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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I.— Name. 

This   bodv    shall    be    called    the    National    Association    of 

Elocutionists. 

ARTICLE  II.— Object. 

To  promote  vocal  culture  and  dramatic  expression,  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  readers  and  teachers  of 
elocution  and  oratory  in  closer  professional  and  personal  rela- 
tionship by  means  of  correspondence,  conventions,  and 
exchange  of  publications. 

ARTICLE  III.— Membership. 

{Adopted  July  2,  /8Q7.) 

Section  i.  Active  Membership. — Any  teacher  of  oratory, 
elocution,  dramatic  expression,  or  voice-culture  for  speech,  or 
any  author  of  works  upon  these  subjects,  any  public  reader, 
public  speaker  or  professional  actor  shall  be  eligible  to  Active 
Membership.  But  every  applicant  for  Active  Membership 
shall  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
an  English  High  School  and,  in  addition,  shall  be  graduated 
from  some  recognized  school  of  elocution,  oratory,  expression 
or  dramatic-art,  or  shall  have  had  the  equivalent  training  in 
private  under  a  teacher  of  recognized  ability,  and,  further- 
more, shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  professional 
experience  as  artist  or  teacher  subsequent  to  graduation  or  the 
completion  of  the  equivalent  private  course. 

§  2.  Associate  Alejnbcrship. — All  persons  not  eligible  to 
Active  Membership  (including  students  of  subjects  named  in 
Section  i)  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Membership.  Asso- 
ciate members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office,  but 

shall  enjoy  all  other  privileges  of  menjbership. 
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"§  3.  Honorary  Membership. — Persons  of  eminence  in  the 
profession,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  Association,  may  be  elected  to  Honorary  Membership. 

§  4.  Membership  Fee. — The  fee  for  Active  or  Associate 
Membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  $3  for  the  first  year, 
payable  on  application  for  membership,  and  $2  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Non-payment  of  dues  for  two  successive  years 
shall  entail  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association. 

§  5.  Election. — Election,  except  in  the  case  of  Honorary 
Membership,  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Honorary 
Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

§  6.  Credentials. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  elect  from  their  number  a  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, who  shall  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for 
admission.  The  first  committee  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  The 
vacancy  occurring  each  year  shall  be  filled  at  each  annual 
meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  member  to  serve  out 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
also  elect  a  member  for  the  unexpired  portion  thereof.  The 
Committee  on  Credentials  shall  publish  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Association  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  applicants 
recommended  by  them  for  membership,  and  shall  post  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  hall  of 
meeting  at  least  twelve  hours  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  Applications  received  later  than  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  convention  shall  be  referred  to  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  but,  in  no  case  shall  an 
applicant  be  elected  without  twelve  hours'  notice  of  his  recom- 
mendation by  posting  the  same.  Any  member,  having  a  valid 
objection  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant  so  posted,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  thereupon  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials.  Pending  election,  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  may  instruct  the  door-keeper  to  admit  all  appli- 
cants upon  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  member- 
ship dues. 
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§  7.  Appeal. — Appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
from  the  action  of  the  Board  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officers. 

There  shall  be  annually  chosen  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall  be 
those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  such  officers.  There  shall 
also  be  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors,  divided  into  three 
classes:  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Literary  Committee, 
and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  persons  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  the  seven 
receiving  the  next  highest  number  shall  be  elected  for  two 
years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one  yeai.  The  officers  first 
named  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Seven  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  to  fill  places  of 
the  seven  retiring. 

ARTICLE  V. — Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the  Associa- 
tion determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Sections. 

The  Association  niay,  during  the  year,  organize  itself  into 
sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each  being 
responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special  department  of 
study,  which  documents  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Alterations. 

Alterations  of  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  pro- 
vided that  three  months'  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  given  by 
the  Directors  in  writing. 

ARTICLE  Vlll. — Notice  of  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alterations  of,  or  amendments  to,  the 
Constitution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine  during 
the  year,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  notice   to  each   and    every 
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member  of  the  Association ;  said  alteration  or  amendment 
shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the 
coming  Convention,  as  provided  in  Article  VII.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Board  of  Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  Rules  of  Order, — Rules  of  order  shall  be  those  govern- 
ing all  deliberative  aseemblies,  Robert's  "Rules  of  Order" 
being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

2.  Quorum, — Seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Board 
of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  business 
purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections, — A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called  for  all 
elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than  three 
honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees. — The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place,  and 
arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  features  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board.  The 
Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property  of  the  Association, 
books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art.  They  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the  Association,  whether 
from  donations,  bequests,  members'  fees,  investments,  or  from 
other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members, — Members  detained  from  attending  the 
annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers. — No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  by  the 
author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in  the 
official  report  of  the  Association  except  such  as  has  been  read 
by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of  which 
constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  this  By-law 
shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  reading  and  pub- 
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lishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or  literateur 
who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary  Committee  to  prepare  an 
essay  for  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all  such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising, — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication,  composi- 
tion, device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whether  by  free 
distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modification  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws, — The  above  pro- 
vision shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  at  regular  meetings. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ELOCUTIONISTS. 


SESSION    OF    THE    MAIN    BODY. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  27th. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  met  in  public  session  at  The  Odeon  in  the 
College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
June  27,  1898,  and  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  3:00 
o'clock,  by  President  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
Woods  Baker,  Rector  of  St.  PauFs  Church,  Cincinnati. 

President  Trueblood:  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon,  one 
who  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
this  convention,  and  in  advancing  the  work  of  the  Local 
Committee — a  gentleman  who  has  for  the  last  decade  been 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  and  through  whose  in- 
fluence and  earnest  efforts  the  schools  of  this  city  have  become 
so  efficient.  I  am  glad  to  introduce  Superintendent  William 
H.  Morgan,  of  this  city. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


SUPKRINTKNDENT    WiLLlAM    II.    MORGAN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Fellow  Teachers y  and  Citizens: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  Society  has  done  well  in 
selecting  as  your  annual  rendezvous  this  year  our  own  dear, 
good,  old   Queen    City.     Cincinnati   is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
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vention  city.  She  is  the  first  born  and  the  pioneer  mother  of 
that  great  Empire  of  the  Northwest,  which  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  opened  to  settlement  and  civilization — a  territory 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  yea,  even  from  the  Appalachian  chain  on  the  east,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  Her  children  are  the 
teeming  millions  of  that  vast  territory  now  forming  almost 
one-half  of  our  national  population.  Her  children  have  not 
only  risen  up  to  call  her  blessed,  but  they  have  done  her 
honor  likewise,  great  honor,  lasting  honor,  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  land  and  upon  the  sea. 

The  foundations  of  our  city  were  laid  upon  those  solid  and 
eternal  rocks  of  education,  morality  and  religion.  Her 
founders  were  men  and  women  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  revolutionary  ancestors.  Ah  !  indeed,  many  of  those  men 
and  women  were  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that  memorable 
struggle,  and  they  came  into  this  beautiful  valley  and  worked 
out  the  great  probleuis  of  realizing  their  ideals  of  a  city, 
whose  founders  and  whose  builders  were  Freedom's  sons  and 
daughters. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be 
astonished  or  wonder  at  their  choice,  their  selection  of  loca- 
tion when  you  see  these  beautiful  hills,  the  cordon  of  hills — 
God*s  eternal  handiwork — the  diadem  glistening  with  geujs  of 
surpassing  splendor,  glistening  with  settings  of  beauty  in  our 
institutions  of  art,  charity,  benevolence  and  religion;  and 
embellished  also  by  homes  of  happiness,  contentment,  intelli- 
gence and  wealth.  A  city  builded  and  founded  eternal  as  the 
hills  themselves. 

Overlooked  by  these  enduring  sentinels  are  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  our  dear  old  city,  teeming  with  prosperity,  wealth, 
intelligence  and  industry — palaces  and  monumental  piles 
dedicated  to  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  inter- 
ests of  infinite  variety;  yea,  we  have  upon  these  hilltops  and  in 
this  valley,  schools  of  learning,  schools  of  law,  schools  of  art. 
schools  of  music,  schools  of  elocution,  schools  of  medicine, 
and  over  and  above  all,  a  Public  School  System  founded  by 
men  whose  character  was  ujade  known  in  that  great  Ordinance 
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of  1787;  a  system  which  for  one  hundred  years  lias  been  pros- 
pering, and  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  boys  and  girls  and 
one  teacher  to  almost  a  half  hundred  thousand  pupils  and 
almost  a  thousand  teachers. 

There  enter  and  depart  from  this  city  daily,  hundreds  of 
trains,  bringing  to  our  doors  the  produce  of  the  field,  and 
cattle  from  a  thousand  hills  and  prairies,  the  ores  and  the 
coal  from  the  mines,  and  lumber  from  the  forests  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South.  There  arrive  and  depart  daily  on 
the  bosom  of  our  beautiful  river  also,  magnificent  floating 
palaces  of  beauty  and  strength,  whose  decks  are  crowded  with 
merchandise,  both  live  and  still,  gathered  from  a  thousand 
farms  and  hamlets  and  villages,  towns  and  cities  along  its 
thousands  of  miles  of  beautiful  course, — the  lovely,  the 
beautiful  Ohio  ! 

To  all  these  attractions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
attendant  interests,  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we 
invite  you  lo  their  most  perfect  enjoyment. 

I  said  you  have  honored  us  in  thus  selecting  your  place  of 
meeting.  In  that  you  have  done  well  for  us  also,  for  we  would 
know  more  of  your  subtle  power,  the  secret  of  your  magnifi- 
cent art;  we  would  lift  the  veil  and  enter  your  inner  sanctum, 
and  there  in  the  inextinguishable  light,  learn  njore  about,  and 
be  introduced  to  your  beautiful  ritual.  We  would  enter  your 
mints  and  learn  whereby  are  coined  those  beautiful  expres- 
sions, those  expressions  of  precision  which  adorn  your  pro- 
fession, and  which  are  the  frame-work  of  oratory.  Yes,  we 
would  enter  your  laboratory  and  there  behold  the  processes  by 
which  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  are  brought  thereto 
are  converted,  and  where  statesmen  and  orators  are  conceived 
and  born.  We  would  learn  more  of  that  art  by  which  we  can 
make  our  communications  more  intelligible.  We  would  learn 
better  and  more  perfectly  the  uses  of  those  organs  with  which 
our  Creator  has  endowed  us  above  all  his  other  animate  works. 
Indeed  we  would  learn  the  art  of  oral  communication. 

Your  warfare  is  against  the  diction,  against  the  slang  and 
against  the  languages  of  the  world  as  ordinarily  spollen.  Some 
of  that  material  has  come  to  you  from  beneath  the  sunny  skies 
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of  Italy;  some  from  the  vine-clad  hills  of  lovely  France,  and 
some  from  the  teeming  cities  of  rosy  England;  some  from  the 
farms  and  ports  of  the  sturdy  Fatherland;  some  from  the 
almost  illimitable  steppes  of  Russia;  some,  yea,  some  even 
from  the  land  of  sacred  song  and  story.  All  these  incon- 
gruous and  heterogeneous  elements  are  put  into  the  laboratory 
of  the  elocutionist,  and  by  the  subtle  skill  of  the  alchemist 
there,  the  speech  of  the  lisping,  stammering  foreigner  is  soon 
converted  into  that  beautiful,  expressive,  unexcelled  and 
world-wide  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Now,  for  all  these  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  op- 
portunities and  these  privileges,  we  not  only  bid  you  welcome 
to  our  doors,  but  you  are  invited  to  the  innermost  sanctuaries 
of  our  homes;  and  the  very  best  rooms  of  our  mansions  shall 
be  yours,  if  you  want  them. 

You  have  also  done  well  for  our  municipality.  You  very 
well  know  that  it  is  with  municipalities  as  it  is  with  families 
and  communities;  whatever  affects  for  better  or  for  woise  any 
portion  of  the  connnunity,  affects  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  whole.  Like  the  great  ocean,  any  movement  of  the  sur- 
face permeates  throughout,  until  the  entire  mass  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  affected  by  it.  You  have  come  into  our  com- 
munity to  discuss  propositions  and  questions  which  are  of  the 
most  serious  importance;  and  we  would  come  in  contact  with 
you;  we  would  come  in  contact  with  your  personality,  and 
receive  that  magnetic  influence  which  incites  to  rhythmic 
movement  and  harmonious  blending  of  those  impulses  which 
tend  to  municipal  integrity  and  well-being.  As  a  citizen, 
then,  I  welcome  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  those  volumes  of  suioke  and 
soot  which  issue  from  our  smoke-stacks  and  chimneys,  and  I 
adjure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  don't  be  alarmed,  for  the 
ingredients  of  those  clouds  are  carboniferous  particles  which 
are  very  conducive  to  physical  health  and  individual  long- 
evity. They  also  constitute  a  stimulus  to  freijuent  bodily 
ablutions,  and  you  know  full  well  that  these  ablutions  are  the 
ready  handujaid  to  medical  science. 

Therefore,    ladies   and  gentlemen,   I   bid   you   welcome   to 
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Cincinnati;  I  bid  you  welcome  to  its  healthy  soot;  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  its  beautiful  climate,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our 
homes,  and  to  ail  that  is  beautiful  in  our  dear,  old  city. 

Our  school  houses  are  closed,  and  the  faithful,  weary 
teachers  are  now  seeking  a  much  needed  and  a  well  merited 
rest,  and  in  their  name  I  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  and  professional  consideration. 


President  Trueblood:  In  all  of  the  conventions  that  we 
have  had  during  the  past  six  years,  I  think  we  have  never  been 
addressed  upon  the  subject  we  are  now  about  to  hear  discussed, 
"The  Value  of  Elocutionary  Training  to  the  Business  Man." 
I  have  often  thought  this  was  a  most  fruitful  subject,  because 
elocutionary  education  should  help  men  to  carry  on  their 
business  more  successfully.  The  gentleman  who  is  to  address 
us  represents  the  business  men  of  this  city,  and  has  him- 
self been  untiring  in  his  assistance  to  the  Local  Committee  in 
furthering  our  interests.  He  has  not  only  contributed  of  his 
own  money,  but  he  has  induced  the  Convention  League  of 
this  city  to  contribute  one  hundred  dollars  towards  the  success 
of  this  meeting. 

I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  B.  Melish,  who  will  speak 
for  the  business  men. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— ELOCUTIONARY 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN. 


William  B.  Melish. 


Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention  : 

I  am  a  living  illustration  of  the  old  saying  that  "F'ools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread;"  and  I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  thus  early  in  the  afternoon  that  if  you  have  never 
heard  an  address  before  from  a  business  man,  1  had  better 
withdraw  the  engagement  at  once,  for  fear  it  will  be  too  much 
of  a  surprise  to  you.     And  if  you  listen  to  all  the  business  men 
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will  have  to  tell  you  in  your  conventions,  you  will  learn 
more  quirks  in  elocution  that  you  ever  had  before. 

I  have  addressed  all  sorts  of  conventions  in  this  city,  some 
in  getting  them  in  town,  and  some  in  getting  them  out  of 
town — in  all  sorts  of  capacities.  I  am  sorry  that  his  Honor, 
the  Mayor,  was  not  able  to  be  here  and  give  you  a  welcome  to 
the  city.  That  generally  means  a  good  deal  with  male  con- 
ventions that  come  here.  I  don*t  know  as  it  means  so  much 
for  the  girls  as  it  does  for  the  "boys"  or  not;  but  it  does 
strike  me,  inasmuch  as  I  am  one  of  the  Water  Works  Com- 
missioners of  this  delectable  town,  with  a  big  job  on  hand  of 
trying  to  make  this  water  clear,  that  this  is  the  convention  of 
all  others  for  me  to  address;  because  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
know  more  about  water  than  anv  other  convention  that  I  ever 
talked  to. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  Mayor's  welcoming 
speeches  and  mine;  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident. 
A  benevolent  old  gentleman  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  saw  two  children  who  had  two  crocks 
of  lemonade  they  were  selling  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  One  of  the  crocks  was  marked  "  Lemonade,  five 
cents,"  and  the  other  "Lemonade,  three  cents."  Our  benev- 
olent friend  siiid,  "Give  me  some  of  your  fvwt.  cent  lemonade;" 
and  when  he  got  through  with  that  he  said,  "Give  me  some  of 
the  three  cent,"  and  upon  tasting  that,  he  said  to  the  boys, 
"That  three  cent  lemonade  seems  to  be  just  as  good  as  the 
other  here.  Why  is  it  only  three  cents?"  And  the  vendor  of 
the  lemonade  replied,  "  Well,  that  crock,  we  marked  it  down 
in  price  because   -the  puppy  fell  in  it !  " 

Now,  you  can  decide  for  yourselves  as  to  which  is  the 
Mayor's  crock  of  lemonade — and  which  is  mine  ! 

It  is  a  |)ieasure  to  welcome  this  convention  to  the  (jty  of 
Cincinnati.  The  President  is  correct  in  saying  that  1  have 
done  all  1  could  to  get  you  here,  and  have  done  all  I  could  to 
pay  your  expenses,  and  to  make  you  have  a  good  time  while 
you  are  here;  but  that  was  not  entirely  on  account  of  your 
good  looks,  or  your  good  nature;  but  I  will  let  you  into  the 
secret  a  little.     I  am  president  of  an  association  of  merchants. 
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known  as  the  Cincinnati  League,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring 
conventions  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  We  were  only  organ- 
ized last  October,  and  about  the  first  convention  that  we 
harpooned  was  this  one;  and  as  I  have  sometimes  remarked  in 
fishing,  **  You  are  not  the  biggest  one  we  have  ever  seen,  but 
you  are  certainly  one  of  the  best  looking  !  *•'  We  expected 
more  of  you,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  you  before  the  con- 
vention is  over. 

Myself  and  my  wife,  determined  to  go  together  in  good 
works,  subscribed  for  an  associate  membership  in  this  organ- 
ization, in  order  to  be  one  of  you  while  you  are  with  us;  and 
we  propose  to  come  here  every  evening, — if  we  can  stand  it!  I 
was  induced  to  make  this  speech  by  one  Hannibal  Williams;  so 
if  there  is  anything  about  this  that  don*t  suit  you,  charge  it  to 
Williams  !  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  that  man  ever  since  I 
saw  him  take  the  part  of  Puck  and  of  Titania  in  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  It  struck  me  if  he  could  take  those  parts  he 
could  do  almost  anything  ! 

I  see  that  I  am  put  down  on  this  Bill  of  Fare  to  speak  on — 
or  rather  not  to  "speak,"  but  it  is  "Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Value  of  Elocutionary  Training  to  the  business  man."  Now, 
if  I  was  guilty  of  some  "  thoughts,"  I  might  give  them  to  you. 
Unfortunately  I  am  one  of  these  "business  men"  whose  time 
is  much  taken  up;  and  during  the  past  week,  between  a  trip  to 
the  eastern  part  of  our  own  State,  and  a  trip  to  Illinois,  which 
only  ended  with  my  return  this  morning,  I  have  really  not  had 
the  time  to  put  what  thoughts  I  might  have  had  as  a  business 
man  into  proper  shape  for  presentation  to  an  audience  of 
elocutionists. 

I  think  one  of  the  hardest  audiences  to  talk  to  is  the  one  in 
which  you  always  know  that  the  other  fellow  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  you  do.  A  noted  lecturer  has  said  that 
he  always  dislikes  to  see  a  preacher  in  his  audience,  because 
he  always  thought  the  fellow  was  saying  to  hini,  '*  Make  ine 
laugh  if  you  can;  and  if  you  can  supply  a  new  thought  that  I 
have  not  already  had,  why,  you  are  a  daisy."  So  that  is  the 
way  a  common,  ordinary  business  man  comes  to  speak  his 
little  piece  before  a  society  of  elocutionists. 
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I  have  always  had  a  horror  for  the  word  "elocution  "  since 
T  was  about  seven  years  old.  I  remember  that  first  Friday 
afternoon;  I  remember  having  the  boy  across  the  row  say, 
"Have  you  got  your  piece?"  And  I  did  have  it;  but  I 
remember  getting  up,  and  that  girl  with  the  curls  looked  at 
me,  and  I  didn'-t  have  it !  I  remember  coming  back  after  I 
got  all  through  and  was  at  that  stage  where  you  are  glad  you 
are  living,  but  having  forgotten  to  make  my  bow,  I  had  to 
stumble  back  over  some  one,  make  the  bow  with  a  jerk,  and 
prance  off  again.  Then  the  teacher  would  tell  you  how  well 
you  had  done,  while  you  only  hoped  inwardly  that  you  would 
never  have  another  Friday  afternoon  !  So  that  elocution  has 
been  associated  in  my  mind  with  a  feeling  of  terror  for  some 
time;  in  looking  upon  this  audience  I  think  that  it  is  still  a 
terror,  to  me  at  least,  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  elocu- 
tion. And  here  comes  a  newspaper  reporter  (referring  to  a 
gentleman  who  had.  just  seated  himself  in  the  front  row)  and 
that  always  breaks  me  up,  too !  You  are  a  little  late.  You 
don't  know  what  you  have  missed  ! 

The  value  of  elocution  to  the  business  man  is,  I  think,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  two-fold.  I  think  that  the 
average  business  man  would  be  much  benefitted  by  a  little 
elocution;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  average  elocutionist 
would  be  a  little  benefitted  by  business  training.  I  think  if 
we  business  men  could  learn  more  elocution — especially  if  we 
learned  it  from  a  lady  teacher — that  it  would  be  not  only 
pleasant,  but  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us.  We  sometimes 
have  to  go  home  at  uncertain  hours  of  the  night,  after  business 
has  been  very  absorbing — and  other  things  have  been  absorb- 
ing— and  we  are  called  up  before  the  principal  teacher  of 
elocution  in  the  family,  and  we  have  to  make  explanations. 
If  we  only  had  a  course  in  elocution  so  we  could  talk  half-way 
with  the  other  member  of  the  family,  we  mii^ht  he  all  riijht  ! 

I  have  told  my  wife  that  1  will  brint^  her  here  every  cvenini^ 
if  she  will  agree  to  keep  away  during  the  dav.  I  have  told 
her  that  she  don't  need  any  of  these  lessons  on  "expression," 
and  she  don't  need  anything  on  "interpretation;"  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  here  I  think  she  had  better  kee[)  away  from,  such 
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as  that  paper  on  "The  Voice  in  Speech;"  the  idea  of  my  wife 
needing  that  !  Or  the  paper  on  "  The  care  of  the  voice/' 
She  has  a  well  preserved  voice  !  She  has  been  engaged  in 
developing  it  in  missionary  labor  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
— hard  job; — but  she  may  come  up  here.  If  she  does,  I  hope 
you  will  all  greet  her  as  a  Cincinnatian  who  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  these  ladies'  voices,  and  interested  in  the 
City  of  Cincinnati,  and  interested  in  the  work  of  this  con-" 
vention. 

The  average  business  man  is  much  too  busy  for  elocution, 
unless  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  before  his  busi- 
ness life  began;  but  I  do  think  that  if  there  were  classes  in 
elocution  for  business  men,  or  if  their  attention  would  be 
directed  to  a  study  of  elocution,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  I  meet  all  sorts  of  men  in  all  sorts  of 
bodies,  and  it  is  painful  sometimes  to  witness  the  lack  of  ex- 
pression, the  inability  to  express  themselves  on  the  part  of 
men  who  are  very  brainy.  I  know  of  scores  of  men  who  write 
well,  who  think  well,  who  can  express  themselves  well  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen,  yet  who  cannot  get  up  on  their  feet 
and  speak  those  very  thoughts  which  on  paper  they  couch  in 
such  beautiful  language;  so  that  I  am  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  business  men,  the  study  of  elocution,  and  1  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  the  elocutionists  the  study  of  the  busi- 
ness man;  and  I  am  prepared  especially  to  recommend  to  the 
young  lady  elocutionists  the  study  of  the  young  unmarried 
business  man;  and  with  the  last,  I  will  leave  the  subject. 


President  Trueblood:  It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  who 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  College  of  Music  should  hear 
from  the  President  of  that  widely-known  institution.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  President  William 
McAlpin  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


President  William  McAli'in. 


Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  representiug  the  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

If  I  were  in  school  before  a  professor,  I  should  say  **  Un- 
prepared." At  our  Commencement  more  than  a  year  ago, 
we  had  on  the  platform  a  very  eminent  man  to  address  an 
audience  made  up  largely  of  ladies.  He  came  over  to  me, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  said:  "McAlpin,  why  did 
you  bring  me  here,  why  did  you  bring  me  here,  why  did  you 
bring  me  here?  I  can  face  men,  but  I  cannot  face  women.'* 
Yet  he  came  before  the  audience  and  made  a  most  marvelous 
speech,  showing  that  he  was  entirely  in  error. 

When  it  was  suggested  about  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Pinkley  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Cincinnati  and  the  College  of 
Music  to  have  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  meet 
here,  we  voted  upon  it  and  unanimously  authorized  him  to 
do  all  that  he  could  to  bring  them  here. 

You  are  here  now.  You  are  our  guests,  and  we  want  you  to 
enjoy  yourselves  to  the  full.  If  we  have  not  accorded  to  you 
all  that  you  need,  and  have  not  sufficiently  supplied  your 
wants,  it  is  merely  necessary  for  you  to  make  them  known  to 
us,  and  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  contribute  thereto. 

I  have  merely  this  to  say:  The  voice  given  of  the  Almighty 
is  a  power  for  good,  or  a  power  for  evil,  the  extent  of  which 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate.  The  Lord  has  wonderfully 
endowed  certain  beings  with  voice,  who  because  of  the 
inability  to  utilize  this  power,  and  to  bring  it  into  full  use, 
have  gone  through  life  and  made  a  miserable  failure,  for 
which  they  were  accountable  to  the  Almighty.  The  vocal 
organs,  marvelously  constructed  in  some  people,  mav  be  util- 
ized to  such  an  extent  that  great  power  may  result  therefrom. 

Now,  for  example,  I  think  the  power  in  church  work  rests 
in  the  pulpit  and  choir.  Many  a  man  in  a  pulpit  lias  failed 
utterly,  not  because  he  lacked  intellii;encc,  not  because  he 
could  not   write  and  express  his  thoughts,  but  he  could   not 
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give   the   proper  vent  to  those  thoughts  when  in  the  pulpit. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  greatest  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men  of  very  ordinary  ability  by  a  study  of  the  voice, 
and  of  the.  methods  by  which  that  voice  can  be  utilized,  the 
manner  in  which  the  vocal  organs  can  be  so  employed  as  to 
afford  means  for  a  proper  expression  of  thought  and  emotion. 
I  have  in  my  mind  a  classmate  of  mine  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
states  to  whose  sermon  I   listened  several    years   ago.      The 
audience  was  moved — from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  house, 
they  were  njoved.     I  walked  home  with  him,  and  dined  with 
him.     After  dinner  we  went  up  in  his  study,  and  there  talked 
the  matter  over.     He  said,  "Well,  you  witnessed  that  congre- 
gation gathered  this  morning.     What  effect  had  it  upon  you?" 
Said  I :  "The  same  effect  that  all  your  utterances  have  upon 
men."     He  said,  "How  do  you  explain  it?"     Said  I,  "It  is 
inexplicable.      You  are  not  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  you 
know  it."     Said  he,  "Of  course  I  know  it ;  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  fact."     "But,"  said  I,  "you  speak  with  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.     You  know  how  to  speak.     You  know  how  to  express 
your   thoughts,  and  such  thoughts  as  will   meet  the   require- 
ments of   the  occasion,  therefore,  they   will    not   listen   long 
without  being  brought  under  your  immediate  influence,  and 
you  are  thus  enabled  to  reach  their  hearts." 

Now,  we  represent  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot*  conceive  of  the  College  of  Music 
without  a  Department  of  Elocution.  I  think  the  College  of 
Music  otherwise  would  be  useless;  and  the  more  thoroughly 
that  department  is  prosecuted,  the  more  careful  diligence  there 
is  in  that  dei)artment,  making  out  of  it  all  there  is  in  it,  and 
even  more,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  attending  it. 

Why  else  is  it  that  the  great  singers,  for  instance,  Adelina 
Patti — a  woman  who  was  wonderfullv  endowed — but  a  woman 
who  would  have  been  an  utter  failure  had  it  not  been  for  the 
training  she  received  from  men  who  were  thorough  elocution- 
ists, u)en  who  took  that  woman  and  so  developed  her  voice, 
trained  it  and  cultivated  it,  that  she  <^ould  stand  and  sing  for 
hours  without  any  visible  fatigue.     Siie  knew  how  t(;  breathe. 

Not  one  woman   in  a  hundred   knows  how  to  breathe.     Thev 
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open  their  mouths  without  taking  in  a  full  breath;  so  they 
cannot  give  proper  expression  and  their  whole  efforts  go  for 
naught;  they  do  not  understand  emission. 

Elocution  comes  forward  and  supplies  what  is  needed  in 
such  cases.  It  caters  to  the  needs  of  untrained  singers,  cares 
for  them  and  tells  them,  not  how  to  express  their  thoughts, 
but  how  to  use  their  lung  power.  Thus  they  are  enabled 
sometimes,  with  very  limited  natural  powers,  to  so  use  them 
as  to  produce  marvelous  effects. 

As  I  said  before,  you  are  here  as  our  guests,  and  I  trust  that 
it  may  be  my  privilege  personally  to  attend  as  many  of  your 
sessions  as  possible.  I  intend  to  read  every  word  of  your 
proceedings  that  is  published  in  our  newspapers;  and  I  know 
Mr.  Homan  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  press  will  do 
you  full  justice.  I  hope  you  will  make  yourselves  happy  here; 
pay  no  attention  to  the  darkness  of  our  atmosphere  and  the 
little  amount  of  soot  that  may  fall  upon  you.  I  remember  a 
gathering  not  very  many  years  ago  at  which  was  present  an 
eminent  doctor,  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  land.  I  called  ui>on  him  to  make  some  remarks.  He 
rose  and  straightened  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  about  six 
feet  three  inches,  and  brought  his  hands  up  in  this  manner 
(illustrating),  and  turned  them  over  several  times.  Thought 
I,  what  in  the  world  is  he  after?  He  was  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  a  Divinity  School  of  his  University — he  is  now 
its  President.  He  finally  said:  "Brother  McAlpin, — I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  the  Apostle  Paul  or  some  other  of  the 
eminent  men  of  ancient  times, — but  certainly  he  must  have 
had  in  mind  you  people  in  Cincinnati  when  he  uttered  that 
expression,  ''Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness."  However, 
when  that  distinguished  doctor  went  away,  he  said,  "Well, 
cleanliness  is  necessary  to  Godliness,  I  suppose,  but  you  peo- 
ple preserve  your  decorum;"  he  said,  "You  do  everything 
that  you  can  to  frighten  us  when  we  come  here,  but  you 
receive  us  so  warmly  and  give  us  such  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  again,  that  we  forget  all  about  the  dirt  and  soot." 

Welcome  are  ye  ! 
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PRESIDENT  TRUEBLOOD'S  ADDRESS. 


On  behalf  of  the  Association,  as  its  chief  officer,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  welcomed  us,  that  we 
thank  you  very  cordially  for  tlie  welcome  that  you  have  given 
us,  and  for  the  greetings  which  you  have  extended.  We  shall 
greatly  enjoy  the  things  that  you  have  pointed  out, — your 
parks,  your  art  galleries,  your  public  buildings,  your  Zoo,  your 
beautiful  streets,  your  trolley  trips,  and  your  picturesque 
river;  and  most  of  all,  the  sublime  scenery  afforded  from  the 
hills  that  surround  you. 

We  were  literally  "harpooned,"  as  the  gentleman  said,  to 
come  to  Cincinnati.  We  never  had  so  earnest,  so  cordial  an 
invitation  before  from  any  source,  as  came  from  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati.  We  were  flooded  with  invitations  from  different 
organizations  here,  until  we  found  it  impossible  to  think  of 
going  any  where  else. 

We  are  met  together  in  our  seventh  annual  convention  as  a 
national  organization  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  interest  in 
the  arts  of  public  reading  and  speaking,  and  to  gather  strength 
for  new  conquests  in  the  years  to  come.  As  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  week  I  think  it  wise  that  we  pause 
for  a  moment,  ascertain  our  position  and  determine  whether 
as  representatives  of  the  art  of  spoken  English  we  have  cause 
for  shamefacedness  or  whether  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  a  positive  advance. 

What  was  the  status  of  our  profession  educationally  in  1878? 
What  is  it  in  1898? 

Twenty  years  ago  the  work  of  education  in  our  art  was 
carried  on  by  a  very  few  teachers.  There  were  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  schools  of  elocution  and  as  many  colleges  in  the  United 
States  that  were  offering  short  courses  in  public  speaking.  But 
two  or  three  colleges  offered  extended  courses  and  in  these 
institutions  little  or  no  credit  was  given  toward  graduation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  offered  in  scoools  and  col- 
leges was  by  traveling  teachers  who  were  employed  at  tiiues  of 
greatest  need  or  who  themselves  organized  voluntary  classes 
for  short  courses  of  lessons.     Students   desiring  special   in- 
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struction  on  graduating  or  contest  speeches  often  traveled  hun- 
dred of  miles  and  spent  enough  to  keep  them  in  college  half  a 
year  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  for  those  occasions. 

Public  readers  were  rare.  It  was  a  great  event  to  have  one 
of  them  visit  a  community:  Murdoch  and  Vaudenhoff,  Kidd 
and  Churchill,  Cushman  and  Kemble,  Siddons  and  Potter 
were  as  well  known  as  our  public  men  our  Governors  and 
Senators.  I  remember  what  a  revelation  it  was  to  me  as  a 
youth  to  hear  one  or  two  of  our  most  distinguished  public 
readers.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  the 
public  interpreter  and  the  teacher  of  the  art  of  expression 
might  be  or  might  come  to  be  a  profession  in  the  sense  that 
Law  or  Medicine  or  the  Ministry  is  a  profession.  I  fancy  that 
many  of  the  rest  of  you  felt  the  same  way  when  it  first  dawned 
upon  you  that  here  was  a  proper  and  most  useful  sphere  for 
your  work. 

Fortunately  for  us,  a  few  distinguished  pioneers  had  labored 
diligently  and  well  to  formulate  the  principles  of  the  art.  I 
need  not  name  them  in  this  presence.  Their  names  are 
household  words,  and  none  so  dear,  none  whose  memory  is  so 
precious  as  that  of  a  former  distinguished  citizen  of  this  fair 
city,  whose  body  lies  yonder  in  the  shades  of  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  the  first  honorary  President  of  this  Association,  the 
teacher,  the  author,  the  patriot,  the  .man,  James  E.  Murdoch. 

I  trust  that  this  Association,  before  we  have  concluded 
our  sessions  here  will,  in  some  way  express  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  services  of  this  distinguished  teacher 
and  author;  and  I  suggest  that  a  committee  be  raised  for  that 
purpose,  who  shall  devise  means  by  which  we  may  show  our 
hi'di  estimation  of  the  value  of  his  work  and  the  veneration  in 
which  we  hold  his  memory. 

As  the  younger  generation  took  uj)  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
thev  profited  by  the  experience  and  exaujple  set  before  them 
and  made  coinmondable  progress  in  the  art;  made  new  con- 
quests in  the  field  of  education  and  on  the  platform.  Then 
came  the  desire  for  unity,  for  comradeshii),  which  twelve  years 
ago  caiised  some  of  us  in  the  west  to  suggest  and  take  action 
to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  our  i)rofession  unite  in    con- 
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vention.  But  it  was  too  early.  The  movement  was  sectional, 
not  national.  But  as  the  work  of  building  up  schools  and 
establishing  chairs  of  oratory  went  on  and  instruction  became 
fixed  in  college  curricula  union  became  a  professional  neces- 
sity. The  cry  for  association  began  to  be  heard  again,  the 
desire  to  know  what  others  were  doing  became  stronger  with 
each  year  and  when  in  1892  another  call  was  issued  by  our 
professional  brethren  in  New  York  and  vicinity  the  movement 
was  heartily  sanctioned  by  representatives  from  the  west,  from 
the  south  and  from  Canada,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  art  did  its  votaries  unite  in  national  convention. 
Public  readers  and  teachers  from  all  sections  have  since  come 
together  and  all  have  felt  the  educating  influence  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  the  liberalizing  force  of  close  fellowship. 

The  work  of  organization  was  not  an  experiment.  The 
foundations  were  laid  securely.  Its  projectors  had  long  felt 
that  there  was  too  little  sympathy  and  helpfulness  in  our 
course,  that  there  was  no  such  free  exchange  of  opinions  and 
methods  as  characterized  the  work  of  teachers  in  other  depart- 
ments of  educational  work.  I  am  afraid  the  commercial  was 
allowed  to  supercede  the  scientific  spirit,  that  each  individual 
felt  that  he  possessed  something  peculiarly  his  own  and  that 
advancement  in  the  art  must  come  only  by  his  method.  That 
was  folly.  It  was  individual  rather  than  concerted  action; 
what  in  athletics  we  call  "grandstand  "  playing  as  opposed  to 
team  work. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  that  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  that  the  profession 
have  come  closer  together,  that  there  is  a  desire  to  advance 
together,  that  we  have  the  scientific  spirit  and  that  every  one  is 
willing  to  give  the  best  he  has  for  the  general  good.  We  have 
a  common  cause,  why  should  we  not  have  a  common  interest? 
Should  it  not  be  our  single  purpose  to  advance  the  cause  of 
spoken  English,  to  set  our  standards  further  up  the  heighis  of 
art,  to  break  down  prejudice,  to  gain  friends  for  the  cause  and 
to  foster  that  fellowship  which  is  the  life  of  such  organizations? 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  Association.  It  is  the  i)urpose  of 
the  various  State  Associations  now  doing  so  much  to  arouse 
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interest,  and  whose  example  will,  I  trust,  in  the  near  future, 
be  emulated  by  those  interested  in  our  art  in  every  State  of 
this  great  Republic. 

Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  since  our  organization  in  1892  a  few 
have  held  aloof  from  affiliation  with  us,  a  few  who  have  not 
yet  unselfed  themselves  for  the  general  welfare,  for  fear,  I 
sometimes  think,  of  giving  more  than  they  hope  to  receive. 

Since  last  we  met  I  urged  a  certain  teacher  to  join  with  us 
in  this  movement  for  pure  speech.  This  was  his  answer  as  he 
swelled  himself  up  to  the  full  proportion  of  his  smallness  :  "1 
do  not  think  the  Association  can  do  anything  for  me.**  "This 
Association,"  I  replied,  "can  do  nothing  for  one  who  is  not 
free  to  learn,  who  has  not  the  progressive,  investigating  spirit.** 
And  while  I  think  no  man  ever  amounted  to  anything  who  did 
not  believe  in  himself  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  one  who  has 
attended  these  meetings  who  has  not  been  greatly  profited  and 
who  has  not  been  liberalized  by  coming  out  of  his  comer. 

But  suppose  for  argument  the  Association  could  not  do 
anything  for  this  teacher.  There  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
his  doing  something  for  the  Association.  If  this  is  true  then 
he  shows  an  unfraternai,  unchristian  spirit  in  keeping  aloof. 
If  he  has  ideas  better  than  the  combined  sense  of  this  Associ- 
ation, he  cannot  have  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart  if 
he  withholds  them.  If  they  are  retained  for  commercial  pur- 
poses to  be  dealt  out  by  the  hour  then  1  say  we  should  hold 
him  in  lofty,  Christian  contempt.  I  believe  none  of  us  has 
anything  too  good  for  the  Association,  no  principle  he  has 
formulated  that  he  ought  not  willingly  to  give  up  for  the 
art.  **It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  This 
is  the  spirit  that  has  brought  us  together;  the  spirit  that  must 
unify  us  and  make  us  mutually  considerate  and  helpful;  the 
spirit  that  must  make  us  students,  enthusiasts,  comrades. 

Note,  then,  the  advancement  made  in  the  last  two  decades 
in  uniting  our  profession  and  in  establishing  courses  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  187S  found  three  leading  institutions 
in  the  East  and  four  in  the  West  with  limited  courses  in  ora- 
tory in  their  curricula;  1898  sees  but  few  institutions  of  note 
that  have  not  at  least  a  year's  work  in  their  courses  of  study, 
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and  many  of  our  High  Schools  and  Academies  employing 
special  teachers.  1878  witnessed  the  pioneers  of  our  art  going 
from  college  to  college,  where  Presidents  would  deign  to  listen 
to  them,  and  giving  short  courses  to  voluntary  classes;  189^ 
sees  these  men  occupying  chairs  of  oratory  in  colleges  and 
universities  and  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  advancement  of 
the  art.  1878  witnessed  faculties  strenuously  opposing  the 
introduction  of  elocution;  1898  sees  extended  courses  offered 
which  count  with  Gieek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  toward 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  1878  saw  schools  of  oratory 
so  few  as  to  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of.  one  hand;  1898 
sees  a  prosperous  school  in  every  leading  city,  and  department 
schools  in  two  great  universities.  1878  saw  a  divided  profes- 
sion working  individually,  without  sympathy,  without  fellow- 
ship; 1898  sees  us  united  with  a  common  purpose  and  that 
purpose  the  advancement  of  the  claims  and  interests  of  public 
speaking. 

This  is  a  tremendous  stride.  I  challenge  the  representa- 
tives of  any  other  art  or  science,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  electricity,  to  show  so  rapid  a  growth  in  two  decades  of  its 
history. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  rapid  progress  has  been  the 
great  awakening  in  oratory  in  the  colleges  during  the  period 
just  referred  to.  I  believe  the  generations  to  come  will  look 
upon  this  as  the  Oratorical  Renaissance.  This  awakening  in 
the  West  with  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical 
Association  which  next  year  will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  'fhis  Association  now  embraces  sixty-six  colleges 
in  ten  states,  each  state  having  an  organization  of  its  own 
tributary  to  the  larger  association.  This  was  followed  nine 
years  ago  by  the  organization  of  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League  composed  of  seven  of  the  largest  Western  Universities, 
then  last  year  by  the  Southern  League,  and  last  month  by  the 
Central  Oratorical  League  formed  in  tliis  state  and  composed 
of  four  Western  Universities  with  Cornell  in  the  East. 

In  1S90  debating  received  an  impetus  from  the  first  notable 

'•  intercollegiate  debate  which   took   place   between    Yale   and 

Harvard.     The  idea  has  swept  the  country.     Every  college  of 
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importance  and  many  leading  High  Schools  and  Academies 
are  debating  annually  with  rival  institutions.  Already  several 
Leagues  have  been  formed  to  promote  this  interest.  In  the 
East  there  is  a  triangular  League  composed  of  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Princeton;  in  the  West  there  are  two  quadrangular 
Leagues;  the  Central  Debating  League,  composed  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Michigan,  Northwestern  Minnesota;  and 
the  Ohio  League,  composed  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio  State, 
Oberlin,  and  Western  Reserve  Universities.  Other  Leagues 
are  forming  both  East  and  West.  These  organizations  afford 
opportunities  never  before  offered  to  arouse  interest  in  public 
Speaking.  They  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  supply  and 
demand  of  teachers  of  elocution  and  oratory.  The  desire  to 
excel  in  the  art  of  speaking  calls  for  the  service  of  professional 
teachers.  Colleges  not  wishing  to  be  last  in  the  race  for 
honors  seek  instructors  to  train  their  students  and  prepare 
them  for  these  intellectual  combats.  This  awakening,  then, 
has  contributed  largely,  both  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  business 
way,  to  the  interests  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists. 

Having  passed  what  my  predecessor  has  pertinently  called 
the  "apologetic  stage"  of  our  work  we  must  now  demand 
such  recognition  as  will  give  to  every  high  school,  college  and 
university  a  thorough  teacher  of  reading  and  oratory,  who 
shall  help  to  disseminate  good  methods  of  speaking  until  they 
become  universal.  We  must  fight  for  existence  as  the  leaders 
of  other  subjects  of  liberal  culture  are  fighting  for  existence. 
The  time  was  when  the  Classicists  had  things  about  their  own 
way.  But  discoveries  in  science,  advanced  methods  of  eco- 
nomics, English,  philosophy,  pedagogy,  et  cetera,  are  claiming 
so  much  time  once  given  to  classics  that  teachers  of  the 
antiquities  have  organized  for  self-preservation  to  push  their 
claims  for  time  that  is  fast  slii)ping  away  from  them.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  opposing  the  study  of  tlie  classics.  I 
most  thoroughly  believe  in  such  study,  but  I  also  believe  that 
there  are  other  subjects  which  develop  the  intellect,  the  rea- 
soning powers  and  the  imagination,  besides  the  humanities; 
men  think  it  glorious  to  have  their  children  delve  in  the  out- 
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skirts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  yet  take 
no  pains  to  have  them  live  in  the  heart  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Burke  and  Webster.  In  this  constructive  period,  then, 
while  the  various  subjects  are  jostling  for  places  in  college 
curricula  oratory  must  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  useful, 
practical  and  intellectual  of  the  liberal  sciences. 

Now  what  is  our  duty  as  a  National  Association  at  the  dawn 
of  the  new  century?  Shall  your  presiding  officer  in  1918  be 
able  to  record  the  same  rapid  progress  as  shown  in  the  score 
of  years  just  passed?  How  may  we  strengthen  our  position? 
How  may  we  make  our  work  as  readers  and  teachers  of  oratory 
yet  more  acceptible  to  the  public.  This  is  the  burden  of  my 
message  to  you  this  afternoon,  for  while  it  is  well  to  call  up 
the  victories  already  achieved  and  glory  in  them,  we  must 
not  be  content  until  we  have  laid  plans  for  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

First  we  must  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  education  and 
general  culture  to  the  members  of  our  profession.  There  is  a 
current  opinion  that  we  as  a  profession  do  not  consider  a 
sound  education  necessary  to  the  public  reader  and  teacher  of 
elocution.  If  such  is  the  case  it  is  high  time  that  we  as  an 
association  had  set  our  seal  of  disapproval  upon  that  idea. 

We  shall  have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  who  are  consid- 
ered members  of  our  profession  who,  if  called  upon  to  pass  a 
final  high  school  examination,  could  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. Is  this  as  it  should  be  and  shall  we  lend  encourage- 
ment to  this  condition  of  things?  It  is  true  that  some  people 
with  poor  education  have  become  excellent  readers,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  persons  with  breadth  of  learning 
might  not  have  become  eminent  in  the  art.  It  is  a  calamity  in 
any  art  that  its  representatives  are  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  to 
bread-winning.  Literary  taste  and  appreciation  are  necessary 
to  impressive  reading.  These  cannot  come  from  ignorance 
and  lack  of  culture.  To  appreciate  a  masterpiece  of  literature 
and  be  able  properly  to  interpret  it  one  must  not  only  have 
emotional  power  but  intellectual  power  cultured  by  the  schools. 
We  should  do  something  more  than  entertain,  we  must  feed 
our  audiences;  add  something  to  their  mental  growth;  give 
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them  such  an  insight  into  literature  as  will  give  them  a  high 
sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 

Our  great  actors  when  the  truth  is  known  prove  to  be  men 
and  women  who  if  not  college  bred  are  at  least  extensive  read- 
ers and  persons  of  keen  intuition.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
the  stage  has  a  larger  proportion  of  illiterate  persons  than  the 
reading  platform  for  the  reason  that  emotional  power,  stage 
acoutren)ents  and  the  persons  of  the  drama  make  it  easier  to 
succeed,  yet  the  public  are  not  satisfied  to  listen  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  literary  masterpiece  by  a  reader  who  assumes  all 
the  characters  unless  that  person  possess  a  high  order  of  in- 
telligence. I  submit  this  question  for  your  answer:  Are  those 
whom  Werner's  Magazine,  our  official  organ,  has  placed  fore-, 
most  among  our  public  readers  men  and  women  of  the  class 
termed  well  educated? 

Now  if  it  is  wise  that  the  public  reader  be  a  person  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  the 
teacher  of  the  art,  the  educator,  be  himself  well  educated. 
Just  as  the  student  of  trained  mind  learns  more  rapidly,  puts 
things  together  more  easily,  advances  more  intelligently  and 
securely,  so  the  teacher  of  trained  mind  better  understands  the 
needs  of  his  students,  points  out  the  way  more  securely,  and 
puts  his  instruction  in  more  compact  and  logical  form. 
^  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  introducing  a  bit  of 
pergonal  experience.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  teach  both  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated.  During  my  connection  with  a 
school  of  elocution  in  one  of  our  western  cities  all  who  ap|)lied 
were  admitted  to  the  school,  though  none  were  gniduated  who 
could  not  present  diplomas  from  accredited  high  schools.  A 
large  number  coula  not  graduate  for  lack  of  sufficient  educa- 
tion though  perhaps  more  gifted  natively  many  of  them  than 
those  who  were  allowed  to  graduate.  The  non -graduates,  I 
feel  sure,  as  a  rule,  were  an  injury  to  the  cause,  for  lack  of  in- 
telligence. It  is  a  detriment  to  one's  school  to  have  such 
persons  announce  themselves  as  its  students,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  for  the  good  of  our  art  we  should  insist  that  they 
spend  their  lime  and  money  in  laying  a  bruad  foundation  for 
the  professional  superstructure. 
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The  past  twelve  years  I  have  spent  in  university  work  where 
the  requirements  are  rigid  and  I  can  say  that  the  difference  in 
results  in  favor  of  the  trained  mind  has  been  very  marked. 
The  trained  mind  takes  instruction  more  rapidly,  better  under- 
stands the  philosophy  of  the  art,  thinks  for  himself  and  does 
things  because  they  are  right  and  not  because  he  is  told  to  do 
them.  This  preliminary  training  develops  nerve  fibre.  It 
helps  us  to  do  our  work  more  easily,  more  economically,  to 
grasp  facts  and  principles  more  readily,  retain  them  more  ten- 
aciously, and  use  them  more  judiciously.  The  trained  mind 
stores  away  the  lines  of  best  literature  with  more  facility  and 
calls  them  up  more  freely.  It  better  appreciates  the  beauties 
of  poetry,  music  and  art  and  gives  out  those  beauties  in  inter- 
pretation. This  gives  the  mind  something  to  feed  upon  in 
advancing  years  and  does  not  leave  it  to  feed  upon  itself. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  as  an  association  to  strengthen  the 
profession?  Let  us  do  as  other  professions  are  doing;  raise 
our  standards,  stiffen  our  requirements.  Ten  years  ago  our 
medical  schools,  most  of  them,  required  two  years  of  six 
months  each  for  graduation,  with  entrance  requirements  hardly 
equal  to  the  ordinary  high  school  diploma;  now  they  require 
four  years  of  nine  months  each  with  entrance  requirements 
nearly  equal  to  a  college  diploma.  Most  law  schools  a  decade 
ago  required  two  years  of  from  six  to  nine  months  each,  now 
the  same  schools  require  three  full  years  with  entrance  require- 
ments correspondingly  high.  Does  any  one  question  that 
such  a  course  strengthens  these  professions  and  makes  life  and 
property  more  secure?  Do  our  courses  in  civil,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  remain  the  same?  Then  why 
should  we  not  keep  pace  with  the  other  departments  of  learn- 
ing by  raising  our  requirements  for  aduiission  and  strengthen- 
ing our  courses  for  graduation?  We  should  receive  students 
not  because  they  are  old  enough  or  good  looking  enough,  but 
because  they  have  reached  certain  requirements  educationally. 
What  we  would  lose  in  numbers  we  would  gain  in  quality  and 
such  readers  and  teachers  would  command  respect  from  the 
outsidts  as  men  and  women  who  know  more  than  one  subject 
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and,  by  knowing  more  than  one  subject,  know  their  own  sub- 
ject better. 

Again  there  are  many  so-called  schools  of  oratory  that  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  name.  They  teach  one 
division  of  oratory,  elocution,  but  not  the  constructive  part. 
The  time  of  the  student  is  devoted  wholly  to  recitation,  read- 
and  acting.  No  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  his  own  thoughts.  Do  not  understand  that  I  would  have 
such,  if  there  be  any  here,  abandon  the  name  oratory,  but 
rather  come  up  to  the  name.  Let  us  not  take  the  colors  back 
to  the  regiment,  but  bring  the  regiment  up  to  the  colors.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  provide  instruction  in  public  speaking  in 
our  schools  of  oratory  we  should  take  steps  to  do  so,  for  where 
there  is  a  call  for  the  services  of  one  reader  to  entertain,  there 
is  need  of  many  who  can  speak  effectively  on  the  issues  of  the 
day  in  public  and  private  assemblies;  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar, 
on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  political  campaigns.  Our  work 
must  reach  this  class,  must  supply  this  need.  We  must  give 
students  a  style  of  speaking  for  immediate  use,  one  that  will  serve 
them  all  their  lives,  and  not  a  temporary  style  to  be  done  away 
with  the  moment  they  get  into  conflict.  The  public  have  no 
patience  with  that  ethereal,  sophomoric,  "hollyhock"  style  of 
oratory  that  soars  above  the  head  and  never  hits  the  heart. 
The  effective  oratory  of  today  is  plain,  straightforward, 
business  speaking,  with  tones  and  gestures  as  direct  as  men 
use  in  conversation,  dignified,  but  not  to  the  point  of  frigidity. 
If  men  could  only  be  made  to  believe  that  there  is  not  an  awful 
chasm  between  conversation  and  oratory,  but  that  the  one  is 
the  basis  of  the  other,  much  of  our  work  would  be  done. 
Men  who  are  fluent,  even  eloquent  in  presence  of  a  dozen 
friends,  are  duujb  when  put  on  that  raised  something  we  call 
a  platform  in  presence  of  a  hundred  or  more.  I  believe  all 
our  schools  of  oratory  should  have  what  ujany  of  llieiii  have 
already,  classes  in  extempore  speaking;  not  extempore  in  the 
sense  that  students  shall  have  had  no  previous  thought  on  the 
subject,  but  that  they  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  study  the 
question  selected,  .so  that  when  they  come  together  their  prop- 
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ositions  will  be  better  formulated,  and  they  will  be  able  better 
to  sustain  their  arguments  with  facts  and  illustrations. 

At  first  these  talks  should  be  as  informal  as  possible,  and 
every  one  should  be  urged  to  express  himself.  Then  as  stu- 
dents becotne  more  and  more  confident  the  discussions  may 
be  confined  to  six  or  eight  persons,  divided  into  two  teams, who 
shall  take  opposite  sides  of  some  subject  under  discussion  in 
our  daily  papers;  some  such  questions  as  whether  we  shall 
retain  the  Philippine  Islands,  whether  we  shall  annex  Cuba  or 
Hawaii,  or  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  surprising  how 
rapidly  by  such  practice  students  become  confident  and  fluent; 
how  much  information  they  crowd  into  their  speeches  and 
how  soon  they  come  to  feel  that  thought  is  the  essence  of 
speech. 

This,  my  fellow-teachers,  is  education;  this  is  leading  out;  it 
is  developing  men  for  high  usefulness;  it  is  work  we  should  do 
for  all  those  who  come  under  our  charge,  whether  for  the 
public  reader  who  is  called  upon  to  give  explanations  of 
scenes,  incidents  and  motives  he  is  about  to  portray,  whether 
for  the  actor  who  may  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
plaudits  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  whether  for  the  teacher 
who  is  sadly  handicapped  without  ready  methods  of  utterance, 
or  finally,  for  the  orator  who  is  essentially  the  n)outhpieee  of 
the  people. 

I  have  spoken  thus  freely  in  the  hope  that  each  year  might 
find  us  with  higher  ideals,  that  while  other  professions  are 
raising  their  educational  requirements  that  we  might  show  the 
part  of  wisdom  by  following  their  example.  I  think  I  but 
speak  your  sent  incnts  when  I  say  that  we  should  not  only  raise 
our  standards  for  graduation  and  entrance  retiuirements  so 
that  teachers  and  readers  shall  commend  llieiiisclves  to  the 
educators  of  this  broad  land,  but  that  our  Coininittee  on 
Extension  shall  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  membership 
in  this  Association.  Not  that  your  President  would  recom- 
mend that  any  who  have  for  years  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  be  excluded,  but  that  wo  shall  iinrcasc  our 
effectiveness  as  an  educational  force  from  year  to  year  by 
strengthening  the  quality  of  our  new  membership. 
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The  sectional  work  recommended  by  my  predecessor  and  so 
effectively  carried  out  last  year,  has  added  much  to  the  value 
of  these  annual  lueetings.  By  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors;  in  order  that  all  might  attend  the  sectional  meet- 
ings, it  was  agreed  that  there  be  but  two  sections,  one  on 
"Methods  of  Teaching,"  the  other  on  "Interpretation,"  and 
that  the  Literary  Committee  so  arrange  the  time  as  to  avoid 
conflict  of  hours.  This  has  been  done,  and  I  congratulate 
you  that  this  year  you  will  be  spared  the  perplexing  task  of 
determining  where  your  duty  lies,  for  most  of  us  are  equally 
interested  in  both  secdons.  Here  is  where  our  laboratory  work 
is  to  be  done,  where  yve  may  question  one  another  freely, 
exchange  methods,  arrange  courses  of  study,  learn  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  how  much  to  that, 
how  we  shall  deal  with  this  defect  and  how  with  that — a 
hundred  points  that  mean  much  to  the  active  progressive 
teacher  that  we  shall  not  have  time  fully  to  discuss  here  in 
open  convention. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  express  the  hope  that  in  our  delibera- 
tions we  shall  be  as  informal  as  is  consistent  with  such  gather- 
ings, that  we  shall  throw  aside  restraints  that  spring  from 
different  methods,  that  we  shall  draw  close  together  in  quest 
of  the  truth  and  be  mutually  helpful  and  suggestive.  Let  it 
be  said  of  us  at  the  clos?e  of  this  convention  that  we  have 
become  better  acquainted,  that  we  understand  more  fully  what 
our  colleagues  are  doing,  and  that  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  is  fostering  that  kindly  fellowship  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  educational  organizations. 
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MONDA  Y  E  VENING, 


President  T.  C.  Trueblood  presiding. 


RECITALS. 

The  Odeon. 

SCENES  FROM  ** MACBETH'' Shakespeare, 

Mrs.  Francis  Carter,  Toledo,  O. 

"  THE  OLD  CREMONA  " MerriU. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Augusta  Prunk,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUSIC— Trio,  from  '' Gioconda''  ....  PonchielH. 

Miss  Agnes  Caim,  Miss  Marie  Parrish,  Mr.  George  Baer. 

*'BEN  HUR" Wallace. 

Mr.  Charles  Montaville  Flowers,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY,  Tuesday,  io:oo  a.  m. 
President   Trueblood  in  the  chair. 


"THE  EFFICIENCY  AND    DEFICIENCY  OF  ELOCU- 
TION IN  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN." 


>Iiss  Leila  S.  McKek,  President  of  The  Western 

College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  able  essay  **  Is  There  a 
New  Education  "  says  : — 

"The  recklessness  with  which  the  man  of  letters,  sometimes 
the  college  president,  (and  now  and  then  the  more  canny  col- 
lege professor)  will  rush  into  the  public  discussion  of  matters 
of  education,  concerning  which  he  has  no  knowledge  what- 
ever, and  to  which  he  has  never  given  a  half  hour's  connected 
thought,  is  appalling  I  Opinion  serves  for  information,  and 
prejudice  usurps  the  place  of  principle.  The  i)opular  journals 
and  the  printed  proceedings  of  educational  associations  teem 
with  perfectly  preposterous  contributions   bearing  the  signa- 
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tures  of  worthy  and  distinguished  men,  who  would  not  dream 
of  writing  dogmatically  upon  a  physical,  a  biological,  or  a  lin- 
guistic problem.  For  some  recondite  reason  they  face  the 
equally  difficult  and  unfamiliar  problems  of  education  without 
a  tremor.'* 

Such  emphatic  statements  should  make  the  boldest  "college 
president"  hesitate  in  essaying  the  task  before  me  now.  Yet 
delicate  and  difficult  as  the  task  may  seem,  and  foolhardy  as 
that  college  president  may  be  who  essays  it,  I  hold  it  the  duty 
of  college  people  to  consider  thoughtfully  every  problem  that 
has  to  do  with  the  college  curriculum,  to  weigh  carefully  and 
impartially  the  value  of  each  department  and  to  accept  or 
reject  it,  as  it  is  proven  to  be  helpful  or  injurious  or  of  little 
value  to  the  student  in  college  : — not  dogmatically,  not  giving 
"opinion  for  information"  nor  "prejudice  for  principle*', 
but  fairly,  honestly,  facing  facts  and  meeting  questions  in  the 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

Without  controversy,  the  place  of  Elocution,  as  a  prescribed 
study  in  our  colleges,  is  deplorably  insignificant. 

I, — Is  the  reason  for  this  to  be  found  in  the  subject  itself? 
Is  Elocution  **  not  scholarly",  hence  not  properly  included  in 
a  liberal  education? 

2, — Or  does  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  imperfect  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  elocutionary  training  on  the  part  of  College 
Faculties?  or 

3, — Has  the  New  Education  offered  substitutes  for  this  sub- 
ject, or  relegated  it  to  a  different  epoch  in  the  educational 
system,  or  rejected  it  altogether? 

To  get  the  subject  clearly  in  hand  let  us  briefly  consider: — 

P'irst, — The  true  place  the  aim  and  the  method  of  college 
education. 

Second, — The  Woman's  College  and  how  it  differs  from 
other  colleges. 

Third,  -The  possible  efficiency  of  Elocution  as  a  college 
study,  and 

Last, — The  deficiencies  as  they   now  exist,  and  suggestions 
as  to  possible  remedies. 
I.      In    the  first  place,  the  college  is  the  apex  of  the  educa- 
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tional  system  for  most  of  the  students  who  receive  the  higher 
education.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  preparatory  to  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  university,  and  for  both  these  reasons  it 
should  aim  at  a  general  rather  than  a  special  education. 

Though  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  college  education,  yet  educators  are  substantially 
agreed  as  to  the  essentials.  We  may  broadly  outline  them  as 
follows: — 

I, — To  give  character,  broadening,  deepening,  enriching 
the  whole  life  of  the  student. 

2, — To  give  cultuie  in  the  broadest  sense.  What  the  old 
Romans  expressed  in  their  word  **  humanitas". 

3, — To  develop  thought  power — power  to  think  critically, 
power  to  think  adequately. 

4, — To  give  power  to  express  thought. 

5, — To  give  capacity  for  strenuous  hard  work  under  pres- 
sure,— allotted  tasks,  and  not  merely  the  easy,  pleasant  thing 
one  chooses  to  do. 

6, — In  ge4ieral — to  educate  head,  hand,  and  heart, — as  Dr. 
White  has  phrased  it: — "The  mind  to  think  the  truth,  the 
will  to  purpose  it,  the  hand  to  perform  it." 

7, — Beside  this  broader  intellectual  life,  a  college  education 
should   fit  for  citizenship,  should  give  true  ** social  efficiency'*. 

The  method  of  college  training  should  therefore  be  disci- 
plinary rather  tjian  liberal,  individual  in  its  instruction, 
emphasizing  the  value  of  instruction  less  than  the  value  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  and  its  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  student  during  his  immature  and  formative  period  of  lite 
in  college. 

II.  The  Woman's  College,  in  all  the  essentials,  differs  not 
a  whit  from  all  other  colleges.  In  non-essentials  there  are, 
and  there  should  be,  some  modifications  of  the  curriculum, 
allowing  more  time  for  the  study  of  the  subjects  germane  to 
woman's  needs,  but  abating  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  amount 
and  the  quality  of  healthy,  hard  work.  The  old  idea  of 
woman's  education  has  become  so  repulsive  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  the  o|)i)osite  extreme. 

Thomas  Fuller  struck  a  i)rophetic  note  in  his  remarks  about 
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the  girls  in  the  "she-schools**  of  the  olden  time,  when  he 
said: — "The  sharpness  of  their  wits  and  the  suddeness  of 
their  conceits,  which  their  enertiies  must  allow  unto  them, 
might  by  education  be  improved  into  a  judicious  solidity,  and 
that  adorned  with  the  arts  which  they  now  want,  not  because 
they  cannot  learn,  but  because  they  are  not  taught  them.** 

The  "she-schools'*  of  to-day  have  "  improved  into  such  solid- 
ity** that  there  is  not  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
though  they  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Music,  Art,  and 
Elocution  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  labor  day  curriculum. 
Yet  the  more  conservative  among  us  still  hold  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  prescribed  studies,  as  essential  elements 
in  the  higher  education  of  woman.  Yet  so  few  of  the  colleges 
are  still  requiring  them,  that  this  remark  has  even  to  my  own 
ears  an  old  fashioned,  old-fogy  sound.  Let  me  hasten  to 
qualify  this  statement,  however,  by  adding  that  I  would  not 
have  them  taught  as  accomplishments  merely,  but  strictly, 
scientifically,  not  so  much  as  a  social  grace  as  a  means  of 
social  power. 

III.  We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  ideal  place 
of  elocution  and  its  possible  efficiency  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. 

Rightly  understood,  it  should  be  a  science  of  sciences,  and 
the  art  of  arts,  embracing  in  its  comprehensive  sweep  all  other 
sciences  and  arts,  and  correlating  them  with  each  other  and 
with  itself.  Let  me  recapitulate  briefly  the  aim  of  college 
education  itself,  as  given  above,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
study  of  elocution  in  the  hands  of  the  right  teacher  is  capa- 
ble of  helping  to  accomplish  each  separate  requirement. 

I, — To  give  character.  Some  of  the  strongest  and  purest 
impulses  of  my  life  have  come  from  the  "pieces'*  I  had  to 
learn  and  recite  on  Friday  afternoons  in  the  little  old  fash- 
ioned country  school  of  my  early  childhood. 

2, — To  give  culture, — impressing  the  noblest  thoughts  of 
the  noblest  thinkers  of  all  ages  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  the 
student. 

3, — To  develope  thought  power,  power  to  think  critically 
and  adequately.     The  first  qualification  for  right  reading,  we 
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are  told,  is  a  full  and  correct  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  sentiment  of  the  language  spoken.  '* 
What  power  must  then  be  developed  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  loftiest  productions  of  the  human  mind? 

4, — To  give  power  to  express  thought.  To  so  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  of  a  piece  as  to  assimilate  and  to  .  make  its 
thought  one's  very  own  thought, — and  thus  take  into  the  very 
fibre  of  the  being  the  best  experiences  and  noblest  thoughts  of 
others, — what  grander  education  could  there  be  than  this? 
No  other  study  enters  so  deeply  into  the  revelations  of  the 
human  heart,  its  aspirations,  hopes  and  fears,  and  because  this 
must  be  mastered  before  they  can  be  interpreted,  no  other 
study  has  such  a  hold  on  the  inmost  heart  of  the  student — the 
spring  and  source  of  his  very  being. 

I  wonder  if  teachers  of  elocution  realize  their  power  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  selections  they  give  their  pupils  to  learn. 
I  wonder  how  many  years  of  pure  uplifting  thought  it  would 
take  to  cancel  the  evil  I  have  heard  inflicted  on  an  audience  in 
one  evening's  program,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable 
wrong  done  the  student  who  recites  number  after  number  of 
"realistic ''  selections,  tales  of  crime  and  lust  and  blood. 

6, — Another  aim  of  the  college  education  is  to  give  capac- 
ity for  strenuous  hard  work.  The  study  of  elocution  claims 
to  fulfill  this  requirement  also.  It  includes  not  only  the  mas- 
tery of  the  mind  to  understand,  and  the  spirit  to  feel  and  the 
voice  to  interpret  in  the  right  gradation  of  quality,  volume, 
pitch  and  stress,  but  it  includes  that  which  is  both  basal  and 
an  end  in  itself, — physical  development.  The  theory  that 
places  elocution  and  physical  culture  in  the  same  hands  is  cor- 
rect; the  fault  lies  in  practice  when  one  is  subordinated  to  the 
other  in  such  a  way  that  true  proportion  is  lost.  Now  physi- 
cal education  is  the  sina  qua  non  in  woman's  education,  hence 
the  double  efficiency   of  elocution   in   the  Woman's   College. 

7, — The  teacher  of  elocution  has  the  rarest  chance  to 
impress  his  own  personality  on  the  |)upil.  Personality  here  is 
easily  secondary  to  instruction,  but  |)ersonaIity  and  personal 
peculiarities  are  two  very  different  things,  and  the  one  may  be 
as  baneful  as  the  other  is  helpful.     Yox  the  true  teacher  here 
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is  a  finer  opportunity  than  is  offered  by  any  other  subject  in 
the  college  course,  and  by  the  most  advanced  method  of 
modern  education — "elbow  instruction  ". 

8, — Another  thought  in  regard  to  the  possible  efficiency  of 
the  study  of  elocution  is  this; — college  education  is  funda- 
mentally disciplinary — but  discipline  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
— dry,  perfunctory,  spiritless — is  worse  than  no  discipiine. 
Fill  the  work  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  college  world  is  revo- 
lutionized, Some  one  says  that  **  Discipline  gives  the  man  the 
use  of  his  powers,  enthusiasm  sets  the  powers  in  motion,  and 
fires  the  soul  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  carries  the  man 
forward  as  on  joyful  wings".  In  no  study  can  discipline  be 
more  successfully  united  with  enthusiasm  than  in  the  study  of 
elocution. 

9, — But  man  is  not  only  an  intellectual  but  a  sociological 
being,  and  the  true  education  seeks  to  fit  him  for  nobler  citi 
zenship.     What   better  method   than  to  develop    mind    and 
body   and   to    train    into    powers    of    self-control    and    self- 
expression?     Just  what  the  study  of  elocution  claims  to  do. 

Do  you  not  see  that  this  great  department  of  learning  com- 
bines within  itself  all  the  essentials  of  a  sound  education, 
character,  culture,  power,  expression,  ability  to  work,  social 
efficiency?  Such  is  the  ideal  efficiency  of  elocution — and 
now  let  us  come  down  from  the  dizzy  height  of  aspiration  to 
the  plain  of  actual  accomplishment.  I  speak  of  the  present 
condition  in  the  average  college  to-day. 

IV.  What  are  the  deficiencies  in  the  study  of  elocution  in 
our  colleges  to-day,  and  how  can  they  be   remedied? 

I  should  say  that  the  first  deficiency  in  the  study  of  elocu- 
tion in  college  today  is  that  it  is  not  studied.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

Professor  Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  Professor  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  in  New  York  University,  says  in  the 
December  Cosmoi)olitan: 

"If  the  editor  knew  with  what  scorn  college  men,  both  in 
the  faculties  and  in  the  student  body  generally,  look  u|)on  the 
subject  of  voice  culture  as  a  part  of  legitimate  college  work,  he 
would  not  at  all  wonder  that  this  point  has  not  been  touched 
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(In  the  symposium  "  Does  Modern  College  Education  Edu- 
cate? ")  In  American  colleges  such  courses  of  instruction  are 
considered  **  snaps"  to  be  taken  by  "snap-hunters",  by  a  few 
would-be  orators,  and,  in  co-educational  institutions,  by  a  few 
blue-stockings  who  desire  to  become  exhorters  or  public 
readers.  The  sentiment  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  notion 
that  the  college  should  confine  its  efforts  to  more  scholarly 
things, — But  what  is  "scholarly"?  Yes, — we  echo,  what  is 
"scholarly"?  All  this  reminds  me  of  the  fine  scorn  in  face 
and  voice  of  a  distinguished  college  president,  with  whom  I 
once  had  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  music  in  the  college 
curriculum.  "But  my  dear  Madam,  it  is  not  academic.  It  is 
mere  manual  dexterity."  Since  that  time,  however,  two  great 
colleges  have  put  music  upon  a  collegiate  basis  and  allowed 
time  for  its  election  in  the  B.  A.  course.  That  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  elocution  is  easily  shown  in  the  insignificant  amount 
of  time  alloted  to  it  in  the  college  curriculum.  One  semester, 
two  hours  a  week,  is  a  generous  allotment  for  the  prescribed 
study,  and  a  three  years*  course  three  hours  a  week,  justifies  a 
diploma!  What  wonder  that  so  small  results  have  been 
accomplished!  Six  years  of  Greek,  six  weeks  of  elocution 
must  bring  proportionate  results. 

The  other  day  I  asked  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  finest  east- 
ern colleges  for  women  if  she  had  studied  elocution  during  her 
college  course  ?  "  Elocution  ?"  she  answered  vaguely,  "  Elo- 
cution ?  Let  me  see.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did.  I  have  a  note- 
book with  something  in  it  about,  was  it  quality — is  that  the 
word?  I  never  read  my  notes  over  after  I  took  them."  Yet 
that  woman  was  one  of  the  very  best,  brightest,  most  con- 
scientious girls  in  college  that  year,  and  is  now  a  brilliant  and 
successful  teacher.  Where  was  the  difficulty  ?  Doubtless 
partly  in  the  meager  time  given  to  the  subject.  Partly  in  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  college  in  regard  to  the  small  value  of 
the  work.  Partly,  possibly,  in  the  instructor,  for  in  this,  more 
than  in  any  other  subject,  success  depends  largely  on  the  per- 
sonality, the  winning  force  of  the  instructor. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  conversation  with  a  highly  educated 
cultured  woman,  recently,  also  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  lead- 
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ing  colleges  for  women,  I  was  told  that  she  considered  her 
study  of  elocution  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  her 
college  education,  adding  that  to  it  she  owed  not  only  the 
right  use  of  her  voice,  and  freedom  from  inherited  throat 
trouble,  but  all  the  ease  she  had  acquired  in  public  speaking. 
Her  voice  was  pure  and  pleasing,  and  she  is  a  charming  public 
speaker. 

But  her  case  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  the 
census  of  opinion  among  college  girls  is  that  elocution  is  either 
a  "soft  snap"  or  a  **bore."  My  roommate  at  college — a 
brilliant  girl  and  an  unusually  fine  student  came  back  to  our 
rooms  one  day,  threw  her  book  down  and  gave  a  long  drawn 
"oh  dear!"  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "Oh  I  have 
just  been  to  elocution.  We  spent  the  hour  falling  to  the  floor. 
It's  such  a  bore."  "  Why  don't  you  drop  it?"  I  asked.  "Oh 
it's  too  soft  a  snap.  I  want  more  time  on  Constitutional 
History."  Yet  that  girl  had  profound  appreciation  of  literary 
beauty,  and  was  fond  of  reciting  page  after  page  of  her  favorite 
poets  and  authors — as  my  weary  brain  and  sleepy  eyes  could 
testify — long,  long  after  the  last  bell  at  night,  when  both  of  us 
should  have  been  fast  asleep. 

"  But,"  some  one  objects,  "all  this  may  apply  to  the  pre- 
scribed work  with  its  meager  allotment  of  time,  and  the 
acknowledged  indifference  or  hostility  in  the  college  atmos- 
phere— but  what  of  the  elective  work  running  through  several 
years,  with  several  hours  a  week  and  scientifically  studied?" 
Strange  to  say,  just  here  we  often  meet  our  greatest  difficulty, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases,  elocution  is  elected  by  the  super- 
ficial student  who  wants  to  shine  in  some  way  without  too 
much  work  of  preparation.  A  pretty  face,  a  graceful  figure,  a 
little  work,  and  presto !  here  is  a  "parlor  trick  "  ready  to  hand. 
Doubtless  such  students  are  a  sore  trial  to  the  conscientious 
teacher,  but  they  are  a  sore  trial  to  the  college  that  stands  be- 
fore the  world  for  sound  learning.  I  know  of  a  case  that 
came  recently  under  my  observation — a  girl  of  bright  mind 
and  a  fairly  good  student,  the  first  semester  of  her  college 
course  began  specializing  in  this  department,  not  in  a  resolute, 
scientific  way,  but  for  the  easy  honors  she  might   win.     She 
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learned  the  **  parlor  trick,"  but  at  the  expense  of  everything 
else.  At  the  end  of  her  preparatory  course  she  was 
dropped,  and  she  now  expects  to  take  a  year  or  so  in  a  super- 
ficial finishing  school  and  be  ready  to  enter  society!! 

Now  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  sad  failure  cannot,  of 
course,  rest  on  the  elocution  department,  but  much  of  it 
reasonably  must.  Perhaps  she  would  have  failed  anyhow,  and 
it  was  just  as  well  that  she  should  achieve  a  certain  kind  of 
success  in  one  line  of  study.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  rule  out 
from  a  woman's  education  the  graces  that  ddorn  and  enliven 
the  home,  but  I  would  have  them  based  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion, and  kept  in  their  proportionate  place.  A  young  girl 
during  the  four  formative  years  of  her  college  life,  from  18  to 
22,  easily  loses  her  sense  of  perspective  and  is  attracted  by  the 
showy,  "taking"  thing,  rather  than  by  the  subject  that,  on  the 
very  surface  of  it,  demands  laborious  work  without  visible  re- 
sult. Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  study  of  voice 
training  in  the  elocution  of  conversation,  as  well  as  common 
reading,  was  more  needed  than  now.  "  The  American  Voice  " 
is  to  be  heard  alas!  in  most  of  our  American  homes,  and  who 
can  estimate  the  loss  to  those  homes  in  beauty  and  restful 
harmony. 

How  shall  these  deficiencies  be  remedied  ? 

At  the  outset  of  this  final  paragraph  in  my  paper,  I  pause  to 
make  my  obeisance — joyfully,  gratefully,  to  those  teachers  of 
elocution  and  oratory,  those  earnest  men  and  women,  who 
pursue  their  profession  as  the  noblest  of  all  the  sciences,  whose 
impress  for  good  has  been  made  upon  thousands  of  plastic 
hearts  and  iilinds,  inspiring,  firing  them  with  splendid  ideals 
and  imperishable  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful. And  yet — and  yet — for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  of 
elocution  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  illustrious  Phillips 
Brooks  was  not  altogether  wrong  when  he  said  in  one  of  his 
Yale  lectures:  "I  believe  in  the  true  elocution  teacher  as  I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Halley's  comet,  which  comes  into 
sight  of  this  earth  once  in  about  76  years." 

Perhaps  our  difficulty  is  that  most  elocution  teachers  have 
specialized  too  early  and  too  closely,  and  the  result  is  **  an 
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intellectual  narrowness  of  a  type  so  narrow  as  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize its  own  limitations.  The  narrowest  narrowness  is  that 
which  is  unconscious  of  itself."  How  many  elocution  teachers 
graduate  from  good  colleges  before  they  begin  to  study  their 
profession  ?  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  one  instance,  yet 
what  profession  demands  such  broad  education  as  that;  not 
only  literature  and  history,  but  science,  arts,  economics,  and 
languages,  yes,  even  that  fine  training  that  is  to  be  had  only 
from  the  so-called  "  dead  languages."  Was  it  not  Goethe  who 
said:  "A  man  who  knows  only  his  own  language  does  not 
know  even  that."  The  teacher  of  elocution,  in  short,  must 
know  everything!  and  he  must  correlate  it  all  to  his  own  sub- 
ject, blessing  it  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Either  place  this 
department  at  the  top,  dignify  it,  magnify  it,  or  drop  it.  And 
if  it  is  dropped,  what  becomes  of  it  ?  Even  the  secondary 
schools  are  minimizing  its  importance.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  made  no  plea  for  it  in  their  printed  schedule,  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  school  boards.  You  know  as 
well  as  1  what  that  means. 

Begin  a  systematic  attack  all  along  these  academic  lines  that 
now  present  such  a  sullen  and  hostile  front.  Hurl  at  them 
splendid  teachers,  cultivated,  earnest,  college-bred  men  and 
women,  convince  them  of  the  essential  value  and  the  essential 
beauty  of  your  noble  science.  Agitate  the  subject  in  the 
press,  in  the  school  journals,  in  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  magazines.  "The  American  people  are  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  truly  artistic  in  many  lines,  but  they  may  be  edu- 
cated. Educate  them.  Show  them  'the  difference  between  a 
chromo  and  a  Rembrandt.' "  Artistic  work  done  by  true 
artists  they  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  it,  and  th^e  Woman's 
('ollege  will  be  in  the  fore  front  then  as  now. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin. 


Mr.  Presiiient^  Members  of  the   Convetilion  : 

My  strongest  imi)ulse  on  listening  to  this  ndiiiirable  paper, 
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with  most  of  which  I  heartily  agree,  is  to  say,  as  did  Carleton's 
four  good  district  fathers,  "Them's  my  sentiments,  tew." 

I  shall  attempt  no  review  of  this  address,  but  will  try  for  a 
few  moments  to  emphasize  one  statement  made,  namely,  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  women  most  need  the  art  of 
public  speaking. 

Admitting  the  many  deficiencies  in  elocution  as  it  is  largely 
taught  today;  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  educational  value 
of  elocution  on  the  part  of  college  people  in  general;  the  lack 
of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public;  the  insignificantly  small 
amount  of  time  given  to  elocution  as  compared  to  that  given 
other  studies;  the  inefficiency  and  superficiality  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  shallow  attainments  of  some  of  the  public 
readers, — admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  I  do  not  see  why  these 
deficiencies  do  not  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  colleges  for  men 
and  to  co-educational  institutions,  as  they  do  to  colleges  for 
women.     But  when  we  come  to  this  art  of  public  speaking, 
here  is  the  discrepancy.     Young  women  are  not  taught,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  think  and  to  express  those  thoughts  upon 
their  feet.     This  kind  of  training  certainly  should  belong  to 
the  department  of  elocution,  but  in  too  many  cases  it  does  not. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  great  deficiency  in  colleges  for 
women,  overshadowing  all  others.     The  daily  and  persistent 
practice  in  the  expression  of  one*s  own  thoughts  upon  a  given 
subject  concisely  and  logically  both  with  and  without  previous 
preparation,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  power  towards  self 
control,  self  reliance,  self  expansion.     It  must  cultivate   the 
individuality,  as  well  as  the  expression   of  that   individuality, 
as   nothing  else   can.     This   broadening,  deepening  process, 
following  as  it  should  the  general   physical  and  vocal  prepara- 
tion, is  what  I  understand  to  be  demanded   bv  the  advocates 
of  the  so-called  **  New  Elocution."     That  this  particular  train- 
ing and  practice  is  as  yet  very  *' nnu''  to  the  students  in  the 
great  njajority  of  the  colleges,  seminaries  and  academies  for 
women,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     1  remember,  at  the  conven- 
tion in  New  York  last   year,  in  the  *' Methods  of    rcacliing" 
section,  a  gentleman  re])resenting  Princeton  University,  gave 
an  excellent  paper  upon  extempore  speaking.     He  claimed  for 
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the  students  of  Princeton  exceptional  facilities  for  debate, 
argumentation,  oratory  and  public  speaking  in  all  forms.  He 
spoke  of  the  inter-collegiate  debating  contests,  and  of  the 
rigorous  preparation  for  them.  He  considered  the  thorough- 
ness of  this  kind  of  work  of  incalculable  value  in  that  it,  more 
than  all  else,  had  enabled  Painceton  students  to  go  out  of 
that  institution  bright  and  shining  lights  in  their  various  call- 
ings and  professions. 

If  this  kind  of  training  is  of  siicH  great  valiie  to  young  men 
it  is  worth  even  more  to  young  women  who  today  are  being 
called  upon  to  help  fill  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  heights 
of  attainment,  so  recently  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
their  brothers.  Under  some  other  name  than  elocution,  young 
men  have  enjoyed  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  culture  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  to- 
day, when  we  women  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
them,  as  we  are,  the  greater  number  of  us  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

While  I  have  individually  felt  this  deficiency  in  my  own 
youthful  training  in  college,  and  later  in  my  special  studies  in 
private  schools  of  elocution,  it  never  came  over  me  with  such 
overwhelming  force  as  it  has  since  I  have  been  attending  these 
conventions  of  elocutionists.  My  first  attendence  was  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Chicago  convention.  I  kept  very  quiet  those 
three  days  and  watched  events  closely.  Among  the  many  very 
strong  impressions  I  gained,  the  strongest,  and  the  one  that 
gave  me  the  least  satii^faction  was  the  fact,  that  while  the 
women  members  were  present  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five 
to  every  one  man,  yet  the  men  did  the  u^ost  of  tlie  speaking, 
especially  when  any  subject  was  up  for  discussion.  They  cap- 
tured three-fourths  of  the  offices,  and  apparently  managed  ihe 
convention  entirely  to  suit  thenjselves. 

I  was  not  again  able  to  attend  until  we  met  in  Detroit. 
There,  I  became  convinced  beyond  doubt,  that  while  there 
were  some  spledid  exceptions,  we  women  members  were,  as  a 
majority,  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity  with  the 
parliamentary  usages  of  large  deliberative  bodies;  also,  that  we 
lacked  the  training  and  practice  which  alone  could  make  us 
masters  of  the  situation.     No  matter  how  well  we  knew  what 
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we  wanted  to  say,  the  newness  of  the  position  when  we  stood 
upon  our  feet  to  express  those  thoughts,  placed  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  compared  with  our  better  trained  brothers  in  the 
profession. 

If  any  further  proof  was  needed,  it  came,  when  a  young 
woman  from  one  of  our  co-educational  institutions  where  all 
these  opportunities  are  equally  bestowed,  took  her  place  upon 
the  platform,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  a  con- 
trol of  herself  that  would  have  cpmpelled  admiration  from  a 
United  States  Senator,  proceeded  to  present  extemporaneously 
decidedly  the  address  of  the  entire  convention. 

I  think  the  moments  while  that  young  woman  was  speaking 
were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for  to  me,  she  revealed 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  women  of  the  future, 
in  that  time,  which  I  believe  is  coming,  when  there  shall  be 
no  colleges  for  women,  nor  colleges  for  inen,  but  when  young 
women  and  young  men  shall  together  and  equally  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  for  the  development  and  use  of 
their  highest  and  noblest  powers. 

There  was  one  point  made  by  the  lady,  if  I  have  it  correctly, 
which  suggests  a  thought  that  if  followed  out  will  result  in 
advancing  our  profession,  and  causing  our  work  to  be  more 
and  more  respected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  lady  said  that 
she  hardly  knew  of  one  person  who  had  received  a  college 
diploma  before  beginning  the  study  of  elocution.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  there  never  was  one  who  had  received  a  col- 
lege diploma  before  beginning  the  study  of  elocution — that  is, 
it  would  be  better  if  he  began  his  elocutionary  studies  with  the 
A  B  C's,  combining  with  their  study  exercises  in  phonetics  and 
the  other  elements  of  elocution,  carrying  that  along  with  all 
the  common  school  branches.  This  would  be  a  great  thing, 
for  we  know  that  those  who  have  a  broad  education  have  tre- 
mendous advantages  in  the  study  of  elocution,  which  involves, 
it  seems  to  me,  almost  everv  branch  that  enters  into  the  col- 
lege  curriculum. 

Miss  Junkerman:  It  seems  to  me  eIo<  ution  is  taught  too 
much  as  an  art  in  schools  for  women.  It  is  made  use  of  too 
much  as  a  vehicle  for  giving  expression,  perhaps,  to  their  van- 
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ity.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  me  recently  more  than  ever 
before,  that  the  great  need  of  instruction  in  this  land  is  scien- 
tific work,  that  is,  classification  of  women's  knowledge.  It  is 
not  of  any  use  to  get  up  and  say,  "express  anger,"  or  "express 
joy,"  and  tell  them  how  to  do  it,  when  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  means.  You  want  to  begin  teaching  them  scientifically; 
and  I  do  think  the  best  teachers  are  doing  that  now;  but  I 
think  good  teachers  suffer  a  great  deal  from  those  who  teach 
merely  the  art;  and  the  world  in  general  judges  our  profession 
by  such  teachers  rather  than  by  those  who  teach  correctly. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  my  instruction  shall  be  to  teach  the  sci- 
ence rather  than  the  art. 

President  Trueblood:  That  was  a  good  extempore  speech. 
Let  us  have  some  more. 

Mrs.  Preston  :  In  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  myself,  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  education,  the  ques- 
tion  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Must  we,  because  of  that  disadvant- 
age, place  it  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  others  who  may  not  at 
any  time  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  education,  but 
yet  have  talent  undeveloped  along  this  line;  must  we  place  it 
as  a  barrier  in  their  %vay,  and  not  give  them  what  aid  we  can 
give  theu)  through  the  instruction  we  have  had,  to  enlarge 
their  minds,  enabling  them  to  grasp  the  beautiful  things  we 
have — not  by  pointing  them  to  the  fact  that  they  must  have 
a  college  education  before  they  are  ready  to  grasp  those  feel- 
ings that  we  are  gaining  from  the  art  of  expression? 

Mrs.  Clinton  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  trouble  in 
the  girls*  school  is,  when  the  girl  feels  that  she  has  some 
talent,  and  she  cares  more  for  elocution  probably  than  any- 
thing else,  she  begins  to  think  that  she  is  very  talented  and 
that  she  will  make  a  specialty  of  it.  So  then,  to  begin  with, 
she  concludes  to  drop  some  of  her  studies.  The  president  of 
the  college  is  so  anxious  to  please  the  girls  and  give  them  just 
what  they  want,  that  that  girl  is  not  urged  to  go  on  with  her 
studies,  but  is  permitted  to  droj)  them  and  devote  her  tiine  to 
elocution;  whereas,  if  she  was  guided  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
president  urged  her  to  keep  up  her  studies  and  have  lier  edu- 
cation  broadened   by  them  before  she  is  given  a  di[)lonia,  I 
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think  that  the  result  would  be  far  better.  Girls  should  not  be 
given  a  diploma  in  elocution  unless  they  have  graduated  and 
have  a  full  English  course.  I  think  if  we  would  secure  that, 
and  urge  the  presidents  of  colleges  to  pursue  this  method,  our 
art  would  be  raised. 

Rev.  G.  a.  Burgess:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
that  has  been  asked  deserves  an  answer.  I  would  not  like  to 
have  the  reporter  put  it  down;  but  I  have  enough  education 
to  have  devoted  six  years  of  my  life  as  the  head  of  a  Western 
college,  and  I  appreciate  very  highly  that  department  of  the 
work  throughout  the  country,  and  yet  the  best  elocution 
teachers  that  I  have  ever  met — and  my  acquaintance  has  not 
been  broad — but  the  very  best  I  have  ever  met  have  not  been 
college-bred  men.  There  is  something  about  the  science  of 
elocution  especially  which  demands  genius  or  natural  ability 
rather  than  broad  learning.  I  don't  doubt  that  broad  learn- 
ing counts,  and  through  that  process  you  have  the  orator; 
but  for  the  careful  specialist,  who  is  able  to  give  you  just  what 
you  need  along  the  line  of  correct  expression,  some  of  the 
brightest  minds  I  have  ever  met — and  I  think  I  will  have  to 
class  Mr.  Murdoch  among  the  list — have  reached  their  great 
ends  not  through  college  training,  but  in  the  great  workshop 
of  life.  The  college,  after  all,  is  simply  a  place  where  special 
departments  are  brought  together,  so  that  they  can  be  (juickly 
mastered;  but  many  men  master  their  work  in  life  by  longer 
processes,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  accurate.  Many 
a  finely  educated  man  has  appeared  who  has  not  been  brought 
up  in  college  halls.  Some  of  the  best  educated  men,  perhaps, 
although  put  to  some  disadvantage  in  the  accjuircment  of 
knowledge,  have  been  self-made  men.  I  wish  to  say  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  college,  that  I  am  dcei)ly  convinced  that 
those  teachers  of  elocution  who  go  on  doing  honest,  conscien- 
tious work,  as  they  have  opportunity,  developing  and  broaden- 
ing their  own  profession,  will  have  nothing  to  aj)ologi/e  for  if 
they  have  not  begun  life  in  college  halls. 

Miss  Babcock  :  I  have  been  a  missionaiy  for  some  years, 
striving  for  college  ciedit  in  this  work.  For  two  years  the 
work  of  the   Department  of   Elocution   at    the    University  of 
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Utah,  after  I  took  charge  of  it,  was  relegated  to  the  Preparatory 
School,  and  not  included  in  the  College  course.  In  pushing 
the  work  into  the  college,  I  have  found  that  my  difficulty,  my 
oppcBitfon^  was- in  the  Facatt]rdirectiy, — not  among  the  stu- 
dents, but  among  the  teachers.  They  themselves  know  noth- 
ing of  the  subject  of  elocution.  If  they  have  ever  had  any 
work  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  in  their  college  course  leading  to 
a  degree — only  a  few  private  lessons,  perhaps.  The  Faculty 
considered  elocution  nothing  but  "  speaking  pieces,"  memor- 
izing; and  although  I  worked  very  slowly  and-  very  carefully, 
it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  I  was  able  to  get  a  wedge 
in  by  a  four  hours*  course  with  half  credit.  I  believe  that  we 
make  trouble  for  ourselves  and  retard  the  work  in  many  ways 
by  pushing  too  aggressively. 

By  our  class  work  we  can  demonstrate  that  elocution  is  more 
than  mere  memorizing,  it  is  mental  training,  and  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  put  on  the  same  plane  with  mathematics, 
Latin,  etc.  During  the  two  years  that  followed,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  urge  the  students  who  are  in  Elocution  to  direct 
their  elective  courses  in  certain  lines  of  development,  partic- 
ularly in  Languages.  This  helped  to  show  that  good,  solid 
work  was  needed  as  a  basis  for  Elocution,  and  thereby  I  have 
made  friends  in  the  Departments  of  English  and  Languages 
which  have  stood  by  me  in  the  Faculty.  This  year  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  I  think,  have  done  more  than  I  could  have 
done  for  the  department.  The  students  petitioned  the  fac- 
ulty early  in  the  year  for  more  work  in  the  department.  They 
were  very  strong  students  in  all  other  departments,  therefore 
their  voice  counted  a  great  deal  with  the  faculty,  and  we  have 
secured  the  concessions  asked  for. 

Mrs.  Trueblood  :  I  think  this  question  has  not  been 
answered  sufficiently.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  tell  pupils  coming  to  a  teacher  of  elocution,  that  they 
don't  need  a  college  education.  A  pupil  can  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent succeed  without  a  college  education,  but  how  much  better 
could  such  a  one  have  succeeded  if  he  had  laid  a  broader 
foundation  in  his  professional  prei)aration.  1  believe  fully 
in  being  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  but  a  master  of  one,  if  you  can; 
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get  a  little  of  everything  if  you  can.  There  is  nothing  worth 
studying  but  will  help  in  elocution  and  make  the  teacher 
better  in  every  way — broader  as  a  reader,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution.  A  young  lady  came  to  Ann  Arbor  some  time  ago 
and  gave  a  very  good  recitaL  She  was  a  graduate  of  a  School 
of  Elocutioa^  Her  mother  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  said : 
**F  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  this  girl."  I  said,  "I 
think  she  did  well."  Her  mother  said,  "What  would  you  do 
with  her  now?"  "How  old  is  she?"  I  asked.  "Sixteen,"  was 
the  reply.  She  looked  to  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  She 
had  a  very  fine  physique — was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  an 
excellent  reader.  I  said,  "  How  much  education  has  she? 
Has  she  been  through  the  High  School?"  "No,  she  just 
entered  the  eighth  grade."  "  My  dear  madam,  if  you  want  to 
know  my  opinion,  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
should  take  that  child  home,  let  her  drop  her  elocution  at 
once,  put  her  right  in  school  and  have  her  take  a  thorough 
course,  at  least  in  the  High  School.  What  does  she  expect 
to  do?"  I  inquired.  "Why,  she  expects  to  go  out  and  teach 
and  give  recitals."  "Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  "that  a  col- 
lege president  would  take  that  girl  as  she  is,  without  more 
knowledge  than  a  seventh  grade  education  has  given  her — 
an  education  which  ray  boy  of  ten  years  has?"  "But  she 
would  never  consent  to  go  back  to  school."  "Then  all  she 
can  expect  to  do  is  to  visit  the  small  towns,  and  give  recitals. 
You  can't  expect  to  get  her  into  a  college,  or  any  institution 
of  note,  with  an  education  like  that." 

I  think  teachers  of  elocution  should  encourage  their  pupils 
to  obtain  more  education,  or  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  as 
elocutionists. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  I  had  an  experience  soinewliat  similar 
to  that  just  related,  while  I  was  teaching  in  college.  I  was 
called  into  my  parlor  at  home  one  day  to  meet  a  young  ladv. 
I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen  of  opening  womanhood,  looking  to 
be  seventeen  or  eighteen.  She  said,  "Are  yon  the  one  who 
teaches  elocution  here?"  I  said,  "Yes — some."  She  said, 
"I  want  to  take  lessons  of  you."  1  said,  "Are  you  in  college?" 
"No,  I  live  up  at ,"  giving  the  name  of  a  small  country 
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place.  She  said,  "  I  have  always  spoke  pieces;  my  friends,  they 
likes  to  have  me  read.  I  have  spoke  a  good  many  times  to 
our  socials."  I  said,  "  My  child,  Kow  old  are  you  ?  "  She 
said,  "  Why,  I  am  *most  sixteen."  I  said,  "Are  you  going  to 
school?"  "Well,  no,  I  want  to  study  elocution."  I  said,  "I 
don't  know  how  to  teach  you  elocution.  You  should  get  an 
education  first."  And  with  the  sweetest,  innocent  frankness 
that  child  said,  "  Why,  do  you  think  that  would  make  any 
difference?"  Of  course  I  dismsssed  the  case.  But  I  had 
another  fine  specimen  of  young  wouianhood  who  was  older — 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  I  suppose  possibly  nineteen.  She  did 
some  very  good  work  with  us  in  the  college  elocution  class. 
She  could  have  entered  about  the  Freshman  class  at  that  time. 
I  strongly  urged  her  to  go  on  and  take  the  college  course. 
She  said,  "No,  my  father  is  a  practical  business  man,  and  he 
says  it  is  time  for  me  to  get  my  special  training,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  where  to  go."  I  did  the  best  I 
could  in  advising  as  to  a  professional  school.  Against  my 
strong  judgment  and  opposition,  she  went  to  a  professional 
school  and  finished  her  course,  and  came  back  and  taught  with 
us  a  little — tried  to  teach  in  the  college  for  us;  but  after  a  few 
months  she  said,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  you  were  right  in  advis- 
ing me  to  complete  my  other  studies  first,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  so  now;  but  I  wont  study  here,  because  I  began  here."  She 
went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  took  the  Degree  of 
Letters  and  became  a  fair  teacher;  but  she  has  wasted  time — 
planted  in  July  a  crop  that  ought  to  have  been  planted  in  April. 

Miss  Newman:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  if  he  would 
discourage  me  from  further  study.  I  have  had  souie  exper- 
ience in  teaching,  but  certainly  do  lack  education.  I  am 
surely  loo  old  to  begin  a  college  course,  and  I  am  afraid  a 
little  too  poor.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  pay 
practically  to  attempt  to  complete  this  course  in  elocution.  I 
ask  for  information  because  1  am  really  anxious  to  know. 

Prksidknt  Tui'Kiii.ooD:  This  question  will  be  answered 
later.  IJv  courtesy  the  last  three  minutes  is  given  to  the  per- 
son who  read  the  paper.  Miss  McKee,  who  will  now  occupy 
this  time. 
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Miss  McKee:  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  than 
this  discussion.  I  wish  it  might  be  prolonged  for  an  hour. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  experience  agrees  with  that  of  other  college 
teachers.  I  remember  of  a  young  lady  who  wanted  to  come  to 
our  college  and  study  elocution  and  French,  if  she  would  not 
have  to  take  anything  more.  I  knew  she  would  accomplish 
nothing  in  French,  and  I  thought  she  had  better  go  some- 
where else. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  Professor  Pinkley,  said  elocution 
ought  to  begin  with  the  ABC*S.  In  that  I  heartily  con- 
cur. It  should  not  be  deferred  until  after  a  college  course, 
but  should  be  woven  in  from  the  earliest  grade  up;  or  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  to  accomplish  much.  I  alluded  in  my 
paper  more  to  professional  study  and  preparation  for  teaching, 
upon  which  I  think  we  are  all  practically  agreed.  Mrs.  True- 
blood  said,  it  was  better  to  have  a  broad  general  education  if 
one  wished  to  teach  in  a  college.  I  believe  all  college  people 
substantially  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  educatiop 
for  all  specialties.  I  know  that  is  being  demanded  more  and 
more  even  in  music  teachers,  etc.  Thev  want  them  to  have  a 
college  education  first,  and  feel  that  a  broad,  general  educa- 
tion better  fits  a  teacher  for  her  specialty  than  any  amount 
of  exclusive  special  training;  yet  I  do  not  want  to  rule 
out  genius. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  to  whom  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burgess  referred,  I  think  that  if  he,  in  the  height  of  his 
career,  could  have  gone  through  a  period  of  preparation 
again,  he  would  have  taken  a  university  course  before  he  went 
into  his  work.  I  use  his  name  merely  as  an  illustrative  type. 
He  may  have  had  that  advantage.  I  think  it  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  Mary  Sommerville  asked  her  father  for  the 
privilege  of  entering.  He  said  to  her,  "  Your  mother  can 
read,  write  and  cast  up  accounts,  and  that  was  enough  for 
her."  But  if  Mary  Somn)erville's  mother  were  a  young  girl 
to-dav,  and  went  to  a  specialist  in  elocution,  1  think  she 
would  be  advised  to  begin  by  going  to  college,  if  she  intended 
to  teach  afterwards  as  a  member  of  a  college  faculty. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  spoke  of  science  and  art;  I  think 
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science  is  what  teaches  us  to  be,  and  art,  to  do.  What 
would  our  knowledge  be  worth  if  we  did  not  combine  both 
science  and  art. 


THE    PLACE    OF    ELOCUTION    IN    THE    COLLEGE 

CURRICULUM. 


Fredric  M.  Blanchard. 


The  place  of  elocution  in  the  college  curriculum  is  by  no 
< means  certain.  Prominent  educators  still  live  in  the  glamour 
of  high  positions  while  yet  maintaining  that  elocution  has  no 
place  in  a  higher  education.  Colleges  abound  whose  cata- 
logues give  it  scanty  recognition.  Many  a  fond  parent  desires 
earnestly  that  his  child  may  never  learn  ihe  wiles  and  super- 
^ficial  nonsense  which  he  believes  to  be  a  part  of  all  elocution. 
Slowly,  painfully,  under  jealous,  watchful  eyes,  we  emerge  frou) 
a  dark  age  into  which  false  methods  and  a  blind  infatuation 
for  the  un-real  plunged  us,  the  stigma  of  which  we  bear  to-day 
as  the  badge  of  our  profession. 

But  our  experience,  though  costly,  has  yielded  general  bless- 
ing. The  elocutionist  has  become  more  sane  in  his  ways  and 
methods,  and  has  learned  to  love  realities.  He  has  discarded 
the  "seeming  truth"  which  once  entrapped  the  wisest,  and  has 
commenced  to  learn  from  nature.  The  educator  in  other 
lines  has  also  learned  a  lesson.  When,  nauseated  by  artificial- 
ity, he  turned  his  back  on  elocution,  he  resolved  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  elocution  need  have  no  part  in  education. 
The  student  was  turned  in  to  browse  on  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Mathematics,  History,  Literature  and  Science.  Any- 
thing  in  the  broad  field  of  human  experience  and  answered  to 
the  name  of  fact  he  was  recjuested  to  follow  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. Only  one  thing  was  forbidden,  he  should  not  study  to 
.  express  his  knowledge  save  through  the  end  of  a  quill.  The 
day  of  graduation  comes  on  apace.  Professor  Gradgrind 
leads  in  the  marvelous  product  of  his  system.  Behold  the 
youth  I     His  skull  is  bulging  with  information.     How  can  one 
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small  head  contain  it  all?  We  thirst  for  knowledge.  Will  • 
he  npt  share  with  us?  An  imprudent  voice  invites  him  to 
address  us.  He  assays  to  speak,  but  alas  the  day,  his  tongue  * 
is  palsied.  This  man  is  called  the  finest  rooter  on  the  campus, 
yet  now  his  voice  is  scarcely  audible  beyond  fond  mama  in 
the  reserved  seat.  Foot-ball  authorities  say  that,  he  has  the 
most  marvelous  legs  in  the  West,  but  to-day  they  are  rapping 
each  other  like  agitated  saplings.  What  is  the  matter?  Noth- 
ing at  all.  We  have  here  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  one- 
sided training. 

Our  friend  the  Psychologist,  has  made  a  study  of  similar 
cases.  He  now  ventures  a  question:  "My  dear  Gradgrind, 
have  you  not  observed  in  your  scientific  investigations,  that 
nature  always  proceeds  along  two  interdependent  lines,  invo- 
lution and  evolution?  Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  human 
body  contains  an  elaborate  mechanism  for  working  along 
these  lines  through  the  sensor  and  motor  functions?  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  he  is  but  half  a  man  that  is  trained 
only  on  the  sensor  side?  He  may  be  a  philosopher,  but  he 
can  never  be  practical.  He  may  know  much,  but  must  always 
d9  Jittle." 

I^his  is  no  fairy  tale  I  tell.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  maa.^ 
came  to  the  University  of  '(^\j^o  and  arranged  for  special 
training  in  public  speaking  during  the  coming  summer.  He 
had  just  been  graduated  from  a  prou)inent  theological  semi- 
nary. He  was  filled  with  theology,  and  inspired,  as  he  thought,  , 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  but,  alas,  when  he  presented  himself  for 
trial  before  a  very  wealthy  and  influential  church,  over  which 
he  confidently  expected  to  preside,  he  found,  to  his  humilia- 
tion, that  both  theology  and  inspiration,  struggling  for  deliver- 
ance, were  powerless  to  come  forth  from  him.  The  church 
committee  were  kind,  but  decided,  saying:  "My  dear  sir,  we 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  your  scholarship  and  character; 
we  believe  firmly  in  your  spirituality,  but  we  do  not  want  you. 
You  have  no  voice,  you  are  stiff  and  akward,  your  efforts  to 
express  your  thoughts  are  not  attractive,  our  people  would  not 
tolerate  you." 

This  man  is  but  a  type  of  those  who  have  thought  it  neces- 
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•  sary  to  train  only  the  intellect.  Poor  in  feeling,  blind  in 
imagination,  crippled  in  voice  and  action,  he  goes  forth  into 
the  world  to  reform  mankind.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  fails. 
.  Good  address  wins  half  the  battles  of  life,  while  bad  voice 
and  boorish  manner  are  responsible  for  many  defeats;  and  yet, 
if  we  give  a  man  the  voice  of  Mario  and  the  grace  of  Apollo, 
and  no  more,  we  may  leave  him  only  a  machine.  His  soul 
may  yet  be  a  prisoner.  Undoubtedly  our  special  opportunity 
lies  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination  and  the  emotions.     We 

*  can  deepen  the  student's  appreciation  of  life,  and  broaden  his 
sympathy  with  all  humanity.  I  think  we  may  say  that  elocu- 
tion makes  a  special  contribution  to  character  development, 
and  that  therein  lies  its  greatest  mission. 

Now  it  may  be  that  languages,  mathematics,  and  sciences, 
under  certain  conditions,  might  develop  a  well-rounded  char- 
acter and  effective  expression;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  do 
not.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  English  literature  might 
be  taught  in  a  way  to  include  vocal  expression  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  department  of  elocution,  but  this  would  only  be 
calling  a  rose  by  another  name.  We  even  more  easily  could 
teach  elocution  so  that  English  literature  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment would  be  no  more.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
English  literature  confines  its  efforts  to  the  study  of  authors* 
lives,  to  their  writings,  to  literary  criticism  and  to  the  theory 
of  literature.  Elocution  on  the  other  hand  is  bending  its 
energy  toward  the  development  of  the  neglected  half  of  man*s 
nature:  training  the  central  nervous  system  so  that  im[)ressions 
may  be  impressed;  so  that  feelings  shall  result  in  actions,  and 
knowledge  and  character  become  effective  in  life.  May  we 
not  claim  this  as  the  peculiar  place  of  elocution  in  the  college 
curriculum? 

Let  us  consider,  now,  some  suggestions  regarding  methods 
of  accomi)lishing  our  mission.  About  thirty-six  major  courses 
are  now  recjuired,  in  most  colleges,  for  the  Hachelor's  degree. 
By  a  major  course,  I  mean,  one  occupying  sixty  recitation 
periods.  Here  at  the  very  start,  we  encounter  a  great  diffi- 
culty, (ireek  and  Latin  claim  first  place.  French  and  Ger- 
man are  jealous  seconds.      Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences 
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will  not  yield.  The  place  of  History  grows  larger  every  day. 
Economics  and  Sociology  are  crowding,  with  all  their  elbows, 
for  more  room.  Literature  grows  corpulent,  daily,  and  better 
able  to  resist  its  rivals.  Philosophy  must  be  respected  for  old 
age*s  sake.  They  all  wrangle  together,  each  to  possess  more 
time.  Elocution,  with  one  foot  in  the  door,  cries:  "  Room, 
My  Lords;"  instead  of  hands,  backs  are  presented.  But  the 
more  generous  rivals  yield,  and  Elocution  is  granted  influence 
amounting  to  three  per  cent  of  .the  whole.  For  the  present, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  this. 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  colleges  of  oratory,  or  col- 
leges that  have  special  departments  of  elocution  with  entirely  , 
elective  courses.     I   have  in  mind  required  elocution   in  the 
college.      Where  it  exists  at  all,  it  requires  about  sixty  out  of ' 
the  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  class-room  hours  in  a 
college  course. 

Sixty  hours  of  class  work,  then,  with  twenty  pupils  in  a 
class,  is  the  uttermost  liaiit  of  our  time  in  which  we  must  ' 
break  down  the  barriers  built  by  the  habit  of  repression,  change 
self-consciousness  into  desire  to  be  of  service,  secure  apprecia-  < 
tion  and  responsiveness,  develop  a  voice  that  shall  be  accept- 
able to  the  ear,  quicken  the  imagination,  deepen  and  broaden 
the  emotions,  render  will  supreme  over  impulse  and  send  forth 
a  student  who,  at  least,  shall  be  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
speak  intelligibly  before  an  audience.  In  other  words,  while 
we  are  not  to  put  brains  into  a  man's  head,  we  may  attempt  to 
help  him  use  those  he  has. 

In  some  colleges  the  course  in  elocution  is  extended 
throughout  a  college  year,  meeting  two  hours  each  week.  This 
arrangement  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  concentrated 
course,  in  that  it  gives  the  pupil  opportunity  for  growth  and 
practice  between  the  lessons.  The  period,  however,  is  brief  in 
any  case.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  teacher  of  College 
Elocution  will  have  no  time  for  frills,  ruffles  and  furbelows. 
The  only  way  he  can  hope  to  succeed  is  to  settle  right  down  ^ 
to  rock  bottom  principles  and  work  from  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  out,  through  voice  and  action,  to  the  desired  effect  in  • 
an  audience.     Side  tracks  must  be  avoided.     There  can  be  no 
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Stopping  for  voice  manipulations,  Delsarte,  pantomine  and 
such  luxuries.  Good  and  excellent  as  these  things  may  be  in 
a  School  of  Oratory,  they  yet  have  no  reason  for  existence  in 
College  Elocution  as  now  constituted.  To  be  sure,  the  voice 
must  be  trained,  the  body  rendered  responsive,  and  brought 
into  action,  but  this  can  be  best  accomplished,  usually,  by 
vocal  interpretation  of  good  literature,  and  by  the  .student's 
constant  endeavor  to  impress  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  pur- 
poses upon  his  hearers.  A  few  exercises  for  the  body  to 
secure  animation  and  harmony  of  movement,  a  general  under- 
standing oi  reflex  action  and  an  implicit  trust  in  its  prompt- 
ings, and,  later  on^  the  simplest  possible  criteria  of  gesture, 
will  consume  all  the  time  we  can  spare  to  physical  culture. 
Our  i^ysical  training  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
each  hour  of  the  course,  together  with  a  few  exercises  for 
purity,  resonance  and  volume  of  voice.  Pantomine  should  be 
left  entirely  alone  for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  would  get  none 
of  its  good,  but  all  of  its  bad  effects.  If  he  attempt  pantomine 
he  will  have  just  time  enough  to  fasten  upon  himself  the  ob- 
noxious habit  of  imitative,  descriptive  gesturing.  Our  lime 
would  better  be  spent  in  practical  speaking.  At  least  torty- 
five  minutes  of  each  lesson  should  be  given  to  hard  hand-to- 
hand  work  from  the  platform.  If  the  instructor  will  study 
brevity  in  his  criticism,  and  stick  to  main  issues,  each  student 
n)ay  address  the  audience  at  every  recitation.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  is  by  doing  it.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  I  am  s}>eaking  of  Elocution  in  the 
College  which  is  Elocution  under  difficulties. 

May  I  now  invite  you  to  consider  some  of  the  steps  over 
which,  it  seems  to  ine,  we  should  pass  in  our  development  of 
the  speaker,  and  also  some  principles  which  we  should  plant 
in  his  brain  to  insure  further  development.  It  is,  we  will  sup- 
pose, autumn  of  a  college  year.  We  must  meet  for  the  first 
time,  a  class  of  twenty  juniors  for  their  first  work  in  elocution. 
I  say  their  first  work,  because  it  is  so  for  the  majority;  while 
those  who  niay  have  had  elocution  in  the  preparatory  school 
are  usually  just  so  much  the  worse  for  it.  These  pujjils,  repre- 
sent  all   sorts  and  conditions  of   men   and  women,  but  they 
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agree,  for  the  greater  part  in  two  things;  each  is  scared,  and 
each  is  self-conscious.  The  women,  when  called  to  the  plat- 
form, glance  furtively  from  ceiling  to  floor;  blushes  and  palor 
alternately  play  on  the  face,  while  the  voice  sounds  about  a 
block  away.  The  men,  whom  you  would  expect  to  be  braver, 
seek  sympathy  in  their  trousers'  pockets,  and  moving  restlessly 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  with  the  mind  concentrated,  as  it 
seems,  on  some  internal  portion  of  the  brain,  they  wonder 
what  they  are  going  to  say.  Here,  then,  is  our  first  step:  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  pupil  from  himself  to  something  that 
shall  prove  more  interesting, — his  theme  and  his  audience.  In 
the  very  beginning  the  pupil  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  his  business  is  not  to  look  pretty,  move  gracefully,  speak 
sweetly,  or  give  an  exhibition  in  Calisthenics;  but  that  his  sole 
excuse  lor  entering  the  realm  of  the  orator  is  that  he  may 
change  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  acts  of  his  fellow  men. 

Sincerity  is  the  great  foundation  stone  of  true  Oratory. 
From  the  very  first  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  stand  on 
this  with  all  his  might;  for  without  sincerity  all  his  speaking 
will  be  but  empty  words.  If  he  could  write  well  enough  to 
prepare  such  material  as  would  help  to  develop  his  powers, 
other  literature  would  be  unnecessary.  He  cannot  do  this. 
Therefore  we  must  search  the  masters  for  such  selections  as 
will  call  forth  his  entire  sympathy,  and  inspire  hiu)  with  a 
desire  to  bring  his  fellows  to  the  same  thought  and  feeling 
with  himself.  College  elocution  should  lead  to  public  speak- 
ing, rather  than  to  reading  or  acting,  therefore,  our  selections 
should  be  memorized  to  the  point  of  spontaneity  in  order  that 
the  speaker's  entire 'attention  may  be  given  to  his  audience. 
With  noble  thoughts  filling  the  mind,  and  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  in  the  heart,  the  pupil  will  forget  himself  and  his  fear, 
and,  taking  on  something  of  the  qualities  he  advocates,  he  will 
become  noble  in  bearing  and  enter  the  realm  of  freedom  k\\ 
voice  and  body.  After  a  little,  it  will  be  wise  to  supplement 
this  earnestness  of  an  egoistic  nature  with  something  more  of 
altruism,  carrying  the  student  still  farther  out  of  himself  by 
some  not  too  difficult  studies  in  personation.  The  step  will 
thus  be  seen  to  be  from  selfishness  to  service. 
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But  long  ere  this  is  accomplished,  the  student  will  perceive 
that  not  all  parts  of  his  discourse  affect  him  the  same.  He 
feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to  give  more  time  to  some  parts 
than  to  others,  and  to  call  especial  attention  to  particular  facts 
and  phases.  Some  parts,  also  call  out  his  sympathy,  as  others 
do  not,  while  yet  other  portions  seem  to  rouse  him  to  action. 
He  has  now  come  to  a  period  in  his  own  evolution  when  he 
may  familiarize  himself  with  what  we  may  call  certain  types  of 
expression  with  which  he  will  be  constantly  compelled  to 
associate. 

In  the  first  place  every  story  has  a  setting  which  must  be 
told,  yet  which  is  easy  to  understand.  The  speaker  always 
finds  himself  in  a  certain  relation  to  his  subject,  the  occasion, 
and  his  audience.  This  element  should  be  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  the  pupil  and  expressed  with  a  view  to  its  rela- 
tive importance.  Furthermore,  in  every  discourse  of  whatever 
nature  there  is  something  to  be  established,  an  argument  to 
be  made;  propositions  must  be  stated,  facts  martialled,  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  made,  and  conclusions  reached.  The 
student  must  be  led  to  perceive  that  these  elements  of  the 
discourse  are  prevailingly  intellective  and  that  they  must  be 
expressed  with  a  view  to  their  effect  upon  a  thinking  audience. 

Again  we  find  that  certain  parts  of  every  piece  of  literature 
act  upon  our  feelings  predominantly:  we  are  moved  to  an 
appreciation  of  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  hate,  or  love.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author's  purpose  was  to  induce  us  to  sympathize  with 
these  emotions  and  that  our  endeavor  should  be  to  create 
similar  activities  in  the  minds  of  our  audience.  It  is  a  most 
important  part  in  producing  the  effect  of  the  great  whole.  As 
many  of  the  emotions  as  possible  should  be  studied  from  the 
examples  in  literature,  and  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  all 
general  phases  of  life  and  feeling  should  be  secured. 

It  may  be  said  by  the  pupil  that  he  cannot  express  certain 
emotions  which  he  may  meet  in  literature,  because  he  has 
never  felt  them;  for  instance,  the  anger  of  Shylock  and  his 
contempt  for  Antonio;  the  jealousy  of  Othello;  the  varying 
complexity  of  the  emotions  of  Macbeth;  but  all  these  differ 
only  in  degree  from  the  feelings  that  every  child  has  had.     The 
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contempt  of  a  boy  angered  at  his  play-fellows,  magnified  by 
the  imagination  and  raised  to  the  plane  of  manhood,  will  be 
much  akin  to  the  contempt  of  Shy  lock.  Every  person  old 
enough  to  study  elocution  has  sometime  felt  the  pain  of 
jealousy,  though  he  may  not  have  known  it  by  that  name; 
indeed  he  has  had  all  emotions,  both  simple  and  complex. 
The  problem  will  be,  then,  to  build  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  pupil  in  the  plane  of  the  experience  of  others. 

One  more  phase  of  the  mental  activity  will  be  apparent  in 
every  discourse;  namely  that  which  we  call  volitional.  As  an 
introduction  is  of  no  importance  without  something  to  intro- 
duce; as  definition  and  argument  are  valueless  unless  the 
feelings  can  be  moved;  so  all  are  worthless  unless,  in  the  end, 
•  some  definite  action  is  secured.  Every  theme  has  conduct  for 
its  aim;  and,  as  conduct  is  determined  by  purpose,  the  will  of 
the  hearer  must  be  stirred  to  resolution;  and  resolution  in 
turn  into  action.  Examples  of  strong  purpose  on  different 
planes  of  moral  activity  should  be  studied  and  expressed. 

In  this  cursory  experience  with  intellective,  emotional,  and 
volitional  elements,  any  and  all  of  which  the  pupil  may  be 
called  upon  to  use  in  a  lengthy  discourse  of  his  own  or  of 
another,  we  have  laid  a  foundation  fqr  effective  utterance  in 
any  address  given  in  its  entirety.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
apply  these  principles  and  results  to  the  study  of  entire  selec- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  development  of  effective  public 
speaking. 

In  taking  up  the  longer  selections  in  a  class  of  twenty, 
where  each  student  is  to  speak  at  every  recitation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  must  be  co-operation  and  division  of  labor. 
The  entire  selection  may  be  divided  into  sections  of  conve- 
nient length  and  each  student  held  responsible  for  a  part  as 
an  aspect  of  the  whole.  A  mental  attitude  of  interest,  desire, 
and  purpose  should  be  secured  and  maintained  at  any  sacrifice; 
it  is  not  easy  with  a  class  of  college  sludents,  but  without  it 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  with  it  all  the  rest  seems  easy. 
Both  the  wrjtten  and  oral  paraphrase  should  be  enjoyed  until 
each  student  can  state,  in  definite  propositions,  the  purpose  of 
the  selection.     This  central  motive  must  never  be  lost. 
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In  the  student's  analysis  of  the  selection  as  a  whole,  it  will 
have  appeared  to  him  that  there  are  certain  distinct  parts  or 
aspects  of  the  whole;  for  instance,  the  introduction,  the  discus- 
sion in  its  various  phases,  and  the  conclusion.  These  should 
now  be  studied,  first  as  units,  and  afterwards  in  their  relation 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  selection. 

When  the  student  knows  just  what  point  he  is  trying?  to 
make  in  a  section  of  his  speech,  he  should  be  introduced  to 
the  elements  of  principality  and  subordination;  in  other  words, 
he  must  learn  to  render  each  part,  in  view  of  its  relative  service 
to  the  whole.  This  is  no  small  task.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  student  can  arrive  at  anything  like  perfection;  but,  at  least, 
he  may  be  grounded  in  certain  principles  that,  in  after  years, 
will  serve  him  in  further  development. 

Perhaps  the  last  step  that  we  shall  have  time  to  take  will 
lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  we  call  atmosphere.  The 
quality  we  have  in  mind  is  as  intangible  as  the  air,  yet  it  is 
quite  as  real.  It  is  an  all-pervading  spiritual  something  which 
we  recognize  yet  cannot  define.  As  every  place  in  nature 
casts  it  spell  upon  us;  as  every  personality  has  its  distinct 
influence;  and  every  book,  that  which  we  call  its  spirit;  so,  any 
oration  or  poem  that  we  may  study,  will  have  an  aura  which 
gives  it  personality  and  living  power.  A  study  of  this 
element  in  literature  will  carry  the  student  far  toward  the 
realization  of  that  which  he  utters;  will  lead  him  farther  out  of 
himself,  and  really  do  more  for  the  growth  of  his  soul  than 
any  other  line  of  work  in  the  college  curriculum. 

I  have  shown,  I  think,  what  I  am  sure  no. one  in  this  aud- 
ience ever  doubled,  that  elocution  has  a  place  in  the. col  lege 
curriculum.  I  have  shown  that,  whatever  else  elocution  may 
do,  its  great  work  lies  in  bringing  larger  life  and  influence  to 
the  pupil.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  some  of  the  things, 
which  in  a  limited  time,  we  should  try  to  accomplish.  I  have 
suggested  a  method  of  treatment  that  has  been  found  success- 
ful. That  there  are  other  ways  of  doing,  no  one  will  doubt. 
That  bv  friendly  consultation  better  ways  may  be  revealed,  is 
our  mutual  desire.  The  future  is  bright  with  promise.  A 
growing  public  sentiment  prevails  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
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more  training  in  expression;  and  educators,  heretofore  our 
enemies,  are  one  by  one^ raising  the  flag  of  truce.  "Let  us 
go  in  and  possess  the  land". 


DISCUSSION. 


Austin  H.  Merrill. 


I  fear  I  will  have  to  ask  your  indulgence  should  I  repeat  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  suggested  in  preceding  papers, 
and  in  the  general  discussions  which  followed.  It  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  interest  and  concern  to  us  as  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  profession  and  the  place  which  it  is  to  occupy  in 
the  educational  world.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  are  the  recognized  head  of  all  educational  work,  and 
we  expect  to  see  in  their  curriculum  and  courses  of  study,  the 
various  departments  of  instruction.  While  I  believe  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  to  recog- 
nize the  importance,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  our 
work,  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit,  as  the  paper  suggests, 
that  there  is  a  manifest  suspicion  and  distrust  both  of  our 
methods  and  the  subjects  we  represent.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutions look  upon  the  study  of  exi)ression  as  unworthy  the 
same  time  and  attention  which  they  think  right  and  proper  to 
give  to  other  departments  of  instruction.  If  such  impressions 
exist,  as  they^  surely  do,  then  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  we 
must  frankly  this  morning  meet  oiir  responsibility  and  shoul- 
der our  part  of  the  blame,  even  though  our  shoulders  be  not 
as  massive  and  strong  as  those  of  the  chairman  of  the  literary 
committee. 

I  say  to  you,  and  you  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  honest,  straightforward  presentation  of  truth  to  offend 
any  one,  or  to  prejudice  any  man.  An  intelligent  hearer  will 
respond  at  once  to  that  which  is  iijanly  and  womanly  in  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  etjually  (luick  to 
recognize  and  reject  that  silly  affectation,  and  pompous  exhibi- 
tion of  self,  which  it  delights  some  persons  so  much  to  employ, 
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and  which  masquerades  under  the  guise  of  elocution.  If  a 
young  woman  comes  before  an  audience  and  introduces  an 
unimportant  statement  with  some  such  movement  as  this  of 
the  hand  (illustrating),  and  calls  it  Delsarte ;  or  a  man  intro- 
duces a  like  unimportant  statement  with  some  such  pompous 
exhibition  as  this  (illustrating)  of  the  flexibility  of  his  arm, 
there  is  given  at  once  to  the  intelligent  hearer  a  false  impres- 
sion and  a  false  basis  upon  which  to  judge  our  work. 

I  was  much  amused,  as  I  fancy  you  will  be,  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  a  little  boy  and 
his  father:  The  boy  returned  home  from  school  and  an- 
nounced to  his  folks  that  he  was  studying  elocution.  "  What 
is  elocution?"  said  his  father.  The  boy  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "Elocution,  why,  it  is  just  taking  plain 
reading  and  making  it  sound  as  if  you  were  talking  through 
the  far  end  of  a  drain-pipe."  Now,  that  may  be  funny,  but  it 
has  a  practical  lesson  for  us.  That  boy  had  no  prejudice 
whatever.  He  simply  gave  the  impression  that  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  his  teacher;  and  in  so  doing,  he  suggested  a 
teaching  which  you  and  I  know  to  be  false,  and  which  is  in- 
jurious not  only  to  our  profession,  but  to  the  person  who 
undertakes  to  follow  it.  There  must  be,  then,  a  remedy  for 
this  evil,  if  this  National  Association  stands  for  anything,  or 
means  anything;  and  it  remains  for  us  as  an  Association,  and 
for  us  individually,  to  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  remedy  it. 
While  the  paper  has  franklj  admitted  the  shortcomings  of  our 
profession,  it  has  clearly  shown  to  us,  both  in  its  treatment  and 
presentation,  that  our  claims  for  recognition  in  the  college 
curriculun),  are  not  based  upon  purely  sentimental  ideas,  but 
rather  on  scholarly  requirements  and  intellectual  appreciation; 
in  fact,  1  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  not  only  of  the 
writer,  but  of  every  one  present,  when  I  say,  we  want  no  place, 
and  we  have  no  claims  in  the  college  curriculum  for  the  study 
of  expression,  unless  that  study  be  based  upon  the  same 
scholarly  work  and  intellectual  appreciation  as  is  demanded 
for  every  other  department  of  instruction.  That  it  can  be  so 
presented,  and  that  it  is  being  so  presented  to-day,  is  not  a 
question  for  discussion  or  doubt.     The  study  of  expression,  as 
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the  paper  says,  tends  to  all-round  development,  and  is  opposed 
to  that  one-sided  system  of  education  which  looks  solely  to 
the  mentality  of  the  student,  and  frequently  makes  of  him,  as 
some  one  has  said,  a  "walking  library,  with  the  door  locked 
and  the  key  lost!'* 

A  useful  man  is  not  a  man  who  simply  knows  things,  how- 
ever great  that  knowledge  may  be;  but  rather  a  man  who  has 
such  an  assimilation  of  that  knowledge,  that  through  char- 
acter, personality,  purpose  and  sincerity,  he  presents  it  in  a 
way  to  influence  and  direct  the  minds  of  others. 

Our  work  is  nothing  unless  it  be  presented  upon  a  sound, 
intellectual  basis.  But  while  we  maintain  this  as  an  absolute 
necessity,  we  say  that  it  goes  further  than  that,  that  it  opens 
up  to  man  a  new  field  in  dealing  with  the  subjective  elements 
of  his  nature  ;  in  dealing  with  his  imagination,  in  developing 
his  soul  life,  and  in  putting  emotion  always  in  subjection  to, 
and  under  the  control  of  his  intellect.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  of  this  three-fold  element  in  man's  make-up,  mind, 
heart  and  soul,  and  in  proportion  as  we  can  establish  the 
harmony  of  his  thinking  and  of  his  feeling,  do  we  open  up  a 
broader  plane  for  usefulness. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  goes  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
methods  for  the  best  use  of  the  time  which  is  given  to  our 
work.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  point;  but  it 
offers  some  very  interesting  suggestions  which  I  trust  may  be 
taken  up  later.  Many  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  negative  features  of  this  worK,  who  say  we  should  teach 
the  student  not  to  do  this,  and  not  to  be  that,  are  unwilling  to 
grant  that  we  can  go  further,  and  work  upon  the  mind  and 
sensibilities  of  the  student  himself.  We  can  open  up  to  that 
man  a  broader  and  deeper  appreciation  of  life,  and,  as  the 
writer  has  stated,  ** broaden  his  sympathy  for  all  humanity." 

Mr.  E.  p.  Trueblood:  The  discussion  has  brought  out 
many  interesting  points.  We  have  heard  much  with  reference 
to  the  ill-repute  in  which  this  subject  is  held  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  this  ill-repute  is 
passing  away.  I  believe  the  reason  it  is  passing  away  is,  be- 
cause there  is  being  placed  in  these  colleges  and  universities. 
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courses  which  are  appealing  to  the  thought  side  of  the  stu- 
dents; and  that  is  the  kind  of  a  course  that  will  appeal  to  the 
faculties  of  the  colleges  as  well.  I  believe  that  this  ill-repute 
has  come  about  very  much  because  we  have  had  to  dwell  so 
much  upon  voice  culture,  and  because  of  using  exercises  that 
contain  no  thought  value.  The  way  to  sugar-coat  these 
courses  is,  I  believe,  to  employ  those  which  have  a  thought 
side  to  them.  I  would  have  courses  which  require  thought 
expression  put  into  all  the  larger  institutions  in  the  country, 
such,  for  instance  as  debate  work.  All  these  intercollegiate 
debates  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  are  offshoots  from 
this  line  of  elocution  and  oratory;  and  if  the  student  can  see 
that  by  taking  the  courses  in  voice  culture  he  is  going  to 
get  something  further  on,  that  is  very  much  better,  that  will 
appeal  to  his  intellectual  side,  he  is  going  to  take  this  work. 
I  say  that  is  the  way  we  can  sugar-coat  it.  There  is  nothing 
so  important,  to  my  mind,  to  the  student  of  our  colleges  in 
this  line  of  public  work,  as  the  work  in  oral  discussions,  in 
debates.  In  this  way  we  appeal  to  the  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors in  other  branches  in  our  colle«;es;  because,  for  exauiple, 
a  debate  covers  some  period  of  history,  or  embraces  a  discus- 
sion of  some  great  events  that  appeal  to  the  man  who  is 
studying  history  and  to  the  professor  who  is  teaching  it. 
They  say,  "That  is  practical."  In  this  way  we  bring  our  art 
before  the  public. 

I  say  with  reference  to  this,  that  the  discussion  has  probably 
limited  itself  too  much  to  the  wiere  subject  of  elocution  itself, 
to  the  making  of  elocutionists  only,  while  the  work  in  our 
universities  and  colleges  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
many-sided,  for  the  students  in  our  colleges  are  being  prepared 
for  every  line  of  work.  They  may  be  called  to  the  law,  to 
medicine,  or  the  ministry,  or  elsewhere.  That  is  why  such  a 
course  as  I  have  spoken  of  appeals  to  every  |)upil. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  The  ladies  had  their  sav  in  the  discussion  of 
Elocution  in  Colleges  for  Women.  We  may  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  for  speaking  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  and  the  same 
subject,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  that  wo  can 
possibly  discuss  in   this   convention.     To    my  mind,  the   field 
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for  elocution  is  largely  in  this  direction,  and  the  introduction 
of  it  into  the  colleges  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  think,  as 
the  young  lady  remarked  awhile  ago,  who  said  she  came  here 
to  learn,  that  we  all  want  to  get  the  experience  of  others  as  to 
how  to  introduce  this  subject  into  the  college  curriculum.  I 
think  the  great  difficulty  is  that  we  only  offer  a  part  of  the 
whole  course  in  elocution  and  oratory,  and  expect  college  men 
to  accept  that  for  the  whole  course.  As  there  are  three  love 
scenes  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  each  separate  and  distinct, 
yet  all  harmonizing,  so  in  the  college  curriculum  there  are 
certain  departments  running  through  the  entire  college  course, 
yet  all  meeting  in  the  ultimate  result.  There  are  certain  steps 
in  college  training  which  we  must  understand,  that  college 
people  recognize  in  different  ways.  For  instance,  in  vocal  cul- 
ture college  people  are  not  going  to  recognize  the  mental 
development  that  there  is  in  other  parts  of  elocution.  That 
corresponds  to  laboratory  work,  and  should  have  credit  in  the 
college  curriculum  as  laboratory  work.  Elocution  proper  cor- 
responds to  rhetoric  or  botany,  or  to  the  teaching  of  any 
science.  A  Shakespeare  course,  advanced  literary  course, 
corresponds  to  the  study  of  a  language;  the  power  to  read  well, 
to  psychology.  You  will  find  rising  before  the  oratory  course, 
which  corresponds  to  all  original  work — philosophy,  history, 
political  science,  economics;  then,  of  course,  beyond  that,  you 
can  have  the  history  of  oratory,  which  corresponds  to  the 
history  of  music,  or  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  to  that 
which  is  taken  up  in  post-graduate  work. 

When  we  come  to  present  elocution  to  the  college  faculty, 
the  difficulty  is,  we  try  to  make  elocution  everything.  Elocu- 
tion is  only  one  quarter  of  the  course.  They  say,  I  understand 
elocution  corresponds  to  my  rhetoric.  It  should  have  the 
same  credit  in  the  college  course  as  rhetoric.  It  should  not 
have  the  same  credit  as  an  Ancient  or  a  Modern  Language.  It 
is  only  a  part  of  it.  When  we  come  to  Shakespeare,  we  have 
got  to  understand  the  interpretation  as  of  just  as  much  value 
as  translation  work.  It  corresponds  to  the  study  of  ancient 
languages;  more  than  that,  I  believe  it  is  of  more  value  than 
mere  translation,   because  you   will   find   that   a   person    who 
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learns  to  interpret  Shakespeare,  and  really  lives  the  life  of 
the  character  he  represents,  has  a  much  better  mental  devel- 
opment than  one  who  merely  puts  words  into  place,  and 
translates. 

Mr.  Underhill:  Going  back  to  the  paper,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  remark,  that  we  should  aim  to  bring  out 
good  speakers  rather  than  good  readers  or  good  declaimers. 
That  reminded  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  some  years  ago. 
When  the  present  Ambassador  to  Germany  was  President  of 
Cornell  University,  he  sent  for  me  to  give  me  his  ideas  of  what 
a  man  should  undertake  who  would  teach  elocution  in  Cornell. 
He  said,  "  Young  men  and  women  who  go  out  from  here  may 
become  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  or  what-not.  I  don't  want 
them  to  be  elocutionists.  If  you  can  show  me  that  you  have 
experience  in  teaching  young  people  how  to  speak,  I  may 
think  that  you  are  the  man  for  the  place.  They  may  be  busi- 
ness men  and  women;  they  may  be  teachers;  they  may  be  any- 
thing; but  whatever  the  college  graduate  goes  at  for  an' 
occupation,  he  should  know  how  to  be  a  good  speaker,  and  to 
express  himself  well  if  there  ever  is  an  occasion  and  time  when 
he  has  something  to  say."  But  further  on  in  the  conversation, 
when  I  learned  his  idea  of  how  much  the  place  of  an  instructor 
in  elocution  was  worth,  I  thought  there  was  still  room  for 
growth  in  the  minds  of  these  presidents  of  universities. 

Mr.  McAvov:  I  have  noticed  that  about  half  the  work 
done  in  the  universities  and  in  seminaries  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  has  enabled  them  simply  to  speak  recitations  and 
declamations,  and  it  has  not  enabled  them  to  speak  better 
when  they  came  to  talk  to  their  neigbors.  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  whatever  teaching  may  be  done  in  any  seminary  or  any 
universitv,  or  any  college,  that  does  not  enable  the  person 
taught  to  si)eak  better  in  conversation,  has  been  an  utter 
failure. 

Miss  Orr:  One  phrase  in  the  paper  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  inipressed  itself  upon  me,  and  that  is,  that 
college  elocution  should  lead  to  public  speaking  rather  than 
to  reading.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  already  had  that  tendency 
too  much;   that  in  our  homes  an  impressive  reading  of  the  les- 
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son  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  reading  of  the  hymns 
during  the  service,  would  add  much  to  a  service  that  is  often 
good  in  other  respects;  and  that  our  ministers  especially, 
before  gong  out  from  our  colleges,  need  more  training  in 
good  reading.  I  have  always  been  impressed  in  conventions 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  with  the  conviction  that  good'  reading 
of  papers  would  make  a  vast  improvement,  for  the  unprofes- 
sional hearer,  at  least;  as  they  often  have  difficulty  in  their 
efforts  10  read  their  papers  so  that  they  were  intelligible  to 
even  a  very  careful  listener.  But  I  think  that  perhaps  if  he 
didn't  mean  public  reading  or  professional  reading,  that  he 
would  take  issue  on  that  point. 

Miss  Dtlls:  It  seems  to  me  that  our  strongest  claim  for  a 
place  in  the  college  curriculum  is  in  the  intimate  association  of 
elocution  and  literature.  We  simply  cannot  appreciate  fully 
the  finest  literature,  especially  poetry,  without  a  knowledge  of 
elocution,  because  the  sound  and  sense  are  so  wedded,  espec- 
ially in  poems  of  the  great  masters,  that  if  we  divorce  the  two, 
half  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  lost.  For  example,  I  want 
to  quote  an  instance  that  I  know  has  impressed  itself  upon 
those  of  our  profession  who  have  read  the  Memoirs  of  Tenny- 
son bv  his  son. 

An  Englishinan  traveling  in  Japan  was  taken  to  visit  an  old 
Japanese  poet,  who  could  not  speak  English.  The  old 
Japanese  brought  out  a  volume  of  Tennyson  and  comumni- 
cated  to  the  Englishman  his  desire  that  he  should  read  some 
of  **  In  Memoriam "  to  him.  The  Englishman  read  it. 
When  he  had  finished  the  old  Japanese  poet  said,  *'  I  know 
that  I  feel  the  way  that  poet  felt  when  he  wrote  that,  because 
its   music   speaks   in    the  language  that  all  can   understand." 

That  is  just  an  illustration  of  how,  especially  in  Tennyson, 
Milton,  and  all  the  grand  poets,  the  sound  is  so  wedded  to 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  appreciate  it  fully  unless  we  know 
how  to  produce  the  tone  that  would  give  those  impressions. 

Miss  Johnson:  1  am  not  connected  with  a  colle.'^e,  and 
perhaps  have  no  voice  in  this  discussion;  but  1  sometinies 
meet  with  college  people  and  have  little  discussions  with 
them.     I  not  long  since  had  a  discussion   with  the  i)rcsident 
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of  a  college  and  he  said,  "  Well,  we  have  tried  elocution  for 
three  or  four  years  in  our  college,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  almost  a  failure.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  different  teachers  who  have  done  class  work,  but  the 
pupils  were  not  interested  in  the  study,  although  when  it 
came  time  for  their  oratorical  work,  they  were  willing  to  work 
hard.  If  we  had  a  teacher  that  could  give  them  private 
instruction  ii  this  oratorical  work,  I  think  we  should  be 
delighted:  but  for  class  work  we  have  found  it  a  failure." 

The  question  arises,  how  could  you  do  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing for  an  oration,  for  instance,  if  you  had  no  class  work — how 
could  you  do  it  successfully?  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  that 
kind  of  work  to  contend  with  in  my  private  teaching.  People 
come  for  work  on  a  declamation  for  a  stated  occasion,  and 
they  have  had  no  primary  work.  Of  course  you  have  to  do 
the  best  you  can.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  bring 
out  in  this  convention;  what  will  you  do  with  such  pupils? 
This  college  professor  confesssd  that  he  knew  but  little  about 
elocution,  and  in  the  same  breath  confessed  that  the  work  had 
been  a  failure.  The  thing  is,  what  will  you  do  with  pupils 
who  come  to  you  as  private  pupils  for  an  oration  and  decla- 
mation, who  probably  can  have  but  four  or  fiy^  lessons, — what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  if  they  have  not  the  founda- 
tion? I  would  like  to  have  that  question  answered  by  some 
one  who  has  some  business  and  college  training. 

Mr.  Newens:  One  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  paper 
which  was  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  was  this: 
The  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  special  school 
of  oratory  and  the  work  done  in  the  regular  college  cur- 
riculum. I  have  found,  as  I  presume  others  have  found 
that  the  technique  that  is  used  in  the  special  schools  of 
elocution  and  oratory  is  absolutely  impracticable  for  students, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  studying  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  philosophy  as  well.  They 
are  not  after  the  technique;  they  are  after  the  practical  side. 
If  we  were  teachers  in  theological  seminaries,  we  might  give 
our  full  attention  to  the  technique  of  the  voice,  and  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  our  time  has  been  well  spent. 
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even  if  the  results  were  not  forthcoming;  but  we  are  not  all 
teachers  in  theological  seminaries,  and  cannot  give  our  time  to 
the  technique  of  the  voice;  but  the  place  in  the  regular  college 
curriculum  for  the  study  of  elocution  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  come  before  this  convention. 
How  shall  we  unify  the  work  in  the  colleges?  We  cannot 
introduce  all  of  the  principles,  and  occupy  as  much  time  with 
technique  in  regular  class  as  is  given  to  it  by  special  teachers 
outside,  in  the  schools  of  elocution  and  oratory. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  each  teacher  who  is  holding  a 
position,  a  paid  position  in  some  institution  of  learning  where 
a  Bachelor's  Degree  of  Arts  and  Science  is  given,  has  had  to 
meet  with  a  very  great  deal  of  humiliation;  but  if  he  will  stick 
to  his  text  and  manage  himself  as  he  ought,  he  will  be  res- 
pected. This  prejudice  that  has  been  so  often  mentioned  on 
this  floor  to-day,  is  a  question  which  must  be  disposed  of 
sooner  or  later.  For  my  part  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
prejudice  with  which  this  profession  is  regarded.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  assume  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as 
gentlemen  of  sense  and  ladies  of  sense,  you  have  something  to 
say,  and  something  in  an  educational  way,  that  the  students  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  want;  that  the  ghost  of  prejudice 
has  been  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  Blanchard:  I  shall  have  very  little  new  material  to 
advance.  I  want  to  add  one  more  point  which,  perhaps,  I 
did  not  make  as  plain  to  you  as  it  was  to  myself,  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  the  public  speaker  and  the  reader. 
1  believe  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  our  course 
in  elocution  in  the  university  is,  that  after  the  student  has 
completed  his  course,  invariably  if  he  has  any  talent  as  a 
reader,  he  wants  to  go  on  with  it  further.  That  is  an 
encoraging  thing,  that  those  students  who  have  talent  for  the 
platform  usually  go  on  and  continue  it. 

As  I  intimated  in  my  i)aper,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
where  we  have  a  department  of  elocution,  advanced  elective 
courses  are  offered  for  graduation.  So  I  should  not  disagree 
in  any  respect  with  the  speaker  who  took  issue  with  me.  The 
entire  course  opens  an  elective  course. 
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Another  thing  that  is  very  encouraging  to  me  is  this:  I  find 
a  great  many  students  after  they  become  initiated  in  elocution 
have  a  liking  for  it  and  go  on  to  couple  vocal  interpretation 
with  English  literature,  making  a  specialty  of  the  two  together. 
That  eventually  will  do  away  with  either  one  of  the  two 
departments,  either  in  literature  or  elocution — it  matters  not 
what  you  call  it.  I  find  those  who  like  literature  are  taking 
along  with  it  elocution;  you  can  see  what  will  be  the  result  of 
that  in  the  end. 

A  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  "coaching"  of  some  one  for 
a  special  occasion  as  against  a  course  of  training.  We  have 
a  great  many  prizes  offered  at  the  university  for  declamation. 
A  student  who  is  doing  regular  work,  who  has  done  his  work 
faithfully,  wins  the  prize  every  time  against  the  man  who  is 
"coached.*'  I  take  it  that  no  other  argument  is  necessary,  as 
soon  as  the  student  has  his  eyes  open  to  that;  and  he  is  get- 
ting them  opened  very  rapidly  at  the  University.  We  have 
quite  high  prizes — a  person  who  wins  all  the  prizes  can  win 
$250.00  in  his  college  course.  They  are  taking  it  up  with 
great  avidity. 

1  think  if  you  can  interest  some  benevolent  persons  to  offer 
prizes,  you  can  do  great  good  both  to  the  department  and  to 
the  school. 

TUESDA  V  E  VENING. 


PRKSIDENT  T.  C.  Truebi.ooI)  presiding. 
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TlIK    OhKON. 

'WAUD:' Tennyson, 

Miss  Maid  May  liABCOCK,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

KING  HENRY  V— Act  V    Scene  II,      ....  Shakespeare. 

Miss  Hki.kn  May  Ci'RTIs,  Cincinnati,  (). 

SCENES  FROM "71/ E  LADY  OF  lYONS:'      .         .  lytton 

Miss  MiNKK  Alma  Cady,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

(  (//)  ''Preliuie  in  I)  Flat;'         .         .  Chopin 

MiS/C— Piano  Soio\  {i>)  Sentas  BalUuiJ'rom  "The  Flyinii  Dutchman;' 

(  U'a<iner-I.iszt. 

Mr.  Fred  K.  Hoffmann. 

''DRUMTOCIITY  FOULK;'  .         .         .         •         .  Mac  laren. 

Miss  Katiierine  Oliver,  New  York. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29th— lo  a.  m. 
President  Trueblood  in  the  chair. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ELOCUTIONARY  TRAINING  IN 
READING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Dan  Millikin,  M.  D. 


I  have  been  called  from  the  labors  of  a  plain  country  doctor 
to  read  to  you  on  The  Value  of  Elocutionary  Training  in  Read- 
ing and  Public  Speaking,  I  come  with  all  the  qualifications;  I 
am  old  enough  to  have  suffered  from  The  Maniac  and  Sparta- 
cui  Address  to  the  Gladiators  in  times  very  ancient  and  I  have 
heard  Shamus  O'Brien  more  times  than  I  care  to  recall;  I 
have  endured  the  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  7 he  Beautiful  Snow 
and  of  Curfew  Must  not, — you  know  the  rest;  and  in  these 
later  years  I  have  endured  much  repetition  of  passages  from 
Ben  Hur  and  from  Shakespeare  which  it  seems  to  me  can 
never  grow  new.  What  is  said  of  elocution  by  me  is  said  out 
of  the  memory  of  great  tribulation. 

If  elocutionary  training  is  a  pre|)aration  for  public  speaking 
and  I  think  it  is,  I  say,  Heaven  help  the  speaker  who  has  it  not! 
When  Von  Moltke's  imperial  master  asked  him  if  he  were 
ready  for  war  the  old  man  answered  in  terms  which  have  some- 
times been  more  poetically  rendered,  "71;  the  last  sausage!'' 
1  greatly  pity  the  speaker  who  takes  the  stage  with  less  perfect 
preparation.  Blunders  sometimes  bring  success  in  war,  aye, 
even  in  love,  but  never  in  human  discourse.  Main  strength 
and  akwardness  will  accomplish  wonders  in  some  fields  of 
activity,  but  never  in  the  practice  of  our  beautiful  art.  If  the 
public  perfornjer  have  not  training  added  to  some  natural 
gifts,  he  is  in  a  dismally  sure  way  to  injure  his  cause,  if  he 
have  any,  and  make  a  spectacle  of  himself  before  high  heaven. 
Von  Moltke  had  the  relatively  easy  task  of  making  himself 
offensive;  we  have  the  hard  task  (;f  niaking  ourselves  inoffen- 
sive.    The  first  rule  of  rhetoric  demands  that  the  si)eaker  shall 
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please;  failing  that  he  fails  to  gain  a  hearing  and  incidentally 
he  fails  to  pet  a  return  date;  but  in  clumsy  war,  and  in  many 
other  unesthetic  pursuits,  the  actor  is  emancipated  from  this 
terrible  rule  of  rhetoric,  for  he  is  expected  to  please  no  one. 

And  so,  by  an  easy  logic  I  say  that  if  preparation  is  of  value 
in  ordinary  life  it  is  trebly  important  to  the  public  speaker 
and  reader  who  lives  such  an  extraordinary  life. 

My  theme  divides  itself,  like  most  subjects,  into  two  heads. 
There  is  an  elocutionary  training  which  trains  out  all  that  is 
good  and  physiological  and  artistic;  and  there  is  a  training 
which  expurgates  all  that  is  bad,  false  and  unwholesome  in 
elocution.  Let  us  get  into  a  bad  humor  and  talk  of  the  worst 
first. 

In  my  poor  opinion  there  cannot  be  anything  more  odious 
than  that  sort  of  training  which  intensifies  the  speaker's  self- 
consciousness  by  prescribing  set  gaits,  poses,  gestures  and 
tones.  I  may  add  to  this  my  belief  that  sound  ethics  is 
against  such  training.  VVhat  is  an  ordinary,  odious  lie?  It 
is  breath,  almost  intangible  and  easy  to  recall.  But  the  elo- 
cutionist so  trained  is  an  incarnate  lie,  a  walking  falsehood. 
So  I  put  it  very  mildly  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  crime  of  some 
teachers  of  elocution  that  they  train  their  pupils  to  go  upon 
the  stage  with  the  mind  bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
dishonest  trivialities.  It  is  a  cold-blooded  measure  which 
looks  to  strip  the  performer  of  his  real  personality,  his  indi- 
vidual grace,  his  ease,  his  blessed  selfforgetfiilness.  It  is 
passing  strange  to  me  that  there  should  be  found  even  one 
pupil  in  all  this  big  round  world  who  would  be  content  to  be 
so  schooled  as  to  lay  aside  his  own  voice,  his  proper  gait,  his 
peisonal  grace  of  face  and  mien,  and  come  to  bow  slavishly 
by  some  other  man's  rule,  to  stand  in  agreed  postures  with  his 
toes  pointing  at  some  agreed  angle,  to  smile  by  seme  immut- 
able formula,  to  mouth  by  percept,  to  gesticulate  in  fixed 
curves,  to  vocalize  by  some  cast-iron  system  and  to  rate  his 
passion  by  a  teacher's  metronome.  Well  might  the  pupil 
under  such  schooling  turn,  with  something  of  homicide  in  his 
eye,  and  give  the  teacher  one  good  bit  of  declamation  from 
the  heart; 
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"  Why^  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me! 
You  would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  * 
*  *  *  you  would  sound  me  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass:  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice  in  this  little 
organ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak,  *Sdlood,  do  you  think  I  am 
easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  what  instrument  you 
will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me!  " 

You  understand,  I  think,  that  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
getting  out  of  one's  own  personality  when  playing  a  part. 
The  effort  is  honesty  itself.  But  after  all  the  finest  delinea- 
tions of  diverse  character  have  been  accomplished,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  without  sinking  the  actor's  individuality. 
Booth  was  always  Booth;  Jiefferson  in  Rip,  in  Caleb  Plurnmer, 
in  Asa  Tienchard,  in  Goliglitly,  in  Bob  Acres,  was  always  the 
same  man  who  spoke  to  us  from  before  the  curtain;  Beecher 
on  the  platform  was  the  same  Beecher  who  walked  the  streets; 
Wendell  Phillips  in  his  highest  flights  was  still  the  plain  citi- 
zen weaving  his  marvelous  spell  by  no  obvious  means. 

But  let  us  talk  of  worse.  I  desire  to  denounce  that  bad 
training  which  goes  beyond  all  prescription  of  modes  and 
manners  and  endeavors  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  the  slavish  con- 
dition of  mere  mimicry.  Under  this  system  of  teaching,  so  to 
eall  it,  the  pupil  is  incited  to  imitate  a  teacher  who  has 
imitated  sonje  other  teacher.  There  are  no  scientific  terms  to 
characterize  this  sort  of  elocutionary  training:  we  can  onlv 
resort  to  slang  that  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  slang 
dictionary  and  say  that  this  sort  of  elocution  is  mere  monkey- 
business.  Mimicry  is  the  very  grave  of  art.  It  sup|)iesses  all 
artistic  suggestion.     It   paralyses  the   initiative.     It    |)uts  an 

■ 

end  to  that  quick  and  spontaneous  creation  and  repression 
which  makes  the  artistic  performance.  It  expunges  all  lights 
and  shades.  It  takes  away  all  excellence  from  a  performance, 
unless  it  be  an  excellent  thing  to  come  near  to  the  imitation 
of  a  good  rendition  at  second  or  third  hand. 

And  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  close 
imitation  of  things  is  much  better  than  the  close  imitation  of 
a  teacher.  We  can  only  say  in  extenuation  that  it  is  imitation 
at   first    hand.     Nevertheless  it    is  imitation,   mimicry,  and  it 
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cannot  rise  to  the  high  level  of  artistic  suggestion.  I  mean  to 
say  most  plainly  that  it  is  never  the  business  of  the  elocu- 
tionist or  public  speaker  to  absolutely  portray  all  that  he  talks 
about:  he  may,  he  must,  leave  something  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  hearers,  and  he  must  suppose  that  they  have  something 
beyond  intelligence, — a  nimble  fancy  and  an  imagination 
equal  to  his  own  through  which  he  can  make  that  artistic  sug- 
gestion which  is  so  much  better  than  absolute  delineation. 

I  confess  that  I  like  to  hear  a  variety  performer  give  his 
close  imitations  of  a  man  up  a  chimney  talking  to  another  way 
down  in  the  cellar;  I  like  to  hear  bird  songs  well  imitated; 
it  even  pleases  me  to  hear  the  thrillingly  realistic  imitation  of 
a  dog  who  has  been  hurt  and  runs  yelping  down  the  street 
ever  farther  and  fainter  in  a  fine  decrescendo  as  the  pain 
decreases  and  he  nears  his  own  premises  and  enjoys  sympa- 
thetic caresses ;  I  would  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  today  to 
see  Marshall  P.  Wilder's  facial  imitation  of  a  thunder-storm, 
or  his  more  wonderful  imitation  of  a  gold-fish,  pretentiously 
wise,  dignified  beyond  all  reason,  deliberate,  goggle-eyed, 
round-mouthed  and  thirsty.  But  all  these  amusingly  excellent 
imitations  are  only  imitations  and  they  have  no  sort  of  rela- 
tion to  public  speaking,  good  reading,  elocution,  good  acting 
or  any  sort  of  eloquence.  In  the  performance  of  artist  with 
an  artistic  end  in  view,  mimicry  is  simply  an  impertinence. 

And  the  itching  to  imitate  nature's  details  leads  to  gieat 
extravagance  in  gesture.  Gesticulation  is  too  often  a  vice 
comparable  to  the  profane  man's  oaths  or  the  school  girl's 
superabundant  underscoring.  These  are  cheaj),  vulgar  and 
futile  attempts  to  give  importance  to  that  which  is  unimpor- 
tant, and  to  make  that  plain  which  is  already  plain  enough; 
they  are  devices  to  hold  the  attention  to  that  which  is  not 
worthy  of  attention.  Now  there  may  be  a  time  for  a  good 
round  smashing  oath;  at  least  there  are  times  when  such  an 
expletive  is  artistically  justifiable.  Ihit  when  one  swears  at  a 
passing  cloud  or  a  street-car  delayed,  or  a  collar-button  lost, 
we  say  that  the  artillery  is  too  heavy  for  the  occasion.  And 
so  underlining  is  very  well  at  the  climax  of  a  profound  or 
intricate  statement,  but  there  is  nothing  in   little  social  mes- 
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sages,  or  in  the  description  of  a  lawn-fete  to  justify  that  sort 
of  emphasis.  And  the  orator  who  gesticulates  much  and  freely 
may  be  said  to  fight  as  one  who  beats  the  air;  he  beats  the  air 
oftentimes  for  want  of  thought  or  with  a  wild  desire  to  empha- 
size all  thoughts,  and  here  he  shows  a  lack  of  repose,  and  of 
discrimination,  and  of  proportion. 

And,  while  we  are  leaving  this  painful  topic,  let  us  take  up 
one  which  is  equally  distressing.  Sometimes  we  see  the  trained 
public  speaker  so  injudiciously  trained  that  he  attempts  the 
actual  portrayal  of  things  by  means  of  the  facial  muscles.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  the  orator  to  work  his  arms  overmuch,  but 
it  is  a  far  more  deplorable  thing  for  him  to  get  the  idea  that 
he  can  convey  thought  or  feeling  by  systematically  working 
his  face,  also.  He  essays  the  marvelous  facial  expression  of  the 
few  and  wots  not  that  these  marvelous  powers  are  for  the  few. 
Some  good  teacher  ought  to  tell  him  that  good  facial  expres- 
sion is  the  outward  sign  of  great  thoughts  and  a  mighty  soul, 
— but  unfortunately  the  good  teacher  is  not  often  on  hand  at 
critical  times  I  And  so  he  goes  on  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
inimitable,  the  achievement  of  the  impossible.  The  |)Oor 
devil  may  have  only  the  sentiment  of  a  toad  and  the  mental 
vivacity  of  an  owl,  and  his  features  may  have  no  more  plastic- 
ity than  the  integuments  of  his  heel, — no  matter! — if  he  is 
sufficiently  trained  by  the  wrong  elocutionist  he  must  work  his 
face,  and  his  audience,  turned  to  syujpathetic  spectators,  must 
suffer  with  him. 

The  wrong  sort  of  elocutionary  training,  which  does  not 
help  the  public  speaker,  is  finical  and  precise  about  enuncia- 
tion and  pronunciation.  It  is  a  sad  and  sickening  thing  when 
one  has  reached  such  a  state  of  bad  elocutionary  training  that 
he  cannot  let  a  phrase  fall  trippingly  from  the  tongue.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  there  are  pronunciations  right  and  pronun- 
ciations wrong,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  vulvar  and  slovenly 
to  talk  behind  the  teeth  so  that  the  audil6r  must  listen  pain- 
fully to  what  is  said.  Possibly  we  all  need  to  have  our 
attention  called  tu  these  matters  often.  l>ut  when  tiie  speaker 
is  trained  beyond  the  distinct  enunciation  which  will  surely 
and   easily   carry   his   message   to  willing  ears,  when   he   is  so 
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trained  that  every  syllable  will  be  arrogantly  jabbed  into  his 
hearers,  then  he  is  in  a  way  to  give  an  audience  a  very 
wretched  quarter  of  an  hour  and  sometimes,  on  ill  occasion,  a 
very  miserable  hour.  We  don*t  mind  watching  a  pretty  girl 
on  a  slack  wire  at  a  circus,  but  the  sense  of  strain  becomes 
very  great  after  five  or  ten  minutes  and  we  desire  her  to  do 
something  easy  on  the  solid  earth;  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  certain 
carefully  pronounced  discourses  I  could  name  to  you  ;  the 
sense  of  artificiality,  of  unreality,  of  dishonesty,  and  of  preca- 
rious strain  has  sent  me  home  in  a  state  of  wonderment  and 
fatigue. 

This  pernicious  training  for  public  speaking  is  particularly 
obnoxious  when  the  performer  has  been  taught  to  inject 
certain  foreign  accents,  intonations  and  pronunciations.  Much 
of  this  cannot  be  put  into  words  without  tedious  examples 
with  which  I  shall  not  afflict  you.  You  will  comprehend  my 
sentiments  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  effect,  in 
this  valley  where  we  mostly  speak  good  English,  the  Yankee 
inability  to  pronounce  the  sound  of  r.  It  is  just  as  bad  to 
take  our  thoroughly  canine  r  down  into  New  England  without 
some  slight  modification.  It  is  in  bad  form  to  take  our  thin  a 
over  to  old  Elngland,  and  it  makes  great  havoc  when  teachers 
introduce  the  broad  English  a  into  the  central  parts  of  the 
United  Slates.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  come  with  authority  and 
bring  rjrther  into  a  connnunity  which  has  long  breathed 
^^•lher;  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  introduce  bronr//<f/tis  to  those  who 
have  long  and  successfully  and  unanimously  endured  bron- 
r//^^tis.  I  try  not  to  be  splenetive  and  rash  about  odd 
pronunciations  but  I  do  lose  my  temper  sometimes  *when  I 
find  that  speakers  have  been  laboriously  trained  into  an 
appearance  of  pedantic  precision,  usually  going  wrong. 

The  finest  rhetorical  effects  are  only  attainable  bv  the  artist 
who  conceals  himself  and  his  methods.  Jf  there  is  not  self- 
abnegation,  and  if  the  machinery  is  exposed  to  sight  or 
revealed  in  any  way,  then  the  attention  is  distracted  and  the 
desired  train  of  thought  and  emotion  is  disturbed.  This 
truth  ai)plies  not  only  to  peculiarties  of  enunciation  and  j)ro- 
nunciation  but  to  voice,  gesture  and  general  deportment. 
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But  what  a  lot  of  damnatory  criticism  have  I  been  voiding. 
Let  us  speak  no  more  of  that  training  which  does  harm  to  the 
public  speaker  but  of  that  which  helps  to  his  ends.  And  let 
us  begin  by  praise  of  that  good  training  which  takes  the 
speaker  into  the  background  and  brings  the  subject  to  the 
front.  It  is  a  good  teacher  who  puts  the  pupil  through  the 
form  of  public  performances,  before  a  little  audience  if  pos- 
sible, makes  him  unafraid  of  his  own  voice,  eliminates 
bashfulness,  stage- fright,  and  the  lesser  manifestations  of  self- 
consciousness.  The  precepts  of  a  wise  teacher  are  of  value, 
but  actual  practice  before  teacher  and  class  is  better  still. 

We  have  had  something  not  altogether  pleasant  to  say  of 
over-precise  pronunciation,  but  I  can  say  naught  but  good  of 
that  teaching  which  brings  the  public  speaker  to  deliver  his 
message  so  clearly  that  it  shall  be  received  without  strain  by 
an  auditor  one  hundred  feet  away.  But  here  let  art  hide  art. 
The  object  is  10  avoid  wearying  the  auditor;  it  is  never  the 
object  to  demonstrate  the  orator's  culture. 

We  hear  much  about  the  building  of  a  voice  by  precepts 
and  methods,  but  a  physiologist  may  be  pardoned  for  indulg- 
ing himself  in  deep  skepticism.  Phonation,  pure  and  simple, 
is  a  thing  so  <?trictly  automatic,  so  unconscious,  so  much  a 
result  of  anatomic  structure  that  cannot  be  changed,  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  character  of  the  voice  can  be  altered 
in  any  predetermined  way  by  taking  thought  thereto.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  be  wise  about  the  elocutionist  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  spending  hours  in  practice,  every  day,  but  I 
will  be  so  wise  as  to  say  that  the  ordinary  public  si)eaker  will 
not  alter  his  tones  essentially  by  any  direct  means. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  indirect  means  can  change  the  public 
speaker's  tones?  The  prodigious  power  of  unconscious  imita- 
tion. You  have  a  hundred, — perhaps  a  thousand  oj)portunities 
to  observe  that  when  travellers  return  to  their  homes  they 
show  not  alone  some  change  of  accent  and  intonation  of 
phrases,  but  the  very  quality  of  their  tones,  taken  singly,  is 
altered.  Persons  who  live  together  come  to  talk  alike  by  this 
same  power  of  unconscious  imitation.  It  is  therefore  possible 
for  the  teacher  by  a  long  association  with  a  pupil   to  bring 
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about  some  change  in  the  pupil's  voice,  through  the  force  of 
this  imitation.  But  the  teacher  need  not  flatter  himself  that, 
by  precepts  enforced  through  a  short  acquaintance,  he  can 
modify  the  voice  of  the  pupil  in  any  appreciable  degree,  for 
any  particular  voice  is  a  resultant  of  inherited  structure,  in- 
herited tendencies  and  the  unconscious  imitation  of  many 
associates  of  whom  the  teacher  is  perhaps  the  last  and  least 
intimate. 

The  public  speaker  who  is  lacking  in  vivid  imagination  and 
strong  emotions  can  never  attain  the  highest  success.  He 
may,  to  be  sure,  be  persuasive  by  the  force  of  clear,  cold  logic, 
but  no  one  will  care  to  follow  him  in  his  frozen  way.  Under 
pure  logic  the  strongest  bench  of  judges  will  nod,  the  most 
intelligent  jury  will  slumber,  the  most  admiring  congregation 
will  fidgit,  the  paying  audience  will  cough  or  go  home  or, 
worst  of  all,  will  whisper.  Good,  average  people  simply  will 
not  listen  to  argument  in  its  bare  bones.  .  Persuasion  is 
wrought  by  soul  meeting  soul, — by  passion  firing  passion. 
Earnest  conviction  only  comes  that  way.  Sympathy,  com- 
munity of  sentiment,  hatred  of  this,  love  of  tholt,  loathing  for 
the  other  thing,  horror,  reverence,  fear,  amazement, — these 
and  all  sentiments  must  be  added  to  logic  in  order  to  persuade. 

Now,  whence  shall  these  sentiments,  these  emotions  come? 
They  must  come  out  of  the  orator.  He  must  be  a  creature  of 
fire  and  passion  or  he  cannot  pretend  to  elocution,  be  he 
trained  ever  so  wisely.  Is  it  needful  that  the  elocutionist  shall 
have  lived  long,  shall  have  suffered  much,  shall  have  loved 
deeply  and  widely,  shall  have  hated  bitterly?  I  do  verily 
think  that  is  the  surest  way  to  finish  the  education  of  a  great 
orator,  a  great  actor,  or  a  great  elocutionist.  I  would  have  the 
whole  gamut  of  passion  lived  over  so  that  no  note  or  chord  of 
it  should  be  strange  or  foreign  to  the  performer.  Failing 
that,  (for  some  good  people  will  be  young  and  happy  and 
commonplace  and  peaceful),  there  must  be  in  the  speaker 
some  divine  prescience,  some  passioiiate  fore- knowledge  of  all 
that  may  couie  into  life,  some  prophecy  which  shall  outrun  all 
exi)erien(e  and  bring,  even  to  young  souls,  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil. 
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And  then  what?  Then  the  public  speaker,  as  he  follows 
his  text  and  his  logic,  must  have  the  power  of  depicting  the 
passions  which  he  feels.  And  how  shall  the  speaker  depict 
anything?  By  words?  Certainly  not.  Words  are  but  poor 
things;  they  are  the  skeleton  on  which  the  elocutionist  presses 
his  fine  clay, — tl;e  canvass  on  which  he  spreads  his  colors.  If 
mere  words  could  do  the  work  the  speaker  might,  in  every 
case,  have  leave  to  print  his  remarks  and  much  precious  time 
would  be  saved.  No,  he  must  actually  feel,  or  seem  to  feel, 
the  sentinients  and  the  emotions  he  would  inspire;  there  must 
be  something  in  voice  or  pose,  or  gesture  or  facial  expression, 
(and  that  is  a  sort  of  gesture),  to  convey  his  feelings  and  by 
sympathy  inspire  the  like  feelings  in  those  who  hear  and  see 
him. 

Much  of  this  is  instinctive,  and  ever  must  be.  It  is  beyond 
all  teaching  and  learning.  I  call  to  your  mind  the  beautiful 
and  perfect  delineations  which  come  from  gifted  children, 
sometimes  ;  their  elocution,  so  to  call  it,  is  perfect  of  its  kind, 
though  subject  to  limitations  which  grow  out  of  immature  in- 
tellects and  narrow  experience.  I  call  to  your  mind  also  the 
charmingly  perfect  elocution  of  such  untrained  speakers  as 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Mark  Twain  and  George  W.  Cable,  to 
abundantly  justify  a  statement  which  I  present  to  you  that 
while  training  is  of  value,  yet  there  are  gifted  speakers  who  are 
masters  of  elocution  without  training. 

It  is  a  strange  truth  to  me  that  the  people  who  have  con- 
quered and  explored  and  colonized  the  world,  the  people  who 
have  done  most  of  the  delving  and  carrying  and  trading,  the 
people  who  have  created  the  greatest  machines,  the  people 
who  have  mastered  the  forces  of  nature  in  highest  degree, — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  i)eoi)le  who  speak  English, — have  less  of 
the  power  of  exj)ression  than  the  |)eople  who  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  So  we  who  have  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  blood,  (and  I  might  add  those  who  have  (iennan 
blood),  must  oftentimes  study  that  which  the  southern  races 
never  need  to  study.  We  nuist  strive,  under  the  unwritten 
and  unlearned  canons  of  good  taste,  to  acc()in})lish  that  bodily 
expression  of  sentiment  which  the  southern  races  need  rather 
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to  suppress.  If  it  were  not  for  this  poverty  of  expression 
among  the  most  puissant  people  of  the  world  I  might  almost 
say  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  teachers  of  elocution  or  of 
training  for  public, speakers.  But  compounded  as  we  are,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be,  for  at  least  the  great  body  of 
speakers,  some  inspiration  to  a  freer  expression  based  upon  a 
more  intense  feeling  than  is  native  to  us.  I  speak  of  this  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  has  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  In  the  shortest  terms,  the  average  American  speaker 
needs  from  his  teacher  an  inspiration  to  eloquent  bodily  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  urge  that  the  final  appeal  is  always  to 
the  canons  of  good  taste  to  which  we  made  allusion  in  a 
former  paragraph.  If  the  teacher  has  not  that  saving  thing 
which  we  cannot  define  or  measure  out  to  you, — good  taste, — 
then  the  teacher  is  ever  sending  his  pupil  awry.  If  the  pupil 
has  not  good  taste,  then  the  case  is  hopeless;  we  need  not 
look  for  high  excellence,  nor  for  any  artistic  performance. 
Without  this  precious  endowment  a  man  may  make  a  passably 
good  mimic  or  a  girl  may  become  a  fair  and  trifling  entertainer 
with  the  help  of  some  funny  pieces,  some  good  clothes  and 
some  music  to  fill  in  the  time;  but  without  taste  neither  man 
nor  woman  will  be  able  to  prove  all  things  in  elocution  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Training 
cannot  save  the  elocutionist  who  is  deficient  in  person,  voice, 
talent  and  good  taste.  But  there  is  a  training  which,  always 
moving  within  sane  physiological  limits  and  by  natural 
methods  greatly  helps  the  talented  elocutionist,  chiefly  by 
arousing  his  critical  powers  and  by  stimulating  his  power  of 
expression. 

GENERAL  DLSCUSSION. 


Mr.  Adams:  I  have  enjoyed  this  very  greatly,  and  can  hardly 
think  that  I  understand  the  speaker  correctly  regard inir  one 
thing.  I  desire  to  ask  if  he  believes  that  a  speaker  who 
has  a  very  weak  voice,  perhaps  small  organs  of  speech,  cannot 
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be  so  changed  by  exercise  as  to  have  a  strong  voice  and  en- 
large his  vocal  organs?  Isn't  it  true  that  in  music  and  speech 
both,  a  voice  can  be  so  changed  by  training  that  that  which 
was  at  first  miserable  can  be  made  excellent. 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  it  but  fair  that  Dr.  Milli- 
kin  be  given  time  at  this  point  to  answer  this  question,  from  a. 
physiological  standpoint. 

Dr.  MiLLiKiN:  I  will  say  that  if  a  man  has  a  weak  voice  by 
reason  of  faulty  structure  within  the  larynx,  no  man  can  change 
it  by  any  possible  means.  I  have  niyself  had  some  knowledge 
of  voices  which  were  exceedingly  weak  after  the  larynx  had 
changed;  they  were  carrying  along  an  imitation  of  their  boy- 
hood voice.  By  calling  attention  to  that,  and  by  forcing  them 
to  drop  one  whole  octave  in  speech,  they  presently  fell  into  a 
method  which  was  natural  and  harmonious  with  the  structure 
of  the  larynx  as  the  larynx  had  grown.  I  confess  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  speaking  or  singing  voice  radically  altered 
as  to  its  range  or  its  timbre  by  training.  I  have  had  a  very 
sorrowful  experience  among  my  patients, — for  I  am  souiewhat 
musical,  and  much  addicted  to  singing  myself,  and  a  close 
critic  of  singing  among  the  young  people  around  me — and  I 
have  had  some  sorrowful  experience  in  that  regard.  I  have 
know  some  beautiful  voices  ruined,  in  this  building,  by  efforts 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  patients — yes,  I  will  call 
them  patients — by  efforts  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
methods  rather  than  upon  results.  I  think  the  results  are 
more  unfortunate  even  in  singing  than  they  are  in  speaking. 

Now,  to  respond  a  little  more  clearly,  or  perhaps  to  recap- 
itulate and  restate  what  I  have  said,  I  will  say  that  if  there  is 
in  the  larynx  of  any  given  pupil  the  possibility  of  an  improved 
tone,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  fastening  the  patient's  or 
pupil's  attention  upon  it  for  a  time — and  it  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  time — by  the  elocutionist,  assisted  oftentimes 
by  intelligent  members  of  the  fajnily.  But  if  there  is  not  a 
structural  possibility  there,  the  case  is  simply  hoj)eless,  whether 
in  speaking  or  in  singing. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  desire  simply  to  say  that  I  can  hardly  think 
yet  that  the  gentlemen  and  I  will  come  apart  u[)on   this  ques- 
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tion.  I  want  to  speak  of  one  case;  a  young  minister,  success- 
ful in  every  way  but  voice,  came  to  me  and  spoke  in  this 
fashion,  (illustrating).  He  had  a  voice  fully  as  bad  as  the  one 
I  just  gave.  I  found  first  that  the  structural  condition  was 
wrong,  as  the  gentleman  said;  but  the  removal  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsil  did  not  overcome  the  difficultv.  He  still 
habitually  spoke  as  I  have  illustrated.  However,  only  a  few 
months  of  direct  training  every  day  completely  changed  that 
voice  to  a  full,  pure  voice.  I  believe  there  are  many  such 
cases;  1  presume  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Hynson:  I  fully  believe  that  both  gentlemen  are  right. 
I  have  myself  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  line  of 
defective  voices,  and  it  has  been  my  conviction  for  a  good 
many  years,  that  the  voice  structurally  cannot  be  changed.  To 
give  a  personal  experience:  Before  I  began  to  study  voice,  my 
own  voice  could  not  be  told  from  my  father's;  after  studying 
and  teaching  for  years,  it  still  could  not  be  told  from  my 
father's  by  members  of  the  family  in  the  adjoining  room;  but 
I  believe  that  it  has  certain  qualities,  certain  modifications, 
which  can  only  come  through  cultivation.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence, not  a  year  ago,  with  a  gentleman  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  had  something  like  the  experience  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  one  of 
our  leading  medical  colleges,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  hence  a  physician.  He  was  unable  to  go  on  with  his  lec- 
ture course,  and  he  had  decided  that  he  would  have  to  give  it 
up.  His  voice  has  been  radically  changed,  and  yet  not 
structurally,  I  believe;  but  it  was  because  of  the  improper 
manipulation  of  the  organs.  In  other  words,  1  believe  that 
most  voices  are  ruined  after  they  are  made.  They  are  injured 
in  the  esca[)e  and  not  in  iheir  i)roduction. 

Mrs.  Brown:  1  wish  to  concur  in  what  the  last  gentleman 
has  said.  Structurally,  the  voice  is  probably  unchangeable, 
but  it  mav  be  subjected  to  very  great  iinproveinent  even  where 
the  structure  seems  to  be  defective  in  the  bcuinnin^:.  Ob- 
servation  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion  also,  that  tiiere  are 
errors  imbibed  probably  in  childhood,  during  j^nowtii,  which 
seem   to  be  structural   defects,  and  may  by  careful   teac  hing  be 
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entirely  removed,  I  am  sure.  This  distinction  which  the 
gentleman  names,  or  the  absence  of  any  distinction  between 
his  own  voice  and  his  father's,  is  perhaps  what  we  might  call 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  voice.  That  is  unchangeable. 
But  there  are  so  many  things  that  pertain  to  the  make-iip  of 
the  future  of  the  voice,  that  fundamentally  it  may  remain  the 
same,  and  yet  structurally  almost  seem  to  be  different.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  will  concur  in  this  view  in  regard  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  has  referred.  Now,  the  human  voice  as  an 
instrument  must  be  used  properly,  and  the  great  difficulty  is 
that  the  pupil  does  not  learn  in  early  life  how  to  use  the  voice, 
especially  from  its  basis  of  lung  power,  and  often  that  which 
seems  to  be  a  structural  defect  is  not  such,  but  a  defective 
breathing,  a  defective  use  of  the  organs  which  are  structurally 
normal.     That  has  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  McAvov:  I  want  to  agree  in  the  main  with  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Millikin,  because  I  think  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  there  is  too  much  training  which  is  just  simply  action  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  think 
for  a  moment  that  if  there  were  enlarged  turbinated  bones  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  nose,  or  if  there  were  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  if  the  uvula  was  elongated,  that  a  pure  tone  could 
be  produced  until  a  surgeon  had  removed  these  difficulties; 
but  after  such  a  removal,  the  only  training  that  can  be  given 
is  to  give  strength,  flexibility  and  reach,  and  that  may  be  done 
just  as  we  have  said  in  one  of  the  sections,  through  vowel 
exercises,  or  through  the  utterance  of  conibi nations  of  vowels 
with  consonants  or  phrases.  The  doctor,  himself,  is  a  living 
example  of  one  who  speaks  with  elegance,  and  1  understand 
that  he  has  had  no  training.  Wendell  Phillips  is  an  example 
of  one  who  speaks — or  did  speak —beautifully;  and  he  had 
much  trainintr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  an  exain])le  of  one  who 
trained  his  voice  daily,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  a  voice 
that  perhaps  has  had  more  discipline  than  any  voice  which 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  that  is  that  of  Richard  Mans- 
field. There  is  no  auditorium  in  the  world  where  he  has  under- 
taken to  speak,  that  he  has  not  been  heard  in  ordinary  tones. 
and  he  runs  the  scales  two  hours  every  day  that  he  is  well. 
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Mr.  Blanchard:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  cultivation 
of  the  voice  should  be  in  pursuance  of  certain  ideas.  We  all 
agree  that  we  are  largely  educated  by  imitation.  The  speaker 
himself  declared  that.  I  think  that  principle  carried  out  will 
result  in  almost  perfection  of  voice;  for  instance,  a  musi- 
cian wishes  to  strike  a  certain  note,  we  will  say  the  key  of  G. 
He  wishes  to  use  that  scale.  He  hears  the  tone.  The  chord 
is  given.  He  wishes  to  take  an  octave  above;  before  he  can 
do  that  he  must  hear  it  in  the  mind;  must  have  an  idea  of 
what  that  tone  is  before  he  can  strike  it;  having  that  he  does 
not  have  to  think  about  the  muscles  he  is  to  contract  such  a 
fractional  part  of  a  minute.  No,  nature  has  given  him  the 
power  to  produce  that  tone,  providing  he  can  think  it.  I  take 
it  that  is  right  in  line  with  the  argument  of  the  speaker;  so  far 
as  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  concerned,  the  only  difficulty  we 
have  is  in  bringing  the  muscles  under  control,  or,  in  other 
words,  commanding  them  a  sufficient  number  of  times  till 
they  respond  to  the  ideal.  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  you 
must  try  again,"  just  as  in  trying  to  walk,  trying  to  write,  or 
anything  else;  you  must  repeat  the  effort  time  and  time  again 
till  the  ability  shall  come.  In  doing  so,  you  get  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  development  of  the  muscles  in  the  throat 
which  is  necessary,  I  take  it,  to  the  best  use  of  the  voice.  You 
also  discipline  those  muscles  to  act  according  to  your  ideal. 
That  is  the  best  possible  form  of  voice  culture  and  seldom 
results  in  error ;  few  voices  are  ruined  thus,  because  the  person 
has  an  ideal  of  quality  as  well  as  of  pitch,  and  if  he  finds  his 
voice  is  coarse,  if  he  has  hurt  himself  by  too  much  contrac- 
tion, he  siniply  changes  his  ideal  to  one  of  freedom,  one  of 
beauty  and  purity,  and  the  voice  responds.  For  I  take  it 
that  the  voice  is  a  report  of  the  state  of  mind  in  the  indi- 
vidual. If  he  will  only  get  the  state  of  mind,  and  i)ersist  in 
that  state  of  mind  till  his  muscles  shall  respond,  he  will  have 
the  voice. 

Dr.  Milliken:  GoodI 

Mrs.  Mvers:  In  every  pai>er  I  have  had  the  |)leasure  of 
hearing  from  this  platform,  something  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  that  which  is  false  in  elocution.     We  are  getting  very  sound 
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advice.  I  think  we  take  our  drubbing  with  very  good  grace. 
1 1  seems  to  me  that  we  recognize  the  force  of  it,  because  it 
always  meets  with  applause.  Since  we  seem  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  condemned  in  elocution,  what  is  the 
reason  that  we  hear  so  much  of  it  on  the  platform?  Does  it 
still  exist?  My  judgment  seems  to  be  convinced  that  the  diffi- 
culty must  then  lie  in  our  ideals,  or  in  our  tastes,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  this  convention  something 
could  be  done  to  change  the  ideals  or  the  tastes  of  the  elocu- 
tionists. I  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  reading 
platform  that  there  are  those  who  think  they  are  in  the  right 
way,  who  are  working  for  the  truth  and  yet  fall  short  of  it. 
Now,  what  can  we  do  to  change  the  iaeals? 

President  Trueblood:  Two  of  the  gentlemen  have  men- 
tioned Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  one  of  the  great  orators  of  this 
country.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  his  early  training,  from 
what  he  has  written  about  himself  and  what  others  have  said 
of  him,  that  his  voice  as  a  vocal  instrument  when  he  was  a 
boy  was  exceedingly  inferior.  It  was  said  by  his  sister  that 
very  often  she  would  have  him  repeat  three  or  four  times 
what  he  was  saying  before  she  could  understand  him.  It 
was  not  wholly  poor  articulation.  It  was  in  the  formation  of 
the  organ  of  voice.  He  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
trainer,  Mr.  Lovell,  of  New  Haven,  who  helped  him  very 
greatly  in  vocal  power.  Helped  him  to  strengthen  his  voice 
by  certain  exercises  as  you  may  .strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  by  exercise.  Beecher  was  a  student  of  elocution  for  seven 
years,  a  year  or  so  before  he  went  to  Amherst  College,  and  all 
the  time  while  at  Amherst.  He  said  he  lived  a  mile  from  the 
college  across  a  woodland,  and  that  as  he  went  to  and  from 
his  recitations  he  required  himself  to  go  through  certain  exer- 
cises in  voice  culture.  The  consequence  was,  as  we  all  know, 
that  Beecher  was  able  to  fill  the  largest  halls  in  the  United 
States  with  perfect  comfort — simply  because  he  had  developed 
his  vocal  muscles.  The  vocal  chords  were,  in  his  case,  the 
better  for  vocal  training,  His  (lualily  of  tone  was  improved, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  voice  was  very  much  stronger  in 
every  respect — in  force  and  all  the  other  elements  of  expression. 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Milliken  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
develop  the  voice  by  practice. 

Mrs.  Aldkich:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  first  speaker  if  it 
has  not  been  his  experience,  as  I  know  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  a  majority  of  those  here,  that  about  ninety- nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  poor  voices  that  we  meet  with  daily, 
are  the  result  of  misuse  and  bad  habit,  rather  than  structural 
defect?  That  has  been  my  experience  in  every  case.  I  have 
had  but  five  or  six  who  have  structural  defect  causing  bad 
voice,  where  I  have  had  hundreds  who  have  nasality,  speaking 
through  closed  teeth,  or  such  misuse  of  the  voice  as  results 
finally,  perhaps,  in  organic  disease.  I  know  that  is  the  trouble 
with  most  of  the  speakers,  especially  among  the  public  school 
teachers. 

Mr.  Junkerman:  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Music  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  voices.  I  want  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Aldrich  struck  the  right  key.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
it  that  the  fault  is  principally  in  allowing  the  children  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  six  or  more,  and  then  sending  them  to  our 
public  schools  to  become  perfect  readers,  perfect  speakers  and 
perfect  singers.     That  is  impossible. 

1  was  in  Germany  in  1889.  I  hunted  up  a  man  in  the  City  of 
Berlin  who  advertised  to  train  American  voices  for  singing. 
Having  been  away  from  Cincinnati  for  some  time,  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  see  somebody  1  gould  talk  to,  and  1  went  to  see 
him.  The  interview  with  him  amused  me,  because  coming 
from  the  United  States  I  tried  to  speak  German  to  him,  and 
he  tried  to  speak  English  to  me.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said, 
and  I  will  try  to  iinitale  his  way  of  speaking.  He  said:  **Mr. 
Junkerman,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  people  of  your  country? 
1  am  trying  to  teach  them,  but  they  always  si)eak  from  a  closed 
mouth.  They  do  not  o[)en  their  mouths.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" Now,  a  man  three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  here 
had  noticed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  open 
their  mouths  in  speaking  or  sini^ingl  There  must  he  some- 
thing radically  wrong.  1  wish  we  had  in  every  school  in  Cin- 
cinnati an  elocution  teacher.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  peoj.le 
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are  willing  to  allow  their  children  to  speak  and  read  as  they 
do,  and  after  they  have  grown  to  an  age — may  be  as  old  as 
myself — they  turn  them  over  to  an  elocutionist.  That  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  the  beginning,  the  first  year  in  school. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Tressel:  Did  you  ever  hear  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  at  his  Wednesday  evening  services,  as  well  as  on  the 
platform  in  a  speech? 

President  Trueblood:  I  never  did. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Tressel:  I  doubt  if  you  ever  heard  the  man 
then.  He  was  entirely  different.  I  would  like  the  doctor  to 
explain  that.  A  man  that  never  heard  him  plead  for  souls, 
did  not  know  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  and  so  with  every  such 
man.  Unless  you  have  heard  him  speaking  straight  to  the 
soul,  you  do  not  know  the  power  of  the  man  at  all.  I  have 
heard  him  on  the  platform  frequently. 

President  Trueblood:  Your  time  has  come  to  respond, 
Dr.  Millikin. 

Dr.  Millikin:  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Junkerman  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  told  his  German  friend  in  America  we 
have  little  by  little  found  out  the  fact,  that  when  a  man  opens 
his  mouth,  he  is  very  apt  to  put  his  foot  in  it.  I  don't  know 
why  we  talk  behind  our  teeth  ;  I  think  it  is  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  pioneer  or  farm  life  that  has  prevailed  here. 
I  think  it  has  made  men  more  taciturn.  We  are  no  longer  a 
pioneer  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  no  longer  a  fanning 
people.  The  drift  is  into  the  cities;  and  I  believe  we  will  be 
no  longer  so  taciturn.  I  think  that  as  we  slowly  degenerate 
we  will  open  our  niouths  more  and  speak  a  little  plainer.  That 
would  be  my  answer  to  the  German  philosopher.  The  fact  is, 
as  the  German  said,  we  do  talk  behind  our  teeth  most  shame- 
fully. The  fact  is,  also,  that  our  children  are  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  however  much  they  may  be  schooled  in  good  manners 
—or  bad  manners — at  home,  they  are  never  taught  to  enunciate 
properly.  I  know  of  no  such  training  in  the  family.  That  is 
my  experience.  I  am  afraid  there  are  none  of  you  old  enough 
to  remember  Uncle  Steve.  The  only  time  I  ever  heard 
Uncle  Steve  say  anything  in  the  way  of  a  conversation  was 
when  he  was  laying  down  the  rules  ap|)lyin'g  to  the  magistrates, 
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and  he  said  in  effect — I  remember  it  very  well,  though  I 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  years  old  when  he  made 
that  discovery — he  said,  that  any  plain  farmer  of  common 
sense,  if  he  happens  to  be  elected  Squire,  will  perform  the 
functions  of  his  office  properly,  because  the  law  is  crystallized 
common  sense,  and  any  good  farmer  has  common  sense;  and 
his  decisions  would  seldom  be  over-ruled  in  the  higher  courts. 
But  let  that  poor  man  be  elected  to  a  second  term,  if  he  gets 
to  have — you  know  what — a  certain  kind  of  feeling  that  I  will 
not  name!  That  illustrates  fully  that  precepts  alone  outride 
common  sense  and  true  feeling. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difference  between  you  and 
me,  my  good  friend.  I  am  sure  I  magnify  your  office,  provided 
you  are  good  and  true  physiological  elocutionists;  I  do  mag- 
nify your  office,  but  I  magnify  it  over  all  precepts,  either  io 
effecting  proper  enunciation,  pronunciation,  or  proper  bodily 
expression.  Precepts  do  not  go.  What  does  go?  The  very 
thing  you  have  been  suggesting  to  me  all  over  the  room,  the 
force  of  good,  warm,  rich  thought,  the  force  of  emotion^ 
mental  attitudes — leading  surely  up  to  bodily  attitudes. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  influence ;  bodily  attitudes  do  give  us 
mental  attitudes.  Every  warm  actor,  every  warm  speaker 
knows  that.  Tone,  the  timbre  of  the  voice,  the  position  of 
the  vocal  organs,  the  position  of  the  little  muscles  that  move 
the  vocal  chords,  and  the  position  of  the  great  muscles  that 
move  the  bone  and  body — those  are  made  in  the  true  elocu- 
tionist  chiefly  out  of  mental  attitudes.  Now,  can  you  gel  in- 
side of  your  pupils  to  inspire  them?  I  think  you  can  if  you 
are  true  teachers;  not  in  elocution  alone,  but  in  teaching  an\- 
thing  else,  if  you  cannot  work  from  within,  you  fail;  and  if 
you  work  from  without  by  precept,  you  certainly  fail.  It  is 
inspiration  after  all. 

Then  there  is  a  certain  saving  unconscious  imitation  of  a 
good  teacher  through  long  intercourse  that  will  save  the  pupil 
if  there  is  anvthiniif  in  \\\\\\,  Not  everv  sow's  ear  will  n^ake  a 
silk  purse;  not  every  maiden  or  youth  lK*witched  by  the  ap- 
plause which  comes  to  the  platform  performer,  will  make  an 
elocutionist.     Not  one  in  a  hundred  that  comes  before  vou 
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will  be  an  elocutionist,  for  there  is  a  rare  combination  needed 
there, — a  rare  combination — and  your  labors  are  oftentimes 
for  naught  through  no  fault  of  yours. 

I  am  asked  why  Beecher  was  a  better  man,  perhaps  by  im- 
plication, why  his  voice  was  more  beautiful  when  he  was 
pleading  for  souls,  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face.  I  will  sin)ply 
say,  because  he  had  a  better  mental  attitude ;  and,  training  or 
no  training,  his  voice  became  richer,  purer,  truer,  more  beauti- 
ful, more  in  harmony  with  the  work  in  hand  ;  and  that  is 
elocution,  so  far  as  voice  makes  elocution.  So  there  is  no 
difference  between  you  and  me,  there  is  not  especially  any 
difference  between  myself  and  Mr.  Adams,  whom  I  must  per- 
mit to  differ  with  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  proper  imita- 
tion, by  proper  example,  vicious  habits  of  speaking,  even  in 
phonation,  may  be  changed  to  some  degree,  but  after  all  there 
will  be  a  family  ring  to  the  voice;  after  all,  you  elocutionists 
will  find  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  go  quite  far  enough 
back  ;  for  as  Oliver  Wendell  Hotnes  has  suggested  to  us, — the 
surest  way  to  keep  a  man  out  of  jail  oftentimes  is  to  go  two 
hundred  years  back  and  give  him  another  set  of  grandparents. 
It  will  come  out  in  spite  of  training  in  many  cases.  You  can 
correct  errors,  I  doubt  not.  The  very  interesting  history  of 
Mr.  Beecher  exhibits  that  he  had  some  radical  assistance, 
though  not  in  eradicating  such  defects  as  we  often  see,  such 
as  bad  conditions  of  the  nasal  passages,  or,  going  back  to  the 
pharynx,  some  adenoid  growths  that  belong  to  youths  that 
grow  up  into  strong  men  and  women  son)etimes.  Perhaps 
that  could  have  been  remedied  by  a  modern  surgeon,  but 
the  !nodern  surgeon  was  not  there  when  Beecher  was  a  boy. 
It  shows  me,  in  the  development  of  his  voice,  that  that  great 
throat  was  meant  to  give  you  a  grand,  rich  voice — a  well 
pitched,  resonant,  manly  voice.  You  can  have  a  good  voice 
without  this  structural  development. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  interest  that  was  told  me 
recently.  Whitney  was  to  sing  in  Indianapolis  some  years  ago 
in  oratorio.  He  was  not  (|iiite  pleased  with  the  condiliDn  of  his 
voice,  thought  there  wns  some  active  disorder,  He  went  to  a 
physician  who  did  not  know  him.     The  physician  looked  into 
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his  throat;  at  once  he  called  to  his  assistant  and  said, 
"  Heavens!  look  into  this  man's  throat  1  Look  at  that  larynx." 
They  both  looked  at  the  larynx,  and  turned  away  their  heads 
in  consultation.  Then  as  with  one  voice  they  said,  **  Man,  do 
you  know  that  you  ought  to  cultivate  your  voice?  I  believe 
you  could  sing  base."  And  he  could  sing  base;  but  without 
that  structural  basis  he  could  not  have  sung  base. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  noble  youth  of  twenty-four,  went  to 
New  York  a  few  months  ago  to  improve  his  voice.  I  said  to 
him,  **  Boy,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go.  You  sing  like  an  angel 
now,  maybe  like  an  archangel.  I  am  afraid  they  will  make  a 
fool  of  you;  they  will  spoil  you."  I  said  to  him,  "  Eddie,  my 
boy,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  ever  were  made  to  talk;  cer- 
tainly singing  has  been  grafted  upon  this  preposterous  human 
species  in  late  years.  Perhaps  neither  speaking  nor  singing  is 
natural,  quite,  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Be  careful  boy; 
remember  when  you  sing  that  you  are  doing  a  highly  artificial 
thing,  for  a  very  good  end,  however."  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  right  teacher.  He  scarely  said  a  word  to  him 
about  these  foolish  methods;  he  did  not  pump  into  him  any 
precepts  about  anatomical  structure.  He  sang  for  him;  he 
made  the  boy  sing;  he  made  him  sing  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  his  master — 1  will  name  him,  for  he  deserves  it — his  mas- 
ter, Savage,  sang  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  imitated 
the  master  unconsciously,  not  with  malice  aforethought — he 
had  his  kindly  criticism.  There  was  creative  power  in  the 
boy;  there  was  artistic  expression,  by  the  help  of  his  master; 
but  there  were  very  few  of  those  daily  precepts.  Now,  1  know 
this  will  be  a  marvelpusly  successful  case,  because  his  master 
sent  him  the  other  day  a  note  of  introduction,  and  alluded  to 
him  as  the  coming  basso  of  New  York  city.  I  give  you  this 
highly  successful  case  of  voice  training  to  indicate  to  you  what 
can  be  done  by  example  without  much  precept;  by  uncon- 
scious imitation,  by  kindly  criticisin. 

And,  my  dear  friends,  if  I  have  anything  to  congratulate 
.iuyself  for  today,  it  is  because  I've  led  you  a  little  bit  out  of 
the  rouline  of  your  work;  1  have  led  you  off  into  transcen- 
.dental  talk,  debate  or  discourse;  for  if  you  do  not  put  poetry 
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into  ycur  art,  if  you  are  not  transcendentalists,  you  are  neither 
elocutionists  nor  good  teachers;  but  I  know  you  are  all  of 
that. 


By  request  of  President  Trueblood,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Soper, 
first  vice  president,  now  temporarily  assumed  the  chair,  and 
introduced  as  the  next  speaker.  Prof.  A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  of 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ELOCUTION  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 

LITERATURE. 


Professor  A.  M.  Van  Dyke. 


It  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  peculiar  situation.  I  am  to  say 
something  to  you  on  the  **  Value  of  Elocution  in  the  Study  of 
Literature".  The  peculiarity  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  an  elocutionist,  at  least  in  the  strictest  construction  of  the 
word.  It  happened  this  way.  My  friend,  Dr.  Venable,  who 
could  in  every  way  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
upon  the  plea  that  he  could  not  meet  his  engagement,  pre- 
vailed upon  me — he  is  a  very  persausive  person — to  supply  his 
place  upon  invitation  of  your  proper  committee.  I  am 
honored  by  that  invitation.  I  am  here.  If  I  do  not  succeed 
in  pleasing  you,  you  are  to  blame  Dr.  Venable,  if  I  do  succeed 
I  shall  claim — well  I  shall  not  say  what. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  book  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Ireland — it  was  not  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith — and 
are  of  course  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  its  most  famous 
chapter  on  ** Snakes  in  Ireland".  When  I  saw  that  I  was 
called  upon,  all  because  of  my  inability  to  say  no,  wliirh  has 
brought  upon  me  heretofore,  iis  well  as  now,  great  embarrass- 
ment, to  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject,  my  first  impression 
was  to.  exclaim,  ip  the  style,  more  expressive  perhaps  than 
grammatically  exact,  of  the  school  boy,  "Elocution  liaint  no 
value  in  the  studv  of  literature".  "Hut,"  said  1  to  mvself, 
"that  is  the  title  of  a  paper  to  be  read  and  discussed  before 
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the  "National  Association  of  Elocutionists".  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  some  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  believe  it 
has  a  value  in  that  direction.  And  so  I  began  to  think,  or  at 
least  to  think  that  I  was  thinking  about  the  matter. 

There  are  it  seems  four  great  divisions  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. As  this  art  is  more  or  less  perfect,  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  appeals  to  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  the 
emotions,  to  the  innermost  man,  to  the  soul.  These  four 
great  arts  of  expression  are  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and 
elocution.  The  elocutionist  is  to  some  extent  the  painter,  the 
sculptor;  the  musician,  as  well  as  the  elocutionist.  He  inust  by 
his  action  give  color  and  form  to  the  images  that  he  presents 
to  his  auditors,  so  that  their  understanding  may  appreciate, 
their  comprehension-  grasp,  and  his  voice  be  so  modulated 
and  controlled  as  by  its  melody  to  compel  the  hearing  of  his 
audience. 

Now  literature  is  the  embodiment  of  all  learning,  and  by 
learning  I  do  not  mean  mere  knowledge,  for  one  may  be 
vastly  kfiowlcdgfoits^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word,  and 
yet  as  to  his  learning  very  narrow,  or  circumscribed.  One  who 
is  tnily  learned  walks  in  the  ways  of  i)leasantness  and  in  the 
paths  of  peace,  and  I  had  almost  said  his  soul  is  filled 
with  I  he  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  and  it  may  be 
beyond  the  need  of  vocal  expression.  But  elocution  is  an  art, 
and  as  all  art  must,  it  approaches,  not  comes  to  |)erfection, 
through  long  continued,  persistent,  unwearying  effort;  and 
this  effort  has  for  its  purpose  the  picturing,  as  it  were,  of  the 
images  of  the  writer,  the  setting  forth  by  look,  tone,  and  ges- 
ture the  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments,  emotions,  and  j)assions 
that  filled  the  writer's  njind  or  moved  his  soul.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  perfection  in  the  art  of  elocution  must  be 
approached  through  a  careful,  painstaking  study  of  the  author 
whom  the  artist  intends  to  reflect.  He  must  in  some  measuie 
reincarnate,  not  his  own  soul,  but  the  soul  of  the  writer.  It 
seems  then  verv  evident  that  the  studv  of  literature  is  not  an 
aid  only,  but  a  commandini:  necessity  to  the  elocutionist.  But 
is  there  any  reci[)rocily?  Does  elocution  aid  in  the  study  of 
literature:  is  it  of  any  value  and  if  so  in  what  way  and  to  what 
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extent?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  I  think  the  greater 
number  of  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  art  of  elocution  is 
not  necessary  to  the  perfect  possession  by  any  one,  of  a  great 
literary  production.  It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  to 
the  truly  appreciative  and  sympathetic  soul  the  great  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare  are  marred  and  mangled  and  I  had  almost 
said  debased  by  the  actor's  attempt  to  give  visible  and  audible 
expression  to  the  agony,  the  horror,  the  pathos,  that  move  one 
to  ecstasy.  Can  one  with  all  the  excellence  that  may  come 
from  however  long  and  careful  training  express  to  his  own 
satisfaction  the  fear  and  remorse  of  Macbeth  when  he  says: 

"  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.'* 


And  when  looking  at  his  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  nmrdered  kinsman  he  says;  **  What  hands  are  here?  Ha! 
they  pluck  out  mine  eyes".  When  he  is  told  of  the  death  of 
Lady  Macbeth  and  his  soul  is  struck  dead — 

Can  one  put  tears  enough  in  his  voice  to  adequately  express 
the  utter  emptiness  which  the  cup  of  life  now  holds  out  to 
him,  Macbeth? 

"She  should  have  died  hereatter: 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  la>t  syllable  of  recordeil  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lifjhted  fools 
'Ihe  wav  to  du^ty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  up^n  the  ^ta<Je, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

I  know  of  course  that  some  of  my  friends  here  may  feel  the 
horror  of  it,  and  say  with  adequate  expression:  *' Yet  who 
would  have  thoiii^ht  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in 
him?'*     But  can  tone,  look,  expression  rise  to  the  coniprehen- 
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sion  of  the  agony  of  the  poor  distracted  lady  when  she  says: 
**  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.     O!  O!  O!" 

"What  a  sigh  is  there!"  Truly  that  was  sorely  charged. 
Can  any  one  of  you  so  sorely  charge  her  heart  as  to  give  full 
expression  to  deep  despair  which  at  last  settled  upon  the  heart 
of  this  beautiful  devil?  I  could  not  in  days  exhaust  the  sup- 
ply which  the  literature  of  our  tragic  drama  offers  as  examples 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  vocal  expres- 
sion. But  all  of  literature  no  more  than  all  of  life,  is  a  tragedy. 
And  yet  what  I  have  tried  to  set  before  you  as  a  view  of  the 
power  of  elocutionary  expression  in  the  interpretation  of 
literary  expression  is  to  some,  of  course  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  the  tragic  drama,  true.  Let  us  take  for  example 
a  line  of  that  poem  which  every  true  lover  of  poetry  knows  by 
heart,  "The  Elegy." 

"The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn."  In  this  line 
no  expression  is  the  best  expression.  By  expression  I  mean 
of  course,  stress  of  voice,  emphasis,  modulation,  etc.  There 
is  no  manner  of  speaking  the  word  "breezy"  that  can  suggest 
its  dewey  freshness;  and  "incense"  might  have  been  written 
"fragrance**  or  "odorous"  and  the  melody  of  the  line  pre- 
served, and  its  beauty  of  thought  be  still  evident.  Here  then 
"reading"  or  the  elocutionary  art  must  fail  in  aiding  one  to 
rise  to  that  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  thought.  One  can 
only  feel  that  "incense"  has  behind  it  not  in  it,  the  idea  of 
the  re-birth  as  it  were,  of  the  world,  with  the  new  day,  which 
lifts  towards  the  orient-sky  the  fragrance  of  flowers  upon  the 
curling  pearly  mists  of  the  fresh  and  dewey  morn,  and  all 
things  wake  again  and  rise  to  the  worship  of  a  creator.  How 
do  I  know  that  Gray  meant  that  when  he  wrote?  Certainly  I 
do  not  know  that  he  did:  I  only  know  that  what  he  wrote 
says  that  to  me,  and  I  know  too  that  my  poor  art  elocutionary 
could  never  have  pronounced  the  word  "incense"  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  you  know  what  it  means  to  me. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  make  another  selection  from  another 
poet  whom  we  all  love.     It  is  a  simple  thing  and  its  pathos  is 
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full  of  sweetest  tears,  though  I  have  heard  it  read  as  if  it  were 
a  humorous  piece. 

"John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent. 
But  now,  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John 
We've  had  with  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  an  elocutionist.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  read  this  simple  thing  so  as  to  express  to  me  all  that  1  feel 
when  1  read  it.  If  I  could,  my  voice  would  soon  drown  itself 
in  tears. 

I  have  no  dcubt  that  what  I  have  said  impresses  you  with 
the  idea  that  I  think  the  proper  vocal  interpretation  of  a 
writer  depends  more  upon  the  understanding  by  the  reader  of 
the  author's  thought,  than  that  by  the  aid  of  his  art  he  can 
arrive  at  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  thought.  I  shall 
not  insist  upon  that  idea.  I  happen  to  have  at  my  hand  while 
writing  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  and  of  his  Merchant 
of  Venice.  Let  us  take  a  few  lines  from  the  first.  They  are 
the  opening  lines  of  Scene  VII,  Act  I: 

**If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  W2re  done  quiclvly;  if  th'  assasination 
Could  trammel  up  the  conse(]uence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success." 

Here  there  are  no  words  whose  meaning  need  give  us  any 
concern.  In  such  a  case  as  thih-  -and  there  is  a  multitude  <.)f 
them — we    must   brim;  lo  our  aid   the  art  of  expression,  and 
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read  it  this  way  and  that  way,  and  determine  by  this  art  what 
is  the  thought  of  the  writer  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  only  by  this  detailed,  careful,  analytical  study  can  we 
come  to  this  determination.  It  may  be  said  too  that  we  need 
not  all  agree  as  to  the  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  happens  that  "whatever  is  (to  one)  right,"  though 
to  another  it  may  be  wrong.  Let  us  read  the  lines  again. 
(Reads) 

Let  iije  take — at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  with  quotations — 
a  few  lines  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  They  are  from  the 
garden  scene  so  full  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  moonlight  and 
not  wanting  in  touches  of  sublimity: 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholds't 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.'' 

Here  of  course  the  word  patines  is  possibly  embarassing, 
and  no  tone,  emphasis,  or  anything  in  the  voice  can  interpret 
it  for  us.  Let  us  read  it.  (Keads  twice.)  The  last  reading  is 
insisted  upon  by  some,  but  it  is  offensive  to  the  ear  and  to  the 
taste. 

So  far  it  would  seem  that  I  have  considered  elocution  only 
as  aid  to  literary  study.  It  may  have  other  value.  The  painter 
who  is  strongly  accomplished  in  the  details  of  his  art,  in  view- 
ing a  picture  can,  because  of  his  technical  knowledge,  have  a 
more  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  study  of  a  great  and  noble 
painting,  which  to  the  amateur  is  simply  pleasing  or  beautiful 
or  striking.  The  sculpture  who  has  with  painstaking  and 
patient  care  studied  all  the  details  of  form,  posture,  etc.,  can 
more  fully  appreciate  a  great,  noble  or  beautiful  statue.  He 
looks  at  it  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  to  him  instinct 
ainiost  with  life  and  motion.  To  the  nonartistic  eve  and 
mind  it  may  be  only  great,  or  noble,  or  beautiful,  but  it  is 
also  only  dead  marble.  It  appeals  to  the  soul,  the  emotions 
of  the  artist,  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  layman. 

To  him  who  is  accomplished  in  music,  whose  ear  has  by 
long  practice   been   attuned   to  harmony  of  numbers,  a   great 
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composition  performed  by  skilled  musicians  must  appeal  much 
more  forcibly  than  to  one  who  is  simply  pleased  with  melody 
or  harmony.  The  music  too  appeals  to  his  soul  and  he  is  rapt 
to  ecstacy  as  if  he  heard' the  "angel's  sing  still  quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubins." 

Such  influences  come  to  the  soul  of  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, the  musician,  and  must  of  necessity  be  of  value  to  them 
in  their  province.  So  the  art  of  elocution  being  one  of  the 
arts  of  expression  may  find  itself  attuned  by  itself  to  a  nobler 
appreciation  and  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  grand  and 
noble  works  which  the  masters  have  left  to  us  for  a  precious 
and  imperishable  inheritance. 

I  am,  as  some  of  you  know,  a  teacher  of  literature,  and  a 
teacher  ought  always  to  be  a  student  as  well.  I  do  find  that 
sometimes  I  am  able,  by  reading  an  obscure  passage  to  my 
pupils  to  help  them  to  a  comprehension  of  it,  at  any  rate  to 
give  them  the  same  understanding  of  it  that  1  myself  have. 
As  the  teacher  is  to  some  extent  a  student  with  his  pupils, 
there  would  seem  to  be  then  no  inconsiderable  importance  in 
the  "value  of  elocution  as  an  aid  to  literary  study." 


DISCUSSION. 


Adrian  M.  Nrwens. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  one  explanation  to  make.  The  paper  to  be  dis- 
cussed was  handed  ine  two  hours  ago,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it  over  in  the  n)idst  of  one  of  the  discussions.  For 
this  delay  in  being  properly  informed  upon  the  subjt^ct  to  be 
discussed,  I  have  no  one  to  blame;  there  is  no  one  to  blame. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  brought  this  about.  What  1 
have  to  say  will  be  directly  upon  the  paper. 

As  to  the  quotation  first:  *' Literature  is  the  einbodiinenl  of 
all  learning,"  I  would  say,  if  literature  is  the  einbodiinenl  of 
all  learning,  then  surely  a  writer  of  our  own  land  has  not 
made  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  the  art  which  we  represent 
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is  the  'Art  of  aits."  I  would  hope  that  the  elocutionist  was 
no  less  a  thinker  than  the  scientist;  I  would  hope  that  the 
elocutionist  was  no  less  a  thinker  than  the  man  who  wrote  the 
bit  of  literature  which  he  is  about  to  read.  I  would  hope, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  that  he  who  reads  a  bit  of  literature  is 
able  of  himself  to  comprehend  it  ere  his  tongue  and  voice 
speak  forth  its  truth  and  its  emotion.  If  elocution  is  good 
for  anything  at  all  in  the  interpretation  of  literature,  it  is  good 
for  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  for  all  kinds  of  sentiment  in  all 
kinds  of  literature.  If  elocution  is  good  in  the  interpretation 
of  one  of  these  passages  which  our  good  brother  has  presented 
to  us,  it  is  certainly  of  eminent  value  in  interpreting  any  pass- 
age which  may  be  more  obscure;  if  it  is  of  no  value  in  inter- 
preting a  more  obscure  passage,  it  is  of  very  little  value  in 
presenting  for  expression  and  interpretation  a  passage  which 
is  less  obscure.  I  grant  that  no  artist  is  able  to  write,  or  paint, 
or  even  perform  upon  any  instrument  to  an.  extent  that  his 
performance,  his  work,  shall  be  absolutely  satisfactory.  I  will 
grant  the  statement  in  the  paper,  that  the  gentleman  who  read, 
and  all  of  us  who  have  listened  could  not  read  the  passage 
which  was  read,  and  many  other  passages,  to  our  own  complete 
satisfaction.  I  pity  the  man  who  can.  But  if  he  cannot 
present  the  passage,  whether  it  is  the  tenderest  bit,  or  the 
most  tragic,  and  awaken  the  flow  of  the  passions  and  senti- 
ments in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  hearers,  he  is  certainly  a 
failure.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  he  is  certainly  not  giving  satis- 
faction to  his  audience;  but  if  he  can  do  it,  he  is  satisfying 
them  whether  he  satisfies  himself  or  not.  Again:  The  spoken 
word  is  of  value  and  was  of  value  long  before  the  written 
word  came  into  use;  and  if  the  spoken  word  was  necessary  for 
man  to  express  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  man,  when 
that  spoken  word  is  put  upon  paper,  and  that  scntiiuent  which 
the  words  represent  is  to  be  presented  to  his  fellow- man,  shall 
we  as  elocutionists  acknowlcdi^e  that  upon  the  written  \y,\\fQ  is 
a  more  expressive  interpretation  of  that  bit  of  literature  than 
we  can  <^nve  it?  If  so,  we  certainly  would  do  well  to  abaiulcMi 
our  i)rofehsion.  The  bit  of  literature,  ladies  and  i^enileinen, 
was  written   for  vocal   interpiet.iiion.      That   is  that  for  which 
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Shakespeare  wrote;  that  is  that  for  which  Bobby  Burns  wrote; 
that  is  that  for  which  our  own  poets  have  written;  that  is  that 
for  which  we  stand — the  vocal,  and  as  Mr.  Corson  has  said, 
the  "spiritual  interpretation  of  literature."  I  know  thai  dif- 
ferent methods  are  employed  by  some  of  you  in  the  study  of 
literature;  but  there  are  two  most  prominent:  One  is  by 
paraphrase,  and  the  other  is  by  reading  the  lines  of  others. 
I  believe  that  if  the  good  Tennyson  had  desired  a  paraphrase 
of  the  "Idyls  of  the  King,*'  he  would  have  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  writing  such  a  paraphrase  himself.  And  why  any 
teacher  of  literature  should  expect  a  student,  or  demand  of 
himself,  to  paraphrase  on  a  tender  bit  of  the  most  exquisite 
veise,  I  cannot  tell.  These  words  were  sufficient  to  the  author 
to  express  his  meaning;  why  should  they  not  be  adequate  to 
the  reader  and  to  the  listener  to  get  his  meaning? 

Of  elocutionary  training  in  the  interpretation  and  study  of 
literature,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  cannot  be  said  on  its 
side?  I  bring  to  njind  the  words  of  that  tender-hearted,  great- 
hearted old  gentleman,  who  said  that  no  man  has  any  right 
to  expect  his  student  to  paraphrase,  or  expect  his  student  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  a  poem  which  he  is  paraphrasing,  or 
reading  to  them  in  paraphrase;  no  man  has  any  business  to 
occupy  a  Chair  of  Literature  who  is  not  able  to  vocally  inter- 
pret literature  himself.  I  refer  to  that  grand  old  man  in  the 
Chair  of  Literature  in  Cornell  University.  What  is  elocution- 
ary training  for?  What  is  it  good  for?  What  is  it  to  you? 
What  is  it  to  me?  Emphasis  and  inflection, — and  these  things 
are  helpful ; — emphasis,  inflection,  and  all  those  elements 
are  necessary  to  an  adequate  interpretation  of  literature;  and 
if  they  are  a  benefit,  if  they  are  satisfactory,  if  we  have  found 
them  of  use,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  the  expression  whi^h  was  given  place  this  morning,  that 
the  trying  of  this  way  and  the  trying  of  that  way,  and  the  try- 
ing of  another  way,  is  not  in  accord  with  our  highest  science- 
art ;  and  if  this  bit  of  literature  can  be  interpreted  without 
the  aid  of  inflection,  then  another  bit  may.  But  in  it  all,  I 
trust    we    shall    see    that    interpreting     literature    honestly    is 

nothing  more  or  less  than  presenting  the  words  of  an  author 
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vocally  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  by  way  of  pen;  and 
when  we  can  understand  well  the  value  of  elocutionary  train- 
ing in  the  interpretation  of  literature,  the  Chairs  of  Literature 
will  be  filled  by  elocutionists;  and  the  side  teacher,  who  is 
given  the  privilege  of  coming  into  the  University  and  taking 
students,  to  make  his  daily  bread,  and  is  given  the  privilege  of 
proselyting  upon  the  student-body;  who  is  given  the  privilege 
of  coming  to  the  institution  and  having  a  little  back  room 
and  taking  a  few  students,  will  be  done  away  with;  and  every 
student  who  enters  the  college  or  university  will  have  the 
pleasure,  aye  the  privilege  of  studying  literature,  or  studying 
elocution,  and  studying  them  both  side  by  side,  which  position 
they  ought  to  sustain  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 


President  Trueblood  now  resumed  the  Chair,  and  announced 
the  subject  open  for  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  If  I  rightly  understood  the  reviewer 
who  opened  our  discussion,  I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the 
first  point  that  he  made,  viz:  That  it  is  not  true  that  the  voice 
cannot  express  what  lines  can  express.  I  may  have  wrongly 
interpreted  the  reader  of  the  essay,  but  if  I  understood  him 
rightly — if  he  is  still  present  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected, 
if  wrong.  (The  Chair,  after  inquiry,  stated  that  the  gentleman 
referred  to  was  not  in  the  building).  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  stated  that  many  of  the  niceties  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  voice.  1  find  this  man  (referring  to  Mr. 
Newens)  was  all  right.  My  first  shot  was  for  the  first  man;  but 
1  want  this  man  still  for  a  moment.  Did  we  rightly,  some  of 
us,  understand  the  reader  of  the  essay  to  state,  that  some 
refinements,  souie  passages  of  literature  cannot  be  ade(iuately 
expressed  or  suggested  by  any  vocal  interpretation?  Now,  1 
understand  our  reviewer,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (referring 
to  Mr.  Newens)  to  oppose  that  position;  and  I  think  he  is  cor- 
rect in  so  doing;  but  the  statement  that  the  spoken  language 
was  first,  and  that  the  printed  language  is  only  the  lifeless  sug- 
gestion, in  that  theory,  the  reviewer  was  correct,  and  if  I 
understand  the  reviewer  correctly,  I  shall  heartily  sympathize 
with  him;  but  in  what  he  says  as  to  paraphrasing,  I  would  ask 
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whether  Mr.  Newens  refers  to  literary  paraphrase  or  to  expres- 
sional  paraphrase?  In  either  case,  I  think  he  is  wrong.  He 
says  that  the  author  in  writing  his  lines  has  given  all  the  ex- 
pression that  the  author  needed;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
that,  that  it  is  all  the  comment  or  explanation  that  some  other 
person  needs,  for  even  two  doctors,  two  specialists  in  any 
department,  may  need  to  interpret  themselves  to  one  another. 
If  what  our  reviewer  has  said  should  be  true,  then  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  any  comment  or  any  question;  but  things 
must  be  re-stated;  they  must  be  translated.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  in  expressional  paraphrasing  and  re-casting, — that 
is  for  the  personal  absorption  and  understanding  of  the  one 
that  is  to  give  the  vocal  interpretation  to  it.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  an  affront  to  any  writer  of  a  good  piece  of  literature  to 
assume  that  his  words  needed  to  be  spelled  out  and  printed; 
but  that  they  do  need  to  be  translated  and  commented  upon, 
and  personally  received  by  the  person  who  is  to  interpret 
them,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  any  person  who  has 
studied  literature. 

Mrs.  DeVol:  I  wanted  to  answer  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  tell- 
ing what  I  have  learned  by  a  long  study  of  literature  under 
the  best  professors,  or  those  whom  I  considered  the  best,  one 
of  them  being  the  eminent  Professor  Corson,  of  Cornell;  who, 
while  he  does  not  condemn  paraphrasing  in  itself,  yet  con- 
demns the  placing  of  paraphrasing  above  the  ideas  of  the 
author.  A  great  many  scholars  and  a  good  many  teachers 
make  their  paraphrasing  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  pupil 
studies  the  paraphrase  rather  than  the  text  itself.  As  one  has 
said  so  often,  "  The  author  should  be  studied  through  his 
work,  not  through  his  life;"  and  I  will  add,  the  author  should 
be  studied  through  his  work,  not  through  any  one  person's 
interpretation  of  it  for  him.  Now,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
my  attention  was  turned  towards  literature,  for  I  am  a  teacher 
of  literature — and  I  was  impressed  as  a  child  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  vocal  expression  of  uiy  teachers;  even  in  rhetoric, 
when  they  were  explaining  the  aesthetic  beauties,  if  they  at- 
tempted to  give  an  illustration  of  beautiful  language,  they 
simply   murniered   it.     I   would   look   around,   but   my   com- 
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panions  did  not  think  the  passage  beautiful,  did  not  see  any 
beauty  in  it ;  yet  if  that  teacher  had  had  the  power  of  vocal 
expression,  she  could  have  made,  or  he  could  have  made  that 
illustration  beautiful  and  impressive  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. The  effect  would  have  been  felt.  Reason  does 
not  always  convince,  but  feeling  does.  My  teachers  in  litera- 
ture always  failed,  not  in  thought,  not  in  conception,  but  they 
failed  in  adequate  presentation  of  the  beauties  they  wished  to 
illustrate.  I  said  to  myself  at  that  time,  that  if  I  ever  taught, 
I  should  teach  literature;  and  if  I  ever  should  teach  literature, 
the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  prepare  myself  elocu- 
tionarily,  in  order  to  give  the  literature  its  full  and  proper 
value.  Several  years  went  by.  Other  things  came  in,  and 
the  matter  was  postponed;  but  still,  always  the  dominating 
thought  in  my  mind  was,  when  the  time  comes  that  -I  am 
free  to  select  my  work  in  life,  I  will  still  be  true  to  literature; 
but  I  said,  the  first  thing  that  I  will  do,  I  shall  study  elocu- 
tion. I  studied  it  then,  I  am  free  to  confess  to  you,  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  I  did  not  value  the  work  in  itself  as  I  do 
now.  I  merely  did  it  in  order  to  present  literature  better, 
more  attractively. 

Mr.  Ott:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  of  the  paper  in 
saying  that  literature  was  the  expression  of  all  the  thought  of 
the  world,  was  entirely  mathematical,  if  all  he  said  was  true,  if 
literature  simply  expresses  the  thought  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  we  all  agree  that  literature  expresses  the  life  of  the  world, 
not  simply  its  thought.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  eye  of 
Macbeth  to  gleam,  for  his  body  to  tremble,  for  his  muscles  to 
become  tense,  if  he  simply  thought  of  murder.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  a  class  of  literature  to  pause  long  on  a  piece  of 
writing,  such,  for  instance  as  Eugene  Field's  little  poem, 
"Some  Time,'*  if  the  thought  is  all  there  is  in  it,  because  it  is 
so  childish  that  you  get  it  at  a  glance;  but  the  thought  is  of 
the  mother  bending  over  the  cot  of  the  sleeping  child  with  its 
pink  and  beautiful  face,  and  the  white  tenderness  there  of  the 
whiter  mother's  soul  that  has  characterized  the  history  of 
motherhood  through  all  the  world,  which  is  not  in  the  lines. 
The  thought  is  in   between  the  lines,   froni  the  heart  of  the 
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author,  as  shown  in  the  fine  inflection,  in  the  vibrating  tone  of 
that  teacher  of  literature  who  knows  how  to  read, — 

"  Last  night,  my  darling,  as  you  slept, 

I  thought  1  heard  you  sigh, 
And  to  your  little  crib  I  crept. 

And  watched  a  space  thereby; 
Then,  bending  down,  I  kissed  your  brow — 

For,  O!  I  love  yon  so — 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

I  call  tell  you  the  teacher  of  literature  who  stands  before  a 
class  of  young  men  and  women  with  this  little  poem  for  a  lesson, 
and  who  leaves  nothing  with  them  except  the  thought  of  that 
poem,  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  elocution 
comes  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  of  literature,  and  an  aid,  too, 
that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  never  has  been  by  thoughtful, 
conscientious  teachers. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  29,   1898. 


RECEPTION  AT  GENERAL  GOSHORN'S. 


On  Wednesday  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the 
visiting  delegates  by  the  elocutionists  of  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity,  at  the  residence  of  Sir  A.  T.  Goshorn  in  Clifton, 
Cincinnati's  handsomest  suburb.  Gen.  A.  T.  Goshorn  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Eugenia  Goshorn,  were  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  Pinkley,  Miss  Neff,  Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Walsh  and  Miss 
Mannheimer,  of  the  local  entertainment  committee. 

A  portion  of  the  evening  having  been  occupied  by  the 
reception  proper,  refreshments  were  served,  after  which  an 
impromptu  program  of  toasts  was  enjoyed,  Virgil  A.  Pinkley,  of 
the  College  of  Music,  acting  as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Pinkley:  Ladies  and  gentlemen: — A  preacher  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  conversation  with  a  ministerial  brother, 
explained  that  he  had  received  a  call   which    he    would  not 
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accept.  His  little  son  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to 
the  remarks  said:  "Father  why  didn't  you  take  that  call?" 
The  father  did  not  appreciate  the  interruption  and  went  on 
with  his  conversation  without  giving  the  question  any  reply; 
but  the  boy  persisted  and  repeated  the  inquiry  until  finally 
his  father  said,  rather  impatiently,  "My  son,  the  call  was  not 
loud  enough!"  The  son  continued  to  interrupt  the  conversa- 
tion, and  finally  the  parent,  much  annoyed,  said,  "My  son, 
if  you  will  leave  the  room  I  will  give  you  a  dime!"  The  boy 
still  lingered,  and  the  father  added,  "I  will  give  you  a  quar- 
ter!" The  boy  looked  up  and  exclaimed,  "Father,  the  call 
is  loud  enough!" 

So  last  summer  at  New  York  city  when  we,  who  represented 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  presented  invitations  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Board  of  Trade,  from  our  Mayor,  from  Educational 
Institutions,  from  Teachers*  Associations,  all  testifying  that 
this  city  would  extend  to  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists hospitality  without  stint,  you  voted  unanimously  that 
"  the  call  was  hud  enough!  " 

The  first  toast  offered  this  evening  is  "  Our  Host;"  and  to 
that  sentiment  ProfessorWilliam  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  will  respond. 


OUR  HOST. 


William  B.  Chamberlain 


Mr.  Toastmaster^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  certainly  having  a  warm  reception;  and  in  this  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  weather,  but  to  the  delightful  way  in  which  we 
have  been  entertained. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  you  always  notice  about 
a  visit  to  Cincinnati — and  1  confess  that  I  am  getting  several 
"pointers"  on  Cincinnati;  though  Ohio  born  and  bred,  though 
having  spent  almost  all  my  life  in  this  state,  I  hadn't  known 
this  city.  It  has  been  (juite  a  revelation.  Among  the  things 
that  you  always  notice  about  a  new  place  is  its  general  contour 
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geographically.  Those  of  us  who  had  thought  that  Cincinnati 
was  always  warm  in  summer,  that  it  was  a  little  flat,  stuffy  place, 
were  most  gloriously  disabused  of  that  impression  on  yesterday, 
when  we  were  taken  on  that  magnificent  semicircular  route  over 
these  glorious  hills.  Some  of  us  have  supplemented  that 
"swinging  round  the  circle"  by  taking  in  the  Kentucky  Hills 
a  little  this  afternoon,  which  are  certainly  most  picturesque. 

Then  when  you  have  noticed  the  physical  features  of  a  place, 
your  attention  is  next  arrested  by  the  activities  displayed  there, 
the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  people. 

We  have  noted  here  the  artistic  development  of  your  city, 
which  is  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  us  as  the  new  ideas 
which  we  obtained^  of  its  topography  and  its  beautiful  land- 
scape features.  c       -*. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  it  takes  two  points  to  determine  the 
direction  of  a  line;  but  you  will  perhaps  never  have  certainty 
until  you  have  the  thJrd  pojnt;  and  the  other  point  in  the  line 
which  most  of  our  minds  will  project  as  defining  to  our  con- 
sciousness the  outlines  of  this  visit  to  Cincinnati  will  be  a 
representative  citizen  of  the  place. 

It  is  my  glad  privilege  and  honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
although  a  stranger  to  our  host  of  the  evening,  as  most  of  you 
have  been  hitherto,  yet  to  have  known  a  little  something  about 
his  work.  I  am  sure  that  the  General  will  not  accuse  me  of 
undue  familiarity  if  I  refer  to  his  life  work;  if,  to  you  who  are 
this  evening  recipients  of  this  gracious  kindliness  from  one  of 
Cincinnati's  foremost  citizens  (not  only  foremost  among  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  but  in  some  respects  of  all  the  world) — if 
to  you  I  say  what  some  of  you  may  not  know,  that  Mr.  Gos- 
horn  was  Conmiissioner  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873;  ^^^^^ 
he  was  made  Director  General  of  bur  great  World's  Fair  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  before  a  few  of 
my  elocutionary  friends  here  were  born.  Some  of  us  walked 
through  those  beautiful  grounds  and  those  buildings  which 
were  at  that  time  distinguished  for  their  magnificent  splendor, 
and  said  to  ourselves,  with  swelling  hearts  and  throbbing 
pulses:  *'This  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world,  and  here  we 
are  a  part  of  it  I"     Some  of  you  were  born  too  late  to  share 
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that  feeling;  yet  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  kindly  host 
of  this  evening  was  Director-General  of  that  great  enterprise. 

He  is  also  connected  with  many  public-spirited  enterprises. 
There  are  two  things  to  which  I  would  especially  call  your 
attention;  one  is  this  lovely  and  artistic  residence  with  which 
our  distinguished  host  is  so  intimately  connected.  We  all  of 
us  enjoy  tonight  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  surrounding  it  in  their  perfection;  and  we  catch 
something  of  the  sense  of  elevation,  of  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  this  home  and  its  art  connection,  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  artistic  development  of  this  city.  This  very 
distinguished  collection  of  the  various  treasures  of  art  which 
you  have  seen  about  you  this  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
of  themselves  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  our  host's 
intimate  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  delightful  in 
the  realms  of  art,  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  him,  1  think, 
to  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists.  For,  certainly  no  one  could  have  such  a  fine 
appreciation  of  art  in  all  the  developments  which  surround  us 
and  are  so  abundantly  in  evidence  on  these  walls,  without 
having  the  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  vocal  expression. 

But  General  Goshorn*s  artistic  connection  does  not  stop 
here.  Tliis  is  but  the  beginning.  As  you  may  know,  he  is 
officially  connected  with  the  Art  Museum,  and  with  some  of 
the  other  great  artistic  enterprises  of  the  city,  which  we  have 
seen  and  which  we  are  yet  to  see — for  perhaps  I  am  not  vio- 
lating any  confidences,  or  saying  anything  which  ought  not  to 
be  expressed  tonight,  if  I  add  that  we  are  to  visit  the  Art 
Museum  as  one  of  the  features  of  tomorrow's  entertainment. 

General  Goshorn  has  been,  as  I  understand,  officially  con- 
nected most  prominently  with  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music, 
whose  hospitality  we  are  enjoying  through  this  week. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  double  sense  the  general's  guests. 
When  we  see  the  Music  Hall  and  the  great  organ,,  and  when 
;w.e  visit  the  Art  Museum  tomorrow,  we  shall  find  further 
,e.v:idence  of  his  far-seeing  wisdom  in  those  crowning  exhibi- 
.tions  oi  the  artistic  spirit  and  genius  of  this  city. 
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We  are  spending  the  evening,  then,  with  a  representative 
citizen  of  Cincinnati,  a  true  American;  yet  one  whose  services 
in  other  lands  were  so  distinguished  that,  do  you  know? — he 
was  knighted  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England  I  (A 
voice,  correcting:  "Of  Sweden.")  Therefore  he  is  Sir  Alfred 
Goshorn.  But  with  the  democratic  spirit  which  out-ranks 
even  the  distinctions  of  nobility  and  royalty,  while  he  lives  as 
one  of  the  honored  citizens  upon  the  hills  of  his  native  city, 
and  thus  has  this  trebly  exalted  elevation — physical,  artistic 
and  civic, — yet  he  lives  in  sympathetic  relations  with  those 
less  fortunate  in  many  respects,  and  he  gladly  shares  his 
honors  and  pleasures  with  them. 

For  this.  Sir  Alfred, — may  I  say, — we  very  cordially  thank 
you,  and  we  ask  you  to  consider  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists  as  your  kinsmen  artist- 
ically, and  your  friends  forever! 


Mr.  Pinkley:  The  general  is  unable  to  address  you  this 
evening,  and  has  requested  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Alexander  McDonald,  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 


RESPONSE. 


Alkanuer  McDonald. 


The  idea  of  asking  me,  a  layman,  a  man  engrossed  in  the 
varied  cares  and  many  details  of  business  to  address  a  com- 
pany of  elocutionists !     I  think  it  is  expecting  a  great  deal. 

However,  a  few  moments  ago  1  was  requested,  in  res[)onse 
to  the  eloqirent  remarks  by  Prof.  Chamberlain  to  which  we 
have  listened,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  our  distinguished  citizen, 
and  my  personal  friend.  General  Goshorn.  1  consented  to  do 
so,  for  if  there  is  anything  that  would  inspire  a  Cincinnatian, 
it  ought  to  be  an  occasion  like  this  when  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  such  a  good  man,  so  well- 
known  a  man,  and  one  who  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
City  of  Cincinnati,  as  our  friend.  General  Goshorn! 
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It  has  been  my  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  as- 
sociated with  our  distinguished  host  in  many  educational  and 
other  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  this  city;  and  I  regard  it  as 
an  honor  even  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  represent  him,  and  to 
say  a  word  in  his  praise. 

Were  General  Goshen  now  addressing  you,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  say,  as  I  do  for  him,  that  it  has  afforded  him  very 
great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  in  his 
home  so  many  distinguished  citizens  from  different  parts  of 
the   United   States,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  even  from  Canada. 

I  do  not  wish  to  further  occupy  your  time,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  make  a  long  speech.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Goshen,  I 
repeat  that  your  presence  here  is  a  Source  of  pleasure  and  of 
entertainment  to  him,  and  ko  his  friends  whom  he  has  invited 
here  to  meet  you. 

Here  the  guests  gave  General  Goshorn  the  Chautaugua 
salute. 

Mr.  PiNKLEv:  The  lady  who  will  resi)ond  to  the  next  Toast 
is  from  Chicago.  Believing  that  Chicagoans  know  even  more 
about  Cincinnati  that  Cincinnatians  do  of  themselves,  we  have 
invited  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley,  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Oratory,  to  speak  to  us  of  Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI. 


Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Rilky. 


Cincinnati  is  a  Delsartian  city.  Her  development  has  ever 
been  threefold,  vital,  mental,  and  spiritual  according  to  the 
accepted  principles  of  growth  whether  of  an  individual,  a  city, 
or  a  nation. 

Her  material  growth  has  extended  until  she  rivals  ancient 
Rome  in  the  number  of  her  hills.  Her  numerous  railways  and 
waterways  have  made  Cincinnati  one  of  the  most  important 
points   for    the    distribution   and    exchange  of    northern   and 
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southern  commodities.  Her  air  is  ever  clouded  with  the 
carbonaceous  exhalations  of  her  commercial  lungs.  Her  citi- 
zens call  this  **  smoke  "  and  apologize,  but  to  us,  their  enam- 
ored guests  yesterday  as  we  reclined  in  the  cool  easy  chairs  of 
the  electric  palaces  of  your  "  broomstick  train "  and  were 
drawn  down  hills,  up  ladders,  over  streams,  through  forest  and 
park  with  new  delight  at  every  turn,  to  us  this  cloud  was  not 
smoke,  but  the  gray  halo  radiating  from  the  brow  of  the 
"Queen  City"  as  she  sat  among  her  nature-decked,  art-en- 
hanced hills. 

This  beautiful  city  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest  street-car  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  The  cars  are  of  the  **No  pushee,  iro  pullee" 
kind.  Nowhere  has  the  inclined  plane  style  of  road  been  so 
extensively  used  to  shorten  distance.  Nowhere  has  the 
"bracket  lift"  been  so  utilized  to  overcome  gravity.  These 
things  and  others  evident  to  the  visitor  indicate  great  enter- 
prise, yet  finely  balanced  against  this  is  strong  business  con- 
servatism. This  gives  municipal  poise  and  makes  for  solidity, 
growth  and  continuance. 

While  this  magnificant  body,  this  physical  frame,  has  been 
growing,  the  mental  and  moral  have  not  been  neglected. 

Schools,  colleges  and  churches  have  been  founded  and  the" 
arts  have  been  fostered  until  Cincinnati  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  edacational  centers  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
She  has  been  very  fortunate  in  her  representative  citi.zens,  her 
Sintons,  Longworths,  Springers,  Goshorns,  Wests,  McDonalds, 
McMichens,  Hughs,  and  Woodwards,  men  who  have  donated 
money  by  the  half  Jiiillion  for  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  her  schools,  colleges,  medical  and  law^schools,  to.  her 
university,  art  school,  art  museum,  music  hall,  college  of  music 
and  other  institutions  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  her 
people. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  know  directly  of  the  active 
work  of  the  elocutionists  of  this  city,  but  the  elocutionist,  more 
than  another,  exemplifies  his  work  so  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
your  studios  to  judge  of  your  work.  The  grace  of  bearing  and 
ease  of  manner,  the  intelligent  eye,  the  expressive  face,  the 
high   purpose  and   earnestness   radiated    and   the  sentiments 
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Uttered  all  show  the  observer  that  Cincinnati  elocution  is  in 
good  hands.  But  were  it  not  so,  it  is  honor  enough  for  one 
city  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  distinguished  elocutionist 
and  actor,  the  sweet  scholarly  gentleman,  James  E.  Murdoch. 

Cincinnati  is  a  big-hearted  city.  Her  name  suggests  this: 
She  was  named  for  the  "Society  of  Cincinnati,"  an  organiza- 
tion of  Continental  officers  whose  first  purpose  was  the  relief 
of  revolutionary  widows  and  orphans.  From  that  time  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  in 
1898  she  has  held  her  reputation  for  charity,  hospitality,  and 
patriotism. 

And  although  in  due  time  and  proper  form  our  official 
thanks  will  be  rendered,  I  can  not  close  this  toast,  "Cincin- 
nati," without  thanking  the  "Local  Committee"  for  their 
thought,  their  labor  and  their  care  for  our  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment, and  I  want  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati:  We 
will  ever  hold  you  in  grateful  remembrance  and  when  we  hear 
men  reviling  you  because  of  fancied  unpleasantnesses  in  your 
summer  climate,  we  will  say  that  the  warmest  thing  in  Cincin- 
nati is  the  welcome  of  her  citizens. 

By  the  natural  beauty  of  her  location,  by  her  refined  atmos- 
phere and  above  all  and  around  all  by  the  hospitality  and 
courtesy  of  her  people,  Cincinnati  has  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Elocutionists  of  America. 


Mr.  Pinklev:  Some  one  yesterday  spoke  of  our  first 
National  Convention,  and  of  how  the  ladies  there  largely 
predominated  as  to  numbers,  but  that  in  speeches  the  men 
were  about  as  ten  to  one!  Well,  the  ladies  are  making  head- 
way, and  if  they  continue  they  will  change  the  ratio  in  a 
marked  degree.  Indeed  in  this  evening's  program  we  find  it 
reduced  to  five  to  one,  and  if  you  strike  an  averapje  in  elo- 
quence and  beautiful  diction,  I  think  the  balance  would  be 
now  in  their  favor. 

It  seems  to  be  especially  appropriate  tonight  tosi)eak  of  two 
phases  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  its  past 
and  its  future.  We  hope  that  its  past  is  merely  a  promise  of  a 
still  brighter  future. 
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Of  the  past  certainly  no  one  is  better  able  to  speak  than  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  assigned  the  next  toast.  He  has 
been  one  of  our  working  force,  and  has  been  particularly 
happy  in  reconciling  little  differences  that  occasionally  arise, 
and  stimulating  a  concert  of  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists.  His  influence  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  our  advancement  as  an  association,  and  we 
have  learned  to  love  him,  and  to  speak  of  him  already,  young 
as  he  looks,  as  the  ** Father  of  our  Convention!'* 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Hannibal  A. 
Williams,  of  New  York. 


THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    ELOCUTION- 
ISTS—ITS PAST. 


Hannibal  A.  Williams. 


Mr,  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Our  worthy  toastmaster  has  happily  presented  the  sentiment 
to  which  I  am  asked  to  respond,  but  in  his  complimentary 
introduction  of  the  speaker  he  has  said  more  in  his  praise, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  humble  effort  he  put  forth  in 
attempting  to  organize  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists than  the  facts  in  the  case  would  justify. 

But  dealing  with  or  adhering  to  matters  of  fact, 

Are  traits  of  which  toastmasters  have  a  most  plentiful  lack  I 

And  therefore  I  pardon  him,  and  the  more  willingly,  as  he 
has  been  an  honored  officer  of  our  Association  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  regular  attendant  upon  our  seven  conventions,  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  the  Association's  best  interests  and  a  successful 
reader  and  teaclier  of  elocution  for  near4y  twenty  years. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  '91-2  that  opportunity  offered 
to  put  into  effect  a  plan  of  organization  that  had  for  some 
time  been  in  mind. 

Previous  to  this,  during  several  years  of  professional  read- 
ing, it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
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many  public  readers  and  teachers  of  elocution  throughout  the 
country. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  yearly  meeting  of  a 
National  Association  were  plainly  apparent;  the  need  of  free 
and  friendly  interchange  of  thought  with  those  having  so 
much  in  common;  the  cultivation  of  fellowship  among  mem- 
bers of  the  profession;  a  desire  to  know  what  was  being  done 
by  progressive  teachers,  and  to  hear  the  best  public  readers, 
and  writers  upon  different  phases  of  our  art  were  among  the 
incentives  which  resulted  in  the  promise  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  nearly  every  one  to  whom  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion was  presented. 

All,  therefore,  that  was  needed  to  bring  about  this  "  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  "  was  for  some  individual 
possessed  of  large  persistence  to  take  the  initiative  and  give 
the  time  necessary  to  formulate  plans  and  put  them  into  prac- 
tical operation. 

To  the  elocutionists  of  New  York  and  vicinity  are  due  the 
thanks  of  the  profession,  not  only  for  the  hearty  support  given 
the  movement  at  the  beginning  which  made  the  first  conven- 
tion possible,  but  for  the  well  directed  and  energetic  labor 
performed  which  the  first  convention  entailed. 

The  object  of  the  Association  has  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  the  advancement  of  the  noble  art  of  elocution,  and  the 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  its  exponents. 

Year  by  year  the  responsibilities  of  the  Association  increase. 
During  the  last  decade,  as  compared  with  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding, the  number  of  persons  who  have  entered  our  ranks 
has  undoubtedly  increased  four-fold.  Never  in  the  history  of 
our  art  has  the  demand  for  trained  scholarly  specialists  in 
vocal  and  physical  expression  been  so  great  as  at  [)resent,  and 
never  has  the  status  of  elocution  been  on  so  high  a  plane,  nor 
its  claims  as  a  factor  in  education  been  so  favorably  recognized 
by  men  of  letters  and  the  public  generally. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  work  acconjplished  by  the  Association 
it  has  been  gratifying  to  recall  that  the  men  and  women 
elected  to  fill  re^^ponsible  positions  have  been  loyal  to  their 
trusts.     By  their  presence  and  wise  counsel  the  policy  of  the 
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Association  has  been  fair  and  broad.  The  governing  board 
has  from  the  first  included  representatives  from  the  ranks  of 
the  public  readers,  public  and  professional  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  election  of  officers  has  been  manifestly  fair  and  entirely 
democratic. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  the  **  office 
has  sought  the  man.** 

The  balance  of  our  financial  statement  continues  to  remain 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

But  to  me  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  all  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Association  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  men  and  women  from  all  sections  of  our  country, 
representing  schools  of  all  classes,  and  all  systems  of  instruc- 
tion may  meet  upon  our  platform  presenting  their  opinions, 
the  results  of  their  research  and  experience,  certain  of  a 
respectful  and  considerate  hearing. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  several  conventions, 
to  my  mind,  has  been  the  failure  on  the  part  of  many  in 
continuing  their  membership,  thus  depriving  theuiselves  of 
valuable  literature,  and  the  Association  of  their  annual  contri- 
bution and  the  prestige  of  a  large  membership.  But  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  since  the  Detroit  meeting  two  years  ago 
but  one  has  allowed  his  membership  to  lapse.  This  is  most 
encouraging;  personally,  I  hope  that  from  this  time  forward 
members  will  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  themselves  as  well  as  the 
Association  to  aid  in  this  one  direction,  at  least,  in  making 
the  Association  still  more  worthy  of  their  encouragement  and 
support. 

With  an  increased  and  increasing  membership,  a  liberal 
policy,  a  board  of  counsellors  including  the  ablest  and  wisest 
in  the  profession — those  who  are  proud  of  our  art,  and  willing 
whenever  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
it,  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  will  become  the 
synonym  of  all  that  makes  for  progress  in  our  art. 


Mr.    Pinkley:    Mr.    Williams    havinij:    told    vou    so    elo- 
quently  of    its  past,  what   is    now   left   is  the  future   of    the 
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National  Association  of  Elocutionists.  That  future  begins  at 
this  moment;  and  upon  the  threshold  of  that  future  stands  our 
present  President.  And  who,  more  fittingly,  may  speak  proph- 
etically of  the  future  of  the  N.  A.  E.  than  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  who  will  now  address  us? 


THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    ELOCUTION- 
ISTS—ITS FUTURE. 


Thomas  G.  Trueblood. 


Mr.  Toastmaster^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

As  presiding  officer  of  this  convention  I  feel  it  my  duty  first 
to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  our  friends  in 
Cincinnati  who  have  extended  their  kindly  hospitality  to  us 
in  so  many  ways.  You  have  surprised  us  with  something 
entirely  different  from  anything  offered  in  any  other  city. 
Among  the  novel  and  conspicuous  features  of  our  entertain- 
ment in  Cincinnati  is  this  splendid  reception  given  to  us  by 
one  of  your  eminent  citizens  at  his  palatial  residence;  another 
is  the  trolley  ride  referred  to  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  which  we  have  all  enjoyed  from  the  very  beginning — 
even  the  ride  up  the  Incline  which  was  rather  startling  to  some 
of  your  visitors.  . 

Now,  as  to  the  **  Future  of  Elocution."  You  have  given  me 
a  topic  that,  measured  by  its  importance  ought  to  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  time;  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  than  ought 
to  be  said  upon  a  social  occasion  such  as  this,  and  at  this  hour 
of  the  night. 

The  **  Father  of  the  Convention,'*  (Mr.  Williams),  has  told 
you  something  about  the  growth  of  our  Association  since  its 
beginning  in  1892.  I  think  if  you  had  attended  the  first 
Convention,  and  had  seen  something  of  how  we  got  on  there; 
how  we  (juarreled  in  that  and  in  the  second  Convention;  how 
every  new  member  who  came  in  wanted  to  nianni^e  the  Con- 
vention;  and  then  how  j)eaccably  wc  have  gotten  alon^  in  the 
last  few  years;  you  would  think  we  had  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  good  fellowship. 
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I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  all,  that  we  can  get 
together  with  different  ideas  of  elocution  and  can  work 
together,  as  artists  in  other  professions  are  not  able  to  do. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  opening  of  .the  convention  I  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  establishing  Chairs  of  Elocution;  of  the  growth 
of  interest  all  over  the  United  States;  of  the  special  interest 
in  the  West  and  in  the  South;  and  of  the  successful  movement 
in  bringing  people  together  who  are  interested  in  the  Art  of 
Elocution  and  the  higher  Art  of  Oratory.  We  have  accom- 
plished much;  but  there  is  yet  much  to  accomplish.  We  have 
secured  in  the  last  ten  years  many  large  Universities;  have 
pushed  our  work  so  energetically  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
curricula  of  these  institutions.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
very  few  of  them  that  had  any  work  at  all  in  their  courses; 
now  there  are  few  that  have  not  some  work  and  that  are  not 
open  to  more.  That  is  a  very  great  advance. 
.  But  there  are  many  colleges,  many  high-schools,  that  have 
not  employed  teachers  of  reading  and  oratory.  These  we 
must  win.  We  must  urge  the  adoption  of  good  methods  all 
over  the  country;  and  if  they  have  not  adopted  such  methods 
in  England,  we  must  go  there,  and  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  If  they  have  not  good  methods  in  other 
tongues,  let  us  go  to  them — to  Germany,  to  France, — even  to 
Spain,  if  you  please!     (A  Voice:     Not  yet!) 

I  think  we  could  not  have  met  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  where  the  inspiration  would  have  been  greater  than  at 
this  place.  One  of  the  speakers  has  already  referred  touch- 
ingly  to  this  as  the  home  of  Mr.  Murdoch  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  1  feel  very  grateful,  indeed,  that  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel  of  Elocution. 
Here  in  this  city  at  different  times — for  here  I  would  feel  was 
the  source  of  inspiration — I  would  come  and  stay  a  short  time 
with  my  friend  and  teacher,  and  then  go  out  with  fresh  stimu- 
lus. It  does  my  soul  good,  as  it  does  all  of  us,  as  teachers  of 
the  Art  he  loved,  to  be  here  and  to  receive  renewed  inspira- 
tion from  the  life  and  character  and  services  of  this  distin- 
guished patriot  and  man,  James  E.  Murdoch. 

I  think  you  will  all  join  with   me  in  saving  that  a  large  part 
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of  our  work  is  in  teaching  people  Yiom  to  express  well  and 
forcibly  the  thoughts  which  they  have.  It  is  a  work  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  to  teach  people,  to  give  them  knowledge,  but 
also  as  part  of  their  education  to  help  them  to  express  that 
knowledge  well,  in  order  that  they  may  become  well-rounded, 
useful  menjbers  of  society,  such  as  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was 
not  only  ^  power  on  the  platforni,  a  teacher  and  a  distinguished 
oratCH*,  but  a  man  who  could  command  the  attention  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  thoijght  of  Wendell  Phillips  calls  to  mind  an  incident 
in  those  stormy  days  just  previous  to  the  War,  when  Phillips 
came  to  this  city  and  gave  an  address  in  Pike's  Opera  House. 
He  was  "egged"  at  the  tinie.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
driven  from  the  platform;  I  think  not;  for  he  was  not  made 
of  that  kind  of  stuff.  He  was  every  inch  courageous.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  Conference  of  Methodist  preachers  in  Cin- 
cinnati, many  of  whom  were  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio. 
The  morning  after  bis  speech,  as  Phillips  was  seated  in  a  Pull- 
man car,  about  to  leave  the  city,  one  of  these  clerical  gentlemen 
came  to  hinp  and  said,  "Are  you  Mr.  Riillips?''  **  Yes,  sir." 
"  Why  do  you  come  here  and  preach  such  doctrine?"  (He 
was  preaching  Abolition,  of  course).  "  Why  don't  you  go 
over  there?'' — pointing  across  the  river  to  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Phillips  said,  "Are  you  a  minister  of  the  gospel?"  "  Yes,  sir." 
"Do  you  believe  in  saving  souls  from  Hell?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"Then  why  don't  you  go  there?" 

It  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  elocution  and  oratory  to 
make  useful  and  ready  speakers,  such  as  Phillips,  who  was 
himself  a  thorough  student  of  oratory;  men  who  shall  be  able 
to  make  replies  such  as  this  on  occasion,  meet  the  taunts  of 
men  if  necessary,  in  public  or  private,  with  skillful  repartee. 

This,  in  brief,  is  some  of  the  work  we  are  to  do  in  the 
future.     1  thank  you. 

Mr.  Pinklev:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  the  Profession,  our  brief  exercises  upon  this  occasion  are 
about  to  close.  Something  this  evening  has  occurred  which 
may  immortalize  this  body  and  this  occasion;  nauiely,  the  fact 
that  the  N.  A.  E.  could,  and  did,  have  a  reception  without  in- 
dulging in  a  single  recitation. 
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SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY. 

The  Odeon. 

Thursday,  June  30,  1898. — 10 -.oo  a.  m. 

President  Trueblood,  presiding. 


THE  PERMANENT  VALUE  OF  THE  RUSH  SYSTEM. 


Mrs.  Lily  Hollingshead  James. 


The  study  of  elocution  should  be  made  a  part  of  every  lib- 
eral education.  Let  us  make  the  statement  a  little  broader  and 
say  it  should  be  considered  a  part  of  every  common  education,  as 
much  as  history  or  arithmetic.  The  claim  that  the  Rush  system 
will  produce  mechanical  readers  in  one  sense  is  true  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  the  too  little  and  not  the  too  much.  Any  other 
system  will  do  the  same.  It  must  be  studied  until  technic  is 
forgotten  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  individual,  until  all 
conscious  effort  has  become  unconscious  and  the  reader  or 
speaker  is  thinking  of  what  he  is  expressing,  rather  than  how 
he  is  expressing  it.  Consciousness  in  expression  drives  out 
spontaneity,  and  without  spontaneity,  thought  is  dead. 

We  are  oftej)  asked  by  those  who  have  given  little  thought 
to  the  subject,  if  there  is  not  danger  of  pursuing  technical 
study  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  literary  and  emo- 
tional content?  I  have  never  met  any  one  yet,  who  knew  so 
much  on  this  subject,  that  it  became  a  hindrance  to  interpret- 
ation, nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm  in  this 
direction.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  aid  of  technical  study, 
the  literary  and  emotional  content  is  made  clearer.  He  who 
has  mastered  technic,  must  also  be  master  of  thought  as  well 
as  vocal  analysis,  and  when  you  are  technically  correct,  you 
must  be  technically  correct;  for  all  your  technic  rests  on  your 
ability  to  analyse. 

The  great  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  time  enough 
is  given  to  the  study  for  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  student's 
mental  make-up,  in  that  case  pedantry  is  the  sure  result. 
People  are  willing  to  spend  years  upon  years  in  the  study  of 
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music — slaving  six  or  eight  hours  each  day  at  the  piano,  recog- 
nizing that  the  object  to  be  attained  demands  effort,  and  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  And  yet,  how  few  in  pro- 
portion are  willing  to  give  even  two  years  of  reasonable  study 
to  this  greater  art  upon  which  hinges  so  much  that  is  practical, 
and  of  untold  value  in  every  day  life.  With  an  understanding 
of  technical  values,  the  disgusting  theatrical  displays  of  voice 
and  gesture  would  disappear  from  the  platform,  and  truth  in 
interpretation  would  take  the  place  of  show.  With  regard  to 
the  training  of  the  ear  we  must  all  recognize  it  as  a  primal 
necessity.  It  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  produce  approp- 
riate melody,  unless  he  has  an  appreciation  of  the  related 
values  of  sound.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  those 
who  cannot  distinguish  between  a  rising  and  a  falling  inflec- 
tion. To  such  I  would  say,  learn  to  think  the  sound,  then 
give  it  orally,  keep  at  it,  and  you  will  master  your  difficulty. 

Rush  has  given  us  a  mighty  array  of  valuable  facts,  but  he 
was  a  pioneer  and  for  that  very  reason  demands  our  entire 
respect.  The  reader  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he.  never 
advocates  variation  of  pitch  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing 
change,  but  to  give  vitality  and  agreeable  effect  to  the 
syllables  as  they  fall  upon  the  ear.  But  melody  is  something 
deeper  than  this.  Back  of  inflection  lies  mentality,  that  coolly 
calculates,  and  needs  very  little  movement  of  the  voice.  Then 
back  of  mentality  what?  The  emotions,. and  from  out  this 
side  of  the  being  comes  the  real  melody;  each  movement  of 
the  voice — no  matter  how  trivial — has  its  reason  to  be  from  out 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  Therefore  we  can  hardly  say  that 
such  and  such  and  such  inflections  should  be  given 
because  they  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  syllables  as  they  fall 
upon  the  ear,  but  because  they  best  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  and  manifest  more  truly  the  play  of  emotion. 
Without  cultivation  vocal  expression  is  hemmed  in,  crushed, 
and  beggared. 

The  uncultivated  voice  is  like  an  eagle  with  wings  bound, 
its  possibilities  all  unrealized. 

I'he   matter   of   naturalness   here  spoken    of    is   one  of  the 
things    upon    which    many   are  very   sensitive;  they   seem    to 
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take  it  as  a  personal  affront,  even  the  mention  of  elocution.  I 
recall  an  old  college  professor,  whose  temper  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  hearing  the  subject  mentioned,  he  would  break 
out  with  the  words,  "Get  the  thought,  get  the  thought,  read 
naturally  and  you  will  read  well,"  and  he  illustrated  his  ideas 
by  reading  a  little  poem  in  such  a  hideous  manner  that  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  Now  why  was  this?  My  good  friend  was 
"looking  for  the  thought,"  which  he  undoubtedly  found,  but 
miser-like  kept  it  to  himself.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
give  it  out,  or  at  least  the   noises  he  made  in  uttering  the 

A 

words  carried  no  meaning  with  them.  His  ears  were  deaf  to 
the  value  of  tone  color  or  the  aesthetics  of  expression,  but  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  in  fact  I  know  he  esteemed  him- 
self a  remarkably  fine  reader. 

It  would  be  well  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  aatural 
reading,  natural  recitation,  and  natural  gesture. 

The  examples  so  graphically  given  of  absurd  gesture  in 
recitation,  and  t^e  warmth  and  applause  with  which  such 
exhibitions  are  received  by  the  audience  presents  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  and  sickening  aspects.  The  proposition  to 
send  such  readers  to  an  infirmary  is  good,  but  what  will  you 
do  with  the  audiences?  Such  exhibitions  will  cease  when  the 
public  demand  something  better. 

Dr.  Rush  gave  no  system  of  gesture,  and  it  is  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  formulate  one  for  ourselves  if  we 
followed  his  plan  of  trusting  to  nature.  Yes,  if  we  had  time 
to  devote  to  it,  but  life  is  too  short,  and  we  have  So  much  else 
to  do,  why  not  take  something  already  formulated? 

Dr.  Rush's  knowledge  of  the  voice  in  expression  was  exhaus- 
tive, but  of  the  body  he  was  silent.  Vocal  and  physical 
expression  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing — the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  soul — and  must  be  studied  physiologically  and 
psychologically — must  be  blended  into  one  before  there  can 
be  any  true  expression.  The  subtle  interplay  of  agents,  in 
their  harmonic  relations  must  be  understood,  or  expression 
will  not  be  free  and  spontaneous.  There  is  no  art  without 
mechanism.  Add  to  this,  there  is  no  art  without  knowledge. 
Delsarte  has  given  such  an  excellent  definition  of  this  much 
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abused  word»  Art,  that  I  venture  to  repeat  in  this  relation.  He 
says:  *'Art  is  at  once  the  knowledge,  the  possession,  and  the 
free  direction  of  the  agents,  by  virtue  of  which  are  revealed 
the  life,  the  soul,  the  mind.  It  is  the  relation  of  the  beauties 
scattered  through  nature  to  a  superior  type." 

It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  imitation  of  nature,  but  the 
search  for  the  eternal  type.  Although  Delsarte  "wrote  no 
book,"  he  has  left  an  impress  on  his  age  that  has  revolution- 
ized the  old  system  of  imitative  gesture. 

All  honor  to  Rush  for  what  he  has  given  us  of  the  voice. 
Honor  and  glory  to  Debarte  fOr  what  he  has  revealed  to  us  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  soul  through  the  body. 


DISCUSSION. 


[Unfortunately  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale,  opening  this  discussion,  was  lost  before 

it  came  to  the  editor. 


Mr.  M.  T.  Brown:  I  think  if  we  shoald  judge  of  the  theory 
by  its  results,  we  should  say  that  the  career  ot  James  E.  Mur- 
doch grandly  illustrates  the  theory  he  loved  so  well.  I  recol- 
lect not  many  years  ago — yes,  sonie  years  ago — introducing 
Mr.  Murdoch  before  the  New  Hampshire  Club,  in  Boston,  as 
the  "  Hero  of  '76."  He  was  then  just  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
I  then  said,  "Mr.  Murdoch,  I  know,  will  read  to  you  Sheri- 
dan*s  Ride,*'  and  you  should  have  seen  that  audience  bend 
forward  to  listen  to  that  "  Hero  of  '76,"  and  that  magnificent 
quality  of  voice — the  finest  in  America!  No  man  that  I  ever 
heard  had  that  ringing  quality  that  touches  the  heart  as  did 
James  E.  Murdoch.  It  was  like  Rachel,  reading  the 
Marseillaise  before  a  French  audience  I  It  had  the  ring  of 
character  that  is  now  leading  our  troops  in  Cuba  to  victory, — 
a  victory  for  humanity,  too— that  is  the  best  part  of  it»  Mr. 
President — a  victory  for  humanity  I  America  leading  the 
advance,  as  she  will  in  everything  before  she  gains  her 
maturity,  even.  Well,  I  must  not  get  off  my  subject,  as  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  do.     You  know  it  is  an  old  man*s  privi- 
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lege  to  ramble  a  little;  but  I  want  to  touch  on  what  I  conskler 
the  great  point  of  Dr.  Rush's  system.  I  cannot  fully  agree 
with  the  thought, — and  yet  I  might  by  conversing  with  her, — 
that  gesture  should  always  be  subordinate  to  voice.  Gesture 
must  accompany  voice.  Think  of  a  man  articulating  without 
any  play  of  feature  or  body!  Why,  he  would  be  a  pretty  dull 
person.  No,  I  should  say,  perhaps  I  should  not  agree  with 
Delsarte,  who  made  gesture  primary,  first  I  would  say  I 
should  agree  rather  with  Rush,  who  made  voice  primary,  or 
first.  Still,  we  find  different  schools  teaching  differently. 
One  thing  to  illustrate  that  point:  I  think  the  great  thing  in 
Dr.  Rush's  book,  that  which  gave  it  its  character  and  influence, 
was  its  treatment  of  stress,  or  the  force  element  in  expression. 
When  Dr.  Rush  outlined,  as  he  did  so  admirably,  compound 
stress,  he  gave  us  the  highest  point  in  his  work,  I  think,  the 
force  element  as  applied  to  the  voice.  We  shall  find  that 
Delsarte  agrees  perfectly  with  that  when  gesture  comes  into 
play;  in  other  words,  the  complete  philosophy  of  human 
expression  must  carry  along  with  it  force,  pitch  and  time,  as 
the  three  elements.  When  a  man  before  an  audience  draws 
himself  up  along  the  vertical  line,  gives  the  face  its  due  form 
of  expression,  and  then  In  his  grand  movements  poises  the 
body,  poises  the  voice,  then  you  get  the  highest  expression 
that  a  men  is  capable  of;  and  that  was  Dr.  Rush's  highest 
attainment.  His  treatment  of  inflection  I  do  not  regard  so 
highly  as  thai.  His  treatment  of  stress,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
his  supreme  effort. 

The  lady  has  set  forth  most  admirably  and  lovingly  in  her 
paper,  Mr.  Murdoch's  excellency.  He  was  the  father  of  us 
all.     What  James  E.  Murdoch  has  written,  we  must  all  follow. 

Mrs.  Kelso:  I  wish  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  James'  paper,  and  my  entire  sympathy  with  the  views 
contained  therein.  1  also  wish  to  add,  that  after  an  experience 
of  some  fifteen  years  of  teaching,  and  reading,  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  Rush  principles,  as  formulated  and 
made  plain  by  Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch,  my  dear  jnaster,  are 
the  most  valuable  and  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
elocution  which  the  present  age  has  yet  produced. 
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Mr.  McAvoy:  I  simply  want  to  commend  the  paper,  and 
would  say  that  those  who  are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  speech,  should 
take  Rush  as  formulated  by  James  E.  Murdoch,  for  the  voice, 
and  Darwin  in  his  expression  of  the  passions  and  emotions  in 
men  and  animals.     There  he  will  find  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mrs.  McClelland  Brown:  Add  to  what  has  just  been  said  to 
the  convention,  close  observation  of  children  before  they  are 
perverted  by  society,  and  you  will  find  nature  in  both  its 
physical  and  psychical  phases  very  well  expressed.  Going 
back  to  nature,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  observe  the 
unperverted  little  children;  then  by  using  our  reason  upon 
what  we  observe  in  them,  we  can  makeout  of  natural  expres- 
sion something  typical, — after  having  studied  both  Rush  and 
Murdoch — something  which  is  nature  in  its  highest  type, — the 
logos  in  humanity,  or  in  the  animal,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Fulton:  I  can  scarcely  express  my  feelings  of  a 
moment  ago,  when  I  heard  that  tribute  to  James  E.  Murdoch. 
You  know  my  pronounced  views  in  regard  to  the  Rush  phi-- 
losophy,  and  its  great  exponent,  Mr.  Murdoch,  my  honored 
teacher.  I  feel  that  in  connection  with  this  subject  under 
discussion,  we  must  not  let  go  by  that  which  bears  upon  this 
subject,  and  which  was  not  discussed  at  length  yesterday;  that 
is,  with  regard  to  the  fact  brought  out. by  Dr.  Millikin,  that 
the  voice,  physiologically,  must  determine  the  power  of  speech 
that  one  may  have.  You  might  as  well  say  that  one  boy  is 
born  with  a  back  that  will  bear  burdens,  and  another  boy  is 
born  with  a  back  that  will  not  bear  burdens,  and  stop  there, 
as  to  say  that  the  human  voice,  or  rather  vocal  organs,  are  not 
capable  of  development.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
weak  vocal  organs,  with  skillful  training  as  given  by  the  Rush 
philosophy,  will  reach  better  results  and  do  better  service  in 
the  end  than  better  vocal  organs  with  bad  methods.  Now,  I 
have  all  the  muscles  of  my  face  that  Booth  had;  but  Edwin 
Booth  could  use  his  face  to  better  advantage  than  1  can.  1 
have  all  my  vocal  organs  as  Edwin  Booth  had.  He  simply 
cultivated  his  voice  to  better  advantage  than  I  have  done;  and 
we   can   cultivate  our  voices,  and  we  can  overcome  physical 
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defects,  it  matters  not  what  is  the  shap^,  and  what  is  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  vocal  organs.  If  we  have  something  to 
start  with,  we  can  overcome  those  things,  and  we  can  do  it  by 
means  of  the  vocal  exercises  in  the  Rush  philosophy. 

Upon  an  occasion  in  Music  Hall  several  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Murdoch  played  Mark  Antony,  it  was  a  noted  fact  that 
ihe  two  actors  who  were  heard  most  distinctly  in  the  audito- 
rium were  Mary  Anderson  and  James  E.  Murdoch.  It  afterwards 
developed  that  Mary  Anderson  and  James  E.  Murdoch  were 
the  two  who  had  skilled  training  in  the  Rush  philosophy.  If 
that  is  not  testimony,  where  can  you  find  it?  It  seems  to 
me  that  though  Mr.  Murdoch  has  passed  away,  his  voice  should 
yet  be  heard,  for  throiigh  physical  disability,  through  age,- 
through  disease,  his  voice  seemed  always  strong;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  yet  sounds.  Is  it  true  that  a  weak  body  has 
always  a  weak  voice?  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
this  question  in  the  shape  that  we  left  it  yesterday,  as  if  we 
believed  that  if  we  have  a  poor  set  of  vocal  organs,  we  can 
never  do  anything  for  them.  We  can  by  cultivation  get 
good  power  out  of  our  voices.  Of  course,  one  born  well 
has  an  advantage;  but  do  not  let  us  stop  for  one  moment 
in  our  efforts,  or  be  discouraged.  I  find  some  were  discour- 
aged after  that  speech  yesterday.  We  can  develop  that  which 
nature  has  given  us,  taking  the  start  which  nature  has  afforded, 
and  then  push  on  to  perfect  our  art. 

Mrs.  James:  I  scarcely  know  in  what  words  to  close  my 
subject.  You  must  realize  that  I. most  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  beautiful  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  Murdoch  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Fulton.  I  feel  that  exactly  what  the  Rush  principles  did 
for  Mr.  Murdoch,  they  will  do  for  any  earnest  student.  We 
have  not  all  the  genius  that  Mr.  Murdoch  possessed,  conse- 
quently we  cannot  all  hoi)e  to  attain  the  same  results.  I  think 
that  we  have  all  gained  much  from  Dr.  Rush,  some  of  us, 
perhaps,  unconsciously. 

Dr.  Rush  did  not  claim,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  had   given  a 

■ 

perfect  system  of  vocal  ex[)ression  to  the  world.  You  remem- 
ber he  called  his  book  ''The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Yoice;" 
he  expected,  and  said,  that  those  would  come  after  him,  who 
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would  carry  that  work  on,  and  add  to  tt,  as  has  been  done, 
and  will  be  done  in  time  to  come. 

I  hope  as  time  goes  on  all  will  acknowledge  the  debt  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Rush,  and  that  we  may  all  attain  the  object  he  so 
earnestly  sought — the  placing  of  our  art,  our  profession,,  side 
by  side  with  all  the  other  arts. 

Lee  us  'keep  always  before  us  the  determination  to  win  the 
recognition  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land.  But 
tins  must  be  accomplished  because  of  more  merit  within  our- 
selves. If  we  have  that  within  our  ranks,  which  shall  prove  to 
the  educators  of  the  country  that  elocutionists  have  as  much 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  intellect  and  culture,  as  members  of  any 
other  profession,  the  colleges  will  seek  us,  and  thus  shall  we 
come  into  Our  l^ingdom. 


The  President  jcal led  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley  to  the  platform 
to  preside  during  the  next  hour. 


ELOCUTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Fred  L.  Ingrauam. 


It  is  necessary  for  us  first  to  agree  upon  what  is  meant  by 
elocution.  To  manv,  elocution  is  but  a  synonym  for  **  speak- 
ing pieces;"  but  to  others  it  means  much  more.  Elocution 
in  its  broader  and  more  proper  sense  is  the  science  and  art  of 
expression  by  voice  and  action.  Then  any  work  in  the  entire 
school  course  which  is  fitted,  or  may  be  fitted,  to  give  power 
in  expression  comes  properly  within  the  domain  of  elocution; 
just  as  all  the  work  in  numbers,  from  mere  counting  in  the 
primary  up  to  the  most  difficult  problems  in  analysis  in  high 
school  or  college,  is  properly  arithmetic.  The  little  tot  read- 
ing "The  box  is  red"  is  a  beginner  in  elocution;  i.  e.,  he 
must  be  taught  to  read  with  expression.  Immediately  the 
question  presents  itself,  **  How  much  time  and  energy  should 
the  teacher  give  to  securing  expression?";  and  this  question 
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urgea  itself  upon  the  attention  in  every  year  of  the  school 
course.  Elocution,  therefore,  has  a  relation  not  only  to  the 
college  or  university  but  to  all  the  years  of  school  life.  Oar 
schools  must,  in  a  manner  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent^ 
teach  elocution.     How  have  they  been  discharging  this  duty? 

For  many  years  past  there  have  been  two  forces  at  work 
upon  the  courses  of  our  schools,  the  one  operating  to  crowd 
the  course  with  new  studies  or  new  phases  of  old  studies,  and 
the  other  to  condense  and  prune  the  course  so  that  our  boys 
and  girls  may  leave  the  schools  earlier  and  take  up  the  more 
directly  productive  employments  of  life.  Between  these  two 
forces  the  study  of  reading  has  been  ground  as  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  liany  attacks  h^ve  been  made 
upon  this  study. 

In  1888,  Superintendent  George  Howland,  of  Chicago^  said: 
''Above  the  primary  grades  suplemental  reading  shoald  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  reading  a  means  and  not  an  end; 
Reading  should  now  be  for  culture,  for  information,  for  broad- 
ening and  for  deepening  the  thought  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupil,  rather  than  far  cultivating  oratory^  one  of  the  most 
useless  J  as  well  as  most  pernicious  exercises  of  the  schoolroom^ 

J.  M.  Rice,  iu.tbe  Forum  for  January  1897,  writes:  "By 
economizing  only  a  little  here  and  there,  by  the  exclusion  of 
merely  a  part  of  the  disciplinary  measures  of  minor  or  doubt- 
ful importance — such  as  drill  in  arithmetical  puzzles,  in  super- 
fine penmansliip,  in  parsing  and  analysis  beyond  what  is 
actually  needed, — it  might  be  possible  to  save  as  much  as  the 
equivalent  of  two  school  years,  which  might  be  utilized  toward 
enricliing  the  course  of  study  without  in  any  way  neglecting 
the  essentials.  When  the  time  wasted  in  reading  aloud,  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  oratorical  power  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  estimate  of  two  years  is  probably  conservative^ 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  suppose  these  writers  mean  by 
"oratory,"  the  power  of  expressing  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
what  is  read.  The  policy  of  which  these  are  only  two  ot 
many  advocates  has  had  for  a  number  of  years  almost  unop- 
posed swav  over  the  courses  of  our  schools.  The  change 
produced  was  described  by  the  Commissioner  of    Education, 
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in  1889,  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  trend  of  affairs  through- 
out the  United  States:  "Prominent  among  the  changes  that 
recent  years  have  brought  in  the  educational  field  is  the 
development  of  reading.  From  the  partly  mechanical  exercise 
involving  only  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  printed  or  written 
word,  the  subject  has  grown  until  it  embraces  instruction  in 
almost  every  subject  within  the  range  of  the  child's  under- 
standing. To  the  design  for  teaching  merely  how  to  read  is 
now  added  the  broad  purpose  of  what  to  read  and  how  to 
utilize  the  fruits  of  reading.  With  a  few  exceptions,  like 
Macon,  Ga.,  where  the  statement  is  made  that  *  the  average 
teacher  cannot  do  more  than  teach  the  children  to  get  the 
throught  from  the  printed  page  *  and  where  a  special  teacher 
is  wanted  to  train  the  children  to  read  entertainingly,  the  orar 
torical  feature  is  held  as  of  but  secondary  importance  at  mosty 
No  doubt  this  reformation  has  produced  much  good,  but  I 
question  whether  it  has  not,  like  most  reformations,  gone  too 
far  and  sacri,ficed  something  valuable  in  the  zeal  for  change. 

One  effect  of  the  movement  is  strikingly  shown  in  my  own 
state.  The  writer  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
courses  of  the  high  schools  of  Michigan  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading.  Among  twenty-eight 
representative  high  schools  selected  at  random  there  were  just 
four  that  presented  any  work  at  all;  of  these,  two  offered  six- 
teen week's  of  work  and  two  twelve.  A  few  of  the  best  high 
schools,  such  as  Ann  Arbor  and.  Grand  Rapids,  have  courses 
in  oral  expression  under  special  teachers,  but  the  great  mass 
of  schools  pay  apparently  no  attention  to  work  of  this  kind. 
The  schools  generally  devote  a  large  portion  of  time  to  what 
is  termed  *  English  Classics,*  but  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
school  catalogues  oC  any  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  giving 
oral  expression  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  these,  classics.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  no  very  valuable  work  is  done  along 
this  line. 

The  complete  reading  lesson  should  have  three  objects: 
(i)  Drill  in  gathering  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  author 
from  the  text..  (2)  Drill  in  the  exi)ression  of  thought  and 
feeling.       (3)  Drill    in    utterance;    tliis.  will    aim    to    give    a 
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scholarly  pronunciation  and  a  clear  and  strong  articulation. 
If  expression  is  neglected »•  the  incentive  and  opportunity  for 
neat  utterance  is  gone.  If  the  pupil  is  reading  to  express 
the  literary  beauty  of  a  selection  a  slovenly  articulation  is  a 
sad  mar  upon  his  work;  but  if  he  is  merely  calling  the  words, 
and  gathering  the  more  obvious  phases  of  thought  presented 
by  the  author,  a  careless  utterance  is  but  a  slight  imperfection. 
That  articulation  also  is  sacrificed  when  expression  is  neglected 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  condition  existing  in  Michigan.  Our 
Normal  School  receives  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  where,  as  has  been  stated,  no  work  is  done  in  reading. 
The  experience  of  our  English  Department  is  that  to  attempt 
to  have  these  pupils  read  a  selection  in  the  literature  class  is 
to  ruin  the  recitation.  The  reading  is  what  may  be  justly 
called  hideous.  Not  only  does  the  average  student  trample 
aw]^wardly  upon  all  the  finer  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
selection,  but  he  mispronounces  and  miscalls  words,  stammers, 
hesitates,  or  mumbles,  in  a  way  that  is  extremely  annoying. 
VVe  may  expect  no  change  so  long  as  the  present  method  of 
studying  literature  continues. 

Then,  if  expression  be  neglected,  we  may  expect  articulation 
to  be  slighted.  But  the  gathering  of  thought  and  emotion  also 
must  suffer.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  way  so  brief  and  at 
the  same  time  so  accurate  of  testing  whether  the  pupil  has 
really  gathered  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  text  as  to  have 
him  read  it  aloud.  In  fact,  the  very  reason  why  training  in 
reading  seems  so  hopeless  a  task  is  that  the  teacher  often 
detects  an  overwhelming  legion  of  mistakes  in  the  thought 
and  emotion  gathering  of  the  pupil.  When  the  pupil  attempts 
to  read,  these  mistakes  become  as  evident  as  flaws  in  glass. 
By  far  the  most  usual  obstruction  in  the  way  of  correct  expres- 
sion is  not  lack  of  control  of  voice  but  failure  to  comprehend 
the  thought  and  feeling.  Prof.  Clarke,  of  (Chicago  University, 
says  that  monotone  in  delivery  is  often  the  result  of  monotone 
in  the  mind;  and  that  he  has  cured  cases  of  long  standing 
merely  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  analysis 
of  the  thouLiht. 

How   many    persons    can    read    even  an  easy  passage,  and 
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emphasize  the  proper  words?  Yet  emphasis  depends  eatirdy 
upon  the  thought.  Whether  a  word  shall  be  emphasized 
depends,  in  almost  all  cases,  upon  the  Answer  to  the  foilowiag 
questions:  (i)  Is  the  concept  it  represents  important?  {2) 
Has  the  concept  been  sufficiently  enforced  previously?  (3)  Is 
the  concept  in  antithesis?  (4)  Is  it  in  climax?  Now  every 
one  of  these  questions  represents  a  thought  relation,  and  the 
pupil  who  cannot  emphasize  correctly  has,  almost  always, 
simply  failed  to  grasp  the  thought  in  all  its  relations.  Read- 
ing, then,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  thought,  and  just  as  far  as 
expression  is  neglected  thought  is  neglected. 

But  the  objection  always  made  to  any  proposed  change  by 
those  who  have  filled  the  time  of  the  reading  lesson,  with 
language  study,  or  word  study,  or  almost  any  study  but  the 
study  of  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the  text,  is  lack  of  time. 
Why  do  we  take  time  for  any  subject?  The  value  of  a  study 
depends  upon  the  following  reasons:  (i)  It  gives  useful 
information  or  is  an  accomplishment.  For  this  reason  chiefly 
we  have  spelling  and  music  in  our  schools.  (2)  It  gives 
power  to  the  faculties  of  the  pupil, — has  culture  value.  For 
this  reason  our  courses  include  gymnastics  and  Greek. 

The  study  of  oral  expression  can  be  defended  on  both  these 
grounds;  it  is  both  an  accomplishment  and  a  useful  discipline. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  oral  reading  and  vocal 
music  Both  are  arts  through  which  we  interpret  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  masters  of  composition.  The  task  presented 
by  each  is  that  of  translating  a  few  lifeless,  arbitrary  symbols 
upon  the  printed  page  into  voice,  effusive  or  abrupt,  modified 
to  suit  the  demands  of  melody  or  rhythm,  and  burdened  with 
thought,  or  pulsating  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human 
soul.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  much  pedagogical  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  this  question,  if  the  similarity  between  music 
and  reading  be  kept  in  view.  If  the  art  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great  literary  composers  is  so 
useless  as  lo  be  banished  as  a  study  from  the  courses,  what 
defense  can  be  given  for  the  almost  universal  retention  and 
extension  of  the  study  of  the  art  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  great  ujusical  couiposers?     If  the  one  can  be 
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taught,  why  cannot  the  other?  If  the  one  manner  of  express- 
ing thought  and  .feeling  gires  development  of  intellect  aiMl 
emotions,  why  does  not  the  other?  The  burden  of  answering 
rests  with  those  who  have  taken  or  desire  to  take  oral  reading 
from  the  coarse. 

Let  us  continue  this  comparison*  As  we  have  said,  most 
Michigan  high  schools  study  English  masterpieces,  but  no 
daim  is  made  of  any  attempt  at  instruction  in  reading.  Evi- 
dently literature  is  studied  without  being  read  aloud.  Now, 
suppose  a  visitor  should  go  into  one  of  these  schools;  and 
should  be  present  at  a  recitation  of  music;  and  finding  the 
class  engaged  in  the  study  of  some  simple  work  of  a  master, 
should  say  to  the  teacher,  "Where  is  your  instrument,  don't 
you  use  a  piano?"  "No,  we  have  no  piano."  "But  then 
you  use  violins?"  "No."  "O,  then  you  sing?"  "No,  we 
read  the  music.  We  believe  that  time  devoted  to  the  art  of 
expressing  it  is  wasted."  What  would  the  visitor  think.  Now, 
may  not  the  schools  of  our  state  and  other  states  be  making  a 
mistake  when,  as  is  apparently  true,  the  pupils  are  made  to 
study  English  masterpieces  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the 
high  school  course  without  ever  opening  their  mouths?  II 
our  present  method  of  studying  music  is  right  then  our  method 
of  studying  literature  is  wrong. 

Literature  is  intended  to  be  read  aloud.  This  applies  not 
only  to  all  dramas,  poems,  orations,  and  to  the  finest  parts  of 
our  novels,  the  conversations,  all  of  which  are  made  especially 
to  be  spoken,  but  to  all  other  literature  as  well.  I  question 
whether  the  man  who  reads  the  rhythmic  grandeur  of  Milton's 
lines,  or  the  ponderous  yet  flowing  periods  of  Webster,  and 
feels  no  impulse  to  speak  for  their  beauty,  ever  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  certain  great  region  of  literary  merit,  a  region  to 
the  exploration  of  which  all  able  authors  have  given  a  vast 
amount  of  effort.  Such  a  person  cannot  comprehend  fully,  at 
least,  all  the  nice  fitting  of  sound  to  sense,  of  vocal  quantity 
to  weight  of  thought,  all  the  art  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
words  with  consonants,  stopt  or  lilting,  clashing  or  gliding  or 
murmuring.  All  these  literary  beauties,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  rhythm,  rhyme  and  movement   nmst  then    fall   upon  ears 
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unsensitive  or  quite  dead.     Such  a  man  could  never  compre- 
hend why  Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  in  verse. 

The  power  to  read  well  is  an  elegant  accomplishment,  too 
rarely  met  with  in  these  days.  It  certainly  occupies  as  wide  a 
field  of  usefulness  as  music,  and  an  amount  o£  study  sufficient 
to  produce  a  skillful  musician  would  probably  make  a  reader 
of  equal  rank.  What  might  be  accomplished  in  our  schools, 
if  the  study  of  literature  and  oral  reading  went  hand  in  hand, 
as  they  should.  A  good  reader  has  a  thousand  opportunities 
for  administering  to  the  pleasuie  and  instructioii  of  others,  in 
the  home  circle,  beside  the  sick  bed,  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  drawing  room,  as  well  as  in  public  gatherings. 
That  family  in  which  the  mother  is  a  good  reader  is  sure  to 
grow  up  a  family  of  literary  tastes.  One  of  the  dearest  mem- 
ories of  my  childhood  is  of  the  winter  evenings  when  the 
family  grouped  about  the  crackling  fire,  and  listened  to  the 
rendering  of  some  masterpiece  by  one  who  *  lent  to  the  rhyme 
of  the  poet  the  beauty  of  her  voice.' 

A  man  of  some  literary  ability  said  to  me  recently,  **  I  re- 
member well  the  first  glimpse  I  ever  had  into  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  poetry.  It  was  at  a  country  lyceum.  A  recita- 
tion was  given  of  a  part  of  Byron's  Mazeppa.  The  reading 
was  crude  enough,  no  doubt,  but  strong,  and  to  this  day  that 
passage  is  one  of  my  favorites.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
felt  a  desire  to  study  a  poem."  "A  good  reading  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  genius." 
There  is  nothing  like  good  reading  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
literature.  A  teacher  who  is  not  at  least  a  fair  reader  has  no 
right  to  be  in  the  school-room.  In  fact  I  really  do  not  know 
how  a  teacher  can  awaken  an  interest  in  the  masterpieces  of 
English  unless  possessed  of  some  ability  as  a  reader,  the  more 
the  better. 

But  reading  is  valuable,  not  merely  because  it  is  an  accom- 
plishment or  because  it  enables  one  to  arouse  in  others  an 
interest  in  literature.  There  is  a  culture  value  in  the  mere 
process  of  readini^.  There  is  a  retlex  action  between  thoiii:(ht 
and  emotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex[)res>.i()n  of  thought 
and   emotion   on    the   other.      The  human   race    use   lamj^uai^e 
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because  they  are  thinking  beings,  but  they  never  would  have 
become  the  thinking  beings  they  are  had  it  not  been- for 
language.  Sympathy  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  selec- 
tion is  necessary  to  good  reading,  and  perhaps  the.  best  way 
for  one  to  get  into  full  sympathy  with  a  masterpiece  is  to  read 
it,  rendering  all  the  thought  and  feeling  that  one  has.  New 
light  and  inspiration  will  break  upon  the  reader  from  every 
line.  The  power  of  putting  one's  self  into  sympathy  with  a 
selection  is  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The  reader  must  con- 
jure up  about  him  concepts  similar  to  those  which  were  in  the 
writer's  mind.  The  feeling  then  follows  as  a  natural  effect. 
The  attempt  to  read  a  passage  well  compels  the  clearest  com- 
prehension of  the  thoughts  and  the  most  vivid  realization  pos- 
sible of  the  emotive  concepts  which  surged  through  the  author's 
soul.  Reading,  then,  will  strengthen  the  imagination,  and 
this  will  result  in  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
literature.  The  most  ^just  criticism  made  of  our  system  of 
education  is  that  it  fails  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  The 
reasoning  and  memorative  faculties  receive  much  attention, 
but  the  imagination,  the  great  creative  power  of  the  mind, 
is  left  weak  and  undeveloped.  Would  not  oral  reading  (elocu- 
tion), requiring  as  it  does  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  supply  this  great  lack  in  our  school  course? 

What  results  educators  could  get  from  elocution  if  they 
would  cease  treating  it  as  a  fad  and  use  it  as  they  do  other 
subjects!  The  child  studies  mathematics  every  day  of  his 
school  course.  The  university  then  takes  him  and  trains  him 
for  two  or  three  years  and  he  is  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician. How  different  it  is  with  elocution,  the  great  science 
and  art  which  has  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  Websters, 
Beechers,  and  Booths!  The  child  has  through  all  the  years 
had  no  training  whatever  in  expression;  worse,  has  been  con- 
firmed in  bad  habits;  and  the  elocution  teacher  in  the  high 
school  or  university  is  expected  in  two  or  three  semesters  to 
make  of  such  material  a  good  reader  and  speaker.  What 
absurdity!  Oral  expression  is  as  difficult  as  written  expres- 
sion.    If  the  latter  requires  years  of  drill  so  does  the  former, 

and  both  subjects  should  rest  upon  the  same  basis, 
lu 
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The  ideal  school  course  in  elocution  would  comprise: 

(i.)  Careful  training  in  good  reading  through  all  the  grades 
up  to  and  including  the  tenth. 

(2.)  A  course  in  the  theory  and  principles  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  elocution  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  high  sch60l. 

Then  through  the  entire  course  there  could  be  careful  atten- 
tion to  articulation  both  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Provin- 
cialisms and  barbarisms  in  pronunciation  could  be  weeded  out. 
That,  in  this  country  where  there  is  so  much  dialect  and  so 
many  foreigners  more  of  such  work  is  needed,  can  not  be 
denied.  What  excellent  and  tasteful  readers  these  years  of 
care  would  produce!  Could  such  a  course  fail  to  bring  brighter 
minds  and  keener  sympathies  into  the  classes  of  the  elocution 
and  literature  teachers?  What  added  inspiration  and  power 
the  pupil  would  receive  through  every  year  of  his  school  life 
from  the  literature  read  I 

If,  then  the  power  to  read  well  is,  like  singing,  an  accom- 
plishment worth  the  effort  required  to  master  it,  if  the  study 
of  reading  stimulates  the  imagination  and  the  appreciation  for 
the  beauties  of  literature,  and  cultivates  a  closer  analysis  of  its 
master  thoughts,  have  Aot  X\\t  reformers  who  have  forced  thp 
study  from  the  course,  and  separated  literature  from  her  hand- 
maid committed  an  error?  If  they  have,  in  their  haste  to  save 
time  for  other  things,  shut  before  any  child  the  entrance  to 
the  domain  of  literature,  with  all  its  pleasures  and  inspirations, 
they  have  caused  him  an  irreparable  injury,  a  loss  for  which  it 
would  take  a  vast  amount  of  information  along  other  lines  to 
compensate  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  some  truth  in 
Carlyle's  statement,  that  the  most  a  school  can  do  for  a  man  is 
to  teach  him  how  to  read. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot. 


Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  education 
is  the  watch-word,  where  the  great  ultimate  aim  of  that  educa- 
tion is  to  know  more  of  man,  his  life,  his  development  in  the 
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different  ages  and  countries,  to  appreciate  his  emotions,  pas- 
sions and  characteristics,  in  short  to  develop  those  principles 
which  underly  universal  brotherhood,  it  is  but  natural  that 
literature,  the  idealized  expression  of  man,  should  play  so  great 
a  part  in  that  education. 

Elocution  or  the  art  of  expression  is  necessarily  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  interpretation  of  literature,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
the  innumerable  dramas  of  human  lives.  Literature  to  be  cor- 
rectly appreciated  and  understood  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
power  of  the  human  voice.  Life  must  give  life  to  the  inani- 
mate page.  The  characters,  whose  actions,  principles  and 
motives  have  produced  literature  must  live  again.  We  must 
endow  them  anew  with  the  life  which  actuated  them,  we  must 
make  them  walk  again  on  earth  in  all  their  original  glory; 
then,  and  then  alone  can  literature  be  understood  in  its  high- 
est significance,  and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  taught  to  obtain 
the  results  which  its  study  is  meant  to  produce,  namely,  the 
development  of  imagination,  sympathy  and  the  true  apprecia- 
tion of  man. 

The  majority  of  students  who  study  literature,  have  never 
had  awakened  in  them  the  faculties  for  assimilating  the  life  of 
a  work  of  genius,  their  souls  have  not  been  developed,  their 
imagination  quickened;  they  have  not  been  prepared  to 
psychically  receive  the  great  lessons  of  literature.  I  hold  that 
every  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  whether  he  be  a  teacher  of 
literature  or  not,  should  be  a  thorough  teacher  of  the  human 
voice,  and  one  who  is  living  on  the  grand  plane  of  universal 
brotherhood.  The  voice  can  be  brought  by  intelligent  train- 
ing into  a  complete  obedience  of  the  will,  mind  and  emotions, 
and  when  back  of  all,  there  exists  a  deep  sympathy  with  truth, 
a  harmony  with  nature  as  it  were,  then  can  literature  be  inter- 
preted, for  the  teacher's  words  become  living  breathing  things, 
which  have  power  to  awaken  and  speak  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
student,  to  unfold  gradually  before  his  mental  vision  the  great 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  the  past,  and  to  bring  him  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age. 

It  belongs  to  the  teacher  of  expression  to  revolutionize  the 
system  of  our  present  education,  says  Prof.  Corson,  **a  system 
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which  has  a  tendency  to  acquire  the  greatest  amount  of 
knowledge,  to  cram  the  heads  of  students  with  a  vague  in- 
definite mass  of  facts;  instead  of  teaching  them  the  fullest 
command  of  their  faculties,  perfect  control  of  body,  to  which 
all  other  knowledge  should  be  subservient." 

This  training  in  expression  can  not  be  begun  too  early;  in 
the  home  children  should  be  taught  to  have  sympathy  and 
appreciation  for  each  other;  in  the  kindergarten  the  teacher 
should  aim  to  bring  the  child  into  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
nature  and  life,  to  surround  it  with  objects  that  will  develop  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  form  and  sound.  The  literature  or 
stories  told  the  children  should  be  of  the  character  that  will 
make  them  express  sympathy  for  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
whose  motives  are  based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  love.  "  The  life  before  them  is  not  a  scheme  to  be  taught 
but  a  drama  to  be  acted.'*  "A  child  must  feel  before  he  can 
know."  The  next  step  should  be  to  train  the  body  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  soul.  Exercises  in  poise  should  be  given, 
rhythmic  movements  of  the  arms,  hands  and  toes;  exercises  in 
relaxation;  poise  must  be  obtained  before  the  voice  can  be 
correctly  cultivated.  Exercises  in  breathing  should  be  daily 
given  with  the  thought  that  the  more  air  we  breathe  the  more 
life  we  live.  Exercises  for  the  development  of  the  voice 
should  follow.  Exercises  not  only  physiologically  intelligent, 
but  there  should  always  be  some  idea  back  of  them  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  exercise  to  produce  in  the  voice. 

Vocal  exercises  are  worthless  unless  they  bear  some  relation 
to  the  interpretation  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Then  gradually  comes  the  training  of  the  imagination,  the 
development  of  emotion,  the  culture  of  body. 

As  the  pujiil  advances  to  higher  grades  and  deeper  litera- 
ture, he  should  be  drilled  in  the  more  complex  vocal  functions 
recjuircd  for  the  interj)retati()n  of  that  literature.  The  variety 
of  exercise  in  vocal  drill  must  increase  as  the  pupil  advances 
through  the  grades  and  the  daily  practice  of  them  must  be 
observed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  interpretation  of  thought  and  feeling. 

After  ten  years  of  such  practice  the  voice  of  the  student  will 
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be  able  to  respond  to  the  different  phazes  of  thought  and 
emotion  he  has  experienced,  and  enable  him  when  he  reaches 
high  school  to  be  more  of  less  responsive  to  a  poem  and  able 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  interpret  literature  for  himself 
and  others. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  for  the  student  to  suppose  that  a  few 
months'  work  in  a  school  of  oratory  or  elocution  will  enable 
him  to  interpret  a  poem  which  embodies  a  grand  range  of 
human  emotions.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  child  to  interpret 
the  motive  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

More  is  required  than  what  is  so  often  told  pupils — "read 
naturally,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  you  read  and  you  will 
read  well."  Someone  has  said,  "Similar  advice  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  given  to  a  clumsy,  stiff -jointed  clod-hopper, 
in  regard  to  dancing — *  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  dance 
naturally  and  you  will  dance  well.*  The  more  he  might 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  the  more  he  might  empha- 
size his  stiff-jointedness  and  his  clod-hopperishness." 

Long,  conscientious  practice  can  alone  produce  that  tech- 
nique and  skill — skill  which  comes  to  his  service  in  the  vocal 
interpretation  of  thought  and  emotion.  These  years  of  train- 
ing will  have  also  freed  him  from  the  affectations  and  manner- 
isms which  are  the  result  of  superficial  training — training 
begun  too  late  or  ended  too  soon — affectation  which  has 
lowered  the  standard  of  our  art.  When  honest,  earnest 
teachers  can  rid  the  profession  of  those,  whose  only  aim  is  to 
tickle  a  public  by  a  display  of  tricks  of  voice  or  gesture;  when 
we  can  bring  the  art  of  reading  to  the  greatest  degree  of  sim- 
plicity compatible  with  subject  matter;  when  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  interpret  what  we  do  not  know  or  have  not  felt; 
when  we  can  prove  to  the  world  that  the  aim  of  our  work  is 
truth  in  expression;  when  we  can  make  educators  believe  that 
it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  sciences  and  literature,  then 
may  we  hope  to  make  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  expres- 
sion a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

We  will  have  reached  the  crowning  effort  of  our  work  when 
(ligh  school  and  college  students  can  interpret  the  human  life 
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in  Shakespeare — the  representative  poet  of  English  literature — 
"when  he  can  enter  Shakespeare's  world  and  hold  communion 
with  its  boundless  society  of  kings,  courtiers,  thinkers,  all  the 
glory  and  pomp  of  station,  and  all  the  majesty  of  mind,  when 
the  ideal  world  of  Shakespeare  makes  the  share  he  has  in  the 
real  world  deeper,  nobler,  and  more  expanded,  then  we  may 
truly  say  he  possesses  art — art,  the  union  of  inner  and  outward 
nature,  intensified  and  idealized  by  genius  made  actual  to  the 
world,  through  body,  delineation  and  expression." 


DISCUSSION  CONTINUED. 


Miss  Joan  C.  Orr. 


Ladies  and  Getithmen:  So  much  has  been  said,  and  so  well 
said,  that  I  feel  like  excusing  myself  on  this  occasion. 

It  must  seem  ver)'  tiresome,  and  wholly  unnecessarj'  to  you 
who  come  from  elocutionary  centers,  and  who  realize  that  the 
new  elocution  is  elocution, — and  that  the  so-called  old  elocu- 
tion was  a  farce — to  hear  the  claims  of  the  true  science  held 
up  to  you  so  often,  and  the  old  truth  simply  stated  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  And  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  spare  you  this 
discussion,  and  keep  still,  did  I  not  know  that  within  the 
coming  days  I  shall  be  called  upon  many  times  to  act  as 
judge  in  elocutionary  contests;  that  in  those  contests  will  be 
exhibited  every  sort  of  childish  contortions  and  gyrations,  from 
dancing  up  to  sawing  the  air,  *'  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters  " — 
everything  except  elocution.  And  should  I  be  fortunate 
enough  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  some  judges  with  me  who 
are  right-minded,  and  who  will  give  the  judgment  to  the  most 
natural  speaker,  the  audience  will  go  away  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  finding,  and  fully  satisfied  that  the  judges  know 
nothing  of  elocution. 

Professor  Clark,  of  Chicago,  is  anlhority  for  the  statement 
that  it  is  universally  conceded  that  our  public  schools  do  not 
furnish  pupils  power  in  reading.  When  I  read  that  statement 
by  Professor  Clark,  I  took  an  inventory  of  the  students  who 
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enter  our  college,  where  elementary  elocution  is  one  of  the 
requirements  of  admission.  Twenty-two  high  schools  are 
supposed  to  furnish  us  with  freshman  classes.  Out  of  all  those 
students  we  find  only  one  in  twenty  were  fitted  to  enter  the 
college  course  in  elocution.  Why  is  it?  Thankful  would  \ 
be  if  the  rural  schools  and  schools  in  small  towns  would  leave 
elocution  to  the  high  school  teachers.  As  the  old  Virgyiia 
Governor  thanked  the  Lord  that  they  had  no  public  schools 
in  Virginia,  so,  many  of  our  high  school  principles  are  ready 
to  thank  the  Lord  daily  that  they  have  no  elocution.  And 
yet  they  have  these  contests — contests  from  the  lowest  grade, 
then  from  the  grammar  grade,  and  then  from  the  high  schools. 
Everybody  has  an  idea  that  the^  must  do  something  unusual 
on  these  occasions,  and  good  interpretation  of  good  literature 
is  no  part  of  the  program. 

At  present,  in  Missouri  public  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn — and  I  have  taught  in  some  of  them — I  find  that 
reading  is  well  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  the  little  children 
reading  naturally  and  gracefully,  and  with  evident  enjoyment. 
In  the  intermediate  grades  the  reading  lesson  begins  to  be 
turned  into  a  grammar  lesson,  language  lesson,  spelling  lesson 
— anything  else  but  a  reading  lesson.  In  the  higher  grammar 
grade,  the  subject  is  ignored  entirely.  In  the  high  schools,  in 
the  English  course,  there  is  usually  said  to  be  required  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare;  but  the  time  for  it  is  not  definitely 
stated  in  many  of  the  courses  of  study;  and  in  some  high 
schools  it  is  ignored  entirely. 

There  are  two  causes,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this  lack  of  good 
readers  and  speakers  among  our  high  school  graduates.  The 
methods  of  teaching  reading  are  in  a  state  of  transition; 
teachers  themselves  realize,  as  does  everybody,  that  the  time  is 
past  when  we  are  to  teach  that  the  voice  must  be  dropped  at  a 
period,  and  a  pause  made  long  enough  to  count  six;  pause  at 
a  comma  long  enough  to  count  one,  etc.  The  old  set  of  rules 
of  reading  are  no  longer  of  any  value,  and  the  new  system  of 
teaching  by  natural  methods  is  not  easily  mastered  or  under- 
stood; there  is  an  intangible  something  very  complex  in  the 
idea  of  expression. 
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The  second  cause  for  this  lack  of  power  in  reading  aloud 
is  the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  High  Schools. 
This  revival  of  English  is  a  protest  against  the  undue  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  ancient  classics^  and  naturally 
enough  many  of  our  teachers  of  English  have  adopted  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
All  attention  is  paid  to  construction,  to  vocabulary,  to  form; 
and  little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of 
the  sentiments  expressed,  or  to  the  power  of  interpreting  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  as  well  as  the  thought.  We  would 
not  decry  the  study  of  literary  form.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  keys  to  true  literary  interpretation;  and  certainly  all 
Bible  readers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Moulton  for  his 
study  of  literary  forms  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  study  of  the  forms  of  literature,  but  we  want  more  than 
this  for  the  vocal  expression. 

If  these  are  the  causes"  for  the  poor*  reading  among  our 
High  School  students,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
two  expedients.  Either  secure  for  each  High  School  a  teacher 
of  elocution  who  will  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of 
voice  management  and  an  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  in  literature,  or  secure  a  teacher  of  English  who 
will  make  vocal  expression  a  part  of  his  work.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  grammar  grades 
will  be  qualified  to  teach  reading  correctly  as  most  of  them 
pass  through  the  High  School. 

As  to  the  exact  method  or  methods  by  which  reading  is  to 
be  taught,  there  is,  of  course,  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  body.  •  But  all,  I  think,  have  agreed  that  elocution  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  "the 
poets",  as  a  recent  writer  has  well  said,  "have  a  way  of  go- 
ing straight  to  the  heart  of  things  which  quite  shame  our 
feeble  efforts,  that  they  constantly  reveal  the  unknowable,  that 
they  teach  us  much  true  science  and  have  a  way  of  getting  at 
the.  real  news  of  the  uniyerse'* — all  of  us  agree  that  these 
truths  of  poetry  may  be  taught  and  an  atmosphere  created 
that  will  foster  an  appreciation  of  them,  and  that  life  is  made 
richer  and  broader  by  being  brought  into  an  intimate  fellow- 
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ship  with  these  poets;  that  vocal  interpretation  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  bringing  about  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  poet;  and  with  such  an  agreement,  even  while  we 
differ  on  minor  points  of  method,  we  should  seek  to  secure 
such  a  change  in  the  present  condition  of  High  School  and 
Academy  training  in  elocution  as  will,  at  least,  preserve  their 
natural  powers  of  expression. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  a  little  stray  poem  that 
went  the  rounds  a  while  ago,  about  a  bird  with  a  broken 
wing.  The  idea  was  that  the  child  that  has  lost  its  purity, 
like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  can  never  soar  so  high  again. 
Each  year  young  men  come  to  me  who  expect  to  enter  the 
ministry  or  study  law.  Those  professions  will  require  all  their 
powers  of  expression.  They  come  with  bodies  crippled,  with 
voices  almost  wrecked,  witti  minds  set  to  purely  analytical 
method  of  studying  literature  and  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
art  in  any  form  is  weakness,  not  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
professional  man;  years  of  training  will  not  riestore  to  them 
the  rich  possibilities  of  childhood,  and  so  I  feel  that  I  should 
always  raise  my  voice  with  teachers  to  preserve  the  powers  of 
childhood.  Childhood  needs  not  much  teaching;  it  is  the 
essence  of  spontaneity  and  naturalness.  As  easily  as  the 
flower  gives  off  its  perfuuie,  or  the  bird  spreads  its  wing  in 
upward  flight,  the  child  expresses  itself,  as  nature  intended  ; 
but  every  teacher  who  has  the  training  of  childhood  should 
certainly  have  the  fundamental  principles  of  voice  training  ; 
and  an  appreciation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  good  in 
literature. 

If  we  secure  that  in  the  High  School, — and  I  think  we  can 
through  the  examination  of  teachers — then  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  the  separation  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  that  has  proven  so  deleterious  to  both  arts,  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  millenium  of  elocution  is  on  the  way;  and  that 
we  have  not  only  added  a  charm  to  the  life  of  our  pupils,  but 
have  given  them  another  guarantee  of  success  in  life. 

Mr.  Perry >  I  came  here  thiijking  the  subject  was  **  Elocu- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools."  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
elocution  outside  the  public  schools.     I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
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that  so  much  is  outside  of  the  high  school.  I  came  here,  too, 
as  a  teacher  of  girls  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  in  a  private 
school,  not  the  kind  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker,  but  the 
self-conscious  through  conventionality;  and  if  you  know  what 
that  is,  you  know  what  a  task  it  is  to  overcome  it.  I  come 
here  to  say  that  you  cannot  get  that  great  charm  of  repose 
which  every  young  girl  desires,  and  every  girl  of  fifteen  recog- 
nizes, and  every  girl  of  sixteen  begins  to  acquire,  without  much 
hard  work.  If  you  call  upon  them  to  go  upon  the  platform 
and  read,  they  at  once  begin  to  think  of  physical  culture,  of 
the  voice,  of  everything  except  the  matter  to  be  read  with 
expression.  And  how  they. stand — their,  hands  in  the  way, 
voices  weak,  etc. 

I  often  divide  the  class^  and  have  one-half  sit  in  front  and 
the  other  half  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  have  them  read  to 
each  other  to  bring  their  voices  out 

We  have  to  resort  to  different  methods  of  practice,  in  order 
to  overcome  that  self  consciousness  which  makes  young  girls, 
and  boys,  read  as  though  they  were  getting  the  thought,  not 
giving  it.  We  have  to  face  that  difficulty.  That,  as  I  take  it, 
is  the  elocution  of  the  high  schooL  I  know  that  in  the  high 
school  they  do- desire  it.  X  remember  la  have  heard  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  say,  much  to  my  pleasure,  that  he 
found  that  the  young  men  in  the  literary  exhibitions,  or 
debates,  were  to  be  conmiended  for  the  earnestness  of  their 
expiession.  Referring  to  their  literary  society,  he  said:  "We 
are  sorry  we  have  not  the  time  for  the  work  in  the  regular 
course,  and  are  glad  you  are  organizing  this  literary  society, 
and  carrying  it  along  so  succeissfully;  because  you  are  doing 
a  work  we  canngt  do  for  lack  of  time."  That  was  his  con- 
fession. 

Miss  Aldrich:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Association  has 
a  mission  to  perform,  that  mission  is  to  see  that  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  land  be  taught  how  to  speak  our 
own  beautiful  language.  It  is  there  that  the  necessity  for 
teaching  elocution  is  the  greatest.  I  think  there  are  a  fevy — 
although  not  ma,ny  — who  have  been  associated  with  little 
children  in  our  publig  schools,  especially  with  the  children  in 
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the  public  schools  of  a  great  cfty,  where,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
has  said,  are  children  from  all  nations,  having  all  kinds  of 
dialects  and  defects,  and  who  have  little  or  no  home  train- 
ing, some  of  whom  have -never  heard  a  word  of  good  English. 
That  is  the  place  where  elocution  must  be  taught,  and  we  can- 
not do  it  unless  the  necessity  is  recognized  by  the  educational 
superintendents  of  this  country.  This  Association  ought  to 
have  a  representation  in  the  National  Educational  Association 
which  meets  next  week  at  Washington.  It  should  there  be 
stated  in  plain  language  what  the  great  necessity  of  our  public 
schools  is.  If  these  children  are  taught  to  speak  correctly, 
and  to  use  the  God-given  instrument  within,  them,  our  reading 
will  be  better,  m^d  in  my  own  school  work  that  the  larger 
number  of  mistakes  tWt  are  made  do- not  arise  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  words,  but  fr5iii  inability  .to  use  tone  and  language, 
an  ability  which  the  childreti  ought  to  have  had' if  properly 
trained  from  the  very  lowest  grades.  That  was  particularly 
brought  to  mind  last  week,  when  I  was  examining  pupils 
for  entrance  into  the  high  schools.  One  morning  I  visited, 
two  schools.  In  one  the  teacher  had  made  a  special  study  of 
elocution;  the  pupils  were  from  refined  homes,  and  their  read- 
ing was  beautiful.  In  the  other,  a  smaller  class,  with  the  same 
amount  of  time  given  to  reading,  pupils  were  very  good.  I 
oannot  tell  you  how  good!  And  the  principal  —  it  was  a 
man  in  that  case  who  had  charge  o£  the  reading— said  to 
me  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  voice,  '*  How  can  I  expect 
these  children  to  do  anything,  when  I  cannot  give  those  tonea 
myself* — because  I  had  spoken  about  phonetic  spelling  in 
the  course  of  the  examination. 

Mrs.  Andersok:  In  regard  to  the  point  made  by  Miss 
Aldrich,  in  reference  to  a  representation  in  the  National 
Teachers*  Association,  I  will  state  that  two  years  ago,  when 
Miss  Bruot  left  the  convention  in  Detroit,  she  went  to  Buffalo 
and  presented  a  petition  signed  by  the  very  best  educators 
of  the  country,  asking  to  have  a  department  of  elocution. 
It  was  tabled,  because  they  wanted  to  push  their  own  pet 
schemes.  But  it  is  still  on  the  table,  and  I  think  if  this 
convention    would    send    a   representative    there,    we    would 
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accomplish  half  our  work  in  getting  elocution  into  the  public 
schools. 

Miss  Bruot:  I  am  going  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
National  Teachers*  Association,  of  which  I  am  a  member;  and 
I  expect  to  have  that  matter  taken  frojn  the  table.  I  hope  in 
the  business  meeting  tomorrow  you  will  bring  that  up,  and 
appoint  a  committee.  I  believe  that  will  accomplish  the 
result  we  desire.  I  was  going  to  say  further,  that  in  the  high 
schools  of  Cleveland,  we  have  a  course  of  training  covering 
four  years.  Outside  of  the  class  work,  which  is  daily,  an  hour 
a  week  is  given  to  public  speaking.  This  hour  every  week  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  towards  eliminating  affectation  and 
self -consciousness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  of  which  Mr. 
Perry  spoke.  In  a  few  years  more  we  hope  to  have  a  sys- 
tematic course  carried  through  the  ten  years  of  education  in  the 
public  schools,  in  Cleveland,  at  any  rate. 


EXERCISES  AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  MEMORY 

OF  JAMES  E.  MURDOCH. 


Pursuant  to  resolution,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  the  conven- 
tion repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  and 
assembled  in  the  reading  room,  around  the  bust  of  Mr.  Mur- 
doch, where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley, 
Librarian,  and  his  assistants,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Green,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  received  the  delegates,  speaking  as 
follows: 

Mr,  President  and  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Elo- 
cution sts: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  also  speaking  for  the  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  \V. 
Whelpley  and  his  assistants,  I  bid  you  weicoine  to  this  institu- 
tion. 

We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  you  here,  not  only  as  visitors 
to  this  institution,  but  particularly  glad  by  reason  of  that  which 
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brings  you  here,  your  desire  to  do  reverence  to  an  honored 
Cincinnatian. 

In  this  great  hall  of  our  Public  Librar}%  I  am  reminded  of 
those  words  of  Southey,  written  in  his  own  library: 

•*  My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ! 

My  never  failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day." 

And  these  mighty  minds  of  old  that  are  gathered  all  around 
the  shelves  of  this  central  hall  of  our  Cincinnati  Public  Library 
are  ever  present  evidence  of  earthly  immortality,  so  that  when 
our  Public  Librarian,  Mr.  Whelpley,  desired  to  make  a  per- 
manent gift  to  this  institution,  and  endowed  it  with  this 
artistic  treasure,  this  bust  of  Murdoch,  where  better  could  he 
have  placed  this  speaking  image  of  one  who  while  dead,  yet 
liveth,  than  here  with  those  other  evidences  of  immortality — 
here  in  this  Public  Library. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  glad  you  are  with  us. 

President  Trueblood  responded  as  follows: 
'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to  do  reverence  to  one, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  twin  arts  of  elocution  and  oratory 
in  the  United  States,  than  any  other  American. 

As  I  look  at  these  features,  so  life-like,  I  feel  like  saying : 
"Speak I  marble  lips,  let  us  hear  that  voice  once  more,"  the 
voice  that  thrilled  the  thousands  who  heard  it  in  that  other 
struggle,  thirty-five  years  ago;  the  voice  that  sounded  through 
the  land,  inspiring  an  offering  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  soldiers;  the  voice  of  that  man,  who,  when  at  the 
front,  with  Sheridan,  on  his  staff  as  an  Aide,  went  out  on 
Chickamaui^a's  field  where  his  own  son  had  been  stricken 
down,  and  who  sitting  behind  that  coffin  as  a  desk,  read  to 
those  soldiers  patriotic  poems  that  thrilled  them  as  they  said 
nothing  else  they  ever  heard  had  thrilled  them. 

We  have  with  us  here,  some  who  have  been  pupils  of  Mr. 
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Murdoch,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  is  about  to  address 
us.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Hannibal  Will- 
iams, who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee. authorized  by  this 
conveniion,  and  appointed  by  its  president,  to  have  in  charge 
the  ceremony  in  which  we  are  now  assisting,  and  to  ai range 
its  details. 

Mr.  Williams  said: 
Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  the 
members  of  the  Association  as  a  body  might  be  enabled  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
Honorary  President,  James  E.  Murdoch,  I  have  the  honor  to 
announce  that  you  have  been  invited  here  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  with  a  laurel  wreath  the  marble  bust 
of  our  late  distinguished  officer  and  great  exemplar. 

This  bust  is  the  work  of  a  famous  sculptor.  Sir  Moses 
Ezekiel,  a  Cincinnatian  by  birth  though  an  artist  in-  Rome. 
It  is  the  gift  of  a  single  individual,  an  honored  citizen  of 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley,  who  is  the  Librarian  of 
this  institution;  and  it  is  a.. personal  tribute  of  friendship 
from  him  to  one  whom  he  had  known  and  loved  for  many 
years. 

This  beautiful  work  of  art  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  accepted  by  its  officers  and  given  an  honored 
place  in  this  the  principal  library  of  the  city.  It  was  unveiled 
under  imposing  ceremonies,  and  here  it  will  remain,  the  gift 
of  a  Cincinnatian,  the  handiwork  of  a  Cincinnatian  in  loving 
memory  of  a  Cincinnatian. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists 
feel  special  pride  in  this  occasion,  for  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  this  great  artist  they  honor  themselves. 

Personally,  I  am  ha[)py  in  having  an  opportunity  to  assist 
in  these  exercises,  for  I  was  one  of  the  jiiany  who  drew 
inspiration  from  Mr.  Murdoch's  teaching,  and  so  may  say 
with  Mark  Antony  of  old,  **He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and 
just  to  me." 
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At  the  close  of  these  ceremonies  there  will  be  attached  to  the 
pedestal  supporting  this  bust  the  following  inscription. 


A  TOKEN  OF  LOVE. 

This  wreath  was  placed  here  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elocutionists  as  a  token  of  love  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  its  first  Honorary  President, 

JAMES  E.  MURDOCH, 

author,  actor,  elocutionist,  patriot,  gentleman;  out  of  grati- 
tude for  his  incalculable  services  to 

THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION, 

and  for  the  inspiration  of  his  achievements. 


President  Trueblood:  There  is  another  member  of  the 
committee  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Murdoch  as  a  student, 
whom  we  shall  now  ask  to  address  you — Mr.  Robert  Irving 
Fulton,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Chairman  of  our  Board 
of  Directors. 

Mr.  Fulton  said: 
Mr,  Chairman y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Quite  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  speak  a 
eulogy  upon  this  man,  whom  in  life  I  loved  so  well;  but  that  I 
might  be  more  sure  of  doing  proper  justice  to  his  memory, 
I  have  committed  to  paper  what  I  wish  to  say  in  the  few 
moments  allotted  to  me. 

There  is  no  nobler  motive  in  the  human  heart  than  that 
which  prompts  the  living  to  do  honor  to  the  revered  dead. 
We  have  met  around  this  monument  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  most  distinguished  and  beloved 
member  who  has  passed  beyond,  to  "that  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns.**  Since  we  have  entered  the  hos- 
pitable gates  of  the  Queen  City,  all  through  the  deliberations 
of  the  sessions  of  our  convention,  and  at  this  nioment  hallowed 
by  the  spirit  which  brings  us  here,  our  thoughts  have  been 
sweetened  and  our  purposes  purified  by  the  reflection  that  this 
was  the  home  of  the  student,  the  actor,  the  prince  of  elocu- 
tionists, the  author,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  sugge^tid  by  my 
predecessor,  the  patriot,  James  E.  Murdoch. 
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As  we  stand  about  this  sculptured  bust,  so  appropriately 
placed  here  by  his  loving  friend,  Mr.  Whelpley,  we  realize 
that  the  beautiful  gift  is  not  only  to  this  library,  but  to  us  and 
to  all  worthy  members  of  our  profession,  which  he  so  exalted 
and  adorned. 

In  the  work  of  the  noted  artist,  many  of  us  may  not  see  the 
familiar  face  of  seventy  that  so  kindly  greeted  us  at  our  couiing, 
and  inspired  us  as  we  sat  under  the  spell  of  his  teaching;  but 
in  the  skillful  tracery  we  behold  the  man  of  fifty — the  Mur- 
doch in  his  prime,  when  the  world  laughed  with  his  "Charles 
Surface**  or  meditated  with  his  "Melancholy  Dane.*' 

The  story  of  his  life  is  too  familiar  to  us  and  this  community 
to  be  repeated  here;  but  the  rich  legacy  of  that  life  we  claim 
as  our  cherished  inheritance.  We  knew  him  as  one  whose 
temples,  in  the  language  of  Wendell  Phillips,  were  crowned 
"with  the  silver  locks  of  seventy  years'* — the  father  whose 
guiding  hand  led  us  into  the  paths  of  lofty  ideals  both  in  the 
literature  we  should  interpret  and  in  the  methods  of  the  inter- 
l)reter.  Could  those  lips  speak  to  us  now,  I  know  the  message 
would  be  one  of  cheer  and  God-speed  in  the  work  of  our 
Association. 

I  cannot  express  in  fitting  words  our  tribute  to  his  sacred 
memory,  but  in  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of  which 
Mr.  Murdoch  was  the  Honorary  President,  I  place  this  laurel 
wreath  upon  his  sculptured  brow  as  an  emblem  of  our  respect, 
our  loyalty,  and  our  love.  (The  crown  of  laurel  was  here 
placed  on  the  brow  of  the  bust.) 

Presidknt  Trueuldod:  It  seems  most  fitting  that  at  this 
moment  we  should  have  a  word  of  res[)onse  from  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Murdoch,  Mrs.  Lily  Ilollingshead  James. 

Mrs.  James:  Friends,  1  think  of  no  words  fittingly  to 
express  the  heartfelt  gratitude  and  ap|)reciation  I  feel  for  this 
expression  of  tender  regard  in  which  1  find  my  grandfather's 
luemorv  is  held  bv  each  and  every  member  of  this  Assoc  iation. 
To  Mr.  Murdoch,  his  friends  and  his  profession  -his  chosen 
profession-  -were  tlie  comfort  and  support  of  his  declining 
days  of  confinement  and  sufferim^. 

Amoni;   those   friends  none  were   more  devoted   thnn    Mr. 
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A.  W.  Whelpley,  as  he  has  evidenced  in  this  beautiful  bust.  I 
am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Murdoch  could  know  that  his  memory  is 
to  be  kept  alive  in  such  a  beautiful  way,  and  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful place,  it  would  give  him  the  keenest  pleasure,  as  it  does 
his  descendents  to-day.  In  his  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Murdoch's  family,  I  thank  you. 

The  President  then  called  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley,  who  said: 
Mr.  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said  to-day;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  your  coming  here  to  perform  this  beautiful 
ceremony.  Possibly  there  is  no  one  now  living  in  Cincinnati 
who  was  more  intimate  with  Mr.  Murdoch  than  myself,  and 
intimate  for  a  long  period  of  years.  From  early  boyhood  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  him  act,  and  all  through 
manhood  I  had  heard  him  read;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  my  life,  I  have  been  as  close  to  him  as  a  son  could  be  to  his 
father. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  let  me  tell  you,  was  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood that  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  every  quality  to  make  a 
man,  endowed  as  he  was  with  the  highest  principles,  a  Chris- 
tian gentleuian,  an  elegant  actor,  a  fine  elocutionist,  a  patriot. 
He  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Above  all,  he  was  one  who 
cared  for  his  fellowmen — and  his  fellow-women,  I  might  say. 

I  can  say  how  deeply  he  was  attached  to  this  Association  of 
yours,  and  to  everybody  who  was  doing  something  to  benefit 
humanity,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice;  and  when 
I  say  voice,  I  include  in  general  terms  your  art. 

I  must  further  tell  you  that  I  feel  more  than  complimented 
personally  by  your  being  here,  and  wish  to  thank  you  not  only 
myself,  but  on  behalf  of  my  Trustees  and  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, generally. 
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THURSDA  V  E  VENING, 
RECITAL. 

The  Odeon. 


Hannibal  A.  Williams,  Chairman  of  Literary  Committee,  presiding. 


1 « ••■ 
s 


'' PAULINE  PAVLOVNA;' AldHck. 

Miss  Jennie  Mannheimer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

[a)  "  UNJONr 
SALOME;' 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Junkermann,  Cleveland,  O. 

)(a) '' THE  SPAWJSH  duel;' WMler. 

\{b)'' SCENE  FROM  MACBETH;'  .... 

Robert  1.  Fulton,  Delaware,  O 

MUSIC^Vi9lin  Solo,'' FjinHsie  Ciprice;'       ....     Vieuxtemps. 

Richard  Schliewen. 

Piano  Accompaniment, 

Fred  K.  Hoffmann. 

''  LESMISERABLES;' Hugo, 

Miss  Ida  Benfey,  New  York. 


It  was  ordered  by  the  convention  that  the  foUowii>g  poem, 

read  by  the  author  on  Thursday  evening,  be  printed  in  the 

proceedings. 

A   UNION. 


Kathkrine  Kggleston  Junkermann. 


Once  when  the  worhl  was  younger  than  now, 
Ere  yet  Time's  hand  had  crossed  her  brow, 
On  her  hills  there  wandered,  and  played  with  the  breeze 
That  laughed  in  her  curls  and  sang  in  the  trees, 
A  maiden  whose  voice  was  sweeter  than  dreams. 
Whose  hair,  more  golden  than  the  sun's  bright  beams. 
'Twas  she  who  sang  when  the  breezes  blew. 
And  wakened  the  echoes  each  day  anew. 
She  whispered  and  hummed  where  the  raindrops  fell. 
And  laughed  with  the  brooks  in  each  tlowery  dell. 
She  sang  with  the  stars  and  the  ocean  too, 
And  waxed  each  tiny  bud  that  grew, — 
And  this  maiden  was  Voice. 
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In  a  deep  cavern  beneath  a  high  mount, 
So  still  that  one  each  moment  might  count. 
Dwelt  a  man  on  whose  comely  but  stern-lined  face 
Not  a  sign  of  a  smile  could  one  ever  trace. 
In  his  cave,  where  the  terns  and  bulrushes  grew, 
Where  the  beating  of  zephyr's  soft  wings  never  blew. 
He  sat  and  mused  on  the  deepest  things, 
And  drew  in  the  sand  niyst  c  squares  and  rings ; 
But  no  sound  ever  came  from  those  perfect  lips. 
That  drank  where  the  water  of  wisdom  drips. 
Silent  as  death,  still  as  the  grave 
He  sat  and  dreamed  in  his  fern-festooned  cave. 
And  this  man  was  Thought. 

One  day  when  Voice  was  tired  of  play. 

She  slipped  on  the  wings  of  zephyr  away, 

She  softly  sang  as  he  softly  blew, 

And  deeper  and  deeper  the  silence  grew. 

Except  for  a  gentle  crooning  song, 

As  they  went  through  a  dusky  canon  along. 

At  length  to  the  cavern  of  Thought  they  came. 

And  saw  within  the  student's  pale  flame. 

And  felt  the  silence  so  strange  and  deep, 

When  Voice,  of  course,  began  to  peep. 

She  saw  the  dark  and  comely  face; 

She  saw  the  lines  that  deep  thoughts  trace. 

Then  the  naughty  creature  laughed  out  clear. 

And  the  strange  sweet  thought  fell  on  Thought's  dull  ear; 

Then  the  silent  waters  of  wisdom's  stream 

Seemed  to  waken  up  from  their  solemn  dream. 

And  babbled  and  gushed  like  silly  girls, 

And  curled  themselves  like  Voice's  curls; 

The  little  green  ferns  began  to  nod, 

The  grass  to  sing  in  the  silent  sod, 

The  owl  to  hoot  and  fly  about, 

And  the  very  cavern  seemed  to  shout. 

And  Thought !  he  turned  in  vague  surprise. 

The  cobweb  of  dreams  still  over  his  eyes, 

Till  he  saw  the  dainty  fairy  maiden, 

Her  flowing  curls  with  wild-flowers  laden. 

Her  red  lips  smiling,  her  cheeks  aglow — 

Ah,  well;  you  guess  the  rest,  I  know. 
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So  into  the  world  of  warmth  and  light 

Voice  leads  dull  Thought,  with  her  laughter  bright, 

And  he  learned  to  read  *neath  the  sun's  warm  beams 

Such  wisdom  as  never  had  come  in  his  dreams. 

And  out  of  this  union  of  Voice  and  Thought, 

These  mystical  lines  together  brought. 

Sprang  that  wonder  of  wonders,  the  world's  great  glory. 

That  marvelous  thing  called  Oratory. 


SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY. 

Friday,  July  i,  1898 — 9:30  a.  m. 
President  Trueblood  in  the  Chair. 


QUESTION  BOX. 


President  Trueblood:  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions on  the  table  which  I  will  read,  and  call  for  the  persons 
designated  to  answer  them.  The  first  is  to  be  answered  by 
Mr.  Hynson:  "Do  you  think  a  person  having  no  musical 
talent  would  make  a  good  elocutionist?*' 

Mr.  Hynson:  I  wonder  if  the  person  who  asked  that  ques- 
tion knew  that  I  had  no  musical  talent?  I  fear  that  is  intended 
for  a  slap  at  me. 

I  think  in  the  study  of  voice — I  prefer  to  confine  it  to  that — 
a  good  ear  at  least  is  almost  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  in 
my  teaching  of  voice  found  that  pupils  who  were  familiar  with 
music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  improve  very  much  more 
rapidly;  those  persons  who  have  ideas  of  the  proper  produc- 
tion of  sound,  are  apt  themselves  to  make  better  qualities  of 
sound  than  otherwise,  although  we  find  a  great  many  persons 
who  are  good  singers  and  are  not  good  speakers.  Neverthe- 
less, when  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  of  the  (lualities 
of  music  that  should  be  in  the  speaking  voice,  their  progress  is 
apt  to  be  rapid.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  cultivate  varieties  of  voice  unless  he  has  the  ability  to 
distinguish  those  varieties.  The  difficultv — if  I  may  answer 
the  question  properly — the  difficulty  with  the  training  of  most 
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voices  is  mental  difficulty;  in  fact,  I  believe  voice  culture  is  two- 
thirds  or  seven-eights  mental  culture.  It  is  a  cultivation  of  a 
mental  concept  of  a  tone;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  always  that 
if  I  can  get  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  absolutely  the  tone  that 
he  wants  to  give,  he  is  apt  to  give  it.  There  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Consequently,  I  say  that  a  knowledge  of  music  is  not 
essential  to  good  speech,  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  voice;  but 
a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  tone  of  some  sort,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  use  different  inflections  of  speech,  at 
least. 

I  didn't  know  the  question  was  going  to  be  asked  or  I 
should  have  given  some  thought  to  it. 

President  Trueblood:  The  next  question  is  to  be  ans- 
wered by  Mr.  McAvoy:  "  What  is  a  good  remedy  for  defective 
phrasing?" 

Mr.  McAvoy:  The  best  remedy,  I  presume,  is  a  well  trained 
mind,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought  and  emotion; 
because  phrasing  does  not  belong  properly  to  purely  intellec- 
tual discourse.  A  defective  ear  of  an  individual  even  with  a 
well  trained  voice,  will  prevent  him  from  phrasing  well,  and 
enjoying  the  melody  in  speech,  and  the  melody  in  singing; 
but  perfect  knowledge  of  speech  melody,  perfectly  clear  under- 
standing of  the  thought  and  emotion  blended,  would  enable 
one  to  phrase  well.  No  amount  of  knowledge  of  any  other 
kind  would  assist  very  much;  defective  phrasing,  therefore,  can 
be  remedied  I  think,  by  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the 
melody,  and  by  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  discourse;  other- 
wise it  may  be  lacking. 

Miss  Babcock:  It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  the  good  con- 
ceptions that  may  be  in  the  mind,  there  must  be  a  great  degree 
of  practice  in  phrasing,  because  the  mind  may  be  right,  but 
the  message  sent  to  the  voice,  I  think,  may  be  lost;  and  I 
thiilk  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  phrasing, 
because  one  thought-idea  must  be  directed  to  giving  the  next 
thought-idea  place,  before  the  next  thought-idea  is  carried  out. 

President  Trueblood:  Mrs.  Riley  is  asked  to  answer  this 
question:  *'  Is  it  possible  to  *  coach'  a  pupil  in  a  few  lessons, 
and  avoid  imitation?" 
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Mrs.  Riley:  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  depends  upon  our 
definition  of  "coaching."  Coaching  is  simply,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  giving  a  pupil  ways  and  mean^  of  doing  things.  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  imitation  when  that  method  is 
followed;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  way  of  coaching, — and 
by  coaching  in  this  connection  I  mean,  getting  quick  results, 
— there  is  a  way  of  coaching  through  mental  processes.  If  a 
teacher  is  quick  and  bright,  and  studies  the  pupil  as  he  should, 
he  will  find  short  cuts  towards  producing  the  mental  results 
necessary  to  bring  about  physical  results.  I  cannot  "coach;" 
so  I  ought  not  to  talk. 

Mr.  McAvov:  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  coaching  once 
that  didn't  produce  imitation.  I  have  had  something  to  do  of 
that  kind,  but  dislike  very  much  to  do  it.  It  was  simply 
repeating  vowels,  with  the  thought  in  the  oration — a-e-i-o-u- 
oi-ow — nothing  more.  The  oration  was  not  spoken,  not  a 
single  word  of  it  by  the  young  man.  He  delivered  his  ora- 
tion and  got  first  place  in  the  Inter-State  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  tried  Mr.  McAvoy*s  method,  and  one  of  my 
pupils  got  first  place,  and  another  got  last  place.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  a  sure  test,  or  not. 

Mr.  Ingraham:  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  things 
we  can  do  in  coaching  for  a  few  brief  lessons,  is  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  thought.  The  results  are  some- 
times surprising. 

President  Trueblood:  "Will  Mrs.  James  kindly  explain 
whether  diatonic  melody  is  used  as  a  medium  for  strong 
expression — that  is,  strongly  expressive  or  emotional  lan- 
guage?" 

Mrs.  James:  The  diatonic  melody  is  certainly  not  inexpres- 
sive by  any  means.  We  are  all  the  time  using  diatonic  melody. 
When  we  come  to  the  handling  of  strongly  expressive  or 
emotional  language,  we  follow  out  the  principle  of  the  diatonic 
melody,  but  we  depart  from  it  and  employ  what  is  known  as 
expressive  melody,  a  melody  in  which  the  individual  concretes 
are  of  p^reater  extent — thirds,  fifths  and  octaves — instead  of 
simple  seconds;  and  the  discrete  intervals  are  greater. 
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Ms.  McAvov:  I  anr  uMvy  to  be  speaking  so  often^  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  dlatomc  melody  was  imed  by  the  President  in 
asking  this  question,  and  it  shovid  not  be  employed  in  giving  an 
emotfonar  pasis^^«  If  pity  or  grief  is  to  be  expressed  in  song, 
it  wOnFd  be  chromatic,  for  that  properly  belongs  to  singing; 
livt  if  fO#  were  repeating  pathos,  or  grief  in  speech,  yon  would 
bate  diatonic  aiui .  chromatic  blended;  for  instance,  (giving 
ilhisttative  selection),  here  I  have  diatonic-chromatic  melody. 
If  I  say,  *'  It  was  just  the  close  of  an  autumn  day,''  1  have 
purely  diatonic  melody. 

Mks.  Jamss:  I  shonki  never  use  tbie  term  diatonic-chro- 
matic  melody.  The  chromatic  scale  has  to  do  ixiih  speech  as 
wietl  as  with  singing.  Speech  and  singing  are  entirely  differ- 
emt ;  but  #e  ffse  the  term  semitonicy  and  employ  that  in 
handling  pathetic  language. 

Mr.  McAvov>:  What  do  you  call  semitonic? 

Mrs.  James  :  The  interval  which  corresponds  to  the  mu- 
sical chromatic,  in  which  the  concrete  passes  over  the  half 
instead  of  the  whole  tone;  but  diatonic-chromatic  melody — 
we  cannot  recognize  as  a  distinct  classification. 

President  Trueblood  :  I  suppose  Mr.  McAvoy  does  not 
mean  that  on  the  same  note  we  would  use  both  diatonic  and 
chromatic ;  that  would  be  impossible,  but  in  the  same  sen- 
tence you  may  use  both  diatonic  and  chromatic. 

Mrs.  James  :  So  we  may.  In  the  same  sentence  we  fre- 
qnently  use  diatonic,  semitonic,  and  extended  intervals. 

pRESiDEMT  Trueblood  :  This  question  is  to  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Adrian  M.  Newans:  "Does  the  memorizing  atten- 
dant upon  the  study  of  elocution  injure  the  logical  faculties  ?** 

Mr.  Newens:  Mr.  Chairhian,  it  is  very  possible  to«stu(Jy 
elocution  and  not  memorize  at  all.  It  is  very  possible  to 
memorize  and  not  study  elocution  at  all.  I  should  answer 
the  question  by  saying,  if  one  is  teaching  elocution,  he  should 
not  expect  his  pupils  to  be  constantly  memorizing  ;  for  pupils 
constantly  memorizing  do  nothing  but  memorize.  They  will 
be  dependent  on  some  one  else's  thought  and  will  not  become 
independent  thinkers.  In  the  teaching  of  elocution  there 
dught  to  be  a  mingling  of  the  two.     No  good  speaker,  or 
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elocutionist,  or  lawyer,  is  a  profound  man  in  his  profession 
unless  he  is  able  to  more  or  less  memorize  and  retain  in  the 
memory  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  that  profession;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ,not  well  abl€f  to  pursue  his  profession 
unless"  he  is  able  to  extemporize  upon  the  moment.  I  have 
not  found  the  difficulty  inquired  about  to  exist  among  my 
pupils,  and  probably  for  the  reason  and  from  the  fact  that  I 
never  have  allowed  th.em  to  habitually  memorize;  in  fact,  I 
permit  very  little  memorizing  in  the  first  two  years  of  my  col- 
lege work.  I  have  not  found  my  students  spoiled  in  their 
logical  methods  of  thought.  I  should  answer  the  question, 
that  it  would  injure  logical  methods  of  studying  if  the  stu- 
dents were  constantly  compelled  to  memorize,  if  there  was  no 
independence  of  thought  sought  for  and  stimulated  by  the 
teacher. 

President  Trueblood:  Mr.  Fulton  is  asked  to  answer  the 
question:  "Do  you  think,  the  voice  cran  be  entirely  restored 
to  pleasant  quality  after  the  removal  of  structural  growths 
from  the  vocal  chords  or  throat  by  specialists?" 

Mr.  Fulton:  If  the  vocal  organs  can  be  made  ejntirely 
well  by  removal  of  growths  in  the  mucous  membrane,  can  be 
made  entirely  well  by  medical  treatment,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  voice  may  not  be  u^ade  entirely  smooth.  There  is  no 
absolute  purity  or  smoothness  of  voice.  About  the  purest 
tone  we  can  get  is  Patti*s;  the  purest  tone  \  ever  heard.  I 
remember  of  paying  six  dollars  a  seat  to  hear  her  sing.  I 
took  several  pupils  with  me,  and  it  was  a  good  investment. 
She  produced  the  purest  tone  I  ever  heard,  but  that  was  only 
relatively  pure.  I  suppose  if  every  pupil  had  the  artistic 
skill,  and  had  the  same  vocal  organs,  and  the  same  cultivation, 
iie  would  make  tones  as  pure  as.  Patti's.  1  do.  not  think  the 
word  "entirely  "  ought  to  have  been  used  jn  that  question. 

Preside;^t  Trueblood:  Mrs.  Prunk,  I  understand,  knows 
of  a  case.     We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her. 

Mrs.  Prunk:  The  case  that  1  refer  to  is  one  that  was  brought 
to  me  froni  Washington  city.  The  father  of  the  yOung  lady 
had  taken  her  there.  He  said  he  had  taken  her  to  several 
Eastern  teachers  with  a  view  to   cultivating   her   voice,  and 
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bringing  about  that  pleasing  tone  or  quality  of  voice.  He 
said  he  had  been  promised  it  would  be  done  in  her  case,  but 
the  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  he  came  to  me.  I 
told  him  I  thought  there  was  some  serious  impediment,  and 
the  voice  could  not  be  cultivated,  properly  until  an  operation 
had  been  performed.  I  gave  him  my  diagnosis  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords.  I  had  discovered  a  small  growth 
on  the  right  side  of  the  vocal  chord.  I  directed  the  gentle- 
man to  take  his  daughter  to  a  specialist  in  our  city,  which  he 
did,  and  the  growth  was  removed.  He  brought  his  daughter 
back  to  me  and  she  stayed  a  short  time,  and  still  I  did  not 
.think  that  the  promise  was  great  enough  to  ajsk  him  to  hav^her 
remain  in  Indianapolis.  The  voice  was  impaired  quite  a 
good  deal,  and  I  did, not  feel  that  I  could  promise  him  good 
results.. 

Miss  Aldrich:  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  eleven  years  ago 
I  had  almost  entirely  lost  my  voice  from  growths  upon  the 
pharynx,  which  began  to  affect  the  vocal  chords.  There  was 
a  thickening  of  the  .vocal  chords,  and  Mrs.  James  advised  me 
to  go  to  a  specialist.  He  told  me  that  my  voice  could  not  be 
u^ed  professionally,;  but  that  he  CQuld  cure  me  for  all  practical 
purposes.  However,  I  have  since  pi:oven  that  it  can  be  used 
professionally,  for  I  am  teaching  fvit.  or  six  hours  every  day, 
and  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  my  voice. 

President  Trueblood:  Here  is  a  question  that  may  inter- 
est you  as  a  body.  It  is,  not  signed,  and  no  one  is  asked  to 
answer  it.  I  give  it  to  the  convention:  "What  is  to  be  done 
with  pupils  who  wish  only  a  few  lessons  to  prepare  for  a  special 
occasion?"  We  have  had  two  or  three  questions  along  that 
line-     Who  will  speak  first? 

Mr.  Hynson:  1  have  just  a  suggestion.  I  would  say  the 
best  thing  is  to  turn  them  over  to  the  other  teacher. 

Miss  Junkermann:  My  experience  is  so  limited  that  I  do 
not  feel  I  have  any  right  to  talk,  yet  1  think  the  plan  suggested 
is  rather  harsh.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  can  only  take  a 
few  lessons,  at  least  their  conception  of  the  thought  which 
they  are  going  to  interpret  maybe  raised  through  the  influence 
of  a  teacher  who   understands,  that  .kind  of  thing;  it  seems  to 
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roe  they  would  be  better  even  for  that;  and  that  in  ratsltig 
their  conception,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  allowed 
their  own  interpretation^  so  far  as  ft  comes  relatively  near  tlie 
truth.  Where  it  is  obviously  wroi^,  theft  I  thihk  it  is  the 
teacher's  duty  to  make  a  great  effcHft  to  oorreet  it  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hynson:  My  thought  was  stmpljr  this:  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  majority  of  persons  wishing  tn  taicra 
few  lessons  want  those  few  lessons  only  upoii  one  or  two  selec- 
tions; in  other  words,  they  want  you  to  teach  them  how  to 
recite  the  selection  from  beginning  to  end.  Only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  a  lady  came  to  me  wanting  four  or  five  lessons. 
She  wanted  to  master  four  or  five  selections  in  that  time,  from 
Eugene  Field,  in  child  dialect.  She  did  not  want  me  to  inter- 
fere with  her  individuality;  she  did  not  want  elocution,  but 
wanted  to  be  taught  to  recite  those  siflectionsi  What  she  did 
want,  I  do  not  know  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Usnally  when 
three,  four,  or  a  half  dozen  lessons  are  asked  for,  it  is  iitere 
coaching.  In  other  words»  they  wish  you  to  tell  them  how  to 
make  every  gesture  and  every  intonation  in  special  seiectioM. 
There  are  certain  persons  who  do  want  legitimate  work,  and 
can  only  take  a  few  lessons.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  should 
^y^  them. 

Mr.  Fulton:  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  hard  on  the  person  who  wants  a  few  lessons,  because  that 
may  be  tlie  means  of  opening  their  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that 
the\'  will  take  a  course  of  lessons. 


President  Trueblood  now  requested  Vice  President  Soper  to 
assume  the  Chair. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  VOICE. 


Mrs.   Fhomas  C.  Trueblood. 


The  care  of  the  voice  for  a  platform  reader  or  reciter  differs 
little  from  that  needed  by  a  singer.  A  remarkable  voice  is 
usually  associated  with  a  fine  physique.  Occasionally  one 
hears  a  good  voice  coming  from  a  delicate  body;  but  this  is  rare. 
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It  is  as  much  one*s  duty  to  keep  the  voice  in  good  condi- 
tion as  it  is  to  take  care  of  his  health  in  any  other  direction. 
As  the  muscles  become  strong  by  proper  physical  exercise  so 
the  voice  is  made  strong'and  flexible  by  proper  vocal  exercise. 
A  minister  who  preaches  vigorously  for  two  hours  on  Sunday, 
using  his  voice  improperly,  and  then  allows  it  to  rest  until  the 
next  Sunday,  when  he  again  breaks  forth  in  thundering  tones, 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  contract  what  is  called  the  preach- 
er's sore  throat.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  on  the 
muscles  of  a  person  who  begins  training  in  a  gymnasium. 
He  i^  enthusiastic  and  wishes  to  do  great  things.  He  uses 
heavier  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  than  his  muscles  are  able 
to  stand.  He  overdoes,  and  soon  finds  himself  with  chest 
mnscles  strained  and  weakened  instead  of  strengthened. 

What  is  needed  is  regular  daily  exercise.  When  one  has 
once  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  and  speaking  correctly 
then  all  his  reading  and  speaking  will  be  good  vocal  drill. 
Vocal  culture  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
singer,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  be  properly  taken.  A 
good  voice  may  be  spoiled  for  life  by  improper  means  of  cul- 
tivation, just  as  surely  for  the  reader  as  for  the  singer. 

To  say  that  a  voice  does  not  need  cultivating,  and  that  if 
one  has  the  spirit  he  can  read  correctly,  is  as  sensible  as  to  say 
that  the  hand  does  not  need  cultivating  in  art.  Feel  in  your 
soul  how  it  should  be  and  then  draw  the  laughing  face  of  a 
child.  It  will  far  more  likely  be  a  howling  child  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  pencil  of  untutored  fingers. 

There  are  other  things  besides  exercise  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  in  order  to  keep  the  voice  flexible  and  melodious.  Here 
are  a  few  simple  directions  which  it  would  be  well  to  observe: 
One  sliould  regulate  his  diet,  for  this  has  much  to  do  with 
his  voice.  No  exact  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  eating,  as 
persons  differ  widely,  but  if  one  tries  he  can  soon  learn  what 
agrees  with  him  and  what  does  not.  Then  he  should  rigidly 
let  the  **  what  does  not  "  alone.  A  few  things  can  be  avoided 
by  every  one  to  advantage,  as  the  coaser  vegetables,  condi- 
ments, rich  pastry,  cake  and  pickles.  Then  the  voice-user 
should   not  eat  between  meals.     There  is  no  more  sense    in 
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keeping  the  stomach  working  all  the  time  than   there  is  in 
compelling  a  day  laborer  to  work  day  and  night. 

It  is  not  well  to  use  the  voice  in  vocal  drill  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  within  an  hour  after  eating.  The 
voice  should  not  be  used  when  the  body  is  tired  or  the  throat 
inflamed.  It  is  bad  to  bundle  the  throat;  enough  for  pro- 
.tection  is  all  that  is  needed.  More  than  this  is  a  detriment. 
If  one  has  a  tendency  to  a  raw  sore  throat,  it  is  well  to  use  a 
gargle  of  warm  or  hot  salt  water  every  morning.  The  con- 
stant eating  of  troches  to  clear  the  throat  is  bad,  as  it  is  apt 
to  injure  the  digestion,  and  a  stomach  out  of  order  lueans  a 
voice  and  throat  out  of  order. 

I  once  heard  a  physician  say  that  "  to  drink  cold  water  while 
giving  a  recital  has  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  throat 
that  it  has  to  pour  cdcPwater  upon  a  red-hot  stove." 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  opera  singers  are  worshiped 
for  a  while  and  then  drop .-enti rely. X)ut  of  sight?  Chiefly 
from  abuse  of  body  and  voice.  Singing  night  after  night, 
often  when  very  tired,  using  improper  diet,  eating  between 
meals  andilosing  sleep.  All  these  things  combine  to  injure 
the  voice. 

In  conversation  one's  voice  should  not  be  pitched  too  high. 
This  is  a  fault  with  many  American  women.  Many  of  these 
same  women,  too,  have  a  habit  of  whining,  which  is  not  only 
disagreeable  but  harmful. 

One  should  guard  against  catarrh,  the  bane  of  so  many 
speakers.  If  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  can  often  be  cured  with  a 
very  simple  treatment.  I  have  known  cases  to  be  entirely 
relieved  by  snuffing  up  the  n^ssal  passages  warm,  weak  salt 
water  two  or  three  times  a  dayi  The  salt  acts  as  a  stimulant 
and  a  disinfectant  and  the  water  as  a  cleanser.  Often  too 
little  lieed  is  paid  to  a  cold  in  the  head.  If  a  catarrh  is  not 
cured  at  once,  there  is  no  more  cure  for  it  without  a  change 
of  climate  than  there  is  for  consumption,  nor  is  there  anything 
worse  for  the  Voice.  If  one  naturally  has  a  good  voice,  so 
much  the  more  important  that  he  take  care  of  it  and  culti- 
vate, it.  '*  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
;    I  feel  sure  many  of  you  will  differ  from  me  regarding  the 
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care  of  children's  voices,  but  my  conclusions  are  based  upon 
careful  thought  and  experitnee.  It  is  a  firm  conviction  with 
me,  and  I  have  been  to  the  best  singers  and  instructors  in 
vocal  music  and  they  invariably  tell  me  the  same  thing.  They, 
without  exception,  say  no  cultivation  in  singing  in  children's 
voices,  then  why  in  reading?  I  mean  special  cultivation  in 
schools  of  elocution.  Teachers  in  public  schools  below  the  • 
high  school  are  often  graduates  of  the  high  school  only. 
These  teachers  should  have  a  thorough  course  of  elocution  in 
the  high  school,  taught  bv  a  competent  instructor  before  they  '■ 
are  allowed  to  teach  children  reading,  This  instruction  should 
be  as  much  to  benefit  their  own  voices  as  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  care  of  children's  voices.  For  this  reason 
as  much  as  any  other  the  subject  of  elocution  should  hold  as 
strong  a  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum  as  any  other 
study,  and  rt  should  be  compulsory •foralljtmrors  and- seniors 
as  Latin  and  English  are. 

I  think  a  person  without  a  good  voice  should  not  teach 
children  reading  or  teach  students  English  literature  in  the 
high  school.  All  children  need  is  to  be  taught  how  to  read 
by  a  teacher  who  understands  her  business.  To  learn  their 
little  declamations  and  recite  them  in  the  broad  light  of  day 
before  a  familiar  audience  of  playmates  in  a  familiar  room 
thus  becoming  at  ease  upon  the  platform. 

This  has  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  strange  hall,  strange 
audience,  loss  of  sleep,  etc.,  that  belong  to  entertainments  of 
an  elocution  class.  They  escape  the  nervousness  attendant 
upon  such  entertainments,  which  is  exceedingly  bad  for  the 
voice,  and  I  am  always  glad  when  I  can  tell  a  mother  who 
comes  to  nie  to  instruct  a  child  who  has  a  particular  talent  for 
speaking,  that  the  best  thing  for  her  child  is  to  let  the  voice 
alone  and  see  that  he  goes  regularly  to  school  and  early  to  bed 
and  does  everything  possible  to  uiake  a  strong  physique  for 
the  future. 

Could  mothers  only  realize  the  harm  that  may  be  done  to 
the  voices  of  their  children  by  imj)roi)er  training,  the  world 
would  have  fewer  poor  voices  to  listen  to  in  grown-up  people. 
The  child  part  of  one's  life  is  the  shorter  part,  and  why  not 
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protect  it  instead  of  trying  to  display  it  at  the  risk  of  the 
future? 

There  is  no  harm  done  in  simply  letting  a  child's  voice 
alone  so  far  as  giving  any  special  training  in  elocution  or  music 
is  concerned.  Great  harm  may  result  from  this  training,  for 
very  often  a  good  voice  is  ruined  by  being  worked  upon  and 
strained  at  too  early  an  age.  I  have  wondered  how  mothers 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  want  to  see  their  children  pushed  for- 
ward upon  the  platform;  little  tots  who  should  be  in  bed  and 
sound  asleep  appearing  late  at  night  in  all  sorts  of  entertain- 
ments. To  be  sure,  they  do  well  and  make  quite  a  hit,  and 
the  audience  applaud  and  say,  "  What  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance!" and. the  proud  mothers  at  last  take  the  sleepy  children 
home,  and  tuck  them-  in  their  beds,  from  which  they  have  had 
two  or  three  precious  hours  stolen. 

These  mothers  little  dream  that  they  are  compelling  their 
talented  ones  to  live  upon  borrowed  capital,  and,  just  as  sure 
as  fate,  they  will  have  to  suffer  for  this  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  mothess  and  the  general  public  are  enjoying  these  children 
now  at  the  expense*  of  their  future.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  have  been  many  "boy  orators"  and  many  remark- 
able little  girls  giving  whole  recitals,  What  has  become  of 
them?  Just  when  they  should  have  the  very  best  voices  for 
the  many  years  to  come,  they  have  only  the  semblance  of  good 
voices.  It  is  true  we  read  of  Patti  having  her  voice  trained 
while  she  was  quite  young,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  training  was  done  by  an  artist  who  understood  his  busi- 
ness. He  did  not  allow  her  to  sing  in  public  at  every  con- 
ceivable opportunity.  She  was  also  forbidden  to  scream  or  in 
any  other  way  to  use  her  voice  in  a  violent  manner.  There  i^ 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  she  would  have  been  quite  as  suc- 
cessful with  her  voice  had  it  not  received  the  special  training 
before  s"he  was  sixteen. 

It  is  far  more  sensible  to  protect  a  child's  voice  than  to 
attempt  to  train  it.  A  mother  can  do  this.  A  child  should 
not  be  allowed,  when  angry,  to  scream.  If  he  is  (juick-tenip- 
ered,  much  care  is  needed  to  teach  him  to  control  it,  always 
reuiembering,  when  it  seems  but  a  hopeless  task,  that  one  who 
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has  a  temper  under  control  is  worth  far  more  than  one  who 
has  none  to  control. 

There  is  some  difference  between  boys'  and  girls'  voices. 
If  properly  trained,  it  does  not  injure  a  boy's  voice  to  be 
educated  in  singing  before  it  begins  to  change.  The  choir- 
master, however,  is  not  always  particular  to  notice  when  his 
boys'  voices  do  begin  to  change.  His  interest  is  centered 
more  upon  the  choir  as  a  whole  than  upon  individual  voices. 
When  a  mother  notices  her  boy's  voice  changing,  she  should 
take  him  from  the  choir  at  once.  Training  during  this  period 
is  ruinous.  A  girl's  voice  may  be  allowed  to  wait  for  its  special 
training  in  elocution  until  its  owner  is  at  least  fifteen,  and  for 
mtisic  until  she  is  eighteen  or  even  twenty..  Children  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  develop  into. as  healthy  beings  men- 
tally and  physically  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  They  are 
possessed  of  certain  rights,  and  among  these  rights  is  nature's 
demand  for  enough  sleep;  not  only  enough,  but  at  early  and 
regular  hours.  To  send  a  child  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock  one 
night  and  ten  the  next,  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  a  healthy 
body.  This  is  an  excellent  means  of  producing  nervous  chil- 
dren, and  the  world  is  already  too  full  of  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  young  lady  who  was  giv- 
ing'entertainments  with  children  in  a  large  hall  whose  seating 
capacity  was  more  than  a  thous.ind,  and  the  acoustics  some- 
thing terrible.  I  tried  to  convince  her  that  she  ought  not  to 
do  this,  when  she  remarked,  that  she  knew  that  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  recite  in  public  in  this  way,  but  while  the 
mothers  were  so  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  appear  on 
the  stage,  and  as  it  was  a  question  of  bread  and  butter  with 
her,  she  should  go  on  with  the  work.  It  is  the  mothers  who 
need  educating  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  it  is  best  to  allow  a  child, 
who  shows  signs  of  an  unusually  good  voice,  to  sing  in  Sunday 
*  school, -or' at  other  gatherings,  especially  where  the  musical 
director  is  one  who  would  say  to  the  children,  "Now,  children, 
sing  up!  Sing  just  as  loud  as  you  can  I  Let  us  see  how  strong 
we  can  make  this.  Oh,  that  is  not  near  loud  enoupjhl  Sing 
louder!"  and  when  the  poor  little  voices  had  shrieked  away  at 
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their  utmost,  he  would  look  delighted,  rub  his  hands  and  with 
a  beaming  face  say,  "Now,  that's  sotnethiag  like  it;  atid  1  want' 
you  to  sing  that  way  every  time."     It  is  pitiful,  but  we  have 
only  too  many  examples  of  such  training. 

Children  inherit  few  better  things  than  a  good  voice.  This  • 
usually  means  a  fine  physique  in  either  man  or  woman,  and  in 
order  to  be  the  possessor  of  health  in  later  years  one  must 
have  the  right  start  in  youth.  Then,  too,  this  is  the  time  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  in  education,  and  establish  habits  of 
study.  One  who  is  educated  can  make  a  far  greater  success  ' 
as  a  singer  or  a  reader  than  an  ignorant  person. 

A  gentleman  once  came  to  me  in  great  distress.  He  had  as 
a  ward  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  Her  whole  mind  seemed 
to  be  given  to  teachers  and  acting.  She  took  no  interest  in 
her  lessons  at  school,  and  was  constantly  begging  her  guardian 
to  allow  her  to  go  at  once  upon  the  stage.  Whenever  a  troupe 
came  to  town  and  wanted  a  child  to  take  part  in  a  pJay  she 
was  always  ready,  and  very  many  nights  was  up  utitil  mid- 
night. Were  she  hiis  own  child,  he  said,  he  would  not  allow  ' 
it;  but  as  she  was  not,  and  had  plenty  of  money  to  educate 
herself,  and  begged  him  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  take  lessons  in 
elocution  and  acting,  he  had  come  to  me  to  ask  me  to  take  her. 

When  he  had  finished,  I  told  him  that  1  could  not  do  it, 
and  the  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  go  to  school  and  learn  all 
she  could.  This  would  make  her  a  better  actress  in  the  future. 
When  sixteen,  if  she  still  wished  so  much  to  go  on  the  stage, 
she  could  then  be  properly  trained  for  it;  but  now,  while  she 
was  so  young,  she  should  have  |)lenty  ot  slee])  and  outdoor 
exercise  in  order  to  make  a  stronix  body  for  herself.  "Tell 
her,  this  is  my  advice,  and  if  she  will  onlv  consent  to  do  this, 
and  be  a  happy  little  girl,  and  not  pout  and  be  cross,  and 
learn  her  lesson  in  school  well  in  order  to  have  a  mind  to 
make  her  a  first  class  a(  tress,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  soniethini:; 
nice  of  her  one  dav;  but  if  she  continues  these  irreirnlar  hours 
and  habits,  when  she  is  grown  she  will  have  poor  health  and  a 
poor  voice  will  inevitably  follow."'  The  man  looked  greatly 
surprised  at  first,  but  on  parting  shook  my  hand  and  said,  *' I 
am  sure,  if  you  say  this  is  best  for  her,  I  can  persuade  her." 
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The  voice  is  a  wonderful  instrument,  so  very  delicate  iftd 
yet  so  strong.  It  is  only  now  and  then  we  run  across  an 
exceptionally  good  one  in  singing,  reading,  or  even  in  conver- 
sation; yet  hundreds  are  injured  by  improper  training  in  youth. 
Nature's  demands  are  not  great,  but  she  titles  demand  some 
common  sense.  Why  cannot  more  mothets  use  this,  and 
watch  their  children  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  use  their 
voices  violently  or  coarsely,  or  in  a  ntiAl  quality — which  is 
often  merely  a  bad  habit — or  pitch  the.tOice  too  high  in  con- 
versation. The  last  properly  belongs  to  nervous  children, 
and  the  more  nervous  they  are  the  higher  they  are  likely 
to  pitch  their  voices.  This  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
children. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  recitals.  A  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  recitals  once  told  me  he  never  thought  of  taking 
care  of  his  voice  in  any  way;  he  Was  always  well  and  strong. 
He  would  teach  all  day  and  give  a  recital  in  the  evening.  This 
is  an  exceptional  case,  but  such  abuse  will  tell  in  time.  When 
one  is  to  give  a  recital  of  an  hour  or  more,  he  should  do  no 
teaching  that  day;  certainly  none  in  the  afternoon.  Rest! 
rest!  have  the  body  rested  and  eager  for  exercise  rather  than 
wearied  and  longing  for  rest!  Giving  recitals  when  one  is 
tired  is  a  sure  way  to  so  crack  the  voice  and  weaken  the  body 
that  in  a  few  years  the  person  may  lose  his  hold  upon  the 
public.  Nature  is  long  suffering,  but  she  will  not  stand  every- 
thing. Our  profession  is  one  which  at  best  draws  strongly 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  relieve  the  nerves  from  overstrain  and  thus  protect 
this  wonderful  gift. 

I  want  to  speak  of  some  points  not  mentioned  in  my  paper, 
in  connection  with  introducing  elocution  into  the  public 
schools.  I  think  one  object  of  this  convention,  and  of  all 
state  conventions,  should  be  to  have  the  School  Superinten- 
dents attend.  You  will  have  to  work  through  them  in  order 
to    get  elocution  into  the    public  schools. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think   anyone  ought  to    teach 

English  Literature  in  a  high  school  or  college,  who  has  not  a 

good  voice,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  well. 
12 
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As  to  introducing  elocution  into  the  public  schools,  I  do 
not  favor  having  a  special  teacher  of  elocution  in  the  lower 
grades.  I  do  not  think  children  should  be  taught  elocution. 
What  we  need  is  a  special  teacher  of  elocution  in  the  high 
schools;  make  it  compulsor}'  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
for  there  is  where  the  teachers  of  our  lower  grades  are  educated, 
and  if  they  are  properly  taught  elocution  and  have  good  voices, 
they  will  know  how  to  teach  the  children  reading.  That  is 
what  we  want  in  the  lower  grades.  Below  the  high  school  I 
would  not  advocate  at  all  having  special  teachers  of  elocution, 
because  we  cannot  counteract  the  work  of  the  day  teacher. 
Really,  in  many  of  our  best  schools,  reading  in  the  lower  grades 
is  very  well  taught.  The  trouble  lies  mainly  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  the  grammar  schools. 

In  connection  with  my  talk  the  other  morning  in  the  section 
room,  upon  the  subject  of  vocal  culture,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  one  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  \vhether  vocal  culture 
is  taught  right  or  not.  If  the  voice  grows  better,  the  method 
of  vocal  culture  cannot  be  bad;  but  if  the  voice  constantly 
grows  worse,  you  may  know  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
manner  of  teaching.  Professor  Chaniberlain*s  suggestion  was 
very  wise.  If  a  person  is  a  musician,  he  can  pursue  musical 
methods;  but  if  he  is  not  a  musician,  I  think  he  would  have 
no  trouble  if  he  uses  Dr.  Rush's  Vocal  Culture,  giving  the 
speech  notes  up  and  down  the  scale,  as  I  illustrated. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  at  our  state  convention,  we  found  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  was  very  niuch  interested  in 
our  work.  He  told  us  the  requirement  for  entering  different 
grades  in  Grand  Rapids,  in  both  the  high  school  and  lower 
grades,  was  based  upon  reading,  and  he  has  since  put  a  special 
teacher  of  elocution  in  the  high  school  tiiere.  That  was  the 
result  of  the  convention  held  in  (irand  Rapids.  1  think  if 
every  convention  in  every  state  wpuld  have  school  superinten- 
dents present,  perhaps  we  would  have  more  success  in  intro- 
ducing elocution  into  the  schools. 

As  to  practicing  before  9:00  o'clock,  diet,  etc.,  I  think  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as  a  great  many  pupils  I 
have  had  arc  concerned,  it  is  very  much  better  not  to  use  the 
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voice  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  yet  I  have  heard  of 
busy  persons  who  could  do  well  with  vocal  culture  before  that 
hour.  We  must  know  ourselves  and  our.  limitations.  There 
was  a  little  book  written  by  a  professor  of  music  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  "Advice  to  Singers  by  a  Singer," 
which  is  just  as  good  for  readers  as  for  singers.  He  says  not 
to  practice  singing  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  that 
the  voice  does  not  wake  up  before  ten.  I  think  it  is  an  error 
to  use  the  voice  in  speech  as  well  as  in  singing  before  nine 
o'clock. 

DISCUSSION. 


T.  J.  McAvoY. 


I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  that  part  of  Mrs.  True- 
blood's  paper  referring  to  the  training  of  children's  voices. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  care  used  here.  There  are  so 
many  children's  voices  that  have  been  utterly  ruined.  Child- 
ren's voices  do  not  need  to  be  trained;  they  need  to  be  pre- 
served. They  are  already  trained  when  they  come  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

You  will  have  to  work  with  public  school  teachers  to  correct 
this,  and  contend  with  various- difficulties,  one  of  .which  is  this: 
Singing,  in  nine  schools  out  of  ten,  comes  immediately  after 
some  recess.  If  Brother  Junkerman  is  here,  perhaps  he  will 
take  me  to  task  for  this;  but  I  am  speaking  of  schools  that  I 
am  acquainted  with;  I  do  not  know  what  happens  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools,  but  in  all  the  schools  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge singing  generally  comes  immediately  after  the  children 
return  from  the  play-ground;  then  respiration  is  increased, 
and  of  course  it  takes  an  increased  amount  of  blood  to  the 
vocal  bands,  which  produces  a  swollen  condition  of  then),  and 
they  should  not  be  exercised  until  normal  respiration  is  restored. 
You  may  be  able  to  remedy  some  of  these  things.  If  you 
come  in  contact  with  teachers,  you  will  be  able  to  do  much, 
but  if  you  stay  away  from  them  and  just  take  a  handful  of 
pupils,  fifty  or  sixty  that  you  have  in  your  town,  then  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  much. 
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In  regard  to  diet,  to  which  Mrs.  Trueblood  refers,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  that  if  your  digestion  is  not  in  good  order, 
that  if  you  are  not  a  eupeptic,  but  a  dyspeptic,  you  may  have, 
and  will  doubtless  have  a  great  deal  of  tiouble  with  your  voice. 
I  say  nothing  of  bodily  proportions.  You  may  have  a  good 
voice  in  a  poor  body,  or  vice  versa;  but  whatever  vocal  exercise 
you  may  give  to  your  pupils,  and  whatever  the  physical  culture 
or  vocal  culture  is,  it  must  be  a  mental  process,  or  it  is  worth 
nothing.  A  vocal  exercise  that  is  not  a  mental  process  will  be 
attended  with  bad  results.  Any  physical  process  on  which 
respiration  or  vocalization  depends,  must  be  a  mental  process. 

1  will  have  to  omit  referring  to  many  of  the  good  things  in 
the  paper,  and  will  speak  of  some  things  which  she  has  not 
named.  One  of  the  things  I  want  to  speak  particularly  about, 
in  caring  for  the  voices  of  public  readers  or  speakers,  especially 
the  public  readers,  is  this:  The  impersonation  of  various  char- 
acters, male  and  female.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  foremost  of  our  famous  readers,  who  is  suffering  from 
follicular  pharyngitis,  simply  because  he  had  gone  to  excess  in 
this  matter.  That  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  lady  who 
read  the  final  number  on  the  program  last  night;  every  char- 
acter was  perfectly  portrayed,  with  no  excessive  gymnastics  of 
the  voice  whatever.  You  should  make  the  character  stand  out; 
that  is  all  well  enough;  but  to  go  to  an  excess  is  wrong.  (The 
speaker  here  illustrated  the  female  voice.)  No  female  voice 
was  ever  like  that.  Then  in  impersonating  male  characters, 
no  human  being  has  a  voice  like  this  (illustrating)  unless  it  is 
diseased.  The  guttural,  excess  of  guttural  employed  in  giv- 
ing a  portrayal  of  a  character  in  anger,  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  things,  and  most  injurious  to  the  voice.  Guttural 
tones  should  be  known  to  be  avoided,  as  commonly  used.  I 
have  in  mind  a  person,  a  [)upil  who  came  to  me  sometime 
ago,  and  said  he  had  been  taking  lessons  of  an  elocutionist. 
I  did  not  believe  that.  He  had  been  training  only  on  pass- 
ages that  required  guttural  tones,  and  such  guttural,  too,  that 
is  not  used  by  any  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Here  the  speaker  illustrated.)  No  human  being  ever  had  such 
a  voice.      I  have  been  in  mad-houses  and  heard  their  howlings, 
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but  I  never  heard  anything  like  that.  I  think  that  person 
must  have  been  to  one  of  those  machines,  a  phonograph,  ancl 
listened  to  a  supposed  speech  of  John  McCullough's  in  his 
ravings,  which  is  nonsense.  John  McCullough  never  did  such 
a  thing.     That  is  a  good  advertisement,  however. 

Another  thing  to  which  I  want  to  call  attention  is,  the 
wrong  manner  of  taking  the  breath,  which  is  most  injurious  of 
all,  mouth  breathing,  I  mean.  Civilized  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  is  a  mouth -breather.  I  heard  a  physician  who  is 
a  nose  and  throat  specialist  say,  (what  is  known  to  every 
physician)  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  civilized  human  race 
breathe,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  through  their  mouths, 
that- is,  inhaling  through  the  mouth.  If  you  will  observe  when 
passing  along  the  street,  you  will  see  a  great  many  [>eople, 
some  with  their  mouths  in  this  way,  with  alar  muscles  con- 
tracted (illustrating  by  contracting  nostrils);  some  with  the 
lower  muscles  dropped  in  this  way  (illustrating),  when  not 
talking;  and  you  will  see  in  a  walk  of  three,  or  four  squares, 
sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  persons,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  with 
their  mouths  open,  inhaling  through  their  mouths.  Whether 
in  Cincinnati  or  any  other  city,  that  is  wrong,  painful;  why? 
Because,  if  you  practice  inhaling  through  the  mouth,  in  filling 
the  lungs,  then  you  will  have  the  nasal  passages  stopped;  they 
will  become  overgrown;  they  will  be  just  like  a  country  road. 
The  nasal  passage  will  be  closed,  not  with  giant  rag-weed,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  disused  country  road,  but  the  turbinated  bones 
will  become  enlarged,  and  then  mouth  breathing  is  a  neces- 
sity; you  cannot  breathe  in  any  other  way  except  you  remedy 
the  conditions.  If  pupils  come  to  you  talking  with  a  nasal 
twang,  that  is  showing  that  the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed, 
resonance  absent,  throaty  sounds,  etc.,  then  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  them  to  a  skillful  surgeon.  Do  not  say  to  them 
that  one  person  dies  out  of  every  hundred  who  resort  to 
surgery;  because  if  that  were  true — and  it  is  not  true — we 
should  yet  resort  to  surgery.  They  must  have  these  enlarged 
turbinated  bones  reduced  or  removed.  This  breathing  through 
the  mouth  produces  sometimes  an  atrophic  and  again  hyper- 
trophic condition;  this  is  a  form  of  catarrh.     I  am  not  going 
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to  tell  pupils  when  they  come  to  me,  afflicted  in  this  >yay,  to 
use  this  remedy  or  that;  I  say  to  them,  "You  go  to  a  physi- 
cian." I  will  stick  to  my  trade,  and  let  the  surgeon  stick  to 
his.  I  think  sometimes  we  do  very  badly  indeed  by  pupils 
when  we  undertake  the  pathology  of  it.  Now,  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  with  satisfaction  only  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  public  school  teacher.  You  may  have  occa- 
sion to  come  before  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  you  can  do  no 
better  service  than  in  teaching  them  to  have  their  children 
always  inhale  through  the  nose;  that  the  nose  is  the  air  pass- 
age, and  that  the  mouth  is  only  a  food  passage. 

I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  speak  from  this 
platform  speak  with  too  little  breath.  That  is  very  bad.  I  have 
listened  to  some  that  had  too  much  breath;  the  tone  was  in- 
coherent. That  was  bad,  too,  both  for  the  voice  of  the  speaker, 
and  bad  for  the  ears  of  the  listener.  You  cannot  tell  me,  I 
cannot  tell  you,  no  one  can  tell  any  other  person  just  how 
much  breath  we  should  have  to  treat  the  voice  with  the  great- 
est care.  It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  have  your  pupils  practice 
breathing  exercises  until  they  understand  this,  and  have  had 
the  right  preparation, — physical  training  I  mean, — without 
which  nine  out  of  every  ten  will  have  bad  control  of  their 
breath,  and  that  means  very  bad  results  for  their  vocal  organs. 

Again,  I  notice  so  many  persons  speaking  from  this  plat- 
form with  poor  cadence,  or  false  cadence,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing.  It  was  like  this; — (illustrating  by  counting  i,  2,  3,  4, 
dropping  the  voice  upon  the  highest  number) — the  last  words 
not  distinctly  heard.  This  is  injurious  to  the  vocal  organs. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  engaged  in  teaching  vocal 
culture,  who  are  excellent  teachers,  too,  who  often  fall  into 
such  lax,  loose  habits  in  vocal  utterance;  this  they  should  rem- 
edy.    No  one  can  afford  to  be  careless  in  this  regard. 

Finally,  attend  to  your  eating;  attend  to  your  sleeping; 
attend  to  your  breathing;  inhale  through  the  nose.  If  there 
is  any  obstruction  there,  have  it  removed  by  a  skillful  physi- 
cian. Never  go  to  excess  in  any  way,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  your  voice,  nor  will  those  under  your  care.  You 
will  then  be  happy — which  is  the  chief  end  to  strive  for. 
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.  Mr.  Junkermann:  I  want  to  say  a  few  things  in  regard  to 
the  voice  as  it  is  used,  and  as  it  is  taught,  and  as  it  is  allowed 
to  improve,  and  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  ruined.  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  schools  of  this  city  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  came  here  when  singing  was  introduced  into 
the  public  schools.  I  went  around  to  the  different  schools. 
I  found  all  the.  children. were  very  much  encouraged  to  howl 
and  call  it  singing.  There  are  some  people  who  are  ot  the 
opinion  that  if  children  use  their  voices  severely  they  will 
have  stronger  voices,  and  will  be  able  to  be  preachers  one  of 
these  days.  Sometimes  people  pick  up  a  child,  and  if  it 
howls  they  say:  "That's  right;  let  it  strengthen  its  lungs. 
That  child  certainly  will  be  a  pre^lcher,  and  a  good  one,  some 
of  these  days."  The  trouble  is  with  the  parents;  they  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  having  their  children  use  their  voices  in 
such  a  manner.  I  say  now,  after  all  the  experience  I  have 
had,  that  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sing  or  speak 
without  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  whether  he  is  an  elocu- 
tionist or  a  vocal  teacher,  providing  he  understands  elocution 
and  teaching  music.  Then  it  will  be  all  right  for  the  child  to 
sing.  The  trouble  is  at  all  limes  in  the  abuse  of  the  voice, 
not  in  its  gentle  use.  By  gentle  use  the  vocal  chords  will  be 
strengthened. 

Miss  Babcock:  I  think  very  many  good  things  have  been 
said  in  this  paper,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  agree  that 
specialists  should  be  kept  out  of  the  public  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  grades.  I  do  not  believe  we  all  agree  with 
the  speakers,  ti\at  more  harm  is  done  from  over-development 
of  ite  voice  than  from  under-development,  because  in  my 
experience,  at  least,  there  is  only  one  child  out  of  every  hun- 
dred that  overdoes  in  training  itself  in  vocal  culture;  and  yet 
yon  will  find  poor  voices  perhaps  not  in  that  one  child,  but 
you  will  find  them  in  nearly  all  of  the  hundred  children;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  this  convention,  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  all  elocutionists  should  be,  to  put  proper  direc- 
tors in  the  public  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  lower  grades. 
I  don't  believe  that  we  need  vocal  culture  there,  perhaps;  I 
agree  with  the  lady  in   that;  but  1  do  believe  that  we  need 
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proper  direction  of  vocal  culture  and  care  of  the  voice,  ^vhich 
is  not  given  in  the  public  schools.  And  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
reason  of  the  poor  voices  that  we  find,  and  not  over-develop- 
ment of  voice.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  need  any  vocal 
culture  in  the  High  School  at  all;  that  when  the  child  has 
been  kept  in  certain  lines,  and  the  voice  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  witli  the  body  and  mind,  just  as  naturally  and  under 
the  same  principles  as  body  and  mind  develop  and  grow,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  away  entirely  with  the  vocal 
culture,  because  the  principles  of  voice-building  have  been 
followed  out.  Just  the  same  as  the  principles  of  body  and 
mind-building,  just  the  same  as  memory  building  has  been 
going  on  during  the  whole  of  school  life. 

Mrs.  Jones:  I  think  the  last  speaker  has  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  situation.  I  think  it  is  in  the  primary  grades  of 
the  public  schools  that  we  need  this  care  of  the  voice;  whether 
it  shall  be  through  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  the 
work,  as  we  have  supervisors  of  penmanship,  drawing  and 
music — with  all  honor  to  them — I  wish  there  were  tnore  of 
them — I  cannot  help  feeling  from  my  heart  of  hearts  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  our  public  school  system  is  this,  the 
proper  supervision  of  this  great  art  of  ours.  We  want  our 
teachers  directed,  so  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty  in  their 
Work  in  the  lower  grades,  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  sounds  that 
these  little  ones  are  to  give  in  their  reading;  that  there  shall 
be  no  uncertainty  as  to  enunciation  and  pronunciation;  no 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  slides  of  the  voice;  that  we  shall 
do  away  with  that  sort  of  instruction  which  taught  us  to  raise 
the  voice  at  a  comma,  and  let  it  fall  after  any  other  kind  of 
punctuation  mark.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by 
some  directing  spirit  who  understands  it  all,  and  who  will  see 
that  these  bad  habits  are  net  formed.  If  you  have  ever  strug- 
gled, as  I  have  had  to  do,  for  a  whole  year  or  more,  trying  to 
correct  bad  habits  formed  through  six  or  seven,  or  nine  years 
previously;  if  you  have  tried  in  vain  for  a  whole  year  to  have 
your  class  say,  "morning"  and  not  'Mnawnin',"  and  other  mis- 
takes of  that  kind,  you  will  think  as  I  do  as  to  the  importance 
of  this  saving  of  time,  this  saving  of  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
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cents,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  so  much  labor 
when  they  come  to  the  high  schools.  Take  care  of  the  little 
ones;  begin  at  the  very  beginning;  be  sure  that  every  teacher 
has  such  a  voice  as  will  make  her  a  proper  example  to  the 
children  in  every  way.  There  is  an  old  saying,  which  I  have 
read  somewhere — I  think  it  was  an  Englishman  who  was  the 
author  of  it — and  although  it  may  be  an  exaggerated  expres- 
sion, there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.  He  says  that  a  child  who  is 
made  habitually  to  listen  to  the  imperfect  tones  of  a  teacher,^ 
is  in  a  school  of  vice.  That  is  rather  a  strong  expression,  but 
covers  the  ground.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  live  to  see 
the  time — I  wish  I  may — when  at  least  we  shall  have  a  super- 
visor of  this  great  art  of  vocal  expression  in  connection  with 
our  system  of  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Reed:  If  I  understand  Mrs.  Trueblood*s  paper,  I 
think  that  she  does  believe  in  training  theyoung  children,  bur 
not  for  public  speaking.  I  am  not  only  a  teacher,  but  am  a 
mother,  and  since  the  first  word  came  from  my  son,  I  have 
watched  his  training,  but  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  to  hear 
that  little  voice  from  a  public  platform.  Now,  when  a  child  is* 
brought  to  a  teacher  to  be  taught,  ask  that  the  nurse  or  mother 
be  brought  with  it,  and  that  that  lesson  be  taught  not  only  to 
the  child,  but  to  the  mother.  Then  they  will  need  to  come 
but  once  a  week,  for  the  mother  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hold  the  child  there  until  you  get  another  chance. 

Miss  Elder:  In  this  matter  of  the  care  of  the  voice,  the 
question  is  discussed  largely  as  to  whether  the  work  should  be 
in  the  lower  grades,  or  in  the  high  school.  I  think  the  work 
may  be  done  in  the  lower  grades.  Nearly  all  of  the  high 
schools  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  have  two,  and  probably 
at  the  utmost  three  recitation  periods  a  day.  A  class  of  thirty- 
five  pupils  must  recite  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  How 
often  do  those  pupils  have  an  opix)rtunity  individually  to  use 
their  voices?  Possibly  for  not  more  than  five  minutes  out  of 
the  whole  school  day.  Certainly  there  is  a  teacher  needed  in 
the  high  school,  wherever  else  it  is  needed.     " 

Mrs.  Kendall:  Speaking  of  the  care  of  thevoipr*  Wp  are 
all  anxious  to  be  careful  about  it  as  far  as  we  can,|>ut  iKMie  of 
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US  are  entirely  responsible  for -what  we  do  in  sleeping.  We  alk 
know  that  the  voice  needs  rest,  that  the  lungs  need  rest,  but 
they  must  be  doing  their  work  perfectly  well  while  we  are 
sleeping.  How  many  good  speakers  retire  to  rest,  and  prop 
up  their  heads,  thus  closing  the  throat  and  lungs! 

Miss  Aldrich:  1  would  li-ke  to  emphasize-what  two  Q.r  three 
of  the  teachers  have  just  said,  and  all  the  members  have  said, 
concerning  the  care  of  the  voice  of  school-children.  When  I 
spoke  yesterday  of  bringing  this  before  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  specialist  should 
be  put  into  every  school.  My  object  was  to  try  to  gain  a 
point  towards  having  every  teacher  a  specialist  in  voice  work. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that,  the  training  of. these  l/.ttle  children  for 
recitations;  but  I  do  mean  the  training  of  a  child  as  to  how  to 
use  the  voice  so  as  to  be  able  to-  give  very  well  the  sounds  that 
we  use  in  the-'-English  language;  to  be  able  to  articulate  and 
enunciate,  as  one  of  the  previous  speakers  has  said,  in  such  a 
way  that  as  the  pupil  grows  older,  this,  training  will  become 
a  fixed  habit.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils- 
of  the  schools  have  little  or  no  home  training.  They  run  the 
streets  when  they  are  not  in  school;  many  of  them  have 
mothers  and  fathers  who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  future 
of  the  child;  in  fact,  they  would  have  no  school  education 
whatever  if  it  were  not  obligatory;  because  the  State  law 
requires  it,  parents  allow  their  children  to  attend  schopl. 
They  care  no  more  than  that.  And  it  is  that  class  ^h1ch  we 
wi^h  to  reach,  and  never  shall  reach  until  weJflsist  upon  having 
the  teachers  of  every  day  subjects  qualified  in  elocution  as  well, 
because,  in  the  lower. g-rades  one  teacher  takes  all  branches, 
there  is  flot  any  special  teachei:  of  anything;  one  teacher, 
teaches  reading,  writing,  geography — everything  that  enters 
the  curriculum  of  the  lower  grades;  and  those  teachers  should 
at  least  have  pure  voices,  and  possess  the  power  to  teach  these 
little  ones  how  to  use  the  voice.  If  you  could  only  hear  the 
voices  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  you 
would  realize  the  great  importance  of  this. 

Miss  Orr:  One  other  point  occurs  to  me  as  emphasizing 
the   fact  that  the  training  of  the  lower  grades  should  be  left 
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with  the  teachers  in  those  grades  rather  than  that  the  responsi- 
bility skould  be  placed  upon  a  special  supervisor.  During  the 
last  year  the  tisst  was  made  by  a  Hartford  professor  as  to  the 
relative  A'alue  of  Etiglish  as  taught  in  college,  in  special  classes 
or  departments,  and  that  which  was'given  incidentally  in  other 
departments.  It  was  proven  that  students  had  profited  more 
by  that  English  taught  incidentally  in  the  departments  than 
by  the  special  instruction.  They  had  gotten  more  practical 
benefit.  So  I  think  we  will  find  in  the  car^  of  the  human 
voice,  if  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  have  t-he  responsibility 
of  that  care,  incidentally  in  teaching  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  other  subje^ls,  we  will  find  it  much  better  dope;  for  under 
supervision,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vocal  music  teacher,  the  teacher 
plaioes  the  responsibility  upon^  the  supervisor,  and  often  does 
more  harm  in  the  intervals  between  the  specialist's  visits  than 
the  latter  can  overcome  in  the  one  hour  devoted  |o  special 
instruction.     I  think  you  might  find  it  so. 

Miss  Horton:  In  the  lady's  paper  (referring  to  Mrs,  True- 
blood)  mention  was  made,  that  it  would  make  no  difference, 
perhaps,  or  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  a  teacher  in  thfe 
lower  grades  who  had  given  no  specialattention  to'  the  subject. 
In.  receiving  pupils  from  the  higher  grades  of  the  differeni 
intermediate  schools  into  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  we  as 
teachers  go  around  and  examine  those  grades  in  reading 
before  they  enter  the  high  school,  and  we  find  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  reading  of  one  school,  for  instance,  and  that 
of  another,  and  in  tracing  that  usually  to  its  foundation,  or  in 
trying  to  reason  about  it,  we  fhyd  the  teacher  in  the  school 
where  better  reading  is  displayed,  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  matter  of  reading.  Perhai)s  the  teacher  may  have  4Hid 
two  grades,  and  thus  having  had  control  of  the  ])upils  longer, 
she  has  been  able  to  guide  and  direct  then]  better;  hut  the 
attention  that  she  has  given  to  the  reading,  preparing  herself 
for  it,  shows  very  ])lainly  in  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Prunk:  I  think  the  care  of  the  adult  voice  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  and  condition  of  the  voice  in  youth. 
We  can  make  or  mar,  as  the  saying  is,  to  a  great  extent.  We 
must  have  a  foundation.     I  do  not  believe,  however,  in  this 
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early  training  of  children,  in  bringing  thein  out  before  the 
public  to  make  a  display  in  a  few  selections  which  they  have 
been  taught.  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  children  more  retired.  Wait  until  they  get  a  little 
older;  and  as  the  paper  advised,  they  should  have  plenty  of 
sleep — and  I  think  there  is  too  much  bringing  of  children  out 
too  early  in  life. 

The  adult  voice  depends  upon  equal  attention  to  many 
things;  economy  in  everything,  1  think,  should  be  practiced. 
We  should  take  care  of  our  forces,  by — as  someone  has  said — 
gating  correctly,  paying  attention  to  our  sleeping,  and  to  the 
general  laws  governing  the  whole  physical  body.  I  think  we 
should  take  care  of  that  grand  instrument,  the  voice. 

Mr.  Ott:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  children  have  as  good  a 
right  to  talk  as  older  people.  They  like  to  express  themselves, 
and  they  do  more  or  less-4alking.  ^  Why-«houl<i  they  not  speak? 
That  they  should  take  part  in. evening  entertainments  of  older 
people  is  wrong,  goes  without  saying.  They  were  not  intended 
(o  have  a  place  in  vaudeville  entertainments,  nor  to  speak  the 
pieces  of  older  people;  but  there  are  many  things  that  belong 
to  childhood,  and  why  children  should  not  entertain  children, 
and  be  happy,  and  be  taught  to  do  this  properly  and  beauti- 
fully, and  all  that,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  believe  that  the  paper  should  be  commended  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  by  this  entire  convention  in  its  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  posing  of  children,  and  the  spoiling  by  silly 
mothers,  and  all  that;  but  that  does  not  prove,  or  even  say 
that  they  should  not  speak.  But  I  doubt  whether  they  should 
speak  the  things  that  we  allow  them  to  speak.  It  is  not  best 
for  a  twelve  year  old  boy  to  attempt  the  **  Gladiator,"  or  for 
little  maids  to  represent  wives — nothing  of  that  sort;  but  there 
are  many  pretty  things  they  can  do,  and  do  well,  and  for  their 
improvement.  Let  us  say  this:  Let  us  do  the  right  thing  for 
the  children,  the  right  thing  for  the  older  people;  and  by  the 
way,  it  is  not  any  wiser  for  little  children  to  do  Webster  than 
for  the  man  of  sixty  to  do  a  child's  piece. 

VicK-pRKSiDENT  SoPER:  Mv  experience  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  overcome  home  training  than  anything  else.     If  I 
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could  reach  the  fathers  and  mothers — especially  the  mothers — 
and  teach  them,  I  think  it  would  facilitate  this  work  very  much. 
We  are  all  creaturers  of  imitation,  as  is  illustrated  in  family 
tones.  I  have  had  several  pupils  from  the  same  family,  and 
could  always  tell  they  were  from  the  same  family  because  of 
their  imbibing  the  family  peculiarity  of  tone.  If  we  could 
reach  the  mothers  and  teach  ihem  in  the  kindergartens,  I 
think  we  should  have  half  our  labor  saved  in  the  training  of 
children's  voices,  and  older  ones,  because  if  voices  are  started 
correctly,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  As  the  whistling 
boy  said,  "It  whistles  itself.**  If  you  can  get  the  voice,  as  it 
were,  to  "whistle  itself,'*  it  will  afterwards  develop  sponta- 
neously, and  without  further  care.  I  think  that  is  a  point  to 
be  considered.  Children  are  earnest  and  active,  and  many 
parents  spoil  their  children's  voices  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen,  utterly  ruin  them,  for  want  of  care  and  direction. 
Miss  Stewart:  I  believe  I  appreciate  all  the  good  and  use- 
ful things  which  Mrs.  Trueblood  has  said  in  her  paper,  about 
the  care  of  the  voice,  which  I  believe  is  the  divinest  gift  which 
our  Creator  ever  bestowed  upon  us.  There  is  one  point  which 
seems  very  vital  to  me,  and  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  care  of  the  body  by  proper 
clothing.  I  witnessed  a  sight  the  other  night  on  the  car  that 
made  me  very  sad.  A  father  had  a  little  bit  of  a  baby  in  his 
arms;  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  woolen  coat  over  his  shoulders, 
and  of  course  a  vest;  but  the  little  one's  arms  were  bare,  and 
the  head  was  slightly  covered  with  a  lace  cap;  and  of  course 
in  a  few  days'  time,  possibly  that  little  one  will  be  taken  to 
the  other  world — we  don't  know — and  thev  will  blame  that  on 
Providence.  Now,  if  we  are  teachers,  I  think  we  certainly 
ought  to  emphasize  the  matter  of  proper  clothing,  to  take  care 
of  the  body.  You  will  say,  that  is  only  coiiiinon  sense;  every- 
body knows  how  nuich  clothing  tl  ey  need,  and  how  much 
they  do  not  need;  but  I  think  often  when  our  attention  is 
called  to  defects,  that  we  correct  them.  I  don't  believe  thai 
we  think  seriously  enough  of  these  important  questions.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  -do  not  let  nic  overrun  my  time,  please 
— to  **  coach  "or  drill,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call   it,  some 
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of  our  high  school  pupils  for  their  orations  and  essays.  Un- 
fortunately in  the  Newport  high  school,  they  have  no  course; 
in  elocution.  So,  as  the  time  draws  near^  the  iKipils  try  to  get 
some  instruction,  and  their^  voices  -are  almost  gone;  you  can 
hardly  hear  them  twenty  feet  away.  If  they  had  had  some 
training  in  the  lower  grades,  they  would  not  have  to  say,  "  Oh! 
what  shall  I  do!  I  have  to  face  this  audience  but  once  in  my 
life — I  only  expect  to  graduate  once — and  I  have  no  voice. 
What  shall  I  do?  Can  you  help  me  with  a  few  lessons?" 
Well,  I  believe  I  did  help  some.  I  did  all  I  could  for  them, 
and  I  am  sure  that  question  of  the  teaching  of  elocution  in 
the  lower  grades  is  a  very  vital  one.  I  for  one  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  introduced  from  the  first. 

Mrs.  Trueblood:  I  see  a  great  many  of  you  have  misunder- 
stood me  on  account  of  my  rapid  speaking.  I  think  I  must 
have  misunderstood  Miss  Aldrich  yesterday,  as  to-day  I  fully 
agree  with  her.  I  understood  her  to  say  yesterday  she  wished 
specialists  in  the  lower  grades,  who,  like  our  music  teachers, 
would  go  from  one  building  to  another  giving  half  hour  les- 
sons/  My  idea  is  just  this,  to  have  the  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  taught  elocution  as  much  to  improve  their  own  voices 
as  to  make  them  able  to  teach  children  to  read  correctly.  By 
this  1  mean  for  all  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  be  special- 
ists in  the  art  of  reading.  If  you  put  specialists  in  reading  in 
the  lower  grades  similar  to  the  special  teachers  of  music,  I  do 
not  see  what  you  will  do  with  the  regular  teachers,  because  the 
most  they  do  is  to  teach  reading. 

Mr.  Ott  spoke  of  children's  reciting  speeches.  I  said  they 
should  speak  in  school,  but  not  on  the  public  platform  in 
strange  halls.  If  my  child  has  a  good  voice,  I  would  object 
to  his  reciting  in  church  on  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.  If  my 
daughter  has  a  good  singing  voice,  I  do  not  want  her  singing 
solos  in  those  church  entertainments.  If  a  child  does  not 
have  a  particularly  good  voice,  then  I  do  not  object  so  strongly 
to  its  being  used;  but  if  the  public  discovers  a  good  voice  in  a 
child,  it  proceeds  tO  ruin  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Keep  the 
children  who  have  good  voices  out  of  public  entertainments  if 
you  care  anything  for  the  future  of  their  voices. 
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As  to  this  "howling"  business,  if  a  teacher  understands  her 
business  in  the  day  school,  she  will  prevent  it;  she  will  teach 
the  children  not  to  howl  on  the  play-ground.  Care  should  be 
exercised,  and  it  is  the  day  teacher  who  must  do  that  and  not 
the  specialist. 

-We  have  a  fine  specialist  as  a  music  teacher  in  Ann  Arbor. 
I  have  perfect  confidence  in  her  training  of  children's  voices 
in  singing.  I  believe  in  children's  singing  in  schools  when 
they  are  not  allowed  to  strain  their  voices.  What  I  object  to 
is  special  work  for  children  in  either  elocution  or  singing. 
Now  this  teacher  is  all  right;  but  what  is  she  going  to  do  when 
she  cannot  manage  the  other  teachers? 

During  Flag-day  exercises,  recently,  there  was  a  little  girl 
singing  in  a  quartet;  she  was  but  twelve  years  old  and  yet  had 
a  beautiful  contralto  voice.  She  had  no  business  to  be  sing- 
ing at  that  age.  Instead  of  saving  her  exceptionally  good 
voice,  she  is  brought  forward  on  every  occasion  and  made  to 
sing.  And  this  was  out  of  doors,  ten  times  worse  than  in  the 
house!  She  was  fairly  screaming.  After  the  exercises  were 
over,  the  teacher  came  up  and  spoke  to  me.  I  remarked  that 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right  for  that  child  to  be  singing  there, 
and  so  very  loud.  The  teacher  replied,  "She  had  to  sing 
louder,  because  it  was  in  the  open  air.'*  I  said,  "  Why,  that's 
worse  and  worse,  but  do  not  ever  ask  my  child  to  sing  as  loud 
as  she  can."  She  said,  "If  you  don't  like  the  way  music  is 
taught  here,  why  don't  you  have  your  child  excused  from 
music,  and  get  a  private  tutor  for  her?"  1  replied,  "I  do  not 
want  her  to  have  a  private  tutor.  I  have  confidence  in  our 
music  teacher,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is,  never  to  ask  my  child  to 
sing  as  loud  as  she  can,  or  sing  solos."  "I  never  hurt  a 
child's  voice  in  my  life,"  she  replied.  I  said,  "You  do  not 
know  about  that.  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  that  child's  voice 
so  injured;  by  the  time  she  is  sixteen,  it  will  be;  thoroughly 
cracked.     It  should  be  protected  insteadof  ruined." 

If  I  took  elocution  out  of  any  grade,  I  should  take  it  out  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the 
high  school.  Boys'  voices  are  changing  then,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  with   them.     It   is  a  critical  time,  too,  with 
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girls'  voices.  It  will  not  harm  thera  to  let  them  entirely  alone 
during  this  age.  But  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  I 
think  are  especially  important  in  elocution.  In  the  lower 
grades  it  is  reading;  in  the  last  two  years  it  is  elocution,  and 
there  is  where  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  must  receive 
their  training,  which  will  not  Only  make  agreeable  voices  for 
them,  but  give  them  intelligence  in  saving  children's  voices. 


THE  VOICE  IN  SPEECH. 


George  B.  Hynson. 


Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  GentUmen  : 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  the  discussion  of  a  topic  so  broad  in 
its  scope  and  so  vital  to  our  profession  in  the  time  alloted  to 
this  paper.  The  theme  embraces  so  much,  that  many  points  I 
might  wish  to  consider  must  be  eliminated;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  observations  quite  general  in  their  nature. 

That  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  vocal  side  of  our 
work,  seems  to  me  apparent.  The  teacher  of  speaking  must 
be  a  teacher  of  voice  production.  We  may  deliver  learned 
treatises  on  Shakespeare  and  psychology,  but  as  long  as  we 
represent  to  the  world  that  we  are  teachers  of  vocal  expression, 
that,  at  least  we  will  be  expected  to  know.  The  average 
teacher  of  elocution  knows  very  little  about  voice.  It  is  today 
the  weakest  taught  branch  in  our  profession. 

Only  the  animal  cries  of  man  are  intuitive,  the  rest  are 
learned.  Many  of  us  have  a  tone-vocabulary  that  is  neither 
extensive  nor  exact.  Proper  voire  culture  should  remedy  this 
defect.  Thought  and  feeling  can  call  forth  only  the  expressive 
powers  we  possess;  they  cannot  instantly  create  new  ones.  If 
we  wish  to  understand  the  voice  and  to  master  its  use,  we  must 
study  it.  Everything  has  its  preparatory  work,  but  to  become 
proficient  in  any  branch,  our  education  must  extend  speci- 
fically to  that  thiui!:. 

Man  is  a  being  with  many  agencies  of  expression ;  and  in 
developing  them  he  gives  wider  scope  to  his  intellectual  pow- 
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ers.  A  language  of  limited  vocabulary  denotes  a  people  who 
lack  breadth  and  refinement  and  as  a  rule  the  individual  may 
be  similarly  judged.  In  brief,  men  are  judged  by  their  powers 
of  expression,  since  it  is  only  by  these  that'they  are  known  at 
all.  What  men  think  and  feel  they  strive  to  express;  and  ex- 
cursions into  new  fields  of  investigation  and  the  development 
of  novel  ideas,  demand  new  dress  in  which  to  be  clothed. 
These  new  forms  are  left  us  in  literature  and  art,  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  become  richer  by  inheritance.  Yet  in  a 
sense  we  inherit  nothing  but  a  suggestion,  since  language  and 
art  must  be  studied  and  comprehended  before  we  may  come 
into  possession.  They  receive  significance  bit  by  bit  as  the 
original  ideas  which  inspired  them  are  retraced.  The  mind  is 
not  a  beggar  living  on  alms;  it  is  a  worker  constantly  produc- 
ing and  reproducing.  And  therefore  anything  of  value  must 
be  studied,  comprehended  and  vitalized  by  each  individual. 

Perhaps  the  most  prin^itive  form  of  expression,  either  in 
animals  or  men,  consists  in  vocalization.  Higher  orders  of 
intelligence  create  and  develop  new  foruis,  most  of  which  are 
arbitrary  and  fixed,  but  their  origin  is  still  shown  by  the 
retention  of  those  mere  animal  cries  that  constituted  the  lan- 
guage of  their  progenitors.  These  sounds  weniake  intuitively, 
but  they  are  really  uttered  in  their  crude  forms,  but  must  be 
refined  and  modified  for  speech.  Language  is  as  much  a 
Hiatter  of  convention  as  is  dress,  and  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
Certain  features  are  suggested  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  rest  are  due  to  taste  and  agreement. 

Each  musical  instrument  has  its  peculiar  quality.  It  may 
produce  almost  infinite  variety,  but  any  one  note  is  sufficient 
to  inform  us  just  what  instrument  it  is.  The  larynx,  too,  has 
its  own  quality,  and  nothing  can  successfully  imitate  it.  It 
may  in  a  measure  be  reproduced,  but  that  is  all.  The  first 
sounds  made  by  the  calf,  lamb  and  the  human  infant  differ 
but  little  in  quality.  In  them  the  sound  of  short  "a"  is 
prominent.  This  is  often  preceded  by  some  other  sound, 
usually  a  consonant,  which  is  due  to  the  preliminary  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth,  inhalation,  etc.  Yet  this  infantile  cry  is 
the  basis  of  all  our  speech.     It  contains  the  priinary  sound  of 
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the  larynx,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  other  vowels.  In 
making  the  sound  of  short  "a"  if  you  close  the  mouth  slightly 
long  **a*'  will  result,  and  by  opening  it  we  shall  produce 
Italian  "a,"  and  finally  broad  **a.'*  Thus  we  see  that  the 
larynx  simply  produces  its  own  peculiar  sound,  and  by  changes 
of  the  mouth  position  we  mould  the  stream  into  vowels.  By 
producing  other  sounds,  without  vocalization  and  combining 
these  with  the  vowels  we  have  words. 

The  sounds  made  by  the  infant  are  mere  animal  cries.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  thought  and  premeditation.  They  are 
involuntary  and  exist  in  animals  other  than  man,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  study  to  mark  their  points  of  agreement.  They, 
too,  would  have  speech  if  they  had  sufficient  intelligence,  for 
like  the  idiot,  the  vocal  apparatus  is  complete,  but  lacks  that 
training  and  development  which  the  mind  alone  can  give. 
These  first  cries,  are  the  language  of  sense-impressions.  Older 
people  have  sense- impressions  too,  and  when  they  are  so  acute 
as  to  shut  out  all  else,  we  employ  these  same  sounds.  But 
when  physical  feeling  is  modified  by  a  higher  intelligence  we 
may  utter  words  to  express  it,  but  these  words  properly  uttered, 
still  retain  the  tones  employed  in  the  more  primitive  language. 
Then,  too,  we  have  thoughts  and  emotions  that  are  merely 
aesthetic,  and  are  not  the  immediate  result  of  sense-iuipres- 
sions.  In  these,  while  our  tones  are  still  further  modified,  yet 
in  kind  they  are  like  the  first.  In  short,  these  f)riinitive  cries, 
modified,  varied  and  refined  make  up  all  human  speech. 

Let  us  illustrate:  First,  sense-impression — an  idiot  in  physi- 
cal distress  will  groan  ("Oh").  Second,  an  intelligent  man 
in  physical  distress  may  say  **  Oh,  I  am  very  ill!",  using  formal 
words,  but  his  tones  will  resemble  in  kind  the  idiots.  Third, 
Hamlet  has  a  mere  mental  feeling  of  disgust,  and  self-conlempt 
and  exclaimes,  "Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I!". 
His  voice,  too,  resembles  the  more  primitive  manner  of 
expressinij  pain.      The  tones  are  alike  in  tlie  three  exanij)les. 

A  knowledge  of  tone  then  is  innate,  yet  speech  recjuires 
infinite  variety  of  modification;  and  this  is  learned  as  anything 
else  is,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  While  most  words 
are  wholly  artificial  and  require  study  and  capacity  as  much  as 
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the  rules  of  arithmetic  or  grammar.  Though  some  think  that 
a  vocabulary  and  all  forms  of  oral  expression  come  by  nature, 
as  Dogberry  said  of  reading  and  writing.  You  may  find  what 
is  natural  and  what  is  artificial  by  observing  men  in  extreme 
conditions.  We  screem,  groan,  sigh,  and  laugh.  These  we 
utter  without  premeditation,  and  they  are  more  eloquent  in 
their  places  than  words.  And  these  sounds,  too,  are  the  most 
difficult  in  the  language  to  successfully  imitate.  When  words 
and  tones  conflict,  you  believe  the  latter.  You  may  be  called 
a  thief  in  such  a  tone  that  you  will  esteem  it  a  compliment. 
Were  it  not  so,  human  conflict  would  be  constant  and  deadly. 

There  are  passages  which  it  is  difficult  to  uiter  with  effect. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  words  are  not  sufficiently  exclam- 
atory to  convey  the  impression  intended.  It  is  hard  to  say 
expressively:  **  I  am  terribly  frightened,**  a  screem  is  more 
eloquent.  This  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  dramatic  writ- 
ings we  find  many  exclamations  and  even  oaths.  How  tame 
Shakespeare's  lines,  **  O  God!  O  God!  how  weary,  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable  seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world,"  with- 
out the  exclamatory  parts.  Suppose  I  say  to  the  man  who 
tells  me  a  story:  "That  is  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard.  It  has 
amused  me  exceedingly.'*  Does  he  not  expect  a  more  natural 
and  eloquent  method  of  approval?  Two  friends  are  ill;  you 
visit  them;  one  explains  fully  all  his  worst  symptoms,  the 
other  looks  in  youi  eyes  and  moans.  Whose  funeral  will  you 
attend  first? 

Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of  words,  which  may  be 
termed  "descriptive.**  Every  language  has  them  and  many  of 
the  same  words,  in  modified  foruis,  may  be  found  in  all.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  say  Come,  walk,  talk  or  speak  when 
I  wish  to  name  a  particular  act,  except  that  men  have  so 
agreed.  But  there  is  a  reason  why  I  should  say  The  insects 
hum,  the  file  rasps,  the  cannon  booms,  the  iron  sizzles,  the 
water  gurgles,  the  bells  tinkle,  the  breezes  muiinur,  and  the 
owl  hoots.  The  mere  utterance  of  one  uf  these  words  is  an 
imitation  of  some  attribute  of  the  o])ject  nauied.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  words  in  any  langua^-e,  and  thev  give  a 
delightful  coloring  to  speech.     I  know  that  some  say  they  are 
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opposed  to  a  reader  attempting  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
animals  or  inanimate  nature.  Yet  our  language  had  its  origin 
in  this,  and  much  of  its  coloring  still  rests  upon  it.  It  is 
rather  a  question   between  absolute  imitation  and  suggestion. 

Somewhere  in  the  chain  of  that  development  whose  last  link 
is  man,  the  voice  was  evolved  and  from  thence  its  history  has 
been  one  simply  of  development.  The  struggle  for  expression 
creates  powers  and  media  through  which  expression  becomes 
possible.  And  it  may  be  that  at  some  point  in  our  progress 
the  vocal  bands  came  into  existence. 

Mimicry  is  a  great  feature  in  our  make-up  and  especially  is 
it  prominent  in  children  and  primitive  peoples.  Now  the 
sounds  of  nature  make  a  definite  impression  upon  us;  for 
instance,  the  moaning  winds  make  us  sad,  the  chattering  brook, 
joyous;  and  the  pealing  thunder  fills  us  with  awe.  Might  not 
primitive  man  in  feeling  these  emotions  have  consciously,  or, 
more  likely,  half  consciously  uttered  sounds  somewhat  like 
them,  to  find  that  their  meanings  were  recognized  by  his 
fellows? 

Children  and  the  lower  animals  use  the  ruder  forms  of  tone 
before  either  reason  or  experience  have  come  to  dictate  what 
they  shall  be.  A  child  laughs  because  it  feels  happy  and  cries 
when  it  is  in  pain.  It  has  not  learned  this,  for  it  cannot  be 
taught  to  reverse  the  process.  And  while  at  an  early  age  we 
use  these  animal  cries  with  accuracy,  we  are  equally  cognizant 
of  their  meaning  when  used  by  others.  A  dog's  bark  will 
frighten  the  infant,  while  the  mother's  soft  lullaby  soothes  it 
to  rest. 

Whatever,  then,  the  origin,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  lan- 
guage of  sounds  and  that  in  its  ruder  aspects  it  is  generally 
recognized.  Upon  this  basis  we  have  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  and  the  voice  in  speech.  There  are  certain  distinctive 
sounds  employed  universally  by  man  and,  of  course,  are  uni- 
versally recognized.  A  few  u)ay  be  enumerated:  the  groan, 
sigh,  laugh,  sneer,  scream,  exclamations  as  oh  I  ah  I  etc.  There 
are  common  noises,  around  which  superstitions  have  gathered. 
The  moaning  of  the  wind  is  the  cry  of  unhappy  spirits.  The 
hoot   of    the  owl   or  the    howling  of  a  dog   betokens   death. 
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SuperstidoD  in  these  cases  is  the  result  of  a  pccaliar  sound 
which  if  uttered  bj  any  other  thing  would  probably  give  rise 
to  the  same  feeling.  A  hollow  voice  on  a  long  downm-ard 
slide  running  into  tremolo  will  convey  the  same  general  im- 
pression as  the  hoot  of  the  owl.  A  groan  resembles  it.  Let 
a  man  hear  a  lion  roar  or  the  booming  of  the  surf,  or  the  deep 
notes  of  the  great  organ  and  he  will  receive  an  impression  of 
awe  and  an  idea  of  mmerious  power  mill  take  possession  of 
him.  Now,  let  him  speak  and  unconsciously  (^as  far  as  his 
voice  is  capable;  he  will  utter  the  same  general  qualities  of 
sound. 

That  a  knowledge  of  these  tones  is  innate  needs  little 
argument.  No  one  needs  to  be  taught  to  scream  or  to  moan, 
an  idiot  knows  how,  but  to  employ  tones  in  language  or  in 
music  with  refinement  and  precision  is  a  different  matter  and 
needs  much  patient  attention. 

If  you  are  disposed  to  say,  as  one  teacher  I  know  is,  that 
one  tone  is  as  good  as  another  if  the  heart  is  all  right,  notice 
that  sometimes  when  you  greet  a  friend  you  say  **good  morn- 
ingl"  and  when  he  takes  his  leave,  you  use  the  same  salutation, 
but  also  notice  that  first  it  is ''illustrating)  "good-morning/' 
and  secondly,  "good  morning.**  Or  suppose  I  am  in  the 
suburbs,  and  am  looking  for  a  train  to  this  city,  I  board  one 
and  say  to  the  conductor  with  a  rising  inflection,  "  Cincinnati  ?'* 
and  he  responds  with  the  downward  inflection,  "Cincinnati?". 
What  economy  in  inflection,  and  how  absolute  its  meaning. 

We  have  studied  vocal  mechanism  and  voice  production;  do 
we  not  also  need  to  study  vocal  meanings?  The  human  voice 
plays  a  double  part;  it  speaks  and  it  sings.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  discuss  the  requisites  of  song,  I  may  say  that  the  funda- 
mental requirements  are  the  same  for  both.  Whether  I  sing 
"do**  or  say  "no"  the  vowel  may  be  uttered  with  ecjual  purity. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  inflection.  Nature  has  made  a 
machine  for  producing  voice.  It  must  be  kept  in  order;  it 
must  produce  a  given  voice  with  the  least  possible  friction  or 
effort.  When  I  listen  to  machinery  I  can  tell  whether  it  is 
properly  adjusted  and  whether  it  is  working  smoothly;  the 
same  is  true  of   voice.     Improper  adjustment  produc 
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cord,  and  harshness;  and  as  we  tell  how  a  sound  is  produced, 
by  listening  to  it,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  train  the  voice  is  to 
constantly  imitate  a  variety  of  correct  sounds,  and  to  form 
vocal  ideals.  Music  is  largely  the  language  of  the  emotions, 
while  speech  may  express  anything  within  the  realm  of  human 
consciousness.  Therefore  music  has  one  movement,  the 
straight  line,  while  speech  adds  to  this  the  two  inflections.  A 
musical  note  does  not  change  pitch  while  it  is  being  given, 
while  an  inflected  note  does.  There  are  only  these  three 
movements  or  their  combinations  known  to  the  voice;  and,  to 
a  degree,  they  correspond  with  inan*s  mental  trinity.  The 
intellect  questions  and  uses  many  rising  inflections.  The  will 
asserts  and  uses  falling  inflections,  while  the  emotions  express 
themselves  in  sounds  tending  toward  musical  notes. 

Tones  have  meanings  which  are  exact  and  absolute.  They 
are  like  words,  of  which  Cardinal  Newman  said:  "They  have 
a  meaning  whether  we  mean  that  meaning  or  not."  Whether 
they  will  ever  be  reduced  to  anything  like  a  science,  may  be 
doubted,  because  they  are  so  intangible.  They  are  uttered 
and  are  gone  forever.  But  more  should  be  known  about  them, 
and  surely  it  is  our  province  to  make  the  research. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  tell  our  pupils  that  certain 
qualities  of  voice  are  to  be  used  in  certain  passages.  It  will 
not  do  simply  to  quote  a  Murdoch  or  a  Rush,  or  even  a  Del- 
sarte.  These  things  need  to  be  verified  by  a  wide  human 
ex|)erience, — by  observation  of  all  kinds  of  sound.  Both 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  are  speaking  to  men.  What  do 
they  say?  How  do  they  say  it?  Can  they  teach  us  any  les- 
sons? May  we  not  find  that  all  creation  speaks  at  bottom  the 
same  language,  and  is  it  to  this  we  should  go  to  learn  tlie  scales? 

Before  I  conclude  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  vo(  al  train- 
ing, and  the  methods  employed  by  teachers.  The  so-called 
**system"  is  the  bane  of  the  elocutionist  to-day.  Everything 
must  bend  to  it.  It  is  made  a  god,  at  whose  shrine  p»'i)ils 
worship.  The  teacher  who  is  not  broader  than  the  average 
*' system,'*  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  a  hoj)eless  state.  He  neeeds  to 
know  a  few  things  and  know  them  to  the  bottom.  He  must 
know  that  he  knows  them,  and  why  he  knows  them.      This  is 
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but  a  part.  He  must  have  a  thousand  methods  of  getting  at 
things.  If  you  are  aiming  at  a  certain  result,  you  can  think  of 
a  dozen  ways  of  securing  your  end.  One  pupil  gets  an  idea 
from  one  exercise  and  another  from  a  different  one.  The 
idea  is  the  thing.  We  should  be  rich  in  expedients.  When 
the  pupil  knows  exactly  what  is  desired  the  battle  is  half  won. 
We  may  teach  proper  voice  through  mental  inipression,  or 
teach  mental  impression  through  voice.  We  must  adapt  our 
work  to  the  pupiTs  needs.  It  is  our  business  to  find  what 
they  are. 

Elocutionists  are  hungry  for  exercises.  They  have  long  lists 
to  be  given  to  all  classes,  and  w^hen  the  last  is  mastered  a  dip- 
loma attests  that  fact.  Others  spend  hours  in  explaining  pet 
theories,  about  which  the  average  pupil  cares  nothing.  All  he 
needs  is  sufficient  instruction  to  enable  him  to  practice  intelli- 
gently. A  teacher  whom  I  once  knew  was  a  great  collector  of 
elocutionary  literature.  She  had  notes  from  lectures  delivered 
by  many  eminent  elocutionists?  Many  of  these  apart  from 
their  context  were  absurd,  meaningless  or  false.  She  offered 
me  long  lists  of  exercises.  Some  were  good,  others  unintelli- 
gible. I  asked  what  was  their  purpose.  The  answer  was,  "Why, 
they  are  fine  for  voice."  They  were  useless  to  me,  unless 
I  knew  specifically  what  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve. 

Another  "great  absurdity  is  long  practice  on  one  or  two 
sounds  in  order  to  produce  general  vocal  excellence.  For  ex- 
ample repeating  broad  **a"  in  order  to  get  the  mouth  and 
throat  open.  How  does  it  affect  the  production  of  other 
sounds?  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  A  better  plan  is  to 
deal  directly  with  each  sound. 

We  should  know  what  qualities  the  human  voice  should 
possess,  then  we  should  see  in  what  particulars  ti;e  individual 
voice  fails  to  correspond  with  this  standard.  Then  we  are 
prepared  to  do. intelligent  work.  Ask  yourself  many  questions: 
What  in  this  voice  is  the  result  of  temperment?  What  is  the 
result  of  education  and  environment?  What  is  physical,  and 
what  mental?  What  is  habit,  and  what  individuality?  Not  is 
he  good  pay,  and  can  I  keep  hiu)  for  another  quarter,  and  will 
uiy  exercises  hold  out? 
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The  average  pupil  needs  to  be  taught  to  use  his  own  natural 
voice  properly  and  with  sufficient  variety.  This  when  enlarged 
is  the  best  voice  for  public  address.  But  when  the  speaker 
goes  to  the  teacher  of  elocution,  he  begins  with  the  normal, 
to  be  followed  by  doses  of  orotund,  aspirate,  gutteral,  tremolo, 
pectoral  and  falsetto.  Then  to  make  him  versatile,  his  teacher 
alternates  with  the  pure  tone  and  the  gutteral,  with  the  falsetto 
and  the  pectoral.  What  will  be  his  natural  voice  when  he  is 
through?  As  well  teach  both  good  and  evil,  as  to  leach  both 
pure  and  impure  voice. 

A  wide-awake  teacher  can  keep  a  pupil  engaged  for  two 
years  on  breathing.  First  there  is  the  theory.  This  may  vio- 
late every  principle  of  physiology,  but  make  it  mystical,  impres- 
sive and  technical  and  it  is  enduring.  Follow  this  with  lists 
of  exercises  of  indefinite  length,  and  when  the  pupil  goes  to 
some  other  teacher,  he  may  spend  another  year  or  two  in 
learning  a  new  system,  and  the  fallacies  of  your  own.  I  know 
of  a  little  woman  who  teaches  elocution,  whose  lung  capacity 
is  remarkably  small,  who  gave  a  pupil,  a  champion  college 
runner,  long  lists  of  breathing  exercises,  saying.it  was  neces- 
sary for  his  voice.  Breathing  exercises  have  their  place,  but 
they  should  be  given  for  a  definite  purpose. 
.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vocal  training,  which  it  seems  to  me, 
we  ought  to  condemn.  The  first  is  prevalent  among  the 
woman  teachers  and  the  second  with  some  men.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  low  soft  voice  of  European  ladies,  novels  also 
make  their  heroines  talk  in  the  same  manner.  Now  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  this  voice  the  pupils,  (the  girls  I  mean — the  men 
know  better)  talk  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  tone,  which  is  half 
aspirate. 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  There  is  no  beauty  in  any  one  de- 
gree of  pitch;  it  lies  in  clearness,  sweetne^<s  and  modulation. 
A  tone  is  usually  called  high  which  is  sharp,  nasal  or  metallic. 

The  other  voice,  taught  by  a  few  men,  is  a  modified  form  of 
th6  pectoral.  Their  niutterings  are  like  distant  thunder.  It 
is  a  voice  never  heard  on  earth  nor  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  save  in  some  cheap  actors  and  elocutionists.  Mr.  Mur- 
doch used  to  tell  a  story  which  you  may  have  heard,  but  which 
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relates  to  this:  He  said  a  clergyman  came  into  his  studio  one 
morning  and  said  in  the  pectoral  tone  (illustrating)  "Is  this 
Mr.  Murdoch?"  He  told  him  "Yes.*'  "Do  you  teach  the 
pectoral  tone?"  "Yes,"  he  answered,  **if  you  want  it." 
"Well,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "I  paid  five  hundred  dollars 
to  acquire  this  tone,  and  Til  give  you  one  thousand  dollars  to 
teach  me  how  to.  get  rid  of  it."  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
good  bargain  for  him  too. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  T  have  said  these  things  because  1 
know  they  are  true,  and  because  the  welfare  of  our  profession 
depends  upon  all  doing  intelligent  work.  Many  of  these 
faults  we  are  out-growing,  but  some,  unfortunately  we  still 
retain.  Meanwhile  I  trust  you  will  ponder  over  these  errors 
and  determine  in  your  minds  how  well  they  apply  to  the  other 
fellow. 

DISCUSSION. 


Edward  Amherst  Ott. 


We  are  under  a  cloud.  We  came  to  the  convention  for 
in<?piration,  for  help,  and  for  enthusiasm;  we  can  scarcely 
know  by  which  route  to  leave  this  Cincinnati  of  elocutionary 
study,  to  arrive  at  the  home  of  oratory.  We  were  told  on 
Tuesday  that  we  had  no  information;  that  the  profession  of 
elocutionists  was  lacking  in  culture,  in  education,  that  we  were 
ignorant.  Perhaps  we  had  a  right  to  expect  this  from  visitors 
who  do  not  understand  our  profession,  who  do  not  understand 
our  work;  but  "Thou  too,  Brute!" 

The  paper  tells  us  that  we  have  no  information  on  Voice, 
and  that  we  know  less  about  Voice  than  anything  else.  I  was 
not  prepared  for  this.  I  feel  that  the  elocutionary  profession 
does  not  deserve  all  that  it  has  received  here.  I  believe  in 
our  work.  I  believe  in  the  noble  entluisiasni  that  has  carried 
it  thus  far,  in  the  magnificent  history  that  it  has  made  in  the 
world,  in  the  grand  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  men  who 
are  upon  the  lecture  platform  to-day,  and  others  who  are 
teaching  in   our  special  schools  and  colleges.     A  great  many 
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of  them  are  college-bred;  many  of  them  have  magnificent 
voices,  and  are  posted  upon  voice  culture.  They  not  only 
have  information,  but  they  have  fine  voices. 

I  feel  that  this  philosophic  paper — for  that  is  what  it  is — is 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  philosophic  history  of  the  voice,  and' 
its  evolution  through  some  five  or  six — or  sixty  thousand  years, 
but  I  believe  that  this  convention  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  voice  in  the  immediate  future.  It  does 
not  matter  if  the  race  some  few  thousand  years  ago  did  begin 
with  a  few  cries;  we  are  above  that  now.  The  child  of  five  is 
above  it,  by  inheritance,  education,  culture,  environment.  It 
has  a  voice,  is  inflecting,  speaking  and  recognizing  the  expres- 
srons  of  older  people. 

I  feel  that  this  paper  stops  too  soon.  What  of  the  future? 
What  this  convention  wants  to  know  is,  the  secret  of  the 
culture  of  the  Voice,  the  secret  of  those  voices  that  are  moving 
the  world  to-day,  and  the  ones  that  have  nioved  it  in  the  past; 
the  secret  of  the  power  of  Demosthenes,  that  mighty  ancient; 
what  enabled  him  to  use  his  voice  so  well  for  the  good  of 
Athens.  The  technique  of  the  heart  and  the  brain — this  divi- 
sion, this  cutting  up  of  the  man,  this  division  into  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  spiritual  natures,  will  not  help  us,  if  to- 
morrow when  we  are  called  upon  to  speak,  we  cannot  unite 
them  all  into  one  magnificent  whole,  where  brain  directs  voice, 
and  both  wait  on  inspiration.  There  is  a  unity  of  man  that 
argues  for  the  immediate  future  of  our  profession,  and  the 
belter  use  of  the  speaking  voice. 

I  believe  that  this  very  closely  written  paper  will  be  more 
valuable  to  us  in  print  than  it  is  just  now.  It  is  analytic, 
strong,  clear;  but  it  stops  just  at  the  place  where  lliis  conven- 
tion is  rc'ady  to  begin.  We  have  read  the  theories  of  voice 
culture.  Some  of  ns  have  read  the  masters.  But  vvhat  oi  the 
secret  of  that  wonderful  magnetism  that  holds  an  audience 
spell-bound?  Can  we  get  it?  Who  is  to  speak  that  \vc;rd  for 
us  in  this  convention,  to  tell  us  how  to  acquire  this?  Oh,  that 
we  could  all  hold  an  audience  with  that  beautiful,  that  magnifi- 
cent charm  of  the  dialect  which  we  heard  a  few  nights  ago  I 
We   want   that    secret.     It  does   not   matter   if   we  get   it  by 
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"system;"  and  I  am  sure  the  writer  of  the  paper  will  pardon 
me  if  I  stop  on  that  word. 

I  believe  we  are  doing  too  much  work  that  has  no  direction. 
We  are  too  individual,  some,  even  in  pronunciation.  We 
have  too  little  system;  we  become  so  individual  that  we  do 
not  follow  the  dictionary  in  pronouncing  words;  we  have  an 
individual  grammar — everything.  The  forward  course  of  the 
elocutionary  profession  must  be  in  systematic  work. 

I  feel  hurried,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  so  many  things 
it  seems  to  me  should  be  gathered  together.  We  should  go 
from  this  convention  with  our  hearts  on  fire,  to  study  more 
and  do  more.  The  blame  of  the  past  is  not  ail  on  the  profes- 
sion; it  is  not  all  on  the  teachers.  If  we  always  had  students 
who  could  give  us  four  or  fvst,  hours  of  practice  each  day,  any 
"system  "  that  has  held  sway,  would  do  them  good.  But  they 
do  not  work,  practice  enough  on  voice  culture.  Some  teachers 
do  not  work.  Their  voices  drop  in  the  first  rows;  the  lips  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  breath  until  there  is  a  pressure 
to  throw  the  voice  against  the  farther  wails.  Teachers  of 
voice  culture  need  to  learn  that  magnificent  power  by  which 
our  great  orators  talk  night  after  night,  year  after  year,  to  five 
and  ten  thousand  people,  and  never  wear  out.  The  musical 
voice  of  Bourke  Cochran  talking  to  thousands  of  people  night 
after  night,  without  fatigue,  without  hoarseness,  and  with  a 
power  of  conviction  that  was  absolutely  irresistable, — who 
knows  the  secret  of  this?  Let  us  talk  about  it;  let  us  study  it; 
and  let  us  not  applaud  too  loudly  when  learned  physicians  tell 
us  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Thank  God,  the  human  voice  can  be  trained,  and  can  grow. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  wisely  and  in  technical  terms,  that  you 
cannot  change  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  innke  them  over.  Deity  made  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  use  the  voice.  *'  Nature  has  done 
her  part,  do  thou  but  thine."  We  do  not  re-fashion  the  hand 
when  we  make  a  musician;  we  simj^ly  teach  those  fingers  to 
become  skillful  in  chasing  each  other  on  the  keyboard.  So 
fn  this  mechanism  of  the  voice,  it  is  skill  that  we  must  have, 
Wonderful  skill.     This  we  can  accjuire.     I  felt  a  few  mornings 
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since  in  the  convention,  that  some  one  would  certainly  ask 
our  learned  guest  if  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  guesses  at  the 
races,  or  his  wagers  on  the  horses  that  had  not  been  trained; 
upon  an  athlete  who  had  never  had  culture;  or  if  he  would 
entrust  his  law  case  to  a  lawyer's  brain  that  had  never  been 
trained.  If  you  can  train  the  brain,  you  can  train  the  voice. 
If  you  can  train  this  muscle  (referring  to  arm  muscle),  you  can 
train  this  fine  one  here  (referring  to  muscle  of  larynx);  if  you 
can  train  the  brain  that  directs  the  gesture,  you  can  teach 
gesture;  if,  in  other  words,  you  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
education,  you  can  train  the  voice.  Precept  in  itself  is  not 
dangerous.  It  will  not  hurt  to  tell  a  man  to  "stand  up" 
when  he  is  on  the  platform.  It  will  not  make  him  worse.  He 
will  look  quite  as  well  standing  upright  as  he  would  "folded 
up"  on  a  stand.  There  is  some  definite  instruction  that  has 
never  harmed  the  elocutionary  profession;  there  is  some  which 
of  course  always  will. 

Speaking  in  this  entirely  extempore  way,  I  feel  that  I  have 
wandered  from  the  paper.  We  were  told  that  there  were  only 
a  few  tones,  a  few  primitive  cries  that  were  "  natural;"  that  all 
the  rest  had  to  be  learned.  The  race  has  had  thousands  of 
years  to  do  it.  In  the  last  paragraphs  we  were  told  again, 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back  to  "  nature."  God  forbid! 
If  we  only  had  a  few  tones  to  start  with,  let  us  get  as  far  away 
from  that  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  If  the  cry  of  the 
"calf"  or  the  "lamb"  were  the  beginning,  we  do  not  want 
the  cry  of  the  calf  to  be  the  end.  The  glistening  column  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  cold  cliff  of  granite;  we  desire  the 
stone  polished  and  made  beautiful  by  art.  The  white  Carrara, 
breathed  upon  by  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,  is  beautiful; 
and  the  human  voice  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  holy 
teachers,  surrounded  by  that  which  is  beautiful,  warm  and 
tender  in  the  art,  that  voice  breathed  upon  by  the  soul  of  a 
great  master,  becomes  ins[)ired,  beautiful,  divine  in  its  emo- 
tion, divine  in  its  crude  beginnings,  but  deeply  divine  in  its 
grand  and  beautiful  end. 

Mrs.  McClelland  Brown:  The  education  of  theeio(  utionist 
is  effective  first,  perhaps,  when  he  is  able  to  conceive  a  voice,  an 
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appropriate  voice,  with  every  word  that  appears  before  his 
eyes  in  a  bit  of  literature;  not  only  the  sentiment,  but  the 
note,  so  to  speak,  in  which  it  shall  be  pronounced;  as  the 
musicel  reader  apprehends  at  once  the  particular  note  which 
he  reads,  conceives  it  in  his  soul,  so  the  true  reader  will  con- 
ceive a  sound  for  every  word  which  to  hinj  seems  appropriate 
to  that  word;  and  herein  is  the  value  of  the  elocutionist's 
study  and  understanding  of  elocution  for  the  study  of  litera- 
ture; and  literature  is  really  not  what  the  great  master  writer 
intended  it  should  be  to  him  until  he  is  able  to  interpret  it 
consciously,  in  his  own  soul  with  voice,  as  well  as  sentiment. 
And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  starting  point  for  the 
elocutionist  in  his  liberal  education — the  very  starting  point 
of  the  correct  use  of  the  voice.  It  is  illimitable  in  its  varia- 
tions, as  sentiment  is  illimitable  in  its  shades;  and  as  the 
musical  voice  is  developed  from  the  eight, — or  seven,  if  you 
please, — original  bases  or  sounds,  so  the  reading  voice  is 
elaborated  with  an  illimitable  shading  of  issuings  which  bring 
to  the  senses,  or  the  soul,  a  better  and  truer  ideal  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  author.  I  think  it  is  well  that  you  should  have 
heard  this  history  of  the  vcice.  Perhaps  the  essayist  gave  it  to 
us  because  we  do  not  often  get  it;  if  it  is  historic,  let  us  use  it 
as  such;  and  when  we  come  to  read  it  on  the  printed  page, 
let  us  realize  that  it  is  a  piece  of  valuable  history  from  which 
we  may  build  great,  grand  and  glorious  results  for  the  voice. 
Mr.  Burgess:  In  my  judgment,  the  very  instructive  paper 
that  we  have  listened  to,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
that  I  have  heard  in  the  whole  convention.  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  point  of  economy  that  was  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Hynson.  He  enlarged  on  that  somewhat  at  one  of  the 
hours  on  "ujethod."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  evolution  of 
the  voice  which  hns  been  mentioned,  furnishes  a  basis  of 
method  for  its  training,  taking  those  two  points  together, 
econonjy  and  the  manner  of  making  the  vocal  tone  delicate. 
Most  of  us  use  four  times  as  much  force  as  the  lady  last  night 
did  without  real  loss  of  power.  I  be!  ieve  that  this  is  tlie  secret  of 
the  whole  matter — or  the  beginning  at  least  of  the  ex|)lanation 
of  the  whole  matter.      And  tlien,  the  going  on  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  voice,  from  these  natural  elements  to  the  stronger 
ones  and  the  more  complex,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  suggestion 
for  the  whole  of  elocutionary  development. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  beleive  that  the  gentleman  is  right,  in  that 
we  should  have  a  principle  and  a  plan  by  which  to  improve  the 
voice  which  nature  has  given  us,  and  develop  it;  but  there  are 
individual  cases  which  must  be  treated  just  as  we  find  them, 
and  in  many  cases  we  are  very  deficient  in  such  treatment. 
We  are  apt  to  take  our  method,  which  has  succeeded  with  one, 
and  apply  that  method  indiscriminately  to  every  one.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  can  be 
made  successful,  who,  by  reason  of  undeveloped  voices,  are  fail- 
ures, who  are  told  they  are  failures  by  their  instructors  because 
of  this  one  mistake.  For  example:  I  know  a  gentleman  who 
left  two  colleges,  and  was  about  to  leave  a  third,  because  peo- 
ple continually  made  fun  of  him.  He  talked  right  here  at  the 
teeth.  That  people  would  make  fun  of  him  was  a  matter  of 
course.  Now,  do  you  tell  me  that  man  had  a  shallow  soul? 
I  deny  it.  I  knew  the  man;  I  knew  him  personally;  I  knew 
him  in  his  study,  I  knew  him  in  his  home.  He  read  the  finest 
literature,  thought  the  grandest  thoughts.  The  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  when  he  read  a  grand  passage;  he  quivered  with 
emotion  when  that  which  was  grand  was  given  forth;  when  he 
got  up  to  speak  there  was  within  him  a  power  that  showed  in 
everything  but  voice.  Do  you  tell  me  you  can  correct  that 
from  the  soul  side?  You  cannot  do  it.  The  one  thing  that 
was  wrong  with  him  was  that  resonance;  all  that  was  necessary 
for  him  to  do  was  to  open  a  good  sized  throat  and  go  at  it; 
you  could  have  kept  that  man  at  work  in  colleges  months  and 
months,  and  he  would  have  gone  on  talking  in  front  of  his 
teeth;  instead  of  that,  wc  set  hiin  at  exercises  on  a,  e,  ah,  oo. 
Then  we  took  those  vowels  and  phued  tiicni  in  different  com- 
binations with  consonants  until  lie  could  say  every  one  in  any 
resonance  cavity,  and  with  perfect  ease;  and  then  he  talked 
accordingly;  and  the  voice  went  back  into  the  mouth  where  it 
belonged.  If  I  understand  mental  science,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency exhibited  by  all  to  repeat  the  same  act  again  and  again, 
and  that  which  is  at  first  not  natural  becomes  so  bv  habit  and 
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second  by  nature;  accordingly,  if  that  principle  be  true,  and  I 
think  it  is  generally  accepted,  if  you  will  train  yourselt  to 
speak  in  any  one  place  for  a  time,  you  can  make  yourself 
speak  there  habitually. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  don't  want  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
want  simply  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  papers  we  have 
beard  in  this  convention. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Trueblood:  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which 
bears  a  close  connection  to  the  gentleman's  remarks  the  other 
day.  He  said  that  this  abruptness  of  tone  so  many  people 
have  causes  sore  throat.  I  would  like  also  to  ask  what  other 
things  do  the  same,  and  why  it  is  that  this  does  so? 

Mrs.  Jones:  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  secret  of  the 
great  voices  that  have  charmed  the  world.  One  of  the  great- 
est voices  of  modern  times  that  has  been  heard  not  only  in  its 
own  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  was  that  of  the  late 
William  E.  Gladstone.  What  was  the  secret  of  that  power? 
How  was  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  hold  spellbound  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  through  five  cr  six  conse- 
cutive hours?  How  w^as  he  able  to  make  the  endless  statistics 
of  his  **  Budget  "  as  fascinating  a^  a  fairy  talc?  I  would  say 
that  it  came  very  largely  as  the  result  of  early  education  and 
cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  his  wonderful  voice  began,  as 
all  such  training  should  begin,  at  the  fireside.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  care  of  the  little  fellow's  voice  at  home, 
taught  hiu)  how  to  use  it.  The  father  and  son  discussed  all 
questions  in  the  animated  way  they  should  be  discussed. 
This  training  continued  when  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Eton; 
it  was  part  of  his  daily  exercise  in  his  walks.  I  suj)pose  he 
and  his  comj)anions  didn't  ride  bicycles  then,  and  subjects  of 
debate  occupied  their  attention,  for  they  could  debue  as  they 
walked.  Young  Gladstone  was  a  leader  always.  This  prac- 
tice in  debate  was  continued  when  he  left  Eton  and  went  to 
Oxford.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  brilliant  efforts  in  debate 
in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  gave  liim  his  first  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  I  wanted  to  say  esj)ccially  was,  that  his 
marvelous  power  of  ex])ression,  and  the  marvelous  power  of 
his  great  voice,  was  due  very  largely  to  early  training. 
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Miss  Hartke:  This  question  of  magnetism  is  something 
that  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  find  out.  It  seems 
to  me  that  magnetism  is  nothing  more  than  life.  People  lose 
by  not  being  lively,  that  is,  full  of  energy,  life  and  vim.  They 
get  up  and  begin  to  think  of  themselves,  wondering  how  they 
are  affecting  people,  wondering  how  their  voice  sounds,  trying 
to  make  an  impression,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  thus  lose 
their  power. 

Mr.  George  B.  Hinson:  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  consider  the  suggestions,  questions,  and,  I  may  say,  the 
criticism  in  reference  to  my  paper  in  the  allotted  time.  I  can 
simply  say  it  will  be  published,  and  there  it  will  stand.  Of 
course  there  are  in  it  a  great  many  imperfections.  I  do  not 
claim  it  is  a  history  of  the  voice  by  any  means.  It  contains 
simply  some  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me  in  my  experience; 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  this:  if  we  desire  to  make  any  headway 
with  the  teaching  of  our  art  in  educational  institutions  we 
must  show  these  people  that  we  know  something.  If  we  come 
to  educational  institutions  and  say  we  believe  in  teaching 
"soul'*  in  order  to  get  voice,  they  will  say:  "We  have  a 
department  of  psychology.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
voice,  scientifically,  and  can  you  produce  results?*' 

Mr.  Mackay,  our  former  president,  used  to  say  that  in  the 
discussion  of  these  purely  intellectual  questions,  we  were  here 
not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  oratory  but  to  talk  about  it. 
That  is  what  1  have  endeavored  to  do  in  this  discussion. 
There  was  an  implied  criticism  that  the  paper  did  not  go  far 
enough.  You  will  have  to  criticise  the  Chairman  of  the  Lit- 
erary Conjiniltee  for  not  extending  my  time;  if  il  is  wrong  in 
its  sjnrit,  it  is  open  to  criticism. 

The  gentleman  opening  the  discussion  wanted  to  know 
something  about  voice;  and  then  in  his  remarks  he  seemed  to 
lead  us  off  into  a  discussion  of  feeling  as  a  basis  for  voicx'. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  inv  |)a])er  was 
not  discussed  by  many  of  the  speakers,  but  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  The  pa})er,  I  think,  is  the  matter  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

As  to  the  matter  of  animal   cries,  it  was  ujy  purpose  to  be 
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helpful.  When  I  said  that  the  race  began  with  a  few  animal 
cries  I  wanted  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  profession, 
because  I  say  that  we  can  trace  those  things  which  we,  with 
all  of  our  cultivation,  find  today  in  our  speech,  right  back  to 
that  which  is  heard  in  those  animal  cries,  and  we  can  tell  what 
they  are  still  in  kind.  That  was  my  purpose.  It  was  not  to 
degrade  us,  it  was  to  elevate  us. 


FRIDA  Y  E I ENING, 
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SECTION  I -METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 
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THE    LYCEUM. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  1898 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 

Chairman  Merrill:  You  will  understand  that  this  section  work  is  the 
laboratory  work  of  our  Association,  and  we  would  like  to  get  rid  of  all 
unnecessary  formality.  We  don't  want  any  set  papers,  essays  or  disserta- 
tions. We  wdnt  methods  that  come  right  from  the  class-room,  right  from 
your  own  personal  experience.  We  want  you  to  feel  willing  to  talk  and  say 
anything  that  occurs  to  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  teaching  "  Voice." 
Tomorrow  we  talk  about  "Methods  of  Teaching  Vocal  Expression."  It  is 
our  purpose  to  have  some  one  lead,  or  open  this  discussion;  and  then  it  is 
turned  over  to  you,  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  strictly  "shop"  work  that  we  want 
to  do  here.  Let  us  all  try  and  make  this  hour  as  productive  of  results  as 
possible. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  as  the  gentleman  who  will  open  the 
discussion  this  morning,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Perry,  of  St.  Louis. 


VOICE. 


E.  P.  Perry. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  around  me  the  atmosphere  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
more  than  I  do  that  of  the  class-room,  and  with  that  idea  and  from  that 
point  of  view,  I  wish  you  would  talk  back  lo  me. 

From  what  point  shall  we  attack  voice?  Let  us  po  back  throu^li  the 
centuries  and  we  will  find  in  that  good  old  Hook,  that  when  man  was 
created,  the  Almighty  breathed  into  him  the  l^rcath  of  life.  There  seems 
to  be  life  in  tone,  and  breath  is  that  life.  Tt  is  the  meeting-ground  of  the 
physical  and  the  mental.  I  would  direct  your  thoughts  this  niornin<^  to  this 
meeting-ground  of  the  sonl,  and  the  physical,  tlie  mind  and  the  blood,  which 
we  call  human  voice. 

When  the  Almighty  created  man  in  His  own  image,  none  of  us  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  believe  that  it  was  in  this  weak,  physical  organism  which  we 
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have,  and  are  always  calling  upon  the  doctors  to  remedy.    When  He  made 

OS  after  "  His  own  image  **  He  made  that  soul  which  Longfellow  meant 

when  he  said: 

"  Life  is  real!     Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  iu  goal; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

We  are  dealing  with  the  ethereal  this  morning.  You  never  feel  tone 
with  your  hands,  but  you  feel  it  in  your  souls.  It  is  the  soul;  it  reaches  from 
the  soul  to  the  soul.  Let  us  not  be  too  occult.  Let  us  fix  our  meeting- 
ground  so  that  we  know  where  we  stand.  For  this,  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
trouble  with  all  teachers.  It  has  been  mine.  We  must  have  mind  as  our 
starting-point.  (Writing  on  blackboard  **Mind'*).  That  is  what  the 
Almighty  breathed  into  us  when  He  gave  us  living  breath.  Then  we  will 
put  this  over  here  (writing  on  blackboard  **  B  ").  (Breath).  I  don*t  like 
to  write  out  the  full  words;  I  like  pupils  to  remember  what  the  words  are. 
We  will  start  down  here  with  "Cause"  (writing  on  board  "Cause").  You 
must  have  a  first  cause  in  everything;  you  cannot  study  an)thing  without 
knowing  the  first  principle.  We  have  here,  tlien,  "Cause."  You  can 
determine  what  it  is.     But  it  must  be  some  mental  activity. 

We  must  have  "Means"  (writing  on  blackboard).  We  are  souls,  going 
to  live  on;  but  we  use  the  body  to  the  best  purpose  possible.  We  know  other 
individual  souls  through  the  face,  through  the  tone.  There  is  much  import- 
ance attached  to  such  and  such  a  person's  personal  appearance.  You  know 
people  who  would  not  answer  one  law,  one  principle  of  the  artist's,  or  the 
sculptor's  ideal,  yet  you  know  them  to  be  so  beautiful;  and  when  any  one 
who  does  not  know  them  looks  at  them,  they  say,  "  Well,  you  must  be 
prejudiced."     "Prejudiced,"  why?     Because  that  person  knows  the  soul. 

After  "Means"  we  come  to  the  third  foundation  element,  "Product."  I 
generally  use  this  term  with  pupils.  I  suppose  it  would  be  more  scientific, 
to  say  "  Results."  You  can  decide  for  yourselves.  We  have  then,  first, 
"Cause;"  second,  "Means;"  third,  "Product  or  Results."  Of  these  this 
world  is  made.  Of  these  voice  and  speech  are  made.  Where  is  the 
"Cause?"  In  the  mind,  of  course.  The  "Means" — the  physical — as  1 
have  tried  to  show  you.  The  "Product" — what  is  it?  Voice  as  a  whole 
and  its  constituent  elements.  We  will  simply  put  '*  Elements  of  Expres- 
sion." Then  you  can  branch  that  out  ad  libitum.  Anybody  who  does  not 
believe  that  we  should  have  technique,  come  on  I  Give  all  your  attention  to 
the  cause  of  tone  changes.  "No  techni(juel"  "The  cause  is  in  the  mind." 
Where  do  you  see  your  father,  Hamlet?  In  my  "mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  I 
hear  him  say.  All  right.  But  so  many  of  us  need  a  physical  eye.  How 
arc  we  going  to  have  any  soul  expressed  in  this  world  if  we  have  not  some 
breath,  hence  a  good  need  for  the  respiratory  organs?  I  will  use  the  old 
terms  we  have  heard  for  years,  and  which  we  can  still  continue  to  use,  for 
wc  then  have  something  tangible  to  talk  about.  We  will  add  "Time." 
Some  say  they  must  have  that.     We  will  put  it  at  the  bottom  (writing  on 
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board).     We   will   also   have  "Quality,"   "Pitch."   "Force."     These   will 
branch  from  the  third  above,  "Product."     You  can   call  them  technical 
terms,  or  anything  you  wish.     They  exist.     It  would  take  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  follow  them  up.     I  simply  state  them  for  your  consideration. 
The  necessary  "  Cause,"  must  be  back  there — in  the  mind.     We  get  from 
this  cause  some  element.     Let  us  say  "Force."    Just  take  this  one  term  and 
follow  it  through.     We  will  write  out  a  sentence  here:  (writing  on  the  board 
"  You  must  go.")     Now,  we  have  a  meeting-ground  for  all  who  study  the 
art  of  expression.     Somebody  is  going  to  take  this  up  another  day,  and  I 
will  not  trespass  upon  his  territory,  if  I  can  help  it.     We  must  have  some 
means,  which  we  recognize  as  the  voice  or  breath,  respiratory  system,  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  tone — ^the  vocalizing  of  the  breath.     That  is  all  of 
tone,  as  I  understand  it,  speaking  for  the  physical — the  vocalizing  of  the 
breath,  the  throwing  of  the  breath  over  the  vocal  chords.     There  are  other 
elements  which  modify  tone;  but  we  will  take  "  Force  "  as  an  example. 
Now  we  must  have  a  "Cause"  for  its  use,  let  this  be  "Conviction."     "  You 
must  go."     I  have  "Will."     I  say,  "You  must  go."     Now,  those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  stress  by  the  old  writers  can  tell  me 
the  name  of  that  stress.     Those  who  don  t  know  about  stress  will  say  you 
show  "Will"  or  purpose.     If  you  have  the  "Will,"  you  use  the  stress.     I 
say,  certainly,  that  is,  if  you  have  the  voice  responsive  to  the  mind.     I  put 
that  little  "  If "  in  there.     You  can  do  the  same  with  every  element  as  I 
have  done  here,  if  you  wish.     If  I  recognize  that  you  are  opposing  me, 
I  must  have  **  Will "  to  overcome  it.     I  have  a  conviction,  and  I  recognize 
opposing  intelligence   also.     Those  two  things  are  going  to  fight,  aren't 
they?     "You  must  go;"  "You  must  go;"  "You  must  go."     (Each  time 
spoken    differently).     What    changed   my   stress?     I    changed    my   stress 
because   I  recognized  opposing  intelligence  as  primary  or  conviction   as 
primary,  or  both   together  equally.     Terminal  stress  of  voice  alone  says, 
"  You  must  go."     (Varying  manner  of  delivery).     That  would  be  awful, 
wouldn't  it,  if  no  cause  be  there  but   technique?      That    is  just  working, 
backwards.     Let  us  face  around — face  the  other  way;  start  at  "  Cause  "  and 
work  the  right  way,  instead  of  starling  from  the  end  and  trying  to  work 
back  to  "  Cause."     (Speaker  pronounces  words,  "  You  must  go,"  followed 
by  the   class).     Stress  that  is,  with  a  cause.     That  is  very  good.     Once 
more,  a  little  louder—"  You  must  go."     (Class  repeats).     That  is  excellent. 
Will  you  give  me  some  stress  simply  by  name,  radical,  terminal?     "You 
must  go."     (Class  follows).     Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?     (Class  repeats). 
Now,  says  that  teacher  in  a  fit  of  desperation — please  use  radical  stress! 
They  don't  know  anything  about  radical  stress.     They  wouldn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  if  they  could.     Now,  your  teaching  work  comes  in.     You  have 
to  create  some  kind  of  conviction  in  the  mind  which  will  make  them  see 
that  stress  cannot  come  from  simple  demand.     I  can't  tell  you  ])y  terms  how 
to  do  that.     My  time  is  up.     I  thank  you. 

T.  J.  McAvoY:  If  I  am  permitted  1  would  say,  that  with  regard  to  taking 
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up  so  many  of  these  things,  and  introducing  "  Cause/'  "  Means/*  "  Results," 
it  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  take  up  simply  *'  Cause  *'  processes.  What 
is  the  cause  in  the  sentence,  for  illustration,  which  the  gentleman  has  written, 
**  You  must  go?"  Inquire  what  the  cause  is.  Let  the  "  Means"  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  But  in  introducing  so  many 
elements  in  so  short  a  talk,  it  will  likely  be  very  confusing.  Some  will  take 
up  one  phase,  and  some  another.  Let  us  then  take  up  the  mental  process 
only.  How  is  a  child,  or  a  grown  person,  one  who  has  developed  in  years, 
as  old  as  I  am,  for  illustration,  to  know  what  you  mean?  Sav  that  I  am 
dumb  with  regard  to  language.  How  am  I  to  know  what  force,  pitch, 
stress — whatever  you  please — is  to  be  employed?  "You  must  go!"  There 
are  no  two  people  who  will  repeat  that  exactly  alike;  not  everyone  may 
repeat  it  with  exactly  the  radical  stress  that  Brother  Perry  has  employed. 
Now,  why?  Because  temperaments  differ.  When  you  have  mind  condi- 
tions, sou)  conditions,  you  have  all  the  other  conditions.  You  may  repeat 
it  with  all  the  stress;""  force,  pitch,  movement,  and  all  the  other  things,  yet 
do  not  convey  the  idea  clearly  or  forcibly.  It  is  to  bfe  conveyed  clearly 
first.  It  is  to  be  correctly  conveyed  first,  then,  pleasantly;  artistically  after- 
wards. So  that  I  say,  if  we  take  up  all  these  things,  time,  movement,  pitch, 
force,  stress,  we  evidently  confuse.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  and  because  I  have  the  Rush  system  to  have  a  fight  with 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  those  things;  it  is  quite  possible  for  those 
people  who  have  not  studied  those  things  to  introduce  another  method. 
That  comes  at  another  time.  They  may  say  they  don't  use  any  stress  at 
all.  Thus,  Brother  Merrill,  if  you  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  without  employing  radical  stress  of  the  voice,  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  to  "go."  What  is  in  the  mind  here?  I  am  going  to  ask  this  question 
and  leave  it  with  you.  "You  must  go" — what  is  the  cause  of  your  having 
to  go?  I  may  easily  see  a  result  if  you  dropped  your  head  and  walked  out; 
but  what  is  the  cause?  Why  am  I  to  go?  What  the  illustration  introduces 
there  leaves  it  very  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say;  though  the  sentence 
itself  is  simple  enough;  it  does  not  convey  the  reason  why.  There  exists 
in  your  mind  a  reason  why  I  should  go.  There  possibly  exists  nothing  in 
my  mind  as  to  why  I  should  go. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  unless  we' take  the  whole  thought,  we  have  nothing 
real  or  tangible.  There  is  very  little  that  is  tangible  about  reading.  It  is 
not  like  arithmetic,  or  a  demonstrated  proposition  in  Kuclid.  All  that  is 
tangible.  The  multiplication  table  is  tangible;  everybody  can  see  at  once 
just  what  it  means.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  introduced  is 
not  quite  tangible. 

Chairman  Merrill:  Can  we  hear  from  some  one  in  regard  to  technical 
voice  work?  If  not,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  present  has  consented  to  take  a  class  in  practi- 
cal voice  training,  for  ten  minutes.  We  will  have  such  a  class  organized 
here,  and  Mr.  Hynson  has  promised  to  direct  it. 
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Mr.  Hynson:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Chairman  asked  me  to  do  this 
last  night,  and  insisted  upon  it.  Those  of  you  who  know  how  busy  I  am 
will  know  I  have  not  had  one  minute  to  give  to  this  work;  therefore  I  shall 
take  you  exactly  as  though  you  were  a  class,  and  attempt  in  ten  minutes  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  one  phcse  of  vocal  work.  Some  of  us  are  teaching 
voice,  attempting  to  teach  voice,  when  we  are  really  teaching  expression. 
Some  of  us  are  attempting  to  teach  voice  when  we  are  really  teaching  artic- 
ulation. 

The  problem  I  propose  to  take  up  and  give  you  a  few  exercises  in  rela- 
tion to,  is  the  problem  of  voice  production.  What  do  I  mean?  I  mean, 
primarily,  the  production  of  vowel  sounds.  Do  we  know  how  those  vowel 
sounds  ought  to  be  produced?  Are  we  teaching  expression  when  trying  to 
teach  voice,  or  are  we  teaching  articulation  when  trying  to  teach  voice?  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  said,  that  the  pitch  and  power  of  the  human  voice  consists 
in  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  sounds.  I  will  say  that  nearly  all  the  pitch 
and  power,  and  nearly  all  of  the  elements, — for  instance,  stress,  inflection, 
pitch,  time. — all  of  those  are  shown  in  the  utterance  of  the  vowels.  If  you 
want  to  find  the  very  point  where  all  the  modulation  of  a  sentence  centers* 
find  the  emphatic  word  and  the  accented  syllable  of  the  emphatic  words. 
You  may  attack  your  sentences  by  going  to  the  vowel  in  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  emphatic  word.  There  is  a  point  where  all  the  coloring 
centers.  You  can't  inflect  a  consonant;  you  can  change  its  pitch;  you  can- 
not prolong  the  time  of  the  average  consonant,  but  all  those  things  you  may 
do  with  the  vowel. 

The  primary  sound  of  the  human  larynx  is  probably  short  a  or  Italian  a 
(ah).  Now,  by  a  simple  change  of  the  mouth  position,  we  get  all  of  the 
other  vowels.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  the  beginning  to  give  me  this  sound 
together — a//.  All  together!  (Class  complies).  I  want  you  to  give  me  now 
the  sound  Ah,  and  then  I  want  you  to  change  the  mouth  position — never 
mind  what  the  sound  may  be — and  see  what  we  get.  For  instance,  slightly 
closing  the  mouth,  (here  the  speaker  made  the  sound  of  Ah  passing  to  a-e) 
what  do  we  call  that?  (Class:  The  sound  of  e).  So  I  will  take  that  pri- 
mary sound,  and  by  changing  the  mouth  position,  going  to  the  e  sound,  I 
will  have  all  the  other  vowels,  long  and  short.  That  is  how  they  were  pro- 
duced. Now,  there  are  many  errors,  I  think,  in  the  treatment  of  the  average 
voice.  I  have  a  great  many  clergymen  and  other  public  speakers,  who  do 
not  want  all  the  refinements  of  elocution,  but  want  to  know  how  to  produce 
voice.  There  are  two  errors  that  are  very  common:  One  is  in  what  I  call 
the  squeezing  of  the  tone.  That  we  all  recognize:  For  instance  (here  the 
speaker  gave  an  example),  you  have  all  heard  that.  There  is  another  fault 
very  closely  allied  to  that,  which  is  almost  universal.  It  is  in  fact  being 
taught  by  some  teachers  of  elocution.  (Illustrating  a~e-i — o)  but  not  «,  for 
you  cannot  say  //  in  that  way.  Fortunately  you  can  say  u  without  getting 
into  that  fault.  In  the  endeavor  to  get  something  else,  you  are  teaching 
pupils  to  say — (illustrating  fault  referred  to.)     This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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ftress.     You  cmn  prodooc  tlie  proper  sovnd  vith  all  kinds  of  stress  witboot 
making  that  ezploave  soend,  which  is  really  giving  an  improper  timbre  in 
tone.     I  am  going  to  show  ^xmi  how  yon  can  lemedy  this  in  teaching,  and  I 
think  rery  easily.     Von  can  take  adl  the  sounds,  and  by  the  way  the  sounds 
arc  easily  made  as  far  as  purity*  ease  and  smoothness  are  concerned,  in 
about  this  order,  u  »  t-a-Y.     Of  these,  r-«-  and  e  are  the  hardest  to  make 
as  they  should  be  made,  with  ph>-sical  ease.     Now,  first.  1  want  yon  to  say 
a  all  together.     (Class  complies.)     That  is  produced  with  four  times  the 
physical  effort  that  ought  to  be  required.    You  are  producing  that  as  easily. 
as  far  as  the  vocal  bands  are  concerned,  just  as  easily  as  you  could  say,  «. 
(Speaker  illustrates.)     No  difference.     You  are  de$tro\-ing  the  tone  after 
you  have  made  it     To  avoid  that,  give  me  the  sound  of  a,  by  beginnii^ 
at  an  absolute   poinL     I  don't  care  how  )'ou  make  it  so  you  follow  that 
direction.     (Class  complies.)     I    heard   voice   after   voice  say  a  (illustrat- 
ing).    It  is  that  beginning  effort  that  does  violence  to  the  voice.     It  is  the 
very  thing  from  which  clergy-men's  sore  throat  comes.     Give  me  that  like 
the  touch  of  veU-et  at  the  beginnicg,  again.     (Class  complies.)     Inhere  are 
persons  who  cannot  do  it   otherwise   than   through   that  forced   sound,  a 
(illustrating),  and  as  I  say,  from  that  forced  sound  clergN-raen's  sore  throat 
comes.     I  know  it,  because  I  have  helped  cure  many  of  them.     Now  again, 
together,  a.     (Class  complies.)     And   again  —  (class   repeats).     Begin   at 
an  absolute  point  and    shorten  that    again,  slide  around  it,   all   together. 
(Class   complies.)     Give   it   again,  a.     (Class   repeats.)     I  am  very  arbi- 
trary; I  am  thinking  of  my  class.     This  is  evolution.     Give  me  that  again — 
a.     (Class  complies.)     Again!     (Speaker  illustrates  by  diagram  on  black- 
board).    These   exercises   are    equally   good    (making    further    diagram). 
1   use   for   practice    in    %'oice    culture    exercises   something   like  these.     I 
work    upon  a  (illustrating  vocally).     Now   you    can    improve    upon  that. 
There  are  several  ways  of  getting  at  that.     Another  way  is  this:     Connect 
all  the  vocal  sounds  together.     For  instance,  give  me  this:  a-t-i-o~ti  (illus- 
trating).    Try  this  carefully,  together.     Now  connect  them  ever  so  slowly; 
let  the  connection  be  largely  in  the  mind;  for  instance-  -(illustrating).     Now, 
all  together.     Connect  it  as  lazily  as  you  can.     Go  to  sleep  over  it,  if  you 
please.     Now.  let  the  connection  be  entirely  in  the  mind.     Again.     Now 
let  us  make  the  expression  complete — a-f-i-o-u — together.     Some  of  you 
will  say,  where  did  the  explosive  tone  come  in?     1  can  say   o   (illustrat- 
ing) domg  violence  to  my  throat,  or  I  can  say  o  (illustrating)  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not.     So  far  as  stress,  force,  pitch  and  all  those  thinjjs  are 
concerned,  we  get  practically  the  same  result.  I  will  j»ive  you  another  exercise 
by  which  to  arrive  at  the  same  thinjj,  which  I  think  exceedinj*ly  important. 
It    is    this:     We    have    in    the    vowel    sound    u    (lonjj)    the    somul  of    w 
proper  preceded  by  the  sound  of  y\  consequently  you  cannot   say  that   as 
abruptly  as  we  do  the  other  sounds.     A  professor  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Penn- 
sylvania taught  me  a  lesson.      I   said  to    him    you  can    say   //  because    of 
the  y  sound    preceding    it.      He    said,  "Why  not    try    preceding    all    the 
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other  vowels  by  that  sound  of  y  ?"  So  now,  give  me  ya-ye^  all  together. 
Now  give  me  ya  with  just  a  suggestion  of  the  y,  for  instance — (illustrat- 
ing). Again.  Now,  make  that  preliminary  sound  in  the  mind  simply, 
thinking  of  ya-ye^  but  withholding  the  y  sound.  (Class  complies.) 
Down  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  lecturer  used  to  say  to  me,  when  I  was 
asking  him  to  say  the  vowels,  **  You  crook  your  finger."  I  would  be  saying 
to  him,  make  o  or  a\  and  the  very  fact  that  I  did  that  suggested 
to  him  how  the  mouth  needed  to  be  rounded  when  that  sound  is  made. 
There  is  another  thing  about  this.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  opening 
of  the  mouth.  You  can  make  a  good  sound,  as  far  as  the  larynx  is  con- 
cerned with  the  mouth  partly  closed,  but  it  is  not  the  natural  thing  to  do. 
Some  of  us  open  our  mouths  like  that — (illustrating);  some  open  it — to  use 
a  slang  expression — "like  clams."  The  mouth  must  be  opened  up  and 
down.  The  mouth  for  making  o  wants  to  be  opened  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  o.  There  "is  no  conniecCiOn  between  them,  of  course,  but  that 
happens  to  be  the  shape  of  the  mouth  which  we  should  employ.  For 
instance  o  —  (illustrating).  It  is  the  natural  mouth  opening  in  giving 
that  sound.  If  I  had  time  I  could  show  you  there  are. two  families  of 
vowels;  in  other  words,  two  branches  of  one  family.  In  one  we  make  the 
sound,  or  the  sound  is  formed  very  much  by  the  proper  shape  of  the  lips;  in 
the  other,  the  lips  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  give  me  the 
sound  oh  distinctly  and  clearly,  all  together.  (Class  complies.)  You 
will  find  the  lip  movement  very  prominent.  Now  give  me  e~ah.  (Class 
complies.)  Now,  in  that,  the  mouth  needs  to  be  opened  up  and  down.  We 
don't  care  about  the  lips  there.  Now  give  me  the  sound  of  Italian  a-ah^ 
again.  (Class  complies.)  Some  of  you  say  ah  thus — (illustrating).  A 
lady  sometime  ago,  recited' a  sehfctton.  I  hnd-beeu  teaching  her  voices  too, 
and  she  recited  thus:  (Here  speaker  gave  a  short  illustrative  selection, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  lady  delivered  the  initial  vowels  with 
explosive  effort.)  Vou  notice  that  every  word  which  begins  with  a  vowel 
is  uttered  with  thnt  explosive  sound — (giving  further  illustraiion).  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  that  in  singing.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  done  sometliing  with  their  voices  in  sinj^jing. 
I  have  found  that  very  difficulty  has  been  emphasized  by  a  great  deal  of  the 
vocal  training  which  they  received. 

I  have  not  told  you  anN-thing,  in  fact,  have  just  >*otten  fairly  started,  but 
I  know  I  must  stop.     I  fear  that  I  have  more  than  exhausted  my  time  now. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  us  ail  to  hear  of 
exeicises  which  have  been  beneficial  in  individual  cases.  With  this  in  view, 
I  call  attention  to  the  following:  I  believe  that  music  and  .speech  are  much 
more  closely  connected  than  is  ordinarily  thought;  the  speak inp  voice 
when  what  it  ought  to  be  is  a  musical  voice.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  ac(|uire  the  voice  that  we  ought  to  have  for  speech  without 
having'  the  same  relaxation  of  the  throat  muscles  that  is  requisite  in  singing. 
My  mind  was  first  directed  to  this  by  Prof.  Frank   Herbert  Tubbs,  of  New 
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York;  and  by  the  way,  those  of  you  who  have  been  with  him  know  that  this 
is  probably  his  "  hobby."  Under  his  direction  in  this  respect  I  found  that 
in  four  days'  time  my  voice  had  been  raised  four  tones.  I  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  cramping  my  throat  muscles  at  all. 

• 

The  exercises  are  very  simple.  For  example  the  sentence,  **  You  must  go." 
He  would  require  first,  simply  a  whispering  of  it,  and  would  insist  that  you 
make  no  effort  whatever  to  make  it  carry;  then  he  would  have  it  motioned 
by  the  vocal  organs  without  even  aspiration  and  without  the  slightest  effort; 
then  follow  with  speech.  (Illustrating  **  You  must  go.")  Then,  he  would 
apply  this  in  song.  Now,  we  would  apply  it  simply  in  speech.  Here  then 
is  the  difference  (illustrating).  I  may  use  the  muscles  below  and  still  not 
open  my  throat  correctly;  or,  I  may  so  open  my  throat  that  my  voice  will  be 
very  much  more  pleasing.     I  have  found  this  a  great  help. 

Mrs.  Trueblood:  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  voice  culture  is 
to  give  light  exercises  to  beginners.  Children  and  beginners  should  never 
use  their  voices  as  strong  as  they  can.  A  music  teacher  once  told  me  the 
exercises  he  gave  at  first  were  "very  gentle,  oh!  very  gentle!''  As  the 
gentleman  has  said  there  is  very  little  difference  in  training  the  voice  for  music 
and  for.  speech,  except  that  music  is  more  difficult  than  speech,  for  one  can- 
not sing  so  long  as  he  can  talk.  I  like  exercises  running  up  and  down  the 
scale,  for  the  reason  that  in  speaking  our  words  are  spoken  through  inter- 
vals of  pitch.  These  exercises  are  better  in  speech  notes  than  in  musical 
notes.  I  think  we  sometimes  make  a  mistake  in  giving  too  many  of  our 
exercises  in  musical  tone  instead  of  speech  tone.  There  are  hundreds  of 
good  vocal  exercises,  but  the  vowel  sounds  that  may  best  be  given  up  and 
down  the  scale  with  speech  notes  are  especially  good.  Sometimes  begin- 
ners among  our  pupils  complain  that  the  exercises  make  them  tired,  perhaps 
give  them  a  little  sore  throat.  This  shows  that  these  persons  have  never 
developed  their  throat  muscles.  They  lack  training  just  as  people's  arms 
would  if  allowed  to  hang  uselessly  at  their  sides  (until  helpless).  You  will 
often  find  this  the  case  with  pupils  in  the  high  school,  who  are  assigned 
essays  to  read  for  junior  exhibitions  and  senior  commencements.  They  can 
read  but  a  few  minutes  without  becoming  hoarse  and  very  tired.  You 
see  their  throat  muscles  are  in  very  poor  condition  to  stand  so  little  use. 
I  have  found  by  giving  them  half  minute  drills  on  the  first  day — say  with 
the  vowels  gently  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  increasing  gradually  the 
length  of  time,  as  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  stand  it,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
weeks  they  will  not  only  be  able  to  read  comfortably  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
but  by  thus  strengthening  the  muscles  may  be  able  to  cure  stubborn  throat 
troubles.  These  exercises  should  not  he  given  in  a  careless  fashion,  but  the 
pupil  should  be  in  earnest  whenever  he  gives  them.  In  this  way  vocal 
culture  properly  applied,  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  throat  in  the  same 
way  that  other  muscles  are  strengthened  by  exercise  in  a  gymnasium. 

Mrs.  Chii.ton:  I  think  that  one  cause  of  the  throat  hecominjj  tired  so 
soon,  is  not  because  of  the  muscles  not  having  been  used,  but  in  their  having 
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been  incorrectly  used.  The  tone  is  made  in  the  throat,  instead  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  the  mouth  sufficiently.  I  think  a  good  idea,  one  that  I  had 
taught  me,  is  to  imagine  that  the  vocal  chords  are  just  behind  the  teeth — 
the  front  teeth — imagine  that  you  are  bringing  your  vocal  chords  forward, 
as  if  tone  were  made  from  the  front  of  the  mouth;  and  insist  that  your  pupils 
do  not  strain  the  muscles  in  the  throat.  Have  them  stand  before  a  mirror, 
so  that  with  the  help  of  the  glass  they  may  see  the  muscles,  and  if  the 
muscles  are  seen  to  protrude,  they  know  what  muscles  are  being  strained. 

Miss  Babcock:  With  the  lady  who  spoke  before,  regarding  speech  tones 
being  less  difficult  of  development  than  song  tones,  I  will  disagree  thor- 
oughly, because  I  think  the  gamut  of  expression  in  speech  is  far  richer,  far 
greater  than  the  gamut  of  expression  in  singing.  There  is  more  thought 
involved,  greater  variety  to  be  developed,  therefore,  I  think  it  more  difficult 
to  acquire  the  greater  range  of  expression  in  speech  tones.  I  believe  that 
the  exercises  should  be  begun  light,  but  with  both  the  previous  speakers  I 
would  not  agree  that  where  we  find  people  becoming  tired  from  the  use  of 
exercises,  it  is  because  they  strain  their  throat  muscles.  I  would  place  that 
upon  the  diaphragmatic  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  breathing,  rather  than 
the  muscles  of  the  throat.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  in  such  cases  they  are  talk- 
ing  more  with  the  throat  than  they  are  with  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  or 
the  diaphragm,  or  they  would  not  be  tired  in  the  throat.  This  matter  of 
"Cause"  that  Mr.  Perry  brought  up,  and  which  Mr.  Hynson  followed  up 
to  some  extent,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  want  in  voice  culture.  I  don't 
give  any  exercise  unless  with  expression.  I  often  use  **  a  "  and  insist  upon 
the  pupil  repeating  that  **  a  *'  till  the  expression  is  what  I  want.  I  do  all 
vocal  exercises  by  intonation,  in  that  way;  or,  I  divorce  thought  entirely 
from  it,  but  insist  upon  their  doing  it  as  I  think  it  should  be  done;  and  in 
that  way  develop  all  the  elements  of  vocal  expression — quality,  force,  time 
and  pitch — without  their  knowing  it  is  quality,  force,  time  or  pitch.  After 
they  are  able  to  give  that,  then  I  let  them  find  out  for  themselves,  quality, 
force,  time,  pitch,  and  in  their  own  way, — develop  it  upon  that  line. 

Chairman  xMerrill:  The  Section  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at  this 
place  tomorrow  morning. 


AUSTIN  H.  MERRILL,  Chairman. 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1898 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 

Chairman  Merrill:  As  I  announced  to  you  yesterday,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  hour  is  your  hour,  and  it  is  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Asso- 
siatiun.  We  must  insist  upon  the  five  minute  limit  for  speeches  after  the 
sul>ject  has  been  opened  by  the  regular  appointee. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Chicago,  on 
"  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocal  Expression." 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  VOCAL  EXPRESSION. 


William  B.  CHAStBUtLAis. 


Ladies  and  gcntlemcii*  I  skall  take  the  liberty  to  dispense  with 
all  intiodiictorT  remarks.  1  shall  take  the  liberty  farther  to  omit  many 
things  which  I  should  be  glad  to  say  in  amplification,  and  present  just 
in  a  skeleton  form  a  few  things  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fundamental 
in  the  matter  of  Tocal  interpretation.  If  1  seem  to  give  you  only  the 
bony  skeleton,  remember  that  plenty  of  flesh  and  tendon  and  nerve  and 
blood  are  connected  with  these  bones.  The  outlines  that  1  give  you  are 
familiar  to  some  of  you,  and  I  shadl  have  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  those 
for  the  repetition. 

Vocal  expression,  I  suppose,  is  the  expression  of  thought  through  the 
voice,  or  thought  through  tone.  We  take  for  granted  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  expressed.  We  take  for  granted,  also,  that  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  thought  and  utterance. 

Now,  the  few  simple  propositions  which  I  have  to  give  are  in  reference  to 
a  logical,  rational*  psychological  method  for  both  the  science  and  art  of 
expression — communication  of  that  thought.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing with  many  of  us,  that  there  must  be  first  thought  to  express,  and  that 
the  person  seeking  to  express  it  must  be  familiar  with  that  thought, — must 
have  saturated  himself  with  the  thought.  We  have  all  said  for  years  and 
years,  **Get  the  thought!**  A  good  deal  of  criticism  is  still  given  about  in 
this  form:  **Oh,  you  don*t  seem  to  me  to  have  the  thought!'*  Now,  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  criticism,  while  healthful  and  stimulating  in  a  general 
way,  may  fail  to  be  as  definite  as  it  ought  to  be,  just  as  teachers  on  voice 
have  said  for  a  long  time,  "Why,  you  must  relax  yourself.**  Sometimes 
merely  the  exhortation  to  relax  produces  the  opposite  effect,  and  stiffens,  as 
many  of  us  know.  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  when  that  general 
exhortation  to  relax  was  superseded  by  somewhat  definite  directions  as  to 
how  to  relax;  and  so  the  general  exhortation  to  **Get  the  thought  '*  may  well 
be  superseded  by  something  like  a  definite  method  as  to  how  i<>  '*get  the 
thought**     What  is,  "get  tlie  thought"  to  express? 

I  suppose  that  the  expression  of  thought  through  tone  is  first  of  all 
apprehended  by  this  idea  of  **  purpose,"  which  cannot  be  too  jjrealiy 
emphasized.  Now,  the  purpose  that  you  have  in  communicatinjj  depends 
upon  the  type  of  thoujjht;  and  the  kind  of  tliought  depeniis  upon  the 
momentary  predominance  of  certain  faculties. 

Of  course  we  understanti  that  the  whole  man  acts.  The  old  divisional 
p.Hychology  is  gone;  we  don't,  of  course,  believe — no  one  today  believes- - 
that  a  man  is  made  up  of  so  many  chaml)ers;  that  up  here  is  intellect,  and 
here  is  heart,  or  SDmethinp  else;  the  whole  man  acts,  of  course,  in  everv 
process;  but  there  is  a  ptcpondcranc*,  predominance  of  some  one  form  or 
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type  of  activity.  The  intellective  may  prevail,  or  the  emotional,  or  the 
volitional.     Delsarteans  will  find  their  own  treatment  to  fit  this. 

In  discussing  expression  I  may  now  say  "  speaker/'  and  now  *'  reader;" 
there  is  no  difference;  the  speaker  is  reproducing  or  producing  from  some- 
thing committed  to  his  brain  cells  in  some  way.  The  reader  is  reproducing 
from  something  committed  to  paper,  in  some  way;  but  more  and  more  I  find 
as  the  training  advances,  that  the  processes  are  essentially  identical,  become 
more  and  more  consciously  similar  till  you  cannot  say  where  is  the  dividing 
line.  Memory,  verbal  extemporization,  imagination,  invention,  all  those 
things  blend  together.  Whether  I  am  speaking  from  something  I  wrote 
down  myself,  or  something  some  one  else  has  written  down,  or  something  I 
thought  of  yesterday,  or  that  comes  to  me  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  the 
processes  blend. 

When  the  intellective  prevails,  there  are  two  special  divisions  which  are 
very  profitably  noted.  There  is  that  which  simply  gives  shape  or  form 
to  thought,  without  any  distinctive  relations  or  any  special  coloring;  that 
belongs  to  all  introductory  matter,  to  all  simply  narrative  matter,  to  all  in 
which  you  present  facts, — a  process  analogous  to  that  of  shaping,  as  in 
painting.     It  is  formulative. 

The  intellect  is  concerned  also  with  that  which  has  relations  to  thought 
distinctively,  and  that  which  is  discriminating.  Now,  under  the  formulative 
come  two  great  practical  elements  of  expression,  and  they  are  both  applica- 
tions of  the  time  element.  I  might  as  well  say  before  I  make  the  brace 
there  (referring  to  sub-divisions  of  subject  which  the  speaker  writes  upon 
blackboard),  that  time  is  the  tone  property  which  especially  represents  this; 
and  that  time  is  shown  either  in  movement  or  in  grouping — two  exceedingly 
important  things — of  course  that  which  is  more  weighty  and  significant  tak- 
ing slower  movement,  and  that  which  is  less  weighty  taking  faster  move- 
ment. The  matter  of  grouping  is  one  which  most  of  our  students  may 
dwell  upon  profitably  much  longer  than  they  do,  I  am  sure.  I  have  heard 
from  this  platform  what  I  hear  in  many  other  places,  and  from  the  most 
intelligent  people — a  fractional  grouping  instead  of  an  integral  grouping. 
The  only  principal  of  grouping  is  an  associating  together  in  one  element  of 
utterance,  into  one  impulse  of  utterance,  that  which  the  hearer  is  to  receive 
in  one  impulse  of  attention.  That  depends  upon  familiarity,  or  upon  repeti- 
tion, and  is  always  fairly  tested  by  this  question:  "Will  these  listeners  in 
this  connection,  in  reference  to  this  thought,  take  in  as  a  whole  so  many 
words  representing  such  and  such  a  group  of  ideas,  or  must  they  have  them 
broken?"  And  the  best  single  test  1  know  of  is  that  of  reducing  it  to  a 
compound  word,  putting  hyphens  between.  Let  me  give  one  single  example. 
"John  Black," — I  stop  that  you  may  get  the  image  of  him — "sold  his  grey 
horse  last  Thursday;" — probably  the  selling  of  the  horse  is  one  transaction 
which  you  think  of  as  one  image.  "John  Black,"  brings  up  one  image, 
**  sold  his  grey  horse,"  probably  another,  "  last  Thursday," — time — another. 
But  when  those  three  elements  are  before  you  and  I  have  come  to  review 
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them  for  any  other  purpose, — for  instance,  if  I  say,  '*  When  John  Blacic  sold 
his  grey  horse  last  Thursday  " — now  it  has  become  all  one  transaction — "  he 
put  the  money  in  the  bank."  When  I  come  to  couple  those  ideas  together, 
it  will  be  all  one  phrase,  as  if  .one  word,  and  will  be  all  translatable  back 
into  one  word:  "  When-John-Black-sold-his-grey-horse-last-Thursday-  -he- 
put-the-money-in-the-bank, — and  went  to  New  York  to  make  some  pur- 
chases." There  you  see  the  application  of  the  hyphen  principle  for 
suggesting  the  great  test  of  it.  It  can  always  be  psychologically  and  philo- 
sophically tested  by  this  simple  principle:  **  How  many  of  those  words  will 
measure  one  precept  to  my  listeners?"  That  is  the  principle  of  grouping. 
I  should  have  that  here  (writing  on  blackboard).  Of  course  I  cannot  stop 
to  write  the  sentence.  You  see  what  I  mean  by  that  little  suggestion — 
"discriminating" — pointing  out  relations.  Excuse  me  if  I  am  becoming 
too  minute  or  too  technical.  I  have  assumed  that  this  is  laboratory  work 
and  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  a  little  suggestion. 

And  now  as  to  **  Pitch."  I  suppose  that  the  reason  why  we  use  "  pitch  " 
is,  because  there  is  a  natural  symbolism  in  the  pitch  of  tones.  "  Thought 
through  tone  "  expresses  itself  by  symbolism.  I  snpi>dse  that  just  as  my 
finger  points  out  to  you  something  which  you  are  to  observe — says  to  you  in 
effect,  "  Don't  stop  here,  but  look  ahead  to  that  which  is  to  be  connected 
with  it" — ^just  so  the  rising  slide  points  forward.  I  presume  that  in  the 
evolution  of  the  mark  for  inflection,  that  arrow-head,  which  is  the  familiar 
point,  has  simply  become  equal  to  this,  indicating  mere  grammatical  or 
logical  subordination,  which  points  forward;  and  it  takes  as  its  natural 
symbol  the  rising  slide.  The  measure  of  a  small  interval  of  pitch,  I  suppose 
that  is  simply  an  arrow-head  pointing  forward;  but  that  which  represents 
the  relationship  of  weakness  to  power,  of  ignorance  to  intelligence,  points 
up,  just  for  the  very  same  reason  that  the  child  looks  up;  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  we  gesture  upwards  with  our  eyebrows;  or,  that  the  child  in  school 
raises  the  hand,  say  for  a  question;  it  is  the  natural  symbolism  that  reveals 
the  relationship. 

Another  type  of  rising  slide  looks  more  distinctly  upwards,  as  when  we 
express  negation,  toss  it  off  so  (illustrating  by  gesture)  with  our  head,  or 
hand,  or  slide  of  the  voice.  I  suppose  inflection  is  audible  gesture,  just  as 
gesture  is  visible  inflection.  A  deaf  mute  gets  some  mental  concepts 
through  the  inflection  of  the  hand;  but  that  which  is  heard  is  conveyed  to  us 
through  what  appeals  to  the  ear  essentially  in  the  same  way. 

I  suppose  that  relationship  of  completeness  points  downward,  because 
you  stop  for  a  moment  of  time  after  you  have  given  it;  and  when  you  are 
summing  up  a  large  number  combined  in  one  percept,  just  as  the  hand  and 
arm  gather  up  that  which  is  to  be  collected  in  one,  so  is  the  sound  gathered 
up  in  preparation  for  the  final  falling  slide, — the  rising  melody  is  succeeded 
by  a  wider  falling  slide,  and  thus  you  have  those  relations  of  finality. 

I  regard  emotionality,  an  element  tliat  is  used  fur  natural  symbolism, 
as  that  which  is  called  tone  color  or  quality.     Perhaps  we  had  better  say 
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"  tone  color,"  because  that  is  a  little  more  distinctive.  Just  here  comes  the 
place,  in  my  view,  for  the  subject  in  voice  production.  All  those  things 
which  have  gone  before  this,  occupying  naturally  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in 
the  average  class,  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  ordinary  intellectual  person 
— the  doctor,  say, — he  can  see  these  points,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
niceties  of  tone-color,  they  seem  to  him  too  esthetic,  "too  too"  entirely! 
He  does  not  want  them;  but  after  he  has  seen  this  through,  he  is  prepared 
to  appreciate  that  which  follows. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  in  symbolism,  it  is  true  that  the  kind  of  vibra- 
tion which  the  voice  produces  and  generates  is  a  direct  manifestation  or 
revelation  of  emotional  conditions.  I  begin  voice  work,  therefore,  when  I 
come  to  this  point.  I  have  no  objection  to  just  as  much  previous  technical 
drill  as  you  can  get  your  classes  to  do  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  but 
logically  I  think  it  belongs  here,  when  yuu  come  to  suggest  emotional 
qualities  of  utterance.  If  you  begin  with  an  intelligent  pupil,  keeping  the 
thought  before  the  tone — the  idea  of  symbolism — you  will  have  no  place  for 
it  till  you  reach  this  matter  of  emotional  expression. 

If  there  is  any  basis,  it  is  in  pure  musicality  of  tone,  using  the  word  in 
its  scientific,  expert  sense,  not  meaning  sing-song,  not  meaning  chanting, 
not  meaning  anything  but  vibration,  pure  and  simple, — but  that  vibration 
mathematically  perfect,  and  tested  best  by  musical  tone,  because  that  is  the 
scientific  use  of  the  word  "tone" — periodic  or  perfect  vibration.  I  must 
not  stop  to  dwell  on  that.  I  try  to  get  this  pure  tone  by  a  hum  first  of  all. 
Sohie  of  you  believe  in  this,  and  some  do  aot.  I  have  a  most  cordial 
respect  for  those  who  believe  in  beginning  with  open  mouth.  I  will  give 
you  my  reasons  for  beginning  the  other  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  what  all 
the  elocutionists  have  meant  by  well  opened  mouth  is,  free,  unhindered 
shaping  of  the  interior  cavity.  (A  voice:  With  expression  of  the  lips.) 
Therefore,  I  want  such  an  exercise  as  will  give  me  the  most  sensitive  and 
exacting  test  of  the  interior  condition.  That  test  is  most  perfect  which  will 
demand  a  perfect  tone,  a  tone  tested  by  its  perfect  smoothness,  with  com- 
plete musical  vibration,  as  in  the  piano  chord;  still  better,  by  a  Cello,  if  you 
can  get  it.  I  rather  think  that  a  fifteen-dollar  violoncello  in  your  study 
would  be  a  splendid  investment.  Do  you  know  why?  You  can  illustrate 
so  many  things  by  it.  For  an  open  tone,  the  Cello  plucked  will  give  you  a 
complete  vibration,  such  as  you  cannot  get  from  the  stroke  of  tlie  hammer, 
as  some  of  you  know.  There  is  not  one  person  in  four  hundred  that  can 
make  a  perfect  tone  by  a  piano  stroke;  while  there  is  not  one  person  in  forty 
that  cannot  produce  musical  vibration  by  plucking  the  *'!)"  striiij^.  say,  on 
the  Cello.  Just  pluck  it  so  (illustrating);  put  your  finfi:er  on  it — don't 
strike  it;  give  a  (|uick  draw  of  your  finger.  After  the  first  little  twanj^* 
there  will  be  1S-20-30  seconds,  in  which  we  get  a  measured,  perfect  flow 
of  absolutely  periodic  vibration.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  let  your  student 
just  hum  on  a  perfect  dead  level,  and  if  the  room  is  still  enough  (producing 
humming  sound) — do  you  hear  it,  there,  Mrs. (addressing  lady  in 
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remote  part  of  the  room);  do  you  hear  the  hum?  Mr.  Perry,  do  you  hear 
it?  Now.  listen.  (Changing  character  of  hum.)  Now,  this  class  can  tell 
what  the  matter  is.  Those  next  to  me  raise  your  hand  when  you  hear 
something  besides  pure  .musical  vibration.  (Repeats  last  illustration.) 
What  is  it?  (Class:  Nasality.)  What  makes  it?  The  closing;  of  the 
pharynx  or  the  lifting  of  the  tongue.  W^hy  do  I  myself  become  so  sensitive 
to  the  change  in  quality?  Did  you  know  that  the  same  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness to  the  nasality  would  net  be  present  if  the  mouth  were  open?  The 
closing  of  the  exterior  mouth  with  a  perfect  opening  of  the  inner  cavity, 
makes  me  perfectly  sensitive  to  the  quality  of  the  tone.  You  can  feel  it 
yourself,  and  if  tiiere  is  any  end  to  be  sought,  it  is  that  you  must  know  tone 
by  feeling,  not  by  sound.  To  know  tone  by  sound  only  is  as  if  you  were  to 
bring  a  rifle  to  your  shoulder  and  blaze  away,  and  then  walk  off  there  to 
see  if  you  have  hit  anything.  It  is  always  a  **  postmortem '*  examination  of 
your  voice  when  you  judge  by  sound;  no  man  is  a  perfect  marksman  who 
cannot  throw  up  the  glass  balls  and  know  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  hit  his 
mark — know  by  the  feeling.  And  that  is  true  of  tone.  This  perfect  hum 
enables  you  to  get  absolutely  perfectly  a  subjective  test.  Tins  room  is  too 
large.  You  should  have  a  class  of  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
gathered  right  around  the  instrument,  with  the  room  still.  Many  cannot 
hear  it  at  first.  Having  gotten  a  perfect  hum  on  m — don't  say  hm — for 
there  must  be  no  breathing — then  use  vowels.  I  begin  with  the  most  closed 
vowel,  because  it  is  the  nearest  to  this  hum.  You  can  take  them  in  this 
order:  w,  00^  ue,  a,  /,  o^  «//,  then  having  chanted  it,  take  a  line  of  words, 
for  illustration:  "Come  like  the  benediction  that  follows  after  prayer." 
Those  are  not  especially  favorable  words,  but  anything  will  do  if  you  pro- 
long it.  (The  speaker  intoned  the  preceding  words.)  W'hy  do  I  prolong 
it?  Simply  because  the  continuation  of  it  enables  me  to  gain  the  measure 
of  vibration.  We  shall  have  come  through  a  perfect,  droning  hum  to  inton- 
ing, chanting,  musical  poetic  reading,  oratorical  reading,  to  simple  conver- 
sation.    Another  illustration: 

"  Oh,  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land. 
Oh,  dark  Bethpeor's  hill— 
Oh,  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land, 
Oh,  dark  Bethpeor's  hill-" 

were  the  words  written  by  Mrs.  Alexander  on  the  Burial  of  Moses. 

When  you  have  gotten  the  basis  in  the  pure  tone,  based  upon  absolute 
musicality — scientifically  speaking,  periodicity  completeness  of  vibration — 
subjectively  tested,  then  by  variations  of  that  produced  emotional  colorings  , 
which  I  must  not  stop  to  go  into. 

So  much  for  the  elements  of  lone  color  and  force.  You  see  you  have 
four  vital  elements  of  tone — time,  pitch,  color  and  force.  All  that  is  tech. 
nique. 

There  is  no  expression  till  technique  is  combined  with    personality;  and 
J5 
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personality  is  always  best  produced,  most  satisfactorily  produced  by  para- 
phrasing, and  on  that  I  must  not  stop  to  dwell  although  that  is  really  the 
most  important  thing,  perhaps,  that  I  could  say;  paraphrasing  of  different 
kinds,  that  you  may  be  sure  to  think  a  great  deal  more  than  you  can  speak. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  effective  utterance  in  which  a  man  does  not  think  two 
or  three  times  as  many  words  as  he  speaks;  just  as  the  stream  from  a  glacier 
comes  down  because  there  are  areas  of  snow  above  pressing  down  upon 
other  blocks  beneath,  and  ail  thus  welded  into  a  compact  mass,  till  there  is 
forced  out  far  below  a  pure  flowing  stream —     (Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

On  motion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  requested  to  continue  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  having  talked  so  much, 
I  would  rather  answer  any  questions  or  volunteer  to  illustrate  anything  you 
wish.     We  are  here  for  laboratory  work. 

Miss  Fleming:  That  work  on  paraphrasing  in  connection  with  person- 
ality is  something  I  would  like  to  hear  about. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Paraphrase  is  the  test  of  your  personality.  Don't 
ever  think  that  paraphrase  is  a  mere  literary  exercise  for  grinding  out  so 
many  pages  or  so  many  hundred  words  of  required  composition.  Expres- 
sional  paraphrase  is  simply  a  definite  device  for  measuring  thought  to  your 
personality.  It  is  giving  you  interpretation.  It  is  rather  compelling  you 
to  make  an  interpretation.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  For  instance,  a  boy 
says,  "How  shall  I  speak  these  lines  of  Hamlet,  beginning: 

"Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines."  You  might  say  a  good  many  times  over, 
that  is  hard  quality,  that  is  abrupt  force;  but  that  docs  not  take  hold  of 
him;  it  may  be  true,  he  may  realize  it  in  another  person,  but  in  this  delicate 
interior  business  of  expression,  there  must  be  something  that  shall  bring  the 
germinating  force  of  the  thing  within  the  man  himself.  Have  your  student 
answer  such  questions  as  these:  "Is  Hamlet  here  giving  a  lesson  as  an 
irritated  teacher,  accentuating  his  injui^ctions  with  a  lead  pencil  stroke,  or 
is  he  saying,  "Gentlemen,  you  understand  your  business,  I  suppose;  and  if 
you  don't,  the  best  way  for  me  to  get  you  to  do  it  well  is  to  presume  that 
you  do  understand  it.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rant,  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  nor  to  pump  your  words,  or  spit  them  spite- 
fully out;  but  do  it  gently,  easily."  The  student  must  be  made  to  sec  the 
thing  which  underlies  the  utterance  of  Hamlet.  This  is  what  I  call  para- 
phrase. Paraphrasing  should  develop  in  the  student  a  full  conception  of 
the  character.  It  is  a  device  for  compelling  a  student  to  ilo  that  which  we 
alwavs  have  exhorted  him  to  ilo,  pass  it  through  his  mind,  instead  <^f  read- 
ing in  a  merely  mechanical  fashion;  so  that  he  may  have  through  paraphras- 
ing such  an  understanding  of  the  subject  that  the  words  shall  convey  Ut  him 
and  to  his  hearers  a  mental  picture.  If  you  go  on  and  read  a  passage  to 
him.  explaining  it  as  you  go,  telling  him.  here  is  a  picture  which  tells  us  so 
and  so,  the  boy  will  say,  "That  is  not  reading;  that  is  talking."     Well,  then, 
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talk.  I  think  the  only  way  to  pix^perly  interpret  ik-»me  other  pers^^n's 
thooght  15  for  us  to  make  it  our  own  thought.  That  we  all  know.  All  I 
claim  for  the  advance  in  the  peviatrogv  of  the  subject  is«  that  different  kinds 
of  paraphrasing  do  not  exhort  you  or  the  pupils  to  pass  thn^U};h  the  thou);ht, 
but  compel  it  to  be  done.  Now.  let  us  take  a  case  of  ct^ndensive  paraphras> 
ing,  for  example,  that  passa^  in  Julius  Caesar,  where  Cassius  sa\~s: 

"  1  had  as  lief  not  be.  «5(  lire  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  1  nyself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Oesar;   so  were  y<.Hi; 
We  both  ha^-e  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter *s  cold  a«  well  as  he: 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gtisty  day. 
The  iruubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me.  *  Dar'st  thou.  Castas,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?'     Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  1  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow;    so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  w^ith  hearts  of  controversy; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink!' 
I,  as  .\eneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar.     And  this  m^n 
Is  now  become  a  god;    etc." 

Before  you  get  through  that  long  speech  of  Cassius,  you  have  gotten 
three,  four,  five  or  six  distinct  and  definite  pictures,  most  t)f  which  are  sub- 
ordinate. Now,  that  long  speech  means  just  one  thing.  What  is  that 
thing?  "Humph  I"  That's  what  it  means.  That  is  the  condensed  par- 
aphrase of  it.  "liumphl"  The  idea  of  that  little  up>tart,  you  knt)w  I 
What  should  be  in  this  C;vsar  ?  The  idea  that  that  little  fellow  should  be 
running  you  and  me  I  Why,  I  can  out-swim  him  myself,  and  carry  him  on 
my  shoulder.  *'  Humph  !"  But  that  long  speech,  which  contains  .so  many 
intrinsically  beautiful,  graphic  images  should  not  be  allowed  to  scatter 
and  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  idea.  You  will  find  that  most  of 
your  better-trained  students  think  it  necessary  to  justify  tho.se  jiubonlinate 
things;  but  in  order  to  give  them  all  their  due  subonliiiation  to  the  whole, 
I  want  the  student  to  set  before  him,  if  possible,  one  ^ingle  word,  (»r  even 
exclamation  like  my  **  Humph  "- anything  that  will  help  him  icnieniber 
the  one  impression  that  speech  is  to  give. 

Condensing  and  expanding  are  not  opposed,  except  as  these  rafters  that 
counterbalance  and  su.stain  this  roof.  Don't  think  condensation  anti  expan- 
sion are  opposed.     The  great  thing  is  to  know  your  subject,  to  be  able  to 
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put  it  in  half  a  dozen  words;  and  then  to  reduce  all  those  to  one  or  two 
words,  to  translate  them  into  one  or  two  mental  concepts.  Get  three  or 
(our,  or  half  a  dozen  points  before  you,  so  you  can  survey  your  course;  then 
at  the  proper  time  you  are  free  to  make  all  the  divergences. 

Mr.  llvNSON:  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  there  are  relations 
between  gesture  and  voice;  but  it  has  puzzled  me  to  know  why  we  fre- 
quently use  the  upward  gesture  when  we  use  the  upward  inflection,  and 
vice  versa. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  I  don't  l>elieve  any  man  can  state  why  the  whole 
world  with  one  consent  calls  rapid  vibrations  high,  and  pictures  it  up  here 
(illustrating  by  upward  gesture).  Vou  will  Hnd  an  orchestra  man  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  it,  will  wink  thus  to  his  musicians,  if  they 
are  not  high  enough.  They  always  gesture  up.  I  cannot  tell  the  reason 
why.  No  mortal  can  tell  excei)t  that  when  we  get  higher, — this  is  a  guess 
— the  sign  of  acuteness  makes  us  feel  one  of  two  things  (by  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibration),  which  is  usually  associated  with  more  tension,  it  makes  us 
feel  like  screwing  something  up,  lifting  our  soul  up,  ideally  speaking 
— makes  us  feel  like  flying.  There  is  some  kind  of  ideality — does  anybody 
in  the  room  know  why?  It  is  a  fact,  and  I  am  bound  to  rest  on  that  fact, 
that  the  more  acute  vibrations  do  symbolize  that  to  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine people  out  of  every  thousand. 

Mr.  HvNsaN:  Isn't  that  because  you  have  called  it  high  and  low? 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  No,  sir;  I  think  the  opposite,  that  we  call  it  high 
and  low  because  it  meant  to  our  ancestors  such  a  feeling  as  physical  eleva- 
tion gives  us;  or  such  a  feeling  as  physical  depression  gives  us,  not  because 
we  ciiU  it  so.  In  this  age  there  would  certainly  be  some  new  school  ready 
to  give  us  another  term  if  they  did  not  feel  the  great  force  of  public  accept- 
ation, and  the  fitness  of  that  which  has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  This  architecture  of  vocal  expression  has  been  reached 
without  any  discussion  in  regard  to  vocal  expression  directly,  except  the 
burning  of  a  tone  and  the  repealing  of  short  passages  indirectly.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  teachers  and  students  may  thoroughly  understand  the  skeleton 
work  of  vocal  expression,  and  that  pupils  may  be  able  to  give  the  correct 
quality,  time,  movement,  pitch,  force,  and  all  the  rest,  and  utterly  fail  in 
giving  the  expression.  No  two  will  express  the  same  passage  exactly  alike. 
The  individuality  enters  into  it  more  than  the  personality;  but  the  personal- 
ity preceding  the  individuality  must  determine  as  to  what  the  condensiveness 
is  in  regard  to  ])crcepts,  and  in  regard  to  .^teps.  It  will  make  some  kind  of 
picture  to  every  pupil.  Kach  step  will  lead  somewhere;  but  if  the  picture  is 
wrong,  and  the  step  fails  one,  there  can  be  no  progress.  Why  will  two 
persons  reatling  the  same  passage,-  -for  illustration.-  "If  we  knew  the  woe 
and  heartache  waiting  for  us  d  >wn  the  road  "  different  members  of  your 
class  may  read  that  passage,  some  of  them  having  strong  vital  tempera- 
ments, some  of  them  just  the  contrary,  each  w.lli  ))hysical  powers  differing 
fnuii  tlie  othcis  -  no  two  members  of  the  class  in  fact  exactl>  alike  physically. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  Hamlet  is  repeated  here  tomorrow  night  by  one 
individual,  and  by  another  individual  the  next  night,  and  so  on  for  Bfty  con- 
secutive nights.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Hamlet,  you  may 
come  to  see  them  all.  Why?  Because  you  know  that  no  two  of  them  will 
interpret  exactly  alike.  (The  speaker  here  illustrated  the  different  manner 
in  which  pupils  of  differing  temperaments  might  repeat  the  illustration  first 
given — "  If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache,"  etc.)  Each  individual  might 
read  it  differently,  depending  upon  temperament;  and  each  will  be  right,  as 
far  as  that  individual  is  concerned.  So  in  teachihg,  we  are  apt  to  teach  as 
we  read — not  that  we  insist  that  our  own  intonation  shall  be  exactly 
imitated,  but  we  advance  the  same  emotional  treatment,  the  same  individ- 
uality, the  same  personality;  and  we  try  to  have  our  classes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible adopt  that.  How  can  any  one  person  by  the  aid  of  psychology — or  of 
all  the  "Ologies*'  that  relate  to  expression — through  their  own  individual- 
ity, express  all  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  heart  to  feel?  I  think  that 
in  teaching  vocal  expression  we  sometimes  require  pupils  to  repeat  the  same 
passages  too  much  after  the  same  model,  which  is  impossible  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  pupils,  if  natural  methods  are  followed.  No  two  will  read  the  same 
passage  exactly  alike;  no  two  should  read  it  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Do 
you  not  think  that  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  we  by  too  abrupt  criticism 
are  apt  to  dwarf  the  personality  of  our  students  and  keep  them  from  follow- 
ing out  their  own  conceptions,  and  expressing  them  accordingly  in  the 
voice? 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Of  course  that  is  possible.  That  is  a  question  of 
genera]  pedagogy,  which  does  not  belong  to  this  hour  any  more  than  any- 
where else.  1  am  here  to  express  briefly,  as  I  stated  before,  a  few  thoughts 
upC'n  the  subject  under  consideratiun,  and  which  you  are  to  put  together  for 
your  own  use,  and  reconstruction.  One  could  talk  upon  this  for  a  year  and 
never  get  through  it.  Yet  it  is  better  to  have  a  plan.  An  architect  if  he 
chose  to  put  up  a  building  without  using  any  plans,  might  say  to  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  bring  a  lot  of  stone,  a  lot  of  mortar  and  other  materials,  and  let 
us  see  how  they  look;  and  after  a  while  he  might  get  up  the  building;  but  I 
think  time  is  too  precious.  I  think  it  better  to  have  a  few  rational  and 
psychological  principles  to  work  upon.  Not  one  person  in  twelve  would 
object  to  your  dictation  unless  there  is  exceptionally  good  reason  why  he 
should.  If  I  understood  the  drift  of  your  (juestion  it  was,  whether  we  shi.uld 
employ  an  inductive  or  a  deductive  method.  A  strict  inductive  method 
would  require  every  person  to  be  all  that  he  attempted  to  express;  but  the 
materiality  of  the  average  student,  even  at  college,  makes  that  perfectly 
impossible.     I  am  confident  that  you  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it. 

Adjourned. 
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AUSTIN  H.  MERRILL,  Chairman. 
Miss  Martha  Fleming.  Presiding. 

Thursday,  June  30,  1898 — 9:00  to  10.00  a.  m. 

Miss  Martha  Fleming:  Our  subject  this  morning  is  "  Pantomime  ", 
and  the  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Miss  Maud  May  Babcock,  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

PANTOMIME. 


Miss  Maud  May  Babcock. 


Those  gathered  here  are  in  a  workshop,  the  school-room,  and  will 
probably  agree  that  the  technical  side  of  our  subject  is  one  extremely 
difficult  to  teach  correctly, —  not  because  of  the  demand  it  makes  ujwn 
the  mentality,  but  rather  because  it  is  the  foundation  and  framework  of 
our  entire  superstructure;  and  upon  this  framework  depends  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  superstructure  upon  which  the  mentality  must  rest,  as  the 
mind  depends  upon  the  physique. 

The  method  of  building  this  framework,  that  it  shall  become  the  means 
of  expression,  and  not  forever  expose  the  unsightly  skeleton  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world,  is  an  important  question  that  must  have  presented  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  teacher. 

How  may  this  subject  be  treated  that  the  result  may  be  a  manly,  wo- 
manly expression,  which  will  convey  the  thought-picture  to  the  hearer,  and 
net  engage  his  eye  in  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  gymnastic  movements  of 
arm  and  body,  facial  contortions,  etc.,  is  the  matter  before  us.  How  may 
we  build  so  that  the  public  will  see  nothing  but  the  gloiious  building  of 
artistic  expression,  and  even  doubt  ihat  there  is  a  framework  behind  it,  so 
perfectly  is  it  concealed?  When  the  time  comes  that  not  only  in  ihe 
public  schools  of  this  peaceful  city,  as  has  been  desired  by  some  of  our 
hosts,  but  in  every  school  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great 
land,  there  shall  be  skilled  teachers  of  expression,  who  will  direct  uncon- 
sciously the  voice  and  pantomime  of  the  child;  that  it  may  grow  with  his 
physical  and  mental  development;  when  we  *.shall  no  longer  he  faced  with 
the  present  system  of  so-called  education,  which  nearly  kills  the  entire 
education  of  the  pupil  by  its  restrictive  methods,  and  personal  example  and 
precept  c)f  teachers  with  forced  voice  and  false  expression.  When  we 
attain  that  millenial  ideal,  when  our  environment  shall  be  peifect,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  be  the  time  to  say,  "Get  your  thought,  and  your  panto- 
mime will  take  care  of  itself." 

Whatever  our  methods  of  reaching  the  end,  the  aim  of  the  voice-l)uilder 
and  teacher  of  pantomime  should  be  to  open  and  develop  the  avenue  of 
expression.     Not  all  of  us,  or  our  students,  attain  the  sublime  heiglit  of  a 
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"  walking  library",  but  whatever  knowledge  we  may  possess,  be  it  little  or 
great,  which  we  cannot  express  and  thereby  help  humanity  at  large,  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  life.  The  aim  of  life  should  be  not  to 
make  mountains  out  of  ourselves,  towering  above  the  valleys  l>elow;  but  to 
raise  the  valleys,  that  the  valleys  may  be  exalted  and  the  mountains 
leveled. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  and  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  I  hold  the  great  man  who  made  the  opposite  statement 
yesterday,  I  must  stand  true  to  myself  and  to  my  work.  If  I  am  to  give 
the  results  which  have  come  to  me  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the  school- 
room, I  must  be  true  to  those  results,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
those  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  those  for  whose  opinions  I  have  the 
highest  respect. 

Build  the  framework  in  pantomime  as  unconsciously  to  the  student  as 
possible,  without  the  technique  of  "  descending,  ascending  and  middle 
lines"—"  prone,  supine  or  vertical  gestures" — "mental,  moral  and  vital 
zones" — "concentric,  eccentric  and  normal  inflections" — without  ex])ress- 
ing  anger  on  certain  passages,  hate,  love,  etc.,  on  others;  in  fact,  without 
all  the  mechanism  which  has  made  many,  many  systematic  readers,  but 
never  a  thoughtful  one. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  teaching,  all  of  the  above  technique,  and  much 
more,  I  used;  but  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  departed  more 
and  moie  from  those  methods,  said  less  and  less  about  term>,  more  about 
principles,  with — in  my  judgment — far,  far  better  results,  and  reached  in 
much  less  time.  The  average  student  does  not  want  to  be  an  orator  or 
elocutionist,  but  he  needs  expression  to  help  him  in  whatever  vocation  of 
life  he  has  chosen.  Therefore,  give  him  training  to  free  himself  from  the 
environment  without  the  knowledge  of  methods  of  attaining  that  result. 
Leave  the  theory  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  of  oratory,  elocution 
and  reading,  and  even  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  be  a  professional 
teacher.  Let  his  tmining  be  first  of  all  an  unconscious  pantc)miniic  devel- 
opment. The  greater  gulf  that  can  be  placed  l)eiween  pure  physical 
development,  whether  of  voice  or  pantomime,  and  the  mei.tal  pn^cess  of 
expres>ion,  the  better  and  the  (}uicker  will  artistic  results  be  reached. 

First,  make  the  student  a  healthy,  free  animal.  If  he  is  not  already 
there,  direct  him  to  tlie  gymnasium.  Insist  upon  his  taking  all  the  work  he 
can  get,  under  careful  medical  supervision.  Let  him  be  induced  to  take 
light  apparatus — even  so-called  heavy  apparatus,  horse,  bars,  rings  and 
ladder.  Let  him  be  encouraged  to  enter  athletic  contests  and  games;  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  physical  exercise.  Ilerfc  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  I  fear,  for  many  of  you  hold  that  such  development  of  the  body 
will  be  a  detriment  and  hindrance  to  expression;  that,  gr.)Wing 
muscular,  we  lose  expression.  Ditl  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  brain,  nerves, 
organs,  etc.,  are  develoj>ed  with  nmscles,  and  that  the  increascvi  dcmauvl 
made  upon  the  system   by  exercise  of  whatever  character,  will  benefit  the 
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entire  man,  not  a  part;  and  that  if  the  entire  man  is  beneBtted,  then  will 
not  our  art  be  benefitted?  The  girl  who  can  "skin  the  cat",  take  the 
"angel  fly"  or  play  the  best  center  in  basket-ball,  will  do  the  best  panto- 
mime work  in  class.  If  it  is  true  with  the  girl,  how  much  more  so  with  the 
boy!  He  or  she  has  the  power  of  reserve  force  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  physically  undeveloped. 

Naturally,  of  course,  with  the  regular  gymnastic  work  described,  and 
class  work,  the  free  and  controlling  exercises  of  Delsarte,  so-called,  or  any 
other  of  the  same  class,  should  be  given  an  important  place;  but  let  me  say 
that  the  former,  the  exercises  of  Delsarte,  are  better  than  any  imitations, 
additions  or  corrections  that  have  vet  been  made.  These  classes  of  move- 
ments,  however,  are  not  physical  education,  only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  we 
lay  ourselves  open  to  ridicule  when  we  advertise  Ihem  as  such.  The  pur- 
pose of  Delsarte  movements  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  law  of  develop- 
ment. Power  is  gained  in  direct  ratio  to  power  expended;  therefore,  to 
develop  the  body  we  must  use  movements  which  will  expend  force;  there- 
fore, by  physical  education  developing  physical  manhood  and  womanhood, 
training  the  motor  and  sensory  systems  to  carry  messages  from  the  center 
to  periphery,  and  vice  versa,  getting  perfect  control  of  the  myological 
apparatus  by  movements,  until  the  beautiful  machine  acts  through  the  reflex 
centers,  not  through  the  cerebral  centers,  which  will  cause  the  conscious, 
awkward  movements  seen  in  the  pupil  beginning  this  science,  and  too  often 
in  the  teacher  of  this  same  branch. 

Remember,  also,  that  the  utility  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  fuel 
you  give  it;  that  this  machine,  or  body,  is  constructed  of  the  material  we 
place  in  the  body.  Can  you  construct  a  grand  palace  with  rubbish?  Then 
construct  not,   defile  not  the  temple  of  your  soul  with  unwoithy  elements. 

In  the  school  room  urge  the  students  to  use  action,  whether  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.  He  must  give  effect  to  his  childhood,  if  a  man,  where  his 
education  in  pantomime  was  left  undeveloped.  He  must  begin  at  AHC  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  would  begin  in  the  chart  class,  no  matter  what  his 
age,  should  his  education  in  the  school  room  have  been  neglected. 

Now,  as  man  in  his  development  from  a  soul,  to  full,  complete,  rounded 
maturity.  Science  tell  us,  evolves  through  hours,  days,  weeks  and  months, 
and  in  this  evolution  resembles  at  different  stages  all  the  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  from  birth  on  passes  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
man,  step  by  stej)  from  the  prehistoric  type  to  perfection  of  manhood,  as 
nearly  as  we  know  it  in  the  nineteenth  century;  after  this  same  analogy,  I 
believe  that  the  evolution  of  pantomime  progresses.  We  pass  through  all 
the  stages  of  development;  but  as  the  man  without  educational  advantages 
will  learn  in  the  school  room  in  a  year  what  the  child  may  take  ten  to  do, 
because  of  his  experience  elsewhere,  so  the  grown  student  in  pantomime 
may  develop  in  a  year  all  that  the  child  may  take  ten — nay  more,  to  accom- 
plish; yet  he  will  present  the  same  phases  of  development.  For  example: 
The  student  will  first  use  no  action  at  all,  which  will  correspond  with  the 
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early  embryonic  development;  then  later  he  will  use  nearly  all  arm  action, 
and  much  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  infantile  period.  In  the  infantile  stage 
the  development  of  expression  is  greater  than  impression,  and  we  have  the 
showy  exterior  without  the  mentality  behind  it. 

Never  correct,  but  rather  encourage  the  student,  that  he  may  pass  through- 
this  childish,  barbaric  stage,  a  stage  which  corresponds  to  the  love  of  primary 
colors.  Perhaps  you  meet  an  early  student  whose  taste  has  been  so  well 
cultivated  that  he  is  sensitive  to  windmill  movements,  and  he  detests  him- 
self for  using  them,  but  seems  to  be  unable  to  do  otherwise.  Explain  this 
matter  to  him,  and  to  get  him  through  this  stage  quicker,  urge  him  to  talk 
to  the  flowers,  or  sky,  or  earth,  or  mountains;  to  hold  direct  conversation 
with  the  creations  of  his  Maker;  and  much  may  be  done  to  aid  this  by 
paraphrasing.  Through  these  methods,  and  as  his  vocal  expression  develops 
and  the  student  becomes  more  capable  of  entering  into  the  thought,  as  he 
becomes  more  saturated  with  his  subject,  the  central  action  will  be  developed. 

The  theory  of  gesture  may  be  taught  best  as  the  subjects  are  brought  up 
by  the  students  themselves.  Never  criticize  action  of  any  kind  directly,  or 
indirectly.  When  a  law  of  pantomime  is  violated,  note  it,  and  bring  up  the 
underlying  principle  of  this  in  the  class  at  the  proper  time.  In  that  way, 
bit  by  bit,  the  whole  realm  of  pantomime  has  been  developed,  objectively 
and  subjectively,  and  the  individuality  has  been  preserved  and  developed 
without  conscious  action.  The  sublimest  pantomime  is  that  which  does  not 
call  attention  to  itself.  Never  make  a  gesture,  whether  of  arm,  body,  or 
face,  if  you  can  do  without  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  feather  movements, 
waving  of  arms,  have  been  called  Delsartean.  These  exercises  properly 
belong  to  physical  development — gymnastics — and  should  not  be  used  as 
gesture.  Kor  my  part,  neither  in  the  study  of  the  pupils  of  the  Master 
Delsarte,  nor  from  reading  the  fragments  of  what  he  left,  do  1  find  any 
encouragement  for  these  gymnastic  movements  as  gestures.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  urges  very  strongly  indeed  the  development  of  the  central,  rather 
than  the  periphery  action. 

Last,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  the  principle  of  gesture  is,  that  it 
should  precede  speech.  As  this  is  the  most  important,  it  is  the  last  to  be 
developed  by  the  student,  and  is  the  most  difficult  of  development  by  the 
teacher.  Get  the  thought  first,  urge  the  student  to  go  over  the  idea  in  his 
mind  before  it  has  been  uttered,  and  the  expression  will  then  l>e  more  apt 
to  precede  the  thought.  This  takes  only  a  moment  to  say,  but  it  would  take 
months  and  years  to  develop,  and  the  result  must  be  brought  about  in  your 
own  way. 

How  can  one  who  has  given  the  least  thought  to  the  subject,  tell  us,  as 
was  done  yesterday,  that  the  printed  page  conveys  all  and  more  than  the 
spoken  word? 

Take  for  illustration  the  little  sentence  suggested  here  a  day  or  so  ago, 
"You  must  go."  Suppose  the  speaker  to  be  in  the  next  room,  and  think  of 
the  multifold  meaning  and  many  ideas  which  he  may  suggest  to  you  through 
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the  medium  of  those  three  words  and  his  voice.  Then  bring  the  speaker 
into  your  presence  and  add  to  his  voice  pantomimic  language,  and  lol  the 
ideas,  feelings,  have  become  a  thousand.  Yet  the  printed  page  can  only 
show  three  words,  "You  must  go." 

How  much  training  must  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  these  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling!  So  with  Carlyle,  1  would  say,  "Next  to  the  man  who 
can  write  a  poem,  is  the  man  who  can  read  it  well."  But  I  would  go  even 
farther  and  say,  that  the  brain  work  necessary  to  interpret  a  literary  work, 
be  it  prose  or  poetry,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  writer.  The  interpreter 
must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  author,  think  the  thoughts  as  the  author 
never  has,  make  it  a  part  of  himself,  decide  many  points  of  interpretation 
which  have  never  come  to  the  author.  Many  an  interpreter  has  asked  an 
author  what  he  meant  by  certain  lines,  and  the  author  has  been  unable  to 
give  him  aid;  it  was  an  inspiration  to  the  author.  Or  the  interpreter  has 
suggested  a  meaning  that  the  author  at  first  reject.s,  and  after  a  little  thought 
accepts.  What  can  this  mean  but  that  the  interpreter  has  put  more  thought 
upon  the  work  than  the  author  himself?  When  an  author  says  to  a  reader, 
as  many  have  said,  "1  never  conrpreliended  my  own  work  until  I  heard  you 
give  it,"  what  is  meant  but  that  the  interpreter  is  the  instructor — illumines 
even  the  originator  himself? 

Let  us  ennoble  ihis  great  art  which  embraces  so  much.  Ltt  us  .strive 
toward  perfect  development,  mentally,  spiritually,  and  physically,. that  we 
may  reflect  credit  upon  this  greatest  of  all  professions! 

Miss  Kikming:  The  subject  is  now  before  you.  I  hope  we  shall  fill  in 
the  program.  .Miss  Habcock  has  given  us  some  go»)d  strong  principlss  to 
think  of.  One  point  was,  not  correcting,  but  accepting  what  is  crude  in 
expression,  if  it  is  alf)ng  tlie  line  of  developaient  in  the  child.  Another 
poii.t  was  in  reference  to  rendering  the  student  unconscious  of  the  body  in 
the  expression  of  thought.  If  you  will  t  ike  the  discussion  up  at  once  and 
c;)nfine  yourselves  t )  the  time  limit,  we  shall  gel  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  half  hour  yet  remaining  of  our  time. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  1  want  to  call  attention  t:i  two  or  three  things  which  I 
think  misleading.  The  dissertation  was  excellent  in  most  pnrts,  but  here  is 
a  statement  made,  for  illu'^tration,  which  evidently  must  be  taken  in  some 
other  view  than  as  stated  bv  the  speaker,  or  else  yhii  did  not  mean  what  she 
said.  Speaking  of  gymnastics  in  the  development  of  the  body  and  the  u>e 
of  heavy  apparatus.  It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  by  all  phy.siologi.sts.  and 
especiallv  bv  physicians,  that  overdevelopment  is  dan;;erous.  To  use  for 
physical  develo|)ment  dumb  l)ells  of  thre.',  five  or  ten  pounds  weight,  is  now 
considered  an  excess  by  all  thinking  people.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
athletes  never  live  to  a  ripe  o  d  age.  This  over-development  i\  tlic  phvsical 
will  not  niiike  a  student  a  bitter  p:lnt'-)nlinu^t.  I  think  we  should  l)e  careful 
in  regard  to  phvsical  development:  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  stick  to 
our  trade,  and  direct  our  pupils  tr)  go  t)  tho>e  who  know  how  to  develop  the 
body,  and  not  attempt  to  be  physicians  as  well  as  elocutionists.     It  seems 
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to  me  that  she  did  not  endeavor  to  divorce  the  physical  and  mental;  but  she 
made  the  statement  in  effect,  that  mentality  and  pantomine  were  the  same. 
Now,  gesticulation,  or  pantomine,  are  simply  the  art  of  expressing  passions 
and  emotions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  thought.  Why  should  we  take 
so  much  pains  to  teach  this  grace,  when  we  have  not  many  artists  who 
would  take  any  of  those  people,  who  are  such  exponents  of  grace,  for 
models.  The  artist  would  rather  step  into  the  street  and  choose  some 
laborer  who  is  tired,  and  who  is  relaxing  himself,  for  there  he  will  find  a 
better  subject  for  his  art,  in  perfect  relaxation.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  you  who  have  not  read  Mrs.  Anne  Payson  Call's  "  Power  through  Re- 
pose," have  not  gone  into  the  subject  fully. 

Mrs.  Martin:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Tisdale  upon  this  subject. 

Miss  Rabcock:  1  would  like  to  make  myself  clear  before  Mrs.  Tisdale 
speaks.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  Mxs.  C^lPs  book.  I 
believe  in  it  with  respect  to  relaxing  exercises  in  the  gymnasium. .  1  also 
wish  to  say,  that  I  find  no  person  in  a  gymnasium,  who  knows  anything 
about  his  business  at  the  present  time,  who  uses  eight  or  ten  pound  dumb- 
i)elis.  The  idea  of  the  maximum  weight  and  minimum  of  exercise,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  past  ages;  it  is  now,  the  maximum  of  exercise 
and  the  minimum  of  weight;  but  the  point,  of  course,  of  developing  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  that's  another  subject.  I  also  wish  to  say  that 
while  pantomine  is  an  education  of  the  muscles  rather  than  of  thought 
simply,  yet  we  must  waken  the  mind  first  through  the  brain,  or  the  thinking 
part. 

Mrs.  Tisdai.e:  I  did  not  expect  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  this 
morning,  but  to  listen  to  others.  One  point  Mr.  McAvoy  biought  up,  I 
should  like  to  spsak  to.  I  notice  in  mo  Jern  art,  especially,  pictures  of 
Christ,  how  far  they  fall  below  the  transcendent  ideal  of  that  spiritual  char- 
acter. I  listened  to  a  lecture  from  one  of  our  artists  who  had  studied  nviny 
years  abroarl,  and  I  made  this  remnik  to  him:  "Why  is  it  that  ail  modern 
pictures  of  Christ  have  so  little  sugge^tiveness  of  our  idens  of  him?"  He 
said,  ".Shall  I  tell  you?  There  is  an  old  man  on  the  streets  of  Paris  who 
has  been  posing  for  Christ  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  he  is  an  old 
brute."  That,  I  think,  answers  the  question,  and  much  that  may  be  said  is 
comprised  in  it.  So,  as  to  results  obtained,  when  we,  without  knowledge 
and  witlmut  cultivation,  do  things  for  grace. 

The  feather  movements  were  spr)ken  of.  I  consider  the  feather  move- 
ments have  great  va'ue  as  to  manu'jr  of  expression;  it  is  not  that  you  are  to 
think  that  you  are  lifting  your  arms  gracefully,  not  at  all.  The  individual 
who  studies  for  that  order  of  grace  makes  the  mistake  of  his  life.  It  is  not 
grace  we  should  seek,  but  truth.  This  idea  leaches  Vou  to  lift  from  the 
shoulder,  to  economize  force,  lifting  the  free  hand  from  the  arm  and 
shoulder;  and  if  it  is  done  vvilliout  thinking  effoit,  vou  get  mo.^t  excellent 
results;  but  if  you  arc  studying  grace,  you  had  better  be  doing  something 
else.     Not  only  the  arnib,  but  the  legs--excuse  me,  legs — must  be  educated 
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to  express  tbougl:t.  In  fact,  legs  that  are  not  expressive  over-balance  any- 
thing that  may  be  done  with  the  hand.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Bay 
View,  and  went  to  an  oratorical  contest.  One  young  fellow  had  a  most 
excellent  oration;  but  he  did  this  (illustrating  by  forward  movement  of  the 
leg);  and  then  he  said  something  else,  and  he  did  that  (illustrating);  then 
he  said  something  else,  and  he  did  that  (illustrating);  and  he  kept  it  up 
until  everybody  was  perfectly  wild!  Yet  he  had  the  best  oration,  but  it  was 
killed  in  delivery,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  thought  should  be  expressed  through  the  body;  and  this 
knowledge  does  not  come  by  intuition. 

Mrs.  Brick:  I  want  to  ask  if  I  understood  Miss  Babcock  to  say,  that  the 
gesture,  or  physical  expression,  precedes  the  vocal  expression?  It  seems  to 
me  that  Miss  Babcock  disproved  that  in  her  extemporaneous  peroration, 
where  her  gesture  and  speech  were  simultaneous. 

Miss  Babcock:  I  believe  that  thoroughly;  I  think  if  you  watched  very 
closely,  that  you  could  see  that  1  had  the  thought  in  my  mind  before  the 
vocal  expression  came,  because  that  must  show  itself  in  the  face.  I  spoke 
of  pantomine  of  the  whole  body;  a  play  of  the  features,  which  I  think  is  the 
highest  form  of  expression,  does  precede  the  vocal  expression. 

Miss  Blood:  It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Babcock  brought  to  us  a  very 
important  principle,  and  something  that  1,  for  one,  feel  the  need  of  studying 
ver>'  carefully,  when  she  spoke  of  the  stages  of  development.  We  are  study- 
ing that  thought  with  our  children.  We  are  obser\'ing  that  all  along  the 
line  of  our  public  school  education;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  times  in 
our  work  in  bodily  expression,  we  have  not  learned  this;  and  i  would  like 
to  ask  Miss  Babcock  if  she  would  tell  us  what  stages  she  has  found  to  be 
the  natural  stages  of  develepment. 

Miss  Babcock:  Well,  I  have  tried  to  observe  that,  and  I  am  still  work- 
ing on  this  point  at  the  present  time;  and  I  think  we  have  to  make  a  great 
many  observations  before  we  are  able  to  make  any  statement  upon  this 
matter.  But  speaking  generally,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is,  that  the  peri- 
pheral action  seems  to  come  first,  and  then  that  seems  to  develop  into  central 
bodily  cction,  which  is  more  gesture  coming  from  the  chest  and  body;  after- 
wards it  seems  to  develop  in  facial  expression.  Those  are  the  three  points  I 
have  observed,  but  as  to  the  minute  details  of  that,  I  must  say  that  I  put 
down  many  points  between — many  stages  on  my  road  -that  1  thought  I 
had  fixed  rightly,  and  then  again  I  have  found  an  exception  that  would 
supersede  the  rule,  so  I  have  abandoned  it  and  not  ventured  to  establish  the 
exact  rule;  but  1  am  still  observing  that  very  carefully  in  my  classes,  and 
hope  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  later.  1  think,  scientifically,  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  what  ^^e  state. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  am  more  than  plensed  with  much  tliat  has  been  said, 
including  tlie  paper.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judgment  on  the  question; 
but  1  believe  firmly  from  what  experience  I  have  had,  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  extremes  upon  either  side.     That  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  take  a  pupil, 
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a  boy,  say,  in  whom  expression  is  very  faulty,  and  force  him  to  take  certain 
positions,  criticizing  his  efforts,  I  believe  all  will  admit;  but  there  are  those 
whose  channels  of  expression  have  been  well  opened,  and  with  whom  I 
believe  it  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  if  we  will  give  them  a  point,  by 
example  or  questioning;  and  in  some  cases  by  saying  absolutely,  **  Don't!" 
that  will  lead  them  to  try  to  do  what  is  necessary,  from  the  soul, — and  mind 
back  of  it — and  accomplish  more  quickly  by  far  than  we  could  otherwise 
our  purpose.  I  would  be  careful,  Init  I  do  think  there  is  danger  of  our 
being  too  much  afraid  to  say,  "  Don't."  "  Thou  shalt  not "  has  been  written 
all  the  way  down  the  centuries,  ever  since  the  Ten  Commandments;  and  I 
believe  it  enters  into  every  department  of  teaching.  I  know  a  case  where 
a  young  man  graduated  in  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  England,  spent 
four  months'  time  in  continued  instruction  under  one  of  the  best  professors 
in  the  United  States  who  was  an  extremist  in  this  regard.  I  honor  him; 
but  the  young  man,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  ftill  was  jerking  his  body  in 
this  way  (illustrating)  in  everything  that  he  said.  He  hadn't  gained  one 
thing  in  four  months  with  regard  to  action.  In  my  estimation,  the  condition 
that  was  back  of  that  was  a  condition  consequent  upon  and  indicative  of 
lack  of  nerve  control;  and  to  get  at  that  psychic  condition,  ail  that  would 
have  been  necessary  would  have  been  to  have  said  to  him:  "Don't!"  and 
taught  him  relaxation.     Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Miss  Cresswell:  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  study  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil?     It  depends,  I  think,  entirely  upon  that. 

Miss  Babcock:  I  believe  that  most  thoroughly.  1  believe  all  our  work 
must  be  individual  work,  and  what  I  have  said  here  is  stated  merely  as  a 
generalization;  it  is  very  general.  I  cannot  be  specific  at  all.  It  must  be 
considered  in  a  general  way. 

Miss  IIartke:  In  regard  to  the  general  question,  I  have  had  experience 
in  studying.  It  was  not  exactly  in  pantomime.  When  I  took  the  Brst 
lesson  from  a  certain  teacher,  I  had  never  noticed  that  I  had  a  tremor  in  my 
voice;  it  w«is  an  affectation,  and  nobody  had  called  my  attention  to  it.  But 
in  the  first  lesson,  the  teacher  called  my  attention  to  it  and  1  am  sure  I 
never  had  it  again.  Through  a  course  of  voice  training,  probablv,  I  would 
have  kept  it  forever.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  gesture.  I  put 
my  mind  to  it  and  the  result  was  an  absence  of  self-consciousness. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  rise  in  the  interest  of  truth.  I  fear  that  children  have 
not  received  their  full  credit  here  this  morning.  There  are  children,  and 
there  are  children.  I  have  seen  a  high  bred  child  with  a  large  soul,  with 
intuitive  thou},dit  play  the  most  beautiful  ttrains  of  truth  on  his  free  and 
pliant  instrument.  I  have  looked  at  them  with  envy,  and  have  >aid,  —if  I 
could  do  like  thati  I  have  noticed  in  tlic  faces  of  some  children  intense 
expression  before  they  could  hardly  speak.  I  believe  Miss  Habcock,  if  she 
studies  chiKlren  under  the  microscope  in  her  laboratoiy  sometime  her  own 
sometime — mav  revise  lier  the(»ry. 

Miss  Bahcock:   I  shall  agrs^e  with  the  speaker  thoroughly;  but    1    was 
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speaking  of  the  child  after  his  education  and  repression  at  school,  not  the 
child  before  he  comes  to  school. 

Miss  Blood:  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  given  us  what  may  be 
the  key-note  to  bodily  expression.  Children  are  free  until  we  make  them 
Self-conscious.  They  work  always  from  a  central  thought  or  impression. 
Can  we  not  utilize  that  in  bodily  expression,  and  by  giving  the  thoughts, 
retain  the  unity  of  the  whole  body  all  along  the  line  of  our  training?  I 
believe  it  can  be  done  thoroughly. 

Adjourned. 


SECTION  II-INTERPRETATION. 


CHARLES  F.  UNDERHILL,  Chairman. 


THE  LYCEUM. 


Tuesday,  June  28th,  1898. — 12:00  m.  to  1:00  p.  m. 

Chairman  Underhill:  Without  losing  time  for  those  who  may  come 
in  later,  I  would  say  that  in  preparing  the  work  for  this  section,  the  Com- 
mittee was  of  one  mind  as  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  also  agreed  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  for  us  to  make  herculean  efforts  to  try  and  parcel 
out  every  minute  of  the  time.  We  have  invited  one  lady  to  open  the  sub- 
ject, "Comparative  Methods  of  Reading  Men's  Parts  by  Women,  and 
Women's  Parts  by  Men."  She  will  doubtless  speak  from  the  woman's 
standpoint.  We  have  invited  one  man,  who  will  presumably  speak  from 
the  man's  standpoint,  and  they  will  both  illustrate  by  the  use  of  the  Shakes 
perean  selection  whatever  theories  they  advance  in  their  opening  remarks, 
the  purpose  being,  as  we  have  so  much  of  theory  in  the  teaching  work,  and 
in  fact  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  art,  to  afford  here  an  opportunity  for  an 
illustration  in  actual  practice  of  the  thing  we  have  in  mind  when  we  talk 
about  it. 

(laving  said  so  much,  it  is  hoped  those  who  participate  will  proceed  one 
step  further  and  actually  do  the  thing  to  which  they  may  refer. 

We  have  invited  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  of   Toledo,  Ohio,  to 
open  the  subject. 

COMPARATIVE  METHODS  OF  READING  MEN'S 

PARTS  BY  WOMEN,  AND  WOMEN'S 

PARTS   BY  MEN. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving. 


In  the  comparative  methods  of  reading  men's  parts  by  w(^men  and 
women's  parts  by  men,  it  is  not  the  brain,  physical  endurance  or  insight  that 
makes  the  difference  in  their  truthfulness  oj  interpretation,  but  rather  in  the 
purpose  they  put  behind  the  work. 

It  is  only  when  the  motive  or  motor  power  is  the  same  that  the  results 
are  the  same.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  seek  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
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methods  of  men  and  women  in  delineation  of  character,  but  rather  to  add 
my  mite  to  help  them  to  so  join  hands  and  thoughts  in  the  work  that  there 
shall  be  no  practical  difference. 

There  should  be  no  sex  in  interpretation.  That  the  weakness  that  leads 
to  mistakes  is  a  part  of  human  nature  we  all  allow,  but  that  it  is  alone 
masculine  or  feminine,  we  can  never  admit. 

It  has  been  said  *'  That  the  profession  which  should  have  lost  all  the 
natural  difference  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  membership,  in 
their  work  would  be  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  two  Adams  and  no  Eve." 
In  ths  study  of  character  work,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  women 
is  indispensable. 

I  grant  there  are  and  should  be  natural  differences  in  the  results  of  their 
work,  but  they  should  sustain  to  each  other  the  same  relative  relations. 

We  all  work  from  our  own  standard,  and  that  standard  has  been  erected 
by  birth,  education  and  environment.  Given  the  same  qualities  at  birth, 
followed  by  the  same  environment  and  educational  advantages,  the  inter- 
pretation of  character  will  be  the  same  by  men  and  women. 

Women  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  educational  development,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  err  in  representation  of  character,  tspecially  in  certain 
phases  of  work  where  habit  of  thought  has  not  led  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  boy  or  man  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his 
mother,  and  because  of  that  sympathy  and  that  understanding  of  one 
woman,  he  understands  all  women  the  better,  and  should  be  better  able  to 
analyze  and  interpret  women  characters.  It  is  unusual,  however,  to  find  a 
girl  that  thoroughly  understands  her  father;  it  is  quite  as  unusual  to  find  a 
woman  that  perfectly  understands  men,  and  herein  lies  their  great  disad- 
vantage in  interpretation  of  men  characters. 

It  is  a  noted  fact  that  women  readers  in  representing  men  are  apt  to  take 
a  guttural  voice  or  tend  toward  that;  while  men  in  representing  women  use 
a  falsetto  voice  or  tend  toward  that;  hence  the  characters  requiring  such 
voice  are  truest  to  nature,  while  the  higher  ideals  of  either  sex  are  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  both. 

How  often  do  we  hear  remarks  of  this  kind:  **  He  is  a  good  reader,  but 
cant  represent  women,"  and  **  She  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  of  men  charac- 
ters." While  the  critics  approve  of  the  rest  of  their  work,  it  is  almost 
invariably  when  readers  strive  to  represent  good  men  and  women  that  such 
remarks  are  made  of  their  rendition. 

If  women  readers  attempt  to  imitate  men  readers  in  their  interpretation 
of  ciiaracter,  in  almost  every  case  they  will  make  their  work  coarse,  often  to 
offensiveness.  Tiie  same  rule  holds  good  here  as  when  a  woman  enters  a 
business  or  profcssicm  that  has  i>een  deemed  the  province  of  men.  If  she 
attempts  to  j)ut  on  numnisli  airs,  we  get  the  monstrosity  so  well  known  as 
the  "New  Woman,"  and  failure  must  be  her  ultiniAte  goal.  Womanly 
women  the  world  over,  have  not  only  been  the  admiration  of  men,  but  also 
of  women.     Woman's  crown  of  glory  is  in  her  womanly  attributes. 
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When  we  work  to  understand  men  and  women  as  they  really  are  in 
every  day  life,  then  we  are  nearing  a  true  and  complete  interpretation  of 
their  parts  in  dialogue.  I'he  great  need  is  thought  and  knowledge,  coupled 
with  untiring  industry.  I  think  it  was  Edison  who  said:  "Every  ten  parts 
of  genius  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  inspiration  and  nine  parts  of  perspira- 
tion." 

We  are  not  only  responsible  for  what  we  do  purposely,  but  for  what  we 
unthinkingly  do.  The  lliou^jhls  and  actions  of  an  interpreter  of  dialogue 
for  the  public  live  on  long  after  the  body  has  crumbled  back  to  dust.  Who 
can  measure  the  power  and  influence  of  one  such  worker,  if  for  good,  and 
who  can  measure  it  if  for  evil?  The  professional  exponent  of  character 
work  should  make  his  life,  not  like  the  nettle  that  siings  whoever 
brushes  agaiiiLt  it,  but  rather  like  the  beautiful  fruit  tree,  that  in  the  spring 
time  sheds  it  ^  glory  cif  blossoms  and  fragrance  on  all  within  its  reach,  and 
in  the  autumn  blesses  with  its  bounteous  fruits.  Happy  is  the  man  or 
woman  if  the  smile  he  wears  is  the  reflection  of  a  sunny  disposition  and  a 
nature  at  rest  with  self,  and  who  lies  down  at  night  to  peaceful  slumbers 
with  a  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed,  and  wakes  at  morn  refreshed 
and  well  prepared  for  the  ta>ks  of  the  new  day. 

By  remembering  that  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  are  the  hi;;jhest 
attainments  in  this  life,  we  can  so  interpret  thought  and  character  as  to 
awaken  in  our  hearers  such  purity  pnd  loftiness  of  lecling  as  possesses  us, — 
each  one  thus  leaving  from  the  force  of  his  own  individuality  an  impress  for 
good  that  shall  be  iruly  lasting  in  its  influence.  The  standard  by  which 
character  is  measured  should  always  be  the  Divine  ideal  of  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

It  is  not  enough  as  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, that  we  be  educated  simply  in  knowledge.  If  we  are  seltish,  we  can- 
not portray  perfectly  a  noble,  uns<;lfish  character;  if  we  have  no  brightness 
in  our  nature,  how  shall  we  give  to  the  world  the  light  of  a  sunny  character? 
If  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  how  shall  wc  portray 
such  a  character?  To  the  lover  of  children,  the  child's  ])rattle  is  music  to 
his  soul,  and  child  character  becomes  easy  of  delineation.  1  do  not  say  we 
must  be  every  character  we  represent,  but  we  must  have  within  us  the 
responsive  element  of  appreciation  that  will  guide  us  rightly  in  our  stndy. 
The  Chrirt  underst  )0(1  all  nuinner  of ■  men  and  women  because  of  the  per- 
fection of  character  in  himself. 

To  destroy  all  di.Ntinction  between  men  and  women  in  character  rcj^re- 
sentation  wouM  be  to  mar  the  glory  of  each.  Our  great.'st  responsibilities 
are  in  the  line  of  uur  natural  endowment.  When  we  overuep  tills  line,  then 
our  way  lies  a;^ain.'-t  nature. 

In  the  example  from  Julius  C'.esar.  chosen  bv  t!ic  Committee,  we  tret  a 
glimp'je  of  the  home  life  of  l>rutus  and  lN)r.ia     a  home,  too,  whcie  love  is  a 
ruling  element;  hut  just  at   this  point   so  o'er.shadowed   bv  th?  spirit  (  f  con- 
spiracy that  Poitia  sjarcelv  l;no\\>  licr  husband.      l»ut  this  })hase  of   IJrutus' 
10 
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character  is  not  unlike  that  exhibited  by  some  of  the  statesmen  iind  profes- 
sional men  of  our  day,  great  in  the  business  to  which  they  give  their  time; 
but  time  and  thought  are  so  taken  in  that  line,  that  they  are  not  comfortable 
to  live  with,  and  anxiety  must  often  be  the  wife's  attitude. 

In  representing  these  two  characters,  1  must  make  a  voice  for  Brutus, 
while  1  give  Portia  my  own  voice;  and  some  of  my  good  brothers  present 
must  make  a  voice  for  Portia,  but  can  use  their  own  voice  for  Brutus.  I 
claim,  however,  that  the  reading  of  each  would  be  relatively  the  same,  and 
the  thought  prompting  that  representation  of  character  the  same.     Poitia 

says: 

JULIUS  C;€SAR.    Act  II.    Scene  I. 

Portia.  Bruius,  my  lord! 

Bnitus.       Portia,  what  mean  you?    Wherefore  rise  you  now? 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 

Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 
Portia.       Nor  lor  yours  neither.     You've  ungfntly,  Brutus, 

Stole  from  my  bed;     ....     Dear,  my  lord. 

Make  me  acquainted  with  your  capse  of  grief. 
Brutus.       I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 
Portia.        Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 

He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
Brutus.       Why,  so  I  do.    Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 
Portia.       Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours 

Of  the  dank  morning?  Wha(!  is  Brutus  sick, 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 

And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 

To  add  unto  his  sicknes<i?     No,  my  Brutus; 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 

A  woman  that  Ix)rd  Brutus  took  to  wife; 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 

A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded? 

Brutus.       You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 

As  dear  to  me  uk  arc  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart. 
Portia,        If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 

In  the  selection  from  Lear  we  also  have  a  picture  of  home  life,  i)ut  so 
different  from  the  other,  because  the  love  element  i.s  left  out  of  it.  In  our 
view  of  these  women  here,  we  judge  that  (joneril  is  like  her  fatliei,  and  we 
wonder  immedialely  if  Cordelia  is  not  like  her  mother,  anil  arc  (juite  con- 
tent in  the  thought  that  she  is.  KeL(an  is  one  in  whom  the  traits  of  l)olh 
father  and  mother  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  father's  cliaracter- 
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istics  predominate.  Voice  and  character  must  correspond;  and  we  will  give 
Lear  an  old,  guttural  voice;  Goneril  a  guttural  voice,  not  so  heavy  or  so  old 
as  Lear,  but  cold  and  unfeeling;  Cordelia,  a  simple,  pure  voice,  and  weaker 
than  we  gave  Portia  a  moment  ago;  and-  Regan,  a  voice  between  the  two; 
Goneril's  voice,  softened  a  little  by  the  mother  spirit.     Lear  says: 

KING  LEAK.    Act  I.    Scene  I. 

Lear.  Know  that  we  have  divided 

In  three  our  kingdom;  and  't  is  our  fast  intent 

To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age; 

Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 

Unhurthen'd  crawl  toward  death.     .     ,     .     Tell  me,  my  daughters. 

Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 

I'hat  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.    Goneril, 

Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 
Goneril.       Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter; 

Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space  and  liberty; 

Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare; 

No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour; 

As  much  as  child  e'er  loved,  or  father  found; 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 

Bej'ond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 
Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 

We  make  ihee  lady.     .     .     .     What  says  our  second  daughter. 

Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall?     Speak. 
Regan.  Sir,  I  am  made 

Of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister. 

And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 

I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love; 

Only  she  comes  too  short;  that  I  profess 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses; 

And  find  I  am  alune  felicitate 

In  your  dear  highness'  love. 
Lear.  To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever 

Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 

No  less  in  space,  validity  and  pleasure. 

Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril.     Now,  our  joy. 

Although  our  last,  not  least;  to  whose  young  love 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 

Strive  to  be  interes5»'d;  what  can  you  say  to  draw 

A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisieri?     Speak. 
Cordelia.     Nothing,  my  lord. 
Lear,  Nothingl 

Cordelia.     Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing;  speak  again. 

Cordelia.      Unhappy  thai  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 

My  heart  into  my  mouth;  I  love  your  majesty 

According  lo  my  bond;  nor  more  nor  less. 
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Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia!  mend  your  speech  a  little. 

Le^t  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 
Cordelia.  Good,  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me:  I 

Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 

Obey  you,  love  you,  and  mo»t  honour  you. 

Why  have  my  sister*  husbands,  if  they  <iay 

They  love  you  all?     Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 

That  lord  whose  hand  mu»t  take  my  plight  shall  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty; 

Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 

To  love  my  father  all. 
I^ear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this? 

Cordelia.     Ay,  good  my  lord. 
Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cordelia.     So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

It  was  my  intention  simply  to  read  these  passages  without  accom- 
panying action,  leaving  that  for  others  who  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
gesture.  Possibly,  however,  I  was  unable  to  confine  the  interpretation 
entirely  to  vocal  expression. 

The  dramatic  reader  that  interprets  to  the  fullness  of  a  responsive  nature, 
u.ses  voice,  gesture,  attitude  and  facial  expression  in  his  exposition,  sub- 
ordinated, however,  to  the  occasion;  remembering  always  there  is  an  eternal 
fitne.*-s  of  things  that  cannot  be  di.^regarded  in  artistic  work.  May  we  as 
men  and  women  in  our  profession  ever  prove  that  the  guardian  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  whose  magnificent  statue  stands  at  the  commercial  portal  of  our 
land,  welcoming  the  people  from  every  nation,  is  not  only  emblematic  of 
our  inborn  love  of  freedom,  but  also  of  our  virtues  and  worthy  character- 
istics  as  a  literary  people,  and  as  the  truest  interpreters  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  centuries? 

Mr.  Adams:  If  I  undcrj^^tand  correctly  what  has  been  said, — and  I 
believe  I  do,^ — I  fully  concur  in  every  statement.  Without  stopping  to  note 
very  carefully  the  mechanical  part,  the  one  who  has  preceded  me  has  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter.  While  we  must  take  certain  exercises  to 
make  the  body  free  to  expre>s  the  soul,  and  to  make  the  voice  perfectly 
flexible  and  eaj^y,  if  we  havtf  not  the  soul  and  the  th.)Ught  to  express,  no 
amount  of  flexibility  will  be  of  any  special  service.  However,  it  is  well  to 
kn«Av  sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  interest  at  least,  .something  of  tlic  different 
nutliods  employed  by  (iifferent  iu:peisonators  to  repre^cnt  the  voices  of  the 
opposite  sex.  1  lere,  perhaps,  sojiie  are  wrong  and  some  right.  1  confess 
nivself  n»)l  salisfieil  with  my  own  effoits,  and  feel  that  in  condng  here  my 
main  purpose  is  to  do  my  part  in  helpinj^  alonjj  the  t>l)jecls  souvjht  here,  by 
givin^^  you  wlial  little  experience  I  have  hati,  and  to  learn  from  you.  You 
will  observe  that  some  in  ehanjs'injLj  the  voice,  make  the  change  largely  in 
(pialitv;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  change  in  quality  denr.tes  rather  a  change 
in  character  than  in  sex.      I  will  not  say  thi'.t  it  is  impossd>le  for  a  person  to 
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so  cultivate  a  falsetto  voice  that  he  may  give  an  excellent  imitation  of  a 
pure,  full,  true  lady's  voice;  and  perhaps  so  to  cultivate  his  feeling  that  he 
actually  will  feel  it;  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  me  think  it  could  be  done  by  any  possibility,  is  from  hav- 
ing heard  one  or  two  male  sopranos,  whose  voices  were  so  rich  and  full 
that  I  could  not  believe  until  it  was  proved  to  me  by  the  voice  suddenly 
coming  from  a  height  to  a  depth  that  the  one  before  me  was  not  a  lady; 
whether  this  in  speech  could  be  applied,  or  not,  is  a  question.  I  say,  in  my 
opinion  it  may  be  possible;  but  it  is  doubtful.  I  cannot  do  it.  That  the 
falsetto  voice  is  sometimes  used  to  good  advantage  in  caricature,  there  is  no 
douijt;  but  that  is  true  in  setting  forth  a  gentlemen's  character  as  well  as  a 
lady's.  That  men  who  use  habitually  the  orotund  quality  find  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  change  to  a  lady's  voice — in  their  own  estimation,  at  least — 
by  the  use  of  the  ideal  normal,  I  think  is  also  generally  accepted;  but  for 
those  who  believe  that  ordinary  conversation  should  be  in  a  normal  voice, 
with  the  resonance  upon  the  hard  palate,  this  method  would  hardly  do. 
Then,  we  find  some  who  make  the  entire  change  in  character  and  pay  no 
attention  to  anything  else.  This  then,  must  eventually  be  the  plan;  that  it 
must  be  the  first  thought,  the  thought  to  be  carried  ail  through  and  used  at 
the  last,  I  am  convinced.  As  a  matter  of  interest  and  assistance  it  mav  be 
well  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  nearly  always  use  a  little 
different  pitch.  I  have  noted  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  one  who  preceded 
me  being  no  exception,  when  a  lady  represents  a  gentleman's  voice,  she 
loweis  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  unless  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man  raises 
that  pitch.  And  when  a  gentleman  represents  a  lady's  voice,  he  raises  the 
pitch  correspondingly,  usually  from  a  third  to  a  fifth.  This,  however,  once 
ra»^ntioned,  I  believe  is  sufficient.  But  how  even  this  is  varied  was  well 
illustrated  last  evening  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  selections  from  Hen 
Hur.  You  will  notice  that  in  the  representation  of  Ben  Hur's  voice,  at  one 
place  especially,  where  he  was  having  a  conversation  with  his  mother,  the 
voice  of  the  sjn  was  on  a  higiier  pitch  than  the  voice  of  the  mother.  This 
was  not  given  as  a  difference,  however,  in  their  sex.  The  variation  was 
made  by  the  difference  in  age  and  the  difference  in  feeling.  The  young 
man  was  excited;  his  voice  went  higher;  he  had  abo  the  voice  of  youth; 
and  the  mother  was  trying  to  calm  him,  and  she  had  the  voice  of  age;  so 
even  a  gentleman's  voice  may  go  higher  than  a  lady's,  and  a  lady's  go  lower 
than  a  gentleman's,  in  depicting  them.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  su;jgest,  and  believe  that  such  suggestion  must  in  every  ca^e 
come  from  within,  not  without. 

The  one  who  preceded  me  has  made  the  statement  that  whenever  a  lady 
tried  to  act  like  a  man,  she  became  ''mannish,"  not  manly.  It  is  just  as 
true  that  wiienever  a  man  begins  to  try  to  act  like  a  woman,  he  becomes 
womanish,  not  even  womanly.  Accordinglv,  of  all  the  plans,  change  of 
quality,  change  of  resonance,  change  of  pitch,  while  I  l)elieve  that  the  more 
common  one  and  the  more  successful  one,  speaking  simply  of  that  which  is 
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mechanical,  is  that  of  change  of  pitch,  I  also  believe  that  under  it  all,  and 
through  it  all,  must  be  the  one  motive  force  of  feeling  and  thought;  and  if 
we  turn  directly  to  the  example  that  is  given,  we  will  notice  in  the  first 
case  that  Portia  is  concerned,  as  has  been  stated,  and  approaches  Hrutus 
with  a  definite  purpose.  Her  love  for  him  is  leading  her  to  expose  her  own 
health,  as  many  a  kind  and  loving  wife  has  done,  in  order  to  bring  him 
back  to  himself.  Here  then  is  the  motive.  When  I  read  the  part  of  Portia 
my  thought  will  not  be,  what  am  1  going  to  do  with  my  voice;  but,  what, 
as  Portia,  do  I  try  to  get  Brutus  to  do?  How  does  Portia  feel?  That  is 
the  thought.  When  I  read  that  part  of  Brutus,  it  will  be  for  the  moment 
as  though  1  were  Brutus,  as  nearly  as  I  can  feel  it;  to  live  the  character,  to 
give  forth  just  what  Brutus  thought  and  felt,  to  feel  with  him  the  restraint. 
He  feels  that  he  dares  not,  he  must  not  let  out  the  secrets  of  state;  he 
muFt  not  let  her  sorrow  and  worry  over  those  things  of  such  great  moment; 
and  so  love  for  the  state,  but  above  all,  love  for  his  wife,  leads  him  to  be 
quiet.  Every  one  of  those  emotions  must  struggle  in  my  heart,  if  I  give  it 
correctly.  And  in  direct  proportion  as  these  emotions  do  struggle  within 
me  and  seek  their  proper  outlet  through  the  face  and  the  body  will  I  inter- 
pret properly  the  part.  (The  speaker  here  read  from  Julius  Caisar.  Act  II. 
Scene  I.     See  page  234.) 

In  the  study  of  Lear,  I  will  say,  that  while  my  reading  will  be  something 
different,  perhaps,  from  the  one  who  has  preceded  me,  and  still  more  differ- 
ent from  that  which  I  have  just  given,  I  do  not  desire  it  to  be  inferred  that 
in  either  case  I  consider  my  reading  preferable.  I  find  that  I  never  read 
anything  twire  alike.  Some  of  you  may  disagree  with  me,  but  I  am  candid 
in  saying  that  I  do  not  read  anything  twice  alike.  According  as  I  feel,  I 
read;  sometimes  I  might  come  nearer  the  true  inteiprelalion,  sometimes 
farther  from  it.  I  agree  as  regards  the  characters,  l^ut  there  is  one  element 
I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  make  more  prominent:  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction, and  it  is  probable  I  may  change  my  mind  now  after  thinking  of  it. 
It  will  not  be  the  first  lesson  1  have  taken  from  Mrs.  Irvrng  in  this  regard. 
1  look  upon  these  two  characters,  Goneril  and  Regan,  as  hypocrites.  The 
hypocrite  always  overdoes.  Vou  remember  how  Richelieu,  looking  suspi- 
ci(jusly  after  one  of  the  characters  who  has  just  l>een  at  his  side,  and  upon 
Wijom  he  has  conferred  promise  of  honor,  says:  "  Me  lK)vved  too  low  I"  I 
do  n(»t  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  a  h\  pocrite  and  not  overact  the  part. 
.So,  in  this  case,  that  is  the  difference  in  the  charr.cters.  Now,  we  will  turn 
directly  to  the  lines  themselves.  If  I  "put  on''  it  is  because  1  l>ei;eve  the 
character  "puts  on."  (The  speaker  then  read  as  f(»llows:  Kim,'  Lear. 
Act  I.     Scene  I.     See  page  235.) 

Chairman  L'ndkrhii.l:  I  am  sure  we  nuisl  all  regret  now  more  tlian  we 
ditl  at  tile  outset  that  we  lost  fifteen  niinutes  at  the  i-tart.  1  must 
remind  members  that  we  hope  to  receive  more  questions  to  be  answered 
Tluirsdav  morning. 

Adjourned. 
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CHARLES  F.  UNDERHILL.  Chairman. 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1898 — 12:00  to  i;oo  p.  m. 

Chairman  Underhill:  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  lime  is  so  shoit,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scotch  dialect  only.  Mrs. 
Frances  Carter,  of  Toledo,  has  consented  to  open  the  subject. 


SHOULD  THE  SCOTCH  DIALECT  BE  GIVEN  LN  ITS 
PURITY  OR  PARTIALLY  TRANSLATED. 


Mrs.  Frances  Carter. 


No  branch  of  literature  has  received  more  sefious  an:!  detailed  consider- 
ation from  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  letters  than  that  of  homely 
dialect.  It  has  been  conspicuously  prominent  since  the  beginning  of  modern 
written  thought  and  utterance.  From  Shakespeare  to  Dickens,  from  Dickens 
to  Maclaren. 

These  writers  have  shown  that  dialect  and  forceful  and  substantial  man- 
ner convey  to  us  a  po.>ilive  strength  of  soul,  dignity,  beauty  and  grace, 
purity  and  sweetness.     It  does  all  this  as  surely  as  refined  speech  and  action. 

In  the  study  of  dialect  we  are  permitted  to  view  the  out-lying  wilds  of 
culture  and  civiliz.ition.  We  learn  of  nature  in  its  simplicity;  we  view  con- 
ditions, crude  perhaps  and  homely,  but  none  the  less  refreshing  and  elevat- 
ing. The  reader  here  finds  broad  fields  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  art. 
Through  dialect  as  through  choicest  English  we  move  to  sympathy,  arouse 
to  indignation  and  delight  with  wit  and  fancy.  It  is  Nature's  voice  speak- 
ing to  us  and  it  penetrates  and  awakens;  it  soothes;  it  delights. 

As  interpreters  of  literature  then  we  should  as  reverently  enter  into  the 
use  of  dialect  as  choicest  English.  Our  efforts  in  this  scholarly  and  elegai  t 
direction  suffer  no  neglect—  in  this  we  must  be  schoolel — so  must  we  be  as 
diligent  in  the  study  and  use  of  dialect  before  we  attempt  to  be  its  inter- 
preters. To  become  a  successful  dialect  reader  the  first  qualificat'oa  is 
a  love  for  the  people  we  would  impersonate. 

Mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  words,  in  the  manipulation  of  tone,  in  facial 
expression,  mu>>t  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  affection 
for  the  ones  whose  thoughts  we  would  translate.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  love 
of  Kiley  fnr  the  people  of  his  lloosier  State;  do  we  doubt  the  love  of  Field 
for  the  children;  had  Jjiel  C.  Harris  not  loved  tlie  people  of  whom  he  wrote 
could  he  have  gathered  up  the  legends  of  the  slaves  and  yielded  them  to  us 
so  affettionatelv?  Had  not  Maclaren  loved  ".Auld  Sc^jtiand"  could  he 
have  given  us  Werluni  M  Lure,  The  Shrewd  Elspeth,  or  the  Saintly  Mar- 
garet? With  reverent  love  then  for  the  Sc(Htish  people,  which  must  follow 
an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  character,  we  begin  the  study 
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of  their  dialect.  Words  must  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  dur.ilion, 
original  and  altered  meaning,  pronunciation  must  be  given  special  thought, 
also  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  Scottish  dialact.  The  Scotch 
delivery  is  slow  and  deliberate;  the  rythm  measured.  A  Scotchman  thinks 
slowly,  he  weighs  well  his  words  before  they  are  spoken.  He  never  speaks 
lightly  or  frivolously.  He  is  serious  and  thoughtful  even  in  his  humor. 
This  is  because  their  lives  have  been  serious.  With  slow,  diligent  persever- 
ance their  daily  bread  has  l>een  wrung  from  mother  earth.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  bold,  rigorous  scenery.  They  have  wrestled  for  a  year  with 
the  weighty  problems  of  Galvanism.  Life  with  them  has  been  a  heavy 
march.  This  is  all  reflected  in  their  medium  of  speech,  in  its  movement  and 
delivery  (illustrating). 

In  beginning  the  study  of  this  dialect  it  is  natural  we  should  do  our 
thinking  in  English,  while  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  a  word  or  sentence. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  clear  understanding  of  accurate 
knowledge  in  our  own  minds,  concerning  definition  and  pith  and  point  of 
narration,  this  manner  of  procedure  is  logical  and  right,  but  we  should 
eventually  become  so  schooled  in  definition,  so  ready  in  perception  that  we 
may  think  as  well  as  pronounce  in  dialect.  One  is  not  considered  proficient 
in  French  or  German  unless  competent  to  converse  on  ordinary  subjects. 
Our  words  must  come  as  in  social  conversation  rapidly  and  easy,  not  with 
studied  translation.  We  should  be  just  as  exacting  with  ourselves  if  we 
would  be  interpreters  of  dialect.  If  we  wish  our  readings  to  be  soulful,  vivid, 
animated  ami  real;  if  we  would  efface  the  stamp  of  mimicry  and  lead  the 
listener  up  **Glen  L'rtach"  across  the  Highland  River,  or  seat  him  in  the 
"Auld  Kirk,"  and  flood  his  mind  with  quaint  and  orthodox  truths;  if  we 
would  lend  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  doctor,  or  up  the  rugged  and 
lonely  path  with  Flora  Campbell,  or  yet  farther  up  the  broken  path  and  into 
the  bordered  lane  that  fronts  the  home  of  Whinnie  Howe  and  seat  him 
Beside  the  Honnie  Brier  Bush;  if  we  would  present  the  living  pictures  of 
Scotch  life  and  landscape,  if  we  would  impress  with  Scolish  dignity  and 
orthodoxy,  pathos  and  irony,  our  words  must  be  the  instant  product  of 
thought,  attitude,  countenance,  gesture;  mu>t  evidence  reflection  of  Scotch 
thought.  In  recitals  dialect  should  neved  be  translated  into  English  in  order 
that  the  audience  may  more  readily  comprehend. 

The  power  of  an  altitude,  a  gesture,  or  an  expression  has  never  been 
over-estimated.  We  know  something  of  the  value  of  each.  Even  the  dumb 
instinctive  animal,  the  helpless  babe,  the  unfortunate  mute,  by  a  l(>v)k  or  an 
unarticulate  sound  readily  makes  known  his  thoughts.  Surely  we  should 
accomplish  as  much  by  our  various  powers  of  expression. 

H  the  thuught  expressed  possesses:  the  reader  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  else; 
if  it  permeates  mind  and  heart,  the  audience,  by  shades  of  tone,  accent  and 
manner,  l>v  gesture  and  facial  expression,  may  i)e  led  readily  to  follow  the 
speaker,  to  understand  each  {)hrase  and   ap])reciate  its  meaning. 

There  may  possibly  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.     .Special  circumstances  or 
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surroundinf(s  may  make  partial  translation  advisable.  But  one  will  scarcely 
ever  face  an  audience  now  that  will  need  enlightenment  in  the  way  of 
translation;  if  enlightenment  is  needed  give  it  by  gesture  and  facial  expres- 
sion and  shades  of  tone. 

Another  potent  reason  why  we  should  not  translate  is:  all  translation 
weakens  the  force  of  the  thought.  In  translation  from  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Geiman,  the  thought  suffers  a  loss  of  vitality  of  life,  of  beauty;  the  same 
holds  true  of  translated  dialect. 

History,  fiction  and  general  literature  have  long  been  prodigal  in  their 
delineation  of  Scotch  character  and  characteristics.  When  we  use  the 
Scotch  dialect  we  do  not  impersonate  a  mysterious  legendary  being,  known 
only  to  students  of  history,  but  a  living,  thoughtful  personality,  of  whose 
mental  traits  and  of  whose  language  a  great  deal  of  general  information  has 
been  di^seminated.  It  only  remains  for  us  who  would  impersonate  the 
Scotch  character  to  give  it  its  full  strength  and  beauty  and  purity.  We 
must  give  the  people  that  special  knowledge  and  insight  into  Scottish  life 
and  character.  Our  interpretation  must  be  full  of  feeling,  intelligent  and 
forceful.     This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  dialect  in  its  purity. 

At  the  close  of  her  remarks  proper,  Mrs.  Carter  gave  an  illustration  of 
the  Scotch  dialect,  prefacing  her  reading  by  again  repeating  her  statement, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  Scotch  dialect,  slow,  measured  rhythm  is  necessary. 
Mrs.  Carter  read  the  following: 

THE  LITTLE  MINISTER.    Chapter  X.     Page  87. 

J.  M.  Bakmis. 

Waster  Liinny.  "  When  Mr.  Dishart  gave  out  Ezra,  he  sort  o'  kecked  round  the  kirk 
to  find  out  if  he  had  puzzled  onybudy,  and  so  there  was  a  kind  o'  a  competition  among  the 
congregation  wha  would  lay  hand  on  it  first.  That  was  what  doited  me.  Ay,  there  was 
Ruth  when  she  wasna  wanted,  but  Ezra,  dagont,  it  looked  as  if  Ezra  had  jumped  clean  out 
o'  the  Bible  " 

"  You  w.isna  the  only  distressed  crittur,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  was  ashamed  to  sec  Eppie 
McLaren  looking  up  the  order  o'  the  books  at  the  beginning  o'  the  Bible." 

"  Tibbie  Bir!»c  was  even  mair  brazen,''  s.iid  the  post,  **  for  the  sly  cuttie  opened  at  Kings 
and  pretended  it  was  Ezra." 

"None  o'  thac  things  would  I  do,"  said  Waster  Lunny,  "and  sal,  I  daurcdna,  for 
Davit  liunan  was  glowering  owcr  my  shuther.  Ay,  you  may  scowl  at  me,  Elspcih  Proctor, 
but  as  far  back  as  I  can  mind  Ezra  has  done  me.  Mony  a  time  afore  I  start  for  the  kirk  I 
take  my  Bible  to  a  t|uict  place  and  look  Ezra  up.  In  the  very  pew  I  says  canny  to  myscl' 
*  Ezra,  Nchemi.ih,  Esther,  Job,'  the  which  should  be  a  help,  but  the  moment  the  minister 
gi'es  out  that  awfu'  book,  away  goes  Ezra." 

Chairman  Undkriih.l:  Miss  Katherine  Oliver,  of  New  York,  has  con- 
sented to  take  pait  in  the  discussion,  and  will  now  address  you. 

Miss  Ol.lVKR:  1  think  Mrs.  Carter  has  said  all  there  is  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  I  (jiiite  agree  with  her  that  we  should  give  dialect  in  its  purity. 
I  will  add  one  other  tlxnighl  to  what  she  has  said  about  taking  time  in 
giving  Scotch  dialect.     There  is  another  reason,  1  think,  why  lime  is   very 
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important,  and  that  is,  because  the  audience  roust  translate  into  English  in 
listening;  and  if  you  hurry  it,  if  you  do  not  give  time,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  translation,  to  know  just  exactly  what  you  mean  l)efore 
you  go  on.  1  think,  of  course,  the  first  object  is  to  be  understood,  even  in 
dialect.  If  you  are  not  understood,  then  it  is  like  "Sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  " — does  not  do  any  good.  But  I  think  we  often  underesti- 
mate the  intelligence  of  our  audiences.  I  remember  one  night  in  New  York 
when  1  was  giving  a  recital,  the  editor  of  the  Scotch-American  was  present 
— I  forget  his  name  now — and  he  came  to  me  afterwards  about  it.  He  is 
a  Scotchman  himself— and  he  said  that  that  was  all  right,  but  that  he 
thought  I  should  not  give  it  so  broadly  as  I  did,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  audience,  who  would  not  be  able  to  understand  me;  and  he  gave 
me  some  suggestions  as  to  changing  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words. 
But  in  coming  home  with  the  people  who  were  entertaining  me,  and  who 
were  pure  American,  never  had  any  Scotch  blood,  I  asked  them  what  they 
thought  about  it.  They  said,  no,  not  to  change  at  all,  becau^^e  they 
understood  it  perfectly,  everything  that  I  had  said;  th^y  thought  it  would 
spoil  it  to  translate  it  into  Knglish.  Had  it  been  the  other  way,  had  the 
English  people  criticized  me,  and  the  Scotch  wished  to  keep  the  full 
dialect,  then  I  would  have  given  the  criticism  more  consideration  than  the 
other  way. 

To  give  dialect,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  possible  way  is  to  have  heard  it 
so  much  that  the  sound  of  it  is  in  your  ears  when  you  are  saying  it,  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  try  to  think  about  it,  or  to  wonder  how  t.)  pronounce  the 
different  words;  but  you  hear  in  your  own  mind  some  Scottish  voice,  what- 
ever the  lanj^uage  may  be,  and  so  you  are  actually  thinking  Scotch.  Then 
there  is  another  point;  when  one  is  not  so  familiar  with  it,  they  are  apt  to 
ove*r-do  It;  that  is,  t.>  give  it  t.)o  differently  from  the  English.  It  is  merely 
a  shade;  in  the  Scotch  it  is  very  largely  on  the  vowels,  and  a  person 
attempting  it  who  has  not  heard  it  sutliciently  to  be  familiar  with  it,  tries  too 
hard,  you  know,  to  make  it  different  from  the  English.  For  instance,  I 
have  heard  them  say:  (Illustrating  the  different  treatment  of  the  vowel 
sounds  by  different  impersonators.)  There  is  a  Kttle  shade  of  difference 
from  the  Knglish  pronunciation  of  certain  vowels,  and  the  sound  of  **  ch"  as 
in  "  riclit,"  etc.,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  Do  you  want  me  to  read 
this? 

Chairman  Undkbhmj.:  By  all  means. 

Miss  Olivkk:  The  first  selection  from  Burns, — in  reading  it,  1  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  spelling,  because  I  think  no  person  is  able  to  write 
Scotch  the  way  it  sounds,  and  so  you  cannot  follow  the  spelling;  you  ha\e 
to  give  it  the  way  you  have  heard  it,  the  way  it  sounds  to  you. 

Chairman  Undkrhill:  Well,  give  it  the  ordinary  English  reading  first, 
and  then  read  it  as  Sc<.tch. 

Miss  (Oliver  then  com})lied  with  the  retjuest. 
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FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 
Robert  Burns. 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangK  his  bead,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that! 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-Ktamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that! 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH.    Through  the  Flood.     Page  263. 

Ian  Maclakbn. 
Doctor  M.icLure.  "  It'.s  a'  richt  in  here,  for  the  wind  disna  get  at  the  snaw,  but  the 
drifts  are  deep  in  the  glen,  and  th'ill  be  some  engincerin'  afore  we  get  tae  oor  destination. 
Oor  worst  job  'ill  be  crossin'  the  Tochty.  Ye  see  the  bridge  hes  been  shakin'  wi'  this  win- 
ter's flood,  and  we  daurna  venture  on  it,  sae  we  hev  tae  ford,  and  the  snaw's  been  melting 
up  Urtach  way.  There's  nae  doo*  the  water's  gey  big,  and  it's  threatenin'  tae  rise,  but  we 
'ill  win  through  wi'  a  warstle." 

Mr.  Hynso.n:  I  think  if  we  could  read  the  dialect  as  the  two  ladies 
have,  then  we  oujjht  to  read  it  literally;  but  read  as  most  of  us  would  prob- 
ably do  it,  I  think  we  had  better  translate.  That  reminds  me  of  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  a  theological  stu:lent — who  is  not  studying  theology  with 
me,  but  voice- -sometime  ago.  lie  said  to  me  that  he  was  born  in  Ayr, 
Scotland,  and  had  lived  there  nearly  all  his  lift,  lie  said  that  he  studied 
elocution  there  unler  a  native  tinjhjr,  aaJ  that  they  uscJ  to  go  ba:k  in  a 
lot  and  recite  the  ".Address  to  the  Devil."  lie  said  that  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  was  an  unveiling  of  a  monument  there;  pait  of  the  monument,  the 
tablet,  had  been  given  by  American  people,  and  the  Americ.m  Consul  made 
an  address  of  present. it  .on;  and  in  that  address  he  recited  extracts  from  a 
num)>er  of  Burns'  poems.  The  student  said  that  an  old  Scotch  farmer 
!}tanding  along  side  of  him  remarked,  **T'hat  is  all  very  well,  but  you  can't 
teach  us  the  language  of  Hobby." 

1  have  no  knowlcvlge  of  Sc(  t.h  dialect,  and  I  think  a  great  many  of  us 
cannt.t  give  the  language  of  Scotland,  or  any  i  ther  language  unless  we 
understand  it.  These  tvv>>  ladies  have  Scotch  blood  in  their  veins;  there 
are  other  persons  who  have  Ir  sli  blo.xl  in  tlieir  veins  and  wh  »  might  give 
Irish  dialect  properly.  To  give  dialect  wed,  we  must  be  taught  the  lan- 
guage young,  must  have  mingled  when  we  were  young  with  per.sons  who 
spoke  that  dialect.  I  think  I  cm  give  the  negro  dialect  bett.r  than  any 
other,  because  '  was  born  in  a  community  which  wa.>  more  than  half  com- 
posed of  negroes;  but  fhtre  are  pei.^)ns  who  attempt  to  teach  ail  sorts  of 
dialect.  It  is  utterly  impos>ible  10  do  that  well.  It  is  not  in  the  pronunci- 
ation; there  is  something  intangible  in  the  t«)ne;  you  cannot  get  it  .success- 
fully unless  vou  s^tt  .t  early,  an»l  do  it  in  a  mea.«^ure  unconsciously,  1  have 
heard   per>ons  reciting,  or  giving   recitals,  who    aiteniptcd  to  use  Sotch. 
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German,  Irish  and  Negro  dialect,  and  you  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 
Their  rendition  was  exaggerated  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  Martin:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  a  difference  in 
dialects  in  different  parts  of  Scotland?  I  have  supposed  that  the  difference 
in  the  spelling  in  the  Scotch  poems,  and  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  differ- 
ent readers  of  those  poems,  was  because  of  that  difference  in  dialect  in 
different  paits  of  the  country.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was  once  told  that 
by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  said  that  the  dialects  differ  materially.  I  would 
suppose  that  that  would  account  for  the  difference  in  the  spelling;  but  I 
would  like  to  make  the  inquiry. 

Miss  Oliver:  That  is  true;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  dialects  of  Scot- 
land. Almost  every  province  has  a  different  dialect;  but  I  think  that  does 
not  account  for  th<^  difference  in  spelling.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  write 
Scotch  as  it  sounds.  Maclaren's  spelling,  for  instance,  is  very  bad.  They 
told  me  that  in  Scotland.  There  is  one  author — I  forget  who  just  now — 
whose  spelling  is  very  good  indeed,  but  that  is  the  best  thing  about  his 
book,  the  spelling  of  his  Scotch.  Another  author  told  me  that  he  had 
modified  the  spelling  in  his  book,  and  that  instead  of  trying  to  spell  out  the 
Scotch  as  it  sounded,  he  spelled  it  just  as  nearly  like*  English  as  possible, 
with  just  a  suggestion  of  the  dialect,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Ameri- 
can rea.ler  to  understand.  He  said  that  Scotch  people  reading  it  would 
think  uf  the  Scotch  any  way. 

Mr.  Merrill:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  the  real  purpose  of  dialect 
work,  unless  we  can  get  beyond  the  form  to  the  character  or  life  which  that 
dialect  is  supposed  to  represent.  I  believe  that  the  truth,  just  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hynson,  is  based  upon  this  fact.  So  many  look  at  the  dialect  form  and 
give  it  as  such  without  appreciating  the  real  purpose  or  the  life  which  is 
therein  manifested.  1  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  negro  dialect  which  we 
hear  read  is  mere  form  and  ridiculous  exaggeration.  It  is  not  an  exhibition 
either  of  the  negro's  talk,  or  of  his  life;  but  rather  the  buffoon  of  the 
minstrel  stage.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  same  trouble  exists  as  to 
other  dialects. 

Mr.  Flowers:  The  question  "How  to  Read  Dialect:  Is  it  Best  to 
Adhere  Strictly  to  the  Pure  Form  or  Partly  to  Translate?"  has  been  ans- 
wered in  the  negative  by  the  one  who  led  the  discussion,  who  advises  never 
to  translate;  and  some  very  good  reasons  were  given  why  we  should  adhere 
to  the  pure  form,  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  determine  upcm  that  form  and 
correctly  express  it  according  to  the  Scotch  dialect;  but  the  same  laws  hold 
for  the  reading  of  anything  else.  The  main  purpose  of  reading  is  to  pre- 
sent thought  and  emotion,  to  make  the  audience  feel  and  think  what  we  feel 
and  think,  which  thoughts  and  feelings  have  been  derived  from  the  literary 
producti<m  which  we  are  to  present;  if  the  selection  has  no  thought  in  it 
whicli  is  worthy  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  audience,  it  should  not  be 
preseuteil  at  all.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  people  read  dialect  for  mere 
dialect,  as  a  mere  elocutionary  gymnastic  or  linguistic  performance.      The 
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first  object,  then,  is  to  make  the  audience  understand,  and  if  it  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  t!ie  audience  shall  under-tand,  to  translate  t!ie  dialect,  then  the 
dialect  must  be  translated;  that  is,  dialect  is  a  wandering  away  from  straight 
English;  the  degrees  ti  which  it  has  diverged  may,  of  course,  vary;  and  if 
the  spelling  is  such  that  it  appears  that  it  has  wandered  so  far  away  that  if 
pronounced  as  spelled  it  cjulJ  not  be  understood,  then  you  must  come  back 
sufficiently  in  order  that  the  dialect  shall  be  nearer  straight  English,  so  that 
it  can  be  understood.  I  sh'>uld  think  t'.iat  would  be  a  goo!  rule  to  follow. 
For  instance,  I  presume  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  use  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  the  dialect  of  the  English  people  at  the  perio  I  which  they  cover,  as 
no  audience  as  a  whole  wouKl  Ihj  able  to  appreciate  them  if  so  read.  I 
would  therefore  make  an  except  on  anJ  make  the  rule  to  be  followed  by 
students  after  the  manner  I  have  indicated. 

Chairman  Underhii.l:  To  confine  your  remarks  to  the  extracts  here, 
would  you  read  those  any  differently? 

Mr.  Flowers:  I  should  be  wiser  in  not  attempting  to  read  them  at  all; 
but  if  I  did  read  them,  not  l>eing  a  Scotchman,  not  having  been  in  Scotland, 
not  having  been  taught  l>y  anybody  of  Scotch  blood  or  who  has  been  in 
Scotland,  I  could  not  give  the  dialect,  because  I  do  not  know  it.  If  I  go  to 
an  American  to  teach  me  Scotch,  I  must  first  be  sure  that  that  American 
has  it  correctly;  even  then  I  can  only  imitate  him.  If  not  sure  that  he  is 
right,  then  I  should  try  to  present  the  thought  and  feeling  and  genius  of  the 
people  as  nearly  as  I  could  without  doing  violence  to  the  English,  and  to 
the  feeliags  of  those  Scotch  people  who  might  be  in  the  audience. 

Mrs.  PkKSTON:  In  regard  to  the  negro  dialect,  I  think  that  its  peculiarity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to  our  race  is 
the  power  t.>  give  quarter  tones.  This  fact  has  been  proven  through  an 
examination  made  by  a  profes-or  of  music  in  Berlin.  It  is  owing  to  the 
sinicture  of  the  throat.  Because  of  thi.s  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
not  having  negro  blood  in  his  veins  to  give  a  correct  or  effective  represent- 
ation of  the  negro  dialect.  That  is  the  reason,  also,  why  we  find  the  repre- 
sentation K)\  this  dialect  so  exaggerated.  The  simple  dropping  of  the 
sub-vocal  elements  of  cert.iin  wor<ls  does  not  make  the  dialect.  I)uring  my 
twelve  years  of  teaching,  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to  train  others  in  the 
art — for  I  consider  it  an  art-  -the  givinq^  of  the  negro  dialect,  as  an  accessory 
to  the  many  branches  of  our  ait  which  we  are  here  studying.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  tliat  as  a  race,  my  people  are  getting  away  from  the  dialect,  some- 
thing so  beautiful,  so  sweet,  tliat  it  has  becfjine  a  power  whereby  many  are 
reachod  an  1  tnu'^ht,  F  )r  mvself.  dur'.ng  t!ie  p.ist  three  or  four  vrnrs,  I 
have  had  vcrv  little  opportuu  tv  to  te.icli  along  tiiis  line.  I  have  had  to 
teach  tloci'tion  wiiln  ut  the  nej;r  >  dialed.  1  hope  that  the  beauty,  which  I 
know  has  be.-n  .>een  in  it  and  is  !)'.Mng  seen  in  it  to  dav  b\  th«ise  who  are 
student.s  of  tljc  art  nf  elorut'.tiM.  will  le  transmitted  in  sinie  way;  that  thev 
may  be  willin':  niid  des  r  u;  of  maintaining  this  most  beautiful  way  of 
exprcs.-in-^  n\\\  thou-^ht  a  ul  free'l  >\\\    -the  negro  dialect. 
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Mrs.  DeVol:  Just  a  word  from  a  critic's  standpoint.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  dialect  writers  and  readers.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  unless  one  is  born  to  it,  or  has  been  able  by  environment 
and  education  in  the  dialect  itself,  to  learn  it  with  such  thoroughness  that  it 
became  a  part  of  the  mental  make-up,  like  one's  native  language,  it  is 
always  an  imitation,  and  not  the  genuine  thing.  But  it  is  still  my  exper- 
ience that  where  dialect  readers  have  tried  to  make  it  easv  for  their 
audiences,  they  have  generally  succeeded  in  making  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand. If  a  person  is  born  to  the  dialect,  they  have  the  thoughts  so  thor- 
oughly in  their  minds  which  they  wish  to  communicate,  that  it  seems  to 
transcend,  or  pass  through  the  actual  words  themselves,  and  you  hardly 
listen  to  the  form  of  the  words,  but  the  feeling  is  yours,  whether  you  could 
really  write  it  out  afterwards  or  not.  I  noticed  that  particularly  in  Miss 
Oliver.  In  Scotland  she  gave  the  selections  which  she  has  given  here,  and 
they  were  understood  thoroughly  by  the  natives.  They  thought  that  she 
was  one  of  themselves,  as  far  as  dialect  was  concerned;  and  when  she  gives 
the  dialect  in  America,  they  hnd  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  sentiment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  reform  in  the  matter  of  dialect;  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  funny,  but  is  intended  to  convey  to  our  minds  how  other 
people  give  life  to  their  thoughts,  and  1  think  there  is  no  trouble  in  making 
yourself  understood  if  you  use  their  language.  To  give  dialect  diluted  is 
like  skimmed  milk  and  water. 

Miss  Babcock:  Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Oliver  have  represented  the 
Scotch  dialect  for  us;  but  we  have  with  us  a  representative  woman  of  her 
race,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  negro  dialect  perfectly;  and  1  would 
like  to  ask  that  she  be  requested  to  favor  us  with  an  example  of  that.  Let 
us  hear  Mrs.  Preston. 

Mrs.  Preston:  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  honor.  I  fear  that  I 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  come  up  to  your  requirements  from  the  fact,  as  stated 
before,  that  1  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  subject  of  late  years;  but 
I  will  make  the  effort.  While  I  think  that  Irving  Russell  has  given  us  the 
best  form  of  negro  dialect  with  which  I  am  ac(}uainted,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  recite  from  him  at  this  time,  but  will  give  you  a  poem  by  Will  Carleton, 
called  "The  Funeral."     (Mrs.  Preston  then  gave  the  recitation.) 

Mrs.  Obkr.ndorfer:  I  am  a  true  Southerner,  born  and  bred,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  Mrs.  Preston  did  herself  justice,  as  far  as  the  dialect  was 
concerned.  The  selection  was  heartily  enjoyed,  but  won't  yuu  plca.se  give 
us  something  that  is  really,  really  negro,  because  1  know  just  what  it  is, 
you  know. 

Mrs.  pRKsroN:  May  I  ask  from  what  part  of  the  South  the  lady  comes? 

Mrs.  Ohkrndokfkr:   I  was  born  in  Georgia.    1  am  from  Tcxun  at  j)resent. 

Mrs.  Prksion:  Will  the  lady  remember  I  am  from  Vir<;:inin,  and  that 
the  dialects  differ,  as  thev  do  throughout  all  sections.  Il  would  be  im- 
possible, unless  I  had  been  living  in  Gecjrs^ia,  to  ^ive  the  Georgia  dialect. 
In    Kentucky  the   dialect   is  almost  tli*^   same  a.s   in   Virj^inia.      I  have  not 
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taught  dialect  in  four  years,  and  rarely  speak  it;  in  fact,  must  not  speak  it 
in  tlic  college  in  which  1  have  been  teaching.  I  think  I  yet  retain  some  of 
its  beautiful  intonation,  however.  I  think  I  can  say  that  without  egotism, 
because  that  cannot  be  taken  away,  being  a  part  of  the  birthright.  If  you 
wish,  I  will  give  you  a  selection  for  the  humor  in  it,  entitled,  **Chri.«tmas  at 
the  Quarters."     (Mrs.  Preston  recited  the  same.) 

(Voices  from  different  parts  of  the  Hall:  Mrs.  Oberndorfer,  Mrs.  Obem- 
dorfer!) 

Mrs.  Oberndorfer:  I  have  only  lived  in  Texas  for  eighteen  months, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  apropos  of  the  subject.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
theatrical  troup  from  the  North  came  to  our  town  and  presented  a  play 
called  "Alabama,"  and  about  one-third  of  the  audience  left  the  opera  house 
in  ignorance  of  the  thread  of  the  story,  simply  because  the  troup  tried  to 
imitate  the  southern  dialect,  but  being  utterly  unable  to  do  it  properly,  the 
audience  could  not  understand  it.  Everybody  went  home  asking  their 
neighbors  what  in  the  world  those  people  were  trying  to  say.  One  of  the 
managers  or  actors  came  before  the  footlights  and  said  that  they  would  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience,  because,  of  course,  we  would  realize  that  it 
was  a  characterization,  and  they  were  not  perfect  in  it.  It  was  not  even  an 
imitation  of  negro  dialect.     It  was  not  an  imitation  of  anything. 

Chairman  Underhill:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  wish  to  state  that  Miss 
Mary  A.  Blood,  of  Chicago,  will  preside  over  the  Question  Box  tomorrow, 
and  will  receive  from  you  in  the  meantime  such  questions  as  you  desire 
answered. 

Adjourned. 


CHARLES  F.  UNDERHILL,  Chairman. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  Conductor. 
Thursday,  June  30,  1898—12:00  m. 


QUESTION  HOUR. 


Miss  Blood:  "How  can  readers  overcome  the  tendency  to  think  of 
words  rather  than  of  the  ideas  which  are  conveyed  by  them?"  Answer 
requested  from   Professor  \V.  B.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  cultivate  imagery. 
Compel  the  mind  to  SL*e  not  \\\t  word,  but  the  picture  for  which  the  word 
stands,  or  the  emotion  for  which  it  stands,  or  the  (juality,  or  sense,  or  some- 
thing else,  so  that  the  word  docs  not  ^tand  first  in  your  thought.  In  the 
second  place,  cultivate  familiarity  with  words,  great  facilit\  in  diction,  so 
that  if  the  right  word  does  not  come,  a  better  wr>rd  will  come.  I  believe 
that  the  great  secret  is  in  learning  to  move  forward.  ( )f  cour>e  this  refers 
particularly  to  extempore  speeches.     Have  a  dozen  words  out  of  which  you 
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can  choose,  if  the  right  one  docs  not  come  to  your  hand;  whether  that  will 
do  in  recitation  depends  somewhat  on  wliether  you  have  prose  or  poetry.  I 
believe  if  I  were  reciting  from  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  or  Dickens,  I  would  not 
try  to  get  the  precise  word,  simply  because  he  chose  to  use  that  word,  but 
because  it  stands  for  the  cohcepticm,  the  image,  the  thought  which  the 
author  aimed  to  give.  1  believe,  however,  that  even  Dickens  himself  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  that  you  would  slip  in  some  word  of  your  own  at  a 
p:irticular  spot,  and  so  move  ahead  in  the  sentence  or  paragr.iph,  than  to 
have  the  movement  broken  up  and  the  effect  destroyed,  by  .* tapping  to 
recall  tie  precise  word  used  by  the  author  at  that  particular  po  nt.  1  am 
perfectly  sure  Dickens,  or  any  other  man — I  think  even  most  of  the  poets — 
would  a  thousand  limes  rather  you  would  move  on  and  use  s(jmc  other 
word;  that  they  would  say,  if  consulted  by  the  reader,  use  the  word  you  are 
able  to  recall  on  the  instant  rather  than  go  in  vain  search  for  the  missing 
word.  The  worst  thing  one  can  do  is  to  stop — unless  you  stop  for  a  definite 
purpose.  A  word  will  now  and  then  elude  one,  and  if  that  word  stands  in 
your  consciousness  as  the  definite  and  only  measurement  of  the  particular 
shade  of  thought  that  niu.st  be  there,  then  that  shade  of  thought  you  must 
hold  in  vour  mind,  and  that  particular  word  as  the  representation  of  it. 

In  tli'j  third  place,  all  these  things  must  be  subordinated  to  the  great  pur- 
pose f»)r  which  you  speak.     This  constitutes  verbal  technicjue,  precisely  like 
vocal  or  ge>tur;il  technitjue.     How  is  one  to  gesture  while  not  thinking  of 
gesture?     That  is  the  same  thing.     Keep  in  mind  the  image;  employ  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  express  it  m  the  way  of  gesture;  then  if  you  don't  make 
the  gesture  you  originally  intended,  you  will  make   some  better  one.     In 
regard  tr)  words,  I  think  there  is  some  such  thought  that  a  certain  type  of 
analytic  mind  is  a  well  trained  mind;  but  you  know  there  are  certain  classes 
of  students,  who  from  long  habit  in  word  choining,  particularly  induce;!  by 
the  niceties  of  diction   insisted   upon   in   translations  from   foicign  t  ungues, 
get  a  habit  which  never  leaves  them,  like  that  (illustrating  by  pause  between 
words)  ttj  choose  a   word.     I   knew  of  a   lady  teiichcr  once  v.'ho  had   the 
invetLTiitj    habit    of   saying    when    she   dismisses   a  pupil    from   recitation, 
*'  That — will — do"  -"that    -will  do  -."     She  ilid    that    every  time.     Such 
habits  vtick  I )  people.     Vour  woids  should  come  l)y  one  complete  impulse; 
and  that  is  a  uiincijjle  wliich  1  think  may  he  followed  all  tht^  v.av  up.     Pos- 
sibly you    may  not    sl-j   ju>t  how   this   applies,  hut    I    will   illuslrat  •:    I    was 
fini.shing  my  l)reakfa.it  tlie  otlier  day,  an<l  my  little  s  x  year  oM  giil   war.  in 
the   otliLT   loom.     Sul  U'idy  slie   cjicuhi'cil,  *' nhl   what   a  lovclv   bu-ich   of 
ro^e^I"      I  >aid  t  •  Iv.r  mother.  **  Who  h.a.>  i^ivcii  Marv  some  icscn?"     "She  is 
recitin,,'^  lu'i    roa  lini^^   le;;>on   now,"  wa-  t'.it-   lep'v.      Whv  di  In't  s!ie  slop  on 
s<mie    wold,   foi    iii^taUvX',    '"lovclv" —  i'.hislraling    by    makini^^    a    pau^c)- 
•■  hunch   of   ro>c..?"     Simply    hccausc    >l;f  had    been    trained   aficr  tiie  vcrv 
cxjjlletit  m-  t!io  !  i-mplo\cd  hy  out  t.-ach  -is  in  (.  hicago  r.t  this  lime,  rnanv  nf 
t'.R-i-.i,  •»!  ii:iviii_:  ill-  i)iij>  l>  look  ;:t  t!v.*   v.ord   or  scnicrivc,  :at!..fy  tlioin:  jIvcs 
tullv   a>-  t  »   It,   and   \\\:-'.\   .siiut    tlvj    h  >  >k   uj) — t!ic   t;.'ai.lier   makes   pupiis  gf) 
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through  the  process  of  closing  the  book  in  every  instance — and  then  give 
the  verse  or  sentence  as  a  whole.  Now  you  see  the  application.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  to  make  the  words  come,  make  it  a  rule  never  to  stop 
for  them  at  all,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  begin  with  a  sentence  until  you 
see  right  through  it.  Make  the  pauses  where  your  mind  pauses.  One  great 
reason  why  persons  stop  and  wait  for  a  word  is,  because  they  do  not  know 
where  they  are  going  to  get  it.  See  where  you  are  going  before  you  launch 
out  on  any  sentence. 

Miss  Blood:  Are  there  others  who  wish  to  speak  to  this  question?  If 
not,  we  will  consider  the  next:  "Having  seen  and  heard  your  characters 
during  your  preparation,  must  you  again  see  and  hear  them  when  you  are 
reciting  them?" 

Miss  Katharine  Oliver  is  requested  to  answer  this. 

Miss  Oliver:  I  should  say  yes,  most  certainly.  It  is  true  that  when  you 
have  prepared  your  characters  beforehand,  and  gone  through  a  selection  a 
great  many  times,  you  can  do  it  from  force  of  habit  without  thinking  what 
you  are  about  at  the  time,  and  that  you  are  seeing  and  hearing  them.  But 
you  may  do  almost  as  if  you  did  hear  and  see  them  earlier.  There  is  one 
difference,  however.  Find  the  color  of  the  voice  which  moves  the  heart  of 
your  audiences  and  makes  them  feel.  It  may  tire  you,  but  you  will  tire  your 
audience  if  you  do  not  carry  your  characters  with  you,  and  make  them  work 
all  about  you.  Thus  you  make  the  audience  see  and  hear  the  people  you 
are  seeing  and  hearing;  for  the  moment  you  are  speaking,  you  do  see  and 
hear. 

Miss  Blood:  Are  there  others?  Next  then  is  a  question  Mrs.  Tisdale  is 
requested  to  answer:  "Can  one  do  more  effective  work  by  putting  himself 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  recitation  before  giving  it,  or  by  trusting  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  occasion?"  Is  Mrs.  Tisdale  in  the  room?  Perhaps  she 
is  detained. 

Miss  .Vldrich:  I  believe  Mrs.  Tisdale  is  attending  a  committee  meeting 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  this  hour. 

Miss  Blood:  Then  we  will  leave  the  question  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  McAvov:  All  who  depend  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  fail. 

Mrs.  Kilky:  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
temperament.  You  take  a  sluggish  slow-moving  temperament;  it  needs  to 
get  aroused  by  the  atmosphere  before  going  before  an  audience;  while  others 
are  so  quick  that  they  can  call  up  the  imagery  and  get  into  the  atmosphere 
at  once.     This  has  been  my  ol)servation. 

Mr.  Chamhkrlain:  That  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensitive, 
delicate  and  important  items  in  self-training,  to  know  when  to  begin  to 
steam  up.  1  remember  on  one  occasion  (the  reporter  will  kindly  not  take 
this  down)  when  1  was  studying  in  Philadelphia  years  ago— singing.  I 
was  to  give  Blumcnlhal's  "Queen  of  Love."  1  was  a  pretty  enthu>iaslic 
lover  in  those  days  —don't  take  down  any  of  tiiis,  please  —and  I  thought, 
there  is  something  which  1  can  say  with  enthusiasm;  and  before  I  was  to 
17 
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sing  it,  I  walked  the  streets  for  hours,  and  heard  no  noise,  no  rattle  of 
wagons.  I  was  absorbed.  I  heard  it  mentally,  heard  all  the  accompani- 
ment, got  chock  full  of  it — but  I  was  about  six  hours  too  early  in  working 
up  on  it;  and  by  the  time  I  came  to  sing,  it  was  as  dead  and  flat  as  if 
it  had  been  a  corpse  in  the  grave  four  days.  I  could  not  resurrect  it  at  all. 
I  did  go  through  with  it,  but  it  was  absolutely  dead. 

I  found  in  other  cases  that  it  was  necessary  for  mc  before  a  performance, 
whether  speaking  or  singing,  to  occupy  my  mind  with  something  else — 
have  a  committee  meeting,  or  go  down  town — do  something  that  would 
compel  me  to  keep  my  mind  away  from  it.  I  found  by  measurement  when 
to  let  the  thing  begin  to  boil,  and  not  let  it  boil  too  soon. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  That  does  not  imply  that  you  didn't  make  any  prepara- 
tion; but  you  kept  up  the  boiling  until  it  boiled  over. 

Mr.  Chambkrlain:  It  implies  that  you  may  prepare  too  hard  and  too 
soon  on  the  last  stretch. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Brown:  I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  preparation,  one  that 
goes  before  long  enough  to  get  over  this  difficulty  that  Mr.  Chahiberlain 
speaks  of,  and  then  the  other  that  comes  in  presence  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Soi»ER:  I  think  that  covers  the  ground.  Possibly  a  few  seconds  of 
preparation  just  before  the  delivery,  to  get  your  keynote  might  be  helpful. 

Miss  Babcock:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  more  prepa- 
ration we  have  beforehand,  the  better. 

Mrs.  Kiley:  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  so.  I  think  the  instance  given 
by  Professor  Chamberlain  illustrates  that  you  can  get  too  much  preparation. 
I  believe  he  is  right;  that  we  must  test  this  matter  for  ourselves  and  find 
out  what  is  best  for  us  individually;  and  1  think  also  it  depends  somewhat 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  and  on  our  own  powers  of  transmission  of 
emotion. 

Mrs.  Chilton:  I  had  an  idea  that  that  depended  upon  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  reciter.  Of  course  I  think  we  must  have  preparation,  and 
great  preparation;  and  personally.  I  like  to  think  it  well  over  before  1  begin 
the  recitation.  When  I  have  not  had  that  opportunity  1  find  that  1  did  not 
do  so  well  and  I  imagined  that  it  was  lack  of  artistic  ability.  1  thought 
that  when  we  became  artists,  we  were  able  to  put  on  that — get  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  AiJAMS:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  difficulty  here  is  a  matter  of 
terms;  if  one  was  training  for  a  race,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have  that  preparation  to  come  just  before  the  race;  he  could  not  say  that 
the  further  he  ran  before  the  race,  the  better  he  would  run  the  race  itself. 
That  is  the  contlition,  as  1  understand  it.  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was; 
he  had  run  too  far  just  befi^re  the  race.  The  preparation  slioukl  be  extended 
through  weeks  or  months  j)revious,  but  not  immediately  before. 

Mr.  CiiAMHKRLAiN:  If  all  of  US  were  men,  I  think  we  could  have  a  fine 
illustration  which  w<nil(l  exactly  (it.  If  1  am  going  to  make  a  running  jiini]), 
1  must  have  run  a  great  manv  times  before,  but  not  too  far  or  too  hard  just 
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before  the  jump,  only  just  enough  to  prepare  for  the  leap;  that  everybody 
must  know  for  himself.     Nobody  can  tell  him. 

Miss  Johnson:  I  believe  I  may  be  wrong  about  it, — I  believe  it  is  Inger- 
soll  who  says,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  extemporaneous  speech.  He 
means  by  that,  of  course,  that  the  things  you  are  going  to  say,  although 
called  up  instinctively,  are  the  things  you  have  lived  before;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  applies  to  this  case;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  depend  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  if  you  hadn't  thought  how  and  what  you 
were  going  to  say  befurehand. 

Miss  Blood:  There  is  one  side  of  this  question  which,  if  no  one  else 
wishes  to  speak,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  for  a  moment.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  getting  too  fully  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  very  exciting  selection?  Is 
there  danger  of  being  swept  off  your  feet  by  the  power  of  emotion,  and 
having  it  overcome  your  poise?     Is  there  a  d,anger  on  that  side? 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Yes,  madam. 

Mr.  B(JRGKss:  Isn't  there  danger  on  the  other  side,  as  with  a  clerg\'man, 
who  is  drifting  around  in  the  company,  and  e.xpected  to  entertain  every- 
body before  his  selection  ccmes  on,  of  his  dissipating  his  energy?  Is  there 
not  the  same  danger  of  one  who  is  to  give  a  recitation  dissipating  energy 
by  plunging  into  other  sorts  of  exclt«;ment?  I  understand  that  many  prefer 
to  be  alone  a  long  time  before  great  efforts,  to  consider. 

.Mrs.  McClelland  Brown:  I  believe  that  the  inspiration  comes  after 
contemplation  of  the  theme,  having  previously  prepared  it  very  thoroughly,  but 
not  having  worn  youiself  out  with  the  practice  of  it,  mentally  or  physically; 
that  the  mind  must  maintain  a  peaceful  attitude,  in  order  to  receive  and 
secure  inspiration,  will  be  clear  tj  any  one  who  looks  at  the  make-up  of  the 
mind.  Its  composition  is  not  all  feeling.  The  feeling  is  of  the  soul;  and 
when  the  mind  is  put  into  a  quiet  altitude  for  some  length  of  time,  it  is 
perfecily  prepare.l  for  th'i  inflow  of  soul  which  must  come  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  feeling  in  the  m.ittjjr  you  have  to  issue  forth.  Now,  the  .study  of 
the  subject,  of  course,  is  absolutely  necessary.  1  have  seen  a  great  many 
students  over-do  their  work,  studying  too  much  before  going  before  the 
audience.  They  exhaust  their  mentality — not  their  spirituality,  but  their 
mentality— to  such  an  extent,  th.^»t  thers  is  no  fibre  or  firmness  to  the  move- 
ment  of  the  feelings;  hence  I  would  always  advise  that  the  student  pause 
and  rest,  rest  mentally,  passing  from  other  people  but  for  just  a  few  mo- 
ments— perhaps  only  three  or  four  minutes,  piior  to  coming  on  the  platform, 
— thinking  it  ail  over  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement  which  would  be 
necessary. 

Mrs.  IrviN(;:  I  firmly  believe  in  preparation  before  hand;  such  prepara- 
tion of  words,  that  thcrj  is  no  possil^ility  that  ihey  will  escape,  so  you  will 
have  no  th  )Ughl  of  the  words.  Then,  as  you  come  before  your  audience,  or 
perhaps  while  you  are  in  the  audience  room,  there  are  many  occasions  — 
especially  if  your  reputation  must  be  staked  on  one  piece  before  that 
audience,  possibi)  on  more — tliere  are   many  occasions  where  the  situation 
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that  the  audience  themselves  have  made  for  you  is  such,  that  your  tact  must 
be  such  that  you  can  change  your  recitation  even  then.  I  don't  mean  to 
change  to  another  piece;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  we  would  not  always 
recite  the  same  piece  in  the  same  way;  that  what  would  be  a  proper  recita- 
tion for  one  audience  would  not  do  at  all  for  another.  The  occasion  makes 
the  necessity;  and  the  person  who  reaches  the  highest  success  in  elocution- 
ary work  before  a  public  audience,  must  have  tact  to  grasp  the  immediate 
situation — oftentimes  within  the  short  interval  of  two  minutes,  possibly,  as  a 
speech  or  song,  or  something  which  comes  before  your  recitation,  will 
influence  the  whole  movement  of  your  recitation.  That  you  should  recog- 
nize at  once,  or  else  your  recitation,  as  you  may  have  practiced  it,  may  be  a 
perfect  failure. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  I  have  an  illustration  which  seems  peculiarly 
apropos.  Chemists  tell  us  that  many  substances  when  placed  in  solution 
would  remain  in  a  jar  or  other  receptacle  perfectly  transparent,  so  that  you 
could  not  tell  that  there  was  anything  there  but  clear  water;  nevertheless 
thev  will  form  crystals  on  the  glass  in  different  ways;  sometimes  by  slow 
stirring,  sometimes  by  a  quick  rap.  Now,.l  think  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion may  be  thus  illustrated:  That  there  must  be  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
thought,  yet  the  treatment  differs.  Some  solutions,  like  some  substances, 
must  be  left  to  soak,  to  thoroughly  di.ssolve,  slowly;  others  be  stirred  through 
long  intervals;  others  again  must  be  rapped,  squeezed  or  pressed,  to  place 
them  thoroughly  in  solution.  Then,  they  may  all  crystallize  differently.  In 
some  temperaments,  the  result  comes  as  from  slow  stirring  for  an  hour  or 
two;  others  you  must  give  an  additional  shake;  others,  as  Mrs.  Irving  sug- 
gested just  now  are  aroused  to  action  by  an  instantaneous  rap.  As  to  these 
different  qualities  and  capacities  given  to  every  personality,  each  one  must 
learn  for  himself,  lie  who  wishes  to  become  a  true  artist  must  learn  how 
best  to  manipulate  himself  so  as  to  properly  crystallize  his  thought;  but 
there  must  be  in  all  cases  a  perfect  solution  of  that  thought,  a  thorough 
absorption  of  the  subject  into  one's  own  personality.  That  is  the  first 
desideratum.  It  may  take  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years  to  prepare  prop- 
erly some  special  selection,  that  it  may  crystallize  in  performance  with 
clearness  and  beauty. 

Miss  Blood:  I  always  receive  heli>  from  Professor  Chamberlain.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  grateful  fcjr  this  illustration.  As  there  seem  to  be  no  ()thers 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  topic,  1  will  read  another  (question  upon  a  subject 
in  which  we  are  all  sure  to  be  more  than  interested:  **To  what  extent 
shfjuld  classic  selections  be  given  to  a  mixed  audience."  Answer  requested 
from  Professor  Kdward  1'.  Terry. 

Mr.  Pkrrv:  l''ellow  Teachers,  we  have  heard  (juestions  brought  up  in 
vaiious  forms.  1  have  always  felt  that  we  needed  a  few  iacts  before  we 
could  answer  it  after  any  fashion,  and  I  am  pc)sitive  that  we  will  never 
agree  as  to  the  number  of  classic  selections.  1  don't  think  it  is  right  we 
should  agree.      That  would  he  my  fust  answer.     Vou  have  to  use  jutigment. 
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That  of  course  applies  to  anything,  but  it  is  true  here  more  than  anywhere 
else.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "mixed  audience" — put  in  quotation  marks? 
I  suppose  you  mean  a  commercial  town;  if  that  is  the  idea,  I  can  answer  it 
readily;  if  you  mean  a  literary  audience,  it  is  quite  another  matter.  If  you 
mean  an  artistic  audience,  it  is  still  another  matter.  When  one  goes  of  an 
evening  on  a  long  street  car  ride  to  some  theatre,  you  may  see  on  the  front 
of  the  car,  perhaps,  *'  Grand  Opera,  Faust,  this  week."  No  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  they  are  going  to  give  the  whole  opera  of  Faust  before 
a  commercial  audience.  They  are  there  to  make  money;  and  we  understand 
that  we  are  going  there  to  be  amused  if  we  can.  We  are  going  there  to  be 
recruited  for  the  week,  in  various  ways, — some  that  you  will  criticize  prob- 
ably— not  because  we  want  to  hear  Grand  Opera.  I  went  to  hear  a  so- 
called  Monologist,  who  was  set  forth  as  the  greatest  entertainer  of  the 
world,  or  something  of  that  kind;  you  have  read  such  circulars,  or  if  you 
have  not,  vou  have  read  press  notices  of  that  kin.i  containing  testimonials 
from  eminent  people.  This  was  an  entertainer  of  world  renown.  I  have 
forgotten  his  name.  By  the  way,  he  could  tell  a  story  so  that  he  could  hold 
an  audience,  so  that  they  would  be  back  in  three  minutes  after  drinking 
their  lemonade.  He  knew  how  to  tell  a  story.  He  taught  me  jjeveral  les- 
sons, or  impressed  upon  me  some  I  had  thought  of  before.  Now,  that 
Grand  Opera  might  give  one  scene  from  Faust — the  Prison  scene — or  one 
from  U  Trovatore. 

If  that  holds  a  lesson  for  you,  you  have  my  answer.  If  you  have  an 
audience  that  can  bear  all  of  Faust,  then  give  all  of  Faust;  if  you  can  do  it 
well.  If  you  cannot  do  it  well,  give  them  very  little — the  less  the  better. 
If  you  can  do  it  better,  put  on  the  scene;  and  it  you  can  put  on  the  whole 
opera  as  Powers  can  do.  put  on  the  whole  of  it  and  entertain  them.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  am  just  on  fire  on  this  subject.  It  happens  that  I  have 
been  at  issue  with  some  whom  I  love  as  men  and  teachers,  who  think  differ- 
ently, and  I  am  glad  to  find  support  in  this  convention.  I  was  severely 
criticized  in  one  case,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  bring  before  an  audience 
continued  funny  selections  from  first  to  last,  which  could  do  them  no  lasting 
good  whatever.  I  believe  that  in  connection  with  our  work,  it  is  well  to 
watch  the  audience.  The  best  plan  I  have  ever  had — a  suggestitm  derived 
from  others- -is  to  have  the  selections  I  expect  to  use — or  perhaps  double  as 
many  — all  in  mind,  have  them  upon  a  slip  of  paper  by  catch  titles,  if  there 
is  danger  of  my  forgetting  what  I  may  want,  then  watch  the  mood  of  the 
audience;  and  whenever  the  audience  is  in  condition  so  that  I  can  give  a 
heavy  selection,  1  do  so,  planning  to  give  the  heaviest  selections  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  program,  and  yrow  lighter  all  the  time  as  we  go  through; 
yet  ending  with  something  serious,  enough  so  that  we  are  all  in  our  normal 
condition  at  the  close.  I  believe  the  people  will  look  upon  elocutionists  as 
men  of  hi^ller  order  when  we  no  longer  make  monkeys  and  parrots  of  our- 
selves. 
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Mr.  Fulton :  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.  I  also  believe  that  the  excuse  many  have  for  giving  light  and 
trivial  pieces  is  not  made  known  to  the  public.  The  real  reason  is  that  they 
are  incapable  of  giving  a  translation  or  interpretation  of  the  stnmger  and 
better  literature.  I  think  there  is  the  secret.  Vou  will  find  that  a  f^reat 
many  p'jople  who  give  almanac  pieces  cannot  recite  Shakespeare.  They 
cannot  give  a  genuine  interpretatum  of  any  strong  literature.  Now»  I  should 
like  to  make  a  speech  of  about  fifteen  minutes  on  this  subject,  but  we  have 
with  us  a  lady  from  New  York,  whom  I  have  heard  talk  on  this  and  other 
subjects  in  a  most  delightful  way.  While  she  is  not  an  active  member  of 
this  Association,  1  am  goin^  to  ask  that  by  courtesy  she  be  called  upon  to 
express  herself  on  this  ()uestion,  which  I  know  lies  near  to  her  heart,  as  it 
does  to  all  of  us  who  are  earnest  speakers  and  readers.  I  refer  to  Miss  Ida 
Hen  fey. 

Miss  Bkmkey:  I  will  have  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  so  many 
limes  this  morning.  When  you  have  heard  so  much  with  which  you  agree, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  a  great  ileal  in  a  moment.  There  is  one  way  in  which 
one  can  look  at  this  point.  It  is  dreadfully  hanl,  especially  when  you  wake 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  feel  very  much  discouraged  with  youiself 
as  an  artis',  and  you  think  that  the  distance  you  have  climbed  up  hill  is  so 
shoit.  The  question  i.s.  how  much  shall  we  use  classic  literature  before  a 
mixed  audience?  I  want  to  take  one  sidetrack  before  I  think  of  the  main 
subject.  I  have  come  to  believe  -it  may  sound  verv  unorthod(  x,  vet  I  have 
come  to  believe,  it  is  not  what  you  read,  or  what  you  recite,  or  what  you  act 
-it  is  how  you  do  it.  Now,  there  arc  people  '-for  instance,  Joe  Jefferson 
will  never  play  or  agree  to  play  anything  but  Rip  VanWinkle,  and  see  what 
he  has  done  with  iti  He  is  a  great  ait.st  who  will  always  standi  for  clean, 
pure,  high  art;  iJion  lioucicault,  the  Irish  commedian,  and  yet  he  did  it  so 
that  he  made  himself  immortal. 

Our  individuality  must  (Ictetmine  what  v»'e  do  as  artists;  but  we  will  all 
agree  on  the  how.  that  it  iiuit-t  be  absolutely  perfect,  or  as  near  so  as  we  can 
make  it.  One  person,  for  exanijde,  Mdwin  lJ<H)tli,  cares  only  fcr  Shakes- 
peare, the  Fool's  Revenge,  Don  Ctsai,  etc.  Amther  individual  only 
doe>  humorous,  and  for  the  tragic  feels  no  ;ittravlioii,  simply  caiiuol  do  but 
the  one  th'ug;  yet  if  each  arti.^t  makes  tliat  which  he  or  >l.e  <loes  perfect 
bv  the  way  in  which  thev  do  it.  then  we  Iny  uix^n  their  he;uls  the  laurel 
wreath  and  feel  that  they  have  reached  all  tl:al  lan  l)e  accomplished.  Of 
course  vou  cannot  ijet  away  fnjm  the  fact  ihat  it  is  very  sweet  if  (iod  has 
])Ut  ii;to  yiiur  heart  U^  care  for  the  be^l  liter<ilure;  but  if  he  has  not,  if  you 
are  a  sowl)rette  reailer,  if  that  is  your  line  of  w«  rk.  then  make  it  .>o  noble 
tl'.at  vou  will  be  a  Joe  ]effer><»n  as  a  reaikr;  thiMi  you  are  a  j:re;.t  artist,  ytiu 
have  done  all  that  can  be  expected.  It  aU'.iali)  all  couk'S,  y«»u  see,  to  tic 
living  <jue>tion,  that  it  is  not  wlielliei  V'ju  aie  a  (icorue  Washington,  or 
whether  \ou  have  waslieil  dollies  nr  choppi.-ii  \v«i<»'l.  but  how  you  <lo  what 
vou  do;  and  the  man  wlii)   makes  j,'«»()ii   biicks,  ulii)  maizes   j^ood  nails,  who 
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builds  fine  bridges,  even  though  his  name  is  never  known  otherwise,  even 
though  he  may  live  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  he  is  one  of  the  kind  of 
men  that  the  world  wants,  that  it  must  and  will  have,  more  than  it  needs 
George  Washingtons. 

People  so  often  say,  **\Vhatcan  I  recite?  Do  you  know  something  enter- 
taining, something  suited  to  me?"  And  now  that  I  am  older,  I  can  say  to 
them — because  I  have  had  experience — "Recite  anything  you  like;  recite  the 
multiplication  table  if  you  like;  if  you  will  do  it  the  way  Modjeska  did,  we 
will  sit  at  your  feet  entranced."  It  was  said  of  her  that  at  a  banquet  they 
insisted  upon  her  reciting;  she  had  nothing  prepared,  so  she  counted  up  to 
one  hundred  in  her  native  tongue.  No  one  knew  what  she  was  saying,  but 
she  said  it  as  she  knew  so  well  how  to  say  it,  for  she  is  a  lady,  first,  and 
artist,  second;  and  they  thought  it  was  the  most  beauiifnl  recitation  they 
had  ever  listened  to.  There  have  been  some  of  our  best  artists  on  the  stage 
who  have  gone  to  their  graves  with  an  aching  heart,  liecause  they  never 
could  do  anything  but  low  comedy,  and  they  longed  to  do  Shakespeare. 
Now,  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  go  to  our  graves  in  the  same  way,  but  I 
hope  that  sometime  in  our  lives  we  will  come  to  the  wise  resolution,  that  if 
we  do  low  comedy  well,  that  that  is  the  thing  we  must  do,  that  that  is  the 
line  cut  out  for  us — because  that  is  determined  when  we  are  born,  our  indi- 
viduality is  there — that  we  will  do  it  so  gloriously  that  we  will  be  artists  in 
that  line. 

There  is  one  other  thing  about  classic  selections.  We  choose  our  friends; 
you  can  associate  with  any  one  you  happen  to  come  in  contact  with,  or  you 
can  choose.  You  can  read  any  book  that  lies  on  the  table,  or  you  can 
select;  you  can  read  what  seems  to  be  popular,  or  you  can  take  what  seems 
to  you  to  be  higher  and  better,  and  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  popular — but  you 
help  to  make  it  so.  Now,  as  our  longing  for  the  best  is  nourished  and  fed 
and  prayed  over,  we  do  rise;  and  after  all  there  are  so  few  great  artists,  that 
they  can  be  named  on  the  one  hand — those  who  were  great  enough  to  rise 
above  their  personality — you  have  to  go  away  back  to  find  enough  to  count 
on  one  hand. 

After  all  the  real  thing  that  counts  is  the  personality;  if  that  is  high- 
minded,  if  it  is  honest,  if  it  is  imbued  with  a  love  for  the  best  in  art,  then, 
even  if  you  are  doing  a  simple  negro  song,  which  some  people  laugh  at  and 
think  is  very  commonplace,  make  it  very  noble,  so  that  people  will  go  home 
and  say  they  have  heard  a  new  song,  something  new  has  come  into  their 
lives,  and  they  do  not  know  just  where  it  has  come  from.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  so  long  as  they  are  made  better. 

Mr.  McAvca':  I  have  seen  somewhere — 1  think  it  was  said  by  an  accom- 
plished divine  -that  the  mantle  of  tragedy  had  fallen  upon  the  theatre,  and 
not  the  liigliest  class  of  theatre.  The  last  remark  which  the  speaker  made 
recalled  that  to  my  mind.  1  have  seen  people  in  a  theatre  where  nothing 
but  comedy  is  phiyed,  where  it  is  low  comedy,  even,  made  better,  made 
ashamed  of  themselves, 'made  to  cry  at  crime;  and  if  the  reader  standing  on 
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the  platform  can  do  the  same  thing,  he  will  accomplish  the  same  pupose. 
But  here  is  another  thing:  Men  who  are  engaged  at  their  desks  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  per  day,  will  not  go  to  witness  a  tragedy;  they  have  been 
witnessing  that  the  whole  blessed  day;  they  have  it  in  their  lives,  continually 
struggling  for  existence;  but  they  want  somethiag  that  will  lift  them  up. 
Good  comedy  may  do  that,  and  in  giving  an  entertainment,  public  readers 
should  take  this  into  account. 

Miss  Aldrich:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  modern  method  of  adapting 
stories  from  books  is  something  that  applies  to  this  question.  We  have  so 
many  beautiful  stories  in  these  modern  times  that  are  being  taken  up  and 
adapted  by  our  great  readers  and  reciters,  and  given  a  place  in  evening 
entertainments.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  adaptations  are  interesting  to 
any  sort  of  an  audience,  it  makes  no  difference  how  mixed.  At  the  same 
time  the  result  is  educational,  both  to  the  one  who  prepares  the  adaptation — 
for  it  requires  good  brain  and  thought  to  do  that  properly,  and  great  study 
of  the  story  or  novel  which  is  to  be  condensed — and  it  also  gives  instruction 
to  the  audience.  I  think  this  suggestion  furnishes  one  answer  to  the 
question. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 


CONDENSED  REPORT  OF   THE    BUSINESS   TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF   THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  27,   3  P.   M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program  President  True- 
blood  called  for  the  Reports  of  Standing  Committees.  Mr. 
Hannibal  A.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee, 
then  made  a  report  which  was  concurred  in  and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged,  after  which  reports  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Virgil  Alonzo  Pinkley,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  These  being  favorably  received 
the  Committees  were  continued  for  further  service.  The 
report  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  not 
having  been  received  was  temporarily  passed:  later  on,  how- 
ever, it  was  acted  upon  and  its  suggestions  favorably  con- 
sidered. The  Secretary  then  read  letters  of  greeting  and  well 
wishes  from  the  following:  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  of  Chicago;  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Harriet  Webb,  Miss  Alice  Decker, 
Mr.  George  R.  Phillips,  Miss  Annie  Warren  Story,  all  of  New 
York;  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Melville  Bell,  of  Washington,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Underbill,  Chairman  of  Section 
11,  in  making  an  announcement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  his 
section,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  marble  bust  of 
James  E.  Murdoch  had  been  recently  placed  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati  and  suggested  that  some  honor  be  done 
to  his  memory  by  the  Convention  then  in  session.  President 
Trueblood  announced  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  a 
motion  looking  to  the  a|)pointment  of  a  special  committee 
for  that  purpose,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  McAvoy,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Lucia  J.  Martin,  he  was  so  instructed  to  act. 
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After  considerable  discussion,  the  business  of  electing  a 
nominating  Committee  was  made  a  special  order  for  Tuesday 
at  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

Mr.  Pinkley,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  emphasized 
particularly  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  members,  of 
attending  to  the  railroad  certificates.  It  being  impossible  to 
secure  reduced  rates  unless  the  members  would  get  certificates 
when  purchasing  tickets. 

Adjourned. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,    lO  A.  M. 

After  the  general  discussion,  President  Trueblood  announced 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  take  action  in  recognition 
of  the  life  and  service  of  James  E.  Murdoch,  as  follows;  Mr. 
Hannibal  A.  Williams,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Rilev,  of 
Chicago;  Miss  Emma  A.  Greeley,  of  Boston;  Mr.  William  B. 
Chamberlain,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Robert  I.  Fulton,  of  Delaware,  O. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  to  take  up  the  work  of  that  Committee,  Mrs. 
Laura  J.  Tisdale,  of  Chicago,  Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot,  of  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  Edward  Auiherst  Ott,  of  Des  Moines. 

S|)ecial  announcement  was  then  made  by  Chairnjan  Pinkley, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  the  Electric  Car  Ride 
which  had  been  tendered  the  Association  by  the  Local  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  and  the  Reception  and  Lawn  Fete  at  the 
private  residence  of  Cxeneral  Goshorn  the  following  evening. 
It  was  further  announced  that  a  group  picture  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  would  be  taken  on  the  afiernoon  of 
Wednesday,  and  the  members  were  requested  to  meet  on  the 
steps  of  Music  Hall. 

Adjourned  for  special  business  at  i  o'clock  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,    I    p.   M. 

President  Trueblood  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the 
election  of  a  Nominating  Committee  became  the  special  busi- 
ness of  the  hour.  After  the  readiuij:  bv  the  President  of  the 
following  resolutions  passed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Association  -  "  Resolved:  That  no  member  of  this  Association 
who   has  not   been   a  member  thereof   for  at   least    two   years 
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shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  the  Nominating  Committee," — 
the  following  were  elected  by  ballot:  Mrs.  Rose  Ohliger 
Anderson,  of  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale,  of  Chicago; 
Mrs.  Laura  L  Aid  rich,  of  Cincinnati;  Miss  Martha  Fleming,  of 
Chicago;  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Blanchard,  of  Chicago. 
Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,    lO  A.   M. 

In  closing  the  regular  program  of  the  morning,  President 
Trueblood  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the 
Question  Box  for  Friday  and  made  special  announcement  in 
regard  to  the  published  reports  of  the  .\ssociation,  offering  to 
the  members  an  opportunity  to  secure  at  small  cost  the  full  set 
of  annual  reports.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
called  for  that  afternoon. 

Adjourned. 

THUR.SDAV,   10  A.  M. 

President  Trueblood  called  for  a  report  from  Mr.  Hannibal  A. 
Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tribute  10  James  E. 
Murdoch.  The  report  made  by  Mr.  Williams  was  received 
with  much  favor  by  the  Convention  and  its  full  recommenda- 
tions concurred  in.     (See  proceedings,  page  150.) 

President  Trueblood  then  announced  that  the  Local  Com- 
mittee on  Kntertainment,  of  which  Mrs.  Virgil  Alonzo  Piuklcy 
is  Chairnian,  had  provided  other  things  for  their  pleasure  and 
entertainment.  At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  an  organ  recital 
on  the  great  organ  in  Music  Hall  would  be  given  by  Professor 
Sterling  of  the  College  of  Music,  and  immediately  at  its  close 
cars  would  be  provided  at  the  door  to  take  the  members  to  the 
Art  Museum  and  tt)  the  far-famed  Rockwood  Pottery. 

FRIDAY,    10  A.   M. 

Reports  of  the  various  Committees  were  given  as  follows: 

From  Au>tin  II.  Merrill,  Cljairmaii  of 

SKCTION   I.     MK'niODS  ( )K  TKACH  IN(i. 

The  CoMiniitlcc  011  Mc:h  xls  of  'rcuchini:  wouKI  n'>iuHtfiillv  Mil-n  i'.  the 
followinj,'  l)iief  rt'i)()rt  of  ihc  woik  in  the  present  >e>>ion  of  iSgS.  I  hree 
hours  li:ive  l)Len  j^iVeii  t*)  llie  vvoik  <A  thi.s  section,  one  each  to  Voice,  Vocal 
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Expression  and  Pantomine.     The  Committee  have  insisted  upon  having  no 

set  papers,  but  have  introduced  the  work  of  each  hour  with  an  extempore 

talk  of  twenty  minutes,  embodying  the  practical  experience  of  the  class 

room.     The  discussion  then  became  jjeneral  and  in  each  section;  a  marked 

interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  special  lines  of  work  developed.     One 

of  the  commendatory  features  was  the  conducting  of  a  class  in  voice  training 

after  the  manner  of  class  room  work, — the  class  being  made  up  of  those  in 

attendance.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Section  Work  of  the 

Convention  has  been  productive  of  decided  results  for  good  and  that  it  may 

no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment. 

Austin  II.  Merrill,  Chairman, 
Committee  \  Miss  Martha  Fleming, 
Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos. 

Report  of  Charles  F.  Underbill,  Chairman  of 

SECTION  II.     INTERPRETATION. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  season  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Section 
on  Interpretation,  so  well  begun  in  New  York,  would  say  that  of  the  many 
subjects  suggested  for  discussion,  they  chose  for  each  day  the  one  that  in 
their  judgment  contained  the  best  promise  of  arousing  the  most  interest  in 
the  membership,  the  time  limit  being  reason  enough  for  confining  the  dis- 
cussions to  one  subject. 

The  idea  of  a  Question  Hour  was  much  favored,  and  it  was  thought  that 
phases  of  work  in  many  lines  could  be  touched  on  then  to  the  profit  of  all. 

If  the   Committee   needed   any   reward  for  the  labors  put  forth,  it  has 

found  it  abundantly  in  the  cordial  response  of  the  membership  at  large. 

Chas.  F.  Underhill,  Chairman. 
Committee  \  Miss  Mary  A.  Bloud. 

Miss  Genevieve  Stekbins. 

Report  by  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale  of  the 

COMMiri'EE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Associaticm  is  to  unite  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Profession  into  a  useful  and  tender  fellowsliip  which  the  noble 
spirit  of  all  true  art  ]>ermits,  and  inasmuch  as  this  fellowship  becomes  a 
reality,  we  feel  most  keenly  the  loss  of  any  members  whom  Providence  calls 
from  labor  and  frr  m  our  love.  \Ye  rej()ice  that  onlv  one  has  been  called 
from  our  fell()w>hip  in  the  last  year.  Dr.  John  C.  Zachos  was  (.Curator  of 
Cooper  Union  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  a  valued  citizen  of  New  York 
City  and  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  at  one  time  resided.  He  was  useful  in  his 
entire  nation.  He  was  made  r^inorary  Member  of  our  Association  last 
year,  and  only  too  soon  are  we  called  upon  to  record  his  death.  He  was  a 
friend,  not  only  of  our  art,  but  t)f  the  Association  oriujanized  to  foster  it.  He 
proved  hi»  friendship  in  the  first  convention  and  was  one  of  its  organizers. 
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His  writings  and  life  were  an  example  to  all,  of  the  highest  and  purest.  It 
was  tliis  life  which  won  for  him  that  esteem  which  is  now  the  measure  of 
our  sorrow.  The  sweetness  ot  his  character  is  reflected  in  the  love  which 
thousands  of  students  bear  for  him.  Mis  writings,  as  well  as  his  deeds,  are 
eloquent  for  good.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  Convention  that  the  National  As.sociation  record  with 
profound  sorrow  the  death  of  Dr.  John  C.  Zachos,  who  has  been  for  too 
short  a  time  one  of  our  Honorary  Members,  and  that  we  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family,  one  of  whom  is  a  most  valued  member  of  our  Association, 
the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  .sympathv,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  the 
consoling  thought  of  the  consummation  of  a  well  spent  life  may  ever  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  peace  in  their  bereavement. 

Adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention,  July  1st,  1898. 

{  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdalk,  Chairman- 
Committee  ]  Miss  Marik  L.  Bruot. 
(  Edward  Amiikrst  Ott. 

After  favorable  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  the 
reports  were  accepted  and  the  Committees  discharged. 

A  motion  made  bv  Miss  Babcock  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  the  local  conjmittee  for  their  "glorious  entertain- 
ment" was  amended  by  Mr.  Ott  that  a  committee  on  resolu- 
tions be  appointed,  and  being  unanimously  carried,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  as  that  committee,  Mr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott, 
Mr.  Hanibal  A.  Williams,  Miss  Maud  May  Babcock.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  report  at  the  evening's  session. 

On  motion,  and  by  vote  of  the  convention,  the  short  poem 
** Union"  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Katherine  E.  Junkermann, 
recited  by  her  in  the  j)rogram  Thursday  evening,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  question  of  railroad  certificates  again  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  the  members  of  the  convention  were  made  to 
understand  clearly  their  obligations  in  the  future.  In  order  to 
^et  reduced  rates  on  the  railroad^  it  is  necessary  when  purchasing 
tickets  to  ask  a)j;ents  for  certificates. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  N.  A.  E.  at  the  National  Teachers'  Association  to  be 
held  in  Washington:  Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot,  Chairman,  Robert 
I.  Fulton,  Miss   Laura  E.  Aldrich. 

The  convention  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Judge  of  Elec- 
tions. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Vice-President  Soper  assuming  the  Chair  as  Judge  of  the 
Election  called  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
In  the  absence  of  J.  M.  Blanchard,  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  report  was  tendered  by  Mrs.  Rose  Ohliger  Ander- 
son as  follows: 

For  President,  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

First  Vice-President,  Henry  M.  Soper,  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice-President,  Virgil  Alonzo  Pinkley,  College  of  Music,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley,  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  III. 

Treasurer,  Edward  P.  Perry,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Directors,  F.  Townsend  Southwick,  New  York  City;  S.  H.  Clark, 
Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Emma  A.  Greeley,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Irving  Fulton, 
Delaware,  Ohio;  Charles  F.  Underbill,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.;  Miss  Laura  E. 
Aldrich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Geo.  B.  Hynson,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Miss 
Marie  L.  Bruot,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Miss  Elizabeth  Connor,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

The  following  motions  being  seconded  were  unanimously  adopted, 
namely: 

Moved  by  Mr.  Perry  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  convention  for  Thomas  C.  Trueblood  to  be  President  of  this  .\ssociation 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  by  Miss  Maud  May  Babcock  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Henry  M.  Soper  to  be  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Fulton  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  convention  for  Virgil  Alonzo  Pinkley  to  be  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  by  T.  C.  Trueblood  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  convention  for  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley  for  Secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  by  E.  P.  Trueblood  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  convention  for  Edward  P.  Pcrrv  to  l)e  Treasurer  of  the  .Asso- 
elation  for  the  ensuing  vear. 

The  Secretary  after  each  of  the  foregoing  had  been  adopted  announced 
the  result  of  the  respective  ballots. 

In  open  conventi(jn  tlie  following  pcrson>  were  nominateil  and  their 
names  atUlod  t(j  the  list  to  be  voted  for  as  Directors:  Mrs.  Laura  J.  '1  isdale 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Ludlain  of  Si  Louis,  F,  F.  Mackay  of  New  York, 
Miss  .Mautl  May  Babcock  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Harriet  .\.  Prunk  of 
Indianapolis.  The  tellers  appointed  were  A.  11.  Merrill  and  Kdw.ird  .\. 
C)it.      The  result  kA  t!ie  election  was  as  follows: 
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DIRECTORS   FOR    FULL   TERM. 

S.  H.  Clark,  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Emma  A.  Greeley,  Geo.  B.  Hynson,  F.  F. 
Mackay,  F.  Townsend  Southwick,  Chas.  F.  Underbill. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  SHORT  TERM. 

Miss  Laura  K.  Aldrich  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Virgil  A. 
Pink  ley.  and  Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Richard  E.  Maync,  and  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale  was  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Riley. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Robert  I.  Fulton 
reported  that  some  place  in  the  Northeast  near  the  Lakes  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Board  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  selection  of  the  same  being  left  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  report  was  received  and  con- 
curred  in.     Miss  Mand  May  Babcock  reported  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists: 

The  history  of  another  session  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocution- 
ists is  made.  The  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  have  been  secured  by  untiring 
work  and  sincere  consecration.  Rec<^gnizing  the  devotion  of  our  oflficials 
and  committees,  and  appreciating  the  hospitality  enjoyed  in  Cincinnati,  we 
unanimously  resolve: 

That  the  thanks  of  the  entire  convention  are  due  to  the  citizens  who  so 
liberally  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  convention. 

Resolved^  That  to  the  Local  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Finance, 
Entertainment  and  the  Press,  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  ariangements 
for  our  entertainment  and  our  pleasure  be  extended  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention. Especially  would  we  mention  the  trolley  ride  among  the  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  city,  the  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  and  the  reception 
at  the  magnificent  home  of  General  Goshorn,  to  whom  our  hearty  thanks 
are  extended. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  College  of  Music  for  their  kind  hospitality  and  courtesy  in  open- 
ing to  us  their  spacious  halls  and  committee  rooms  and  for  the  delij^htful 
organ  recital  given  to  the  Association  in  Music  Hall  by  Profes>or  Stirling, 
a  member  of  ttie  College  Faculty. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  greatly  benefited 
bv  the  full  an:l  complete  accounts  published  so  fieely  in  the  local  press,  and 
is  especially  benefited  by  the  Associated  Press,  which  have  given  gracious 
recogniti<^>n  to  the  work  of  the  convention;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  voti  of  thanks  and  appreciation  be  extended  to  the 
local  and  Associated  Press  of  Cincinnati.     No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid 
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the  Literary  Committee  than  the  attendance  of  members  at  every  meeting, 
and  the  respectful  and  thoughtful  attention  given  each  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram, notwithstanding  the  oppressive  atmosphere.  What  more  could  be  said 
than  that  we  have  met  from  every  section  of  country,  from  different  schools, 
listened  to  all  phases  of  our  subject,  discussed  our  differences  of  opinion 
without  even  an  unpleasant  feeling?  However,  to  perpetuate  the  gratitude 
of  the  convention,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  to  Mr.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  Chairman,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Literarv  Committee,  be  extended  the  earnest  thanks  of  the 
convention  for  the  breadth  of  topics  treated;  for  the  interesting,  instructive, 
masterly  papers  which  have  been  presented;  for  the  artistic  literary  rendi- 
tions which  have  made  the  evenings  such  that  they  will  long  be  remembered 
and  the  lessons  taught  by  example  carried  throughout  the  land. 

CoMMiFTEK  J  Edward  Amherst  Ott, 

President  Trueblood:  Is  there  any  further  business?  If 
not,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  most  highly  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  making  me  your  presiding  officer 
for  another  year.  I  am  sure  if  hard  work  and  interest  in  the 
Association  will  aid  me  in  any  way  to  carry  on  its  business,  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  meeting  next  year  a 
success.     I  thank  you  most  heartily.     You  are  now  adjourned. 
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Cash  received  by  Edward  P.  Perry  from  II.  M 

Soper,  former  treasurer, 
Check  for  back  dues, 

Received  of  F.  F.  Mack  ay  for  sale  of  reports. 
Day  tickets.  Convention  week,  136  at  50  cents. 
Associate  members,  new,  68  at  $3.00, 
Associate  members,  old,  I  at  $2.00, 
Old  active  members  as  per  books,  124  at  $2.00 
New  active  members  as  per  books,  51  at  $3.00, 
Back  dues  paid  in,  3  at  $2.00, 
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On  hand  July  I,  . 

Aug.  17-1897     Paid  exchange  on  checks  from  H.  M.  Soper, 
Aug.  18  Paid  Thos.  Rowbolton,  balance  amount  due  for 

reporting  New  York  meeting,  . 
"  Paid  F.  Townsend  Suuthwick  toward  advertis 

ing,  etc.,  .... 

Sept.  15  Paid  V.  A.  Pinkley  for  stationery,  as  per  bill, 

Nov.  26  Pypc  copying  of  two  lists  of  members  for  Mr 

Hynson,  Sec,  as  per  bill, 
*'  Arranging  and  copying  initial  work  list  as  per 

bill,         ..... 
March  15-1898  Bought  postage  stamps,     . 
Apr.  12  Colville  Bros.  &  Perry,  for  printing  1,000  state 

ments,         ..... 
Colville  Bros.  &  Perry,  for  printing  500  perfor 

ated  receipts,      .... 
Stamps,      ..... 
March  5  Paid  E.  P.  Werner  for  mailing,  etc., 

Apr.  12  Colville  Bros.  &  Perry,  printing  1,000  note  cir 

culars,  perforated, 
"  1,000  envelopes,     .... 

Apr.  28  F.  T.  Southwick,  per  extension,  printing,  etc., 

June  22  Stamps  for  second  mailing  of  bills,  etc.,  . 

**  Discount  on  19  checks,  as  per  stub  book. 


tt 


tt 


$1,151  99 
366  II 

$   785  88 
$  60 

30  00 

6  00 
24  19 

1   50 

1  50 
9  15 

2  00 


3  75 

2  00 

43  48 

3  50 

2  75 

6  25 

7  00 

2  85 
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June  22 


t< 


June  II 


«( 


June  27 
June  28 ' 


K 


June  30 


July  I 


«( 


Paid  to  G.  S.  Adams,  stamp  and  seal  Co.,  as  per 
bill,         ..... 

Letter  file,  .... 

V.  A.  Pinkley,  as  per  bills,  for  ways  and  means 
committee,  .... 

\\.  S.  Willians,  for  literary  com.,  . 

Geo.  E.  Bryan,  as  per  bill. 

Committee  bills  (Underbill), 

Smith  &  Buehl,  oilcloth,  signs-2, 

A.  Merrill,  per  committee  expenses,  per  bill, 

E.  P.  Perry,  as  per  bill,     . 

V.  A.^  Pinkley,  local  expenses, 

G.  P.  Hynson,  as  per  bill, 

Edward  Delaney,  for  keeping  door, 

W.  B.  Chamberlain,  as  per  bill,    . 

Geo  E.  Bryan,  daily  invitations,  . 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Lewis,  Pres.  Committee, 

Mr.  S.  Hayslip,  manager  of  Odeon, 

A.  Sunderback  &  Sons,  as  per  bill, 

Pounsford  Stationery  Co.,  for  registration  book 

T.  C.  Trueblood,  freight  on  reports,  etc., 
Central  Pass.  Asso.,  for  special  agent, 
Printing  programs,  Cohen  &  Co., 
Literary  Committee,  bill  as  rendered  by  Hanni 
bal  Williams,      .... 


I  75 
20 

II  00 
57  07 

4  50 

3  25 

5  00 

75 

4  00 

17  10 

4  58 

5  00 

1  75 
50 

2  00 
10  00 

I  50 

5  00 

1  74 

6  00 

55  00 
21  90 


$   366  II 

Respectfully  Submitted.  Edward  P.  Perry. 

Above  account  audited  and  found  correct. 

Ida  Morey  Riley, 
Henry  M.  Soper, 
Austin  H.  Merrill, 

Auditing  Com. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  report  has  been  handed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by 
Thomas  C,  Trueblood,  the  Custodian  of  Reports: 


DATE 


1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 


PLACK 


New  York . . 
Chicago .... 
Philadelphia 

Boston 

Detroit 

New  York.    . 


CuHlKS 
ORDERED 


700 

1000 

300 

400 
400 
500 


3300 


COPIES 
ON  HAND 


451(286 

)i65 

503(275 

)228 

33 

156 

153 

98 


BINDING 


1394 


Paper 
Cloth 
Paper 
Unbound 
Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 


VALUE 


^143  00 
165  00 

275  00 

228  00 

33  00 

« 

156  00 

153  00 

98  00 


$1251  00 


REPORT  FOR  1897— New  York. 


Number  received , 

Sent  to   members 368 

Chairman  Literary  Committee 20 

Librarian  of  Congress 2 

OfHcial  Organ I 

Checking  and  addressing  list i 

Sold 5 

Duplicate  for  copies  lost  in  mail 5 

Number  on  hand 98 


500 


500 


500 


sale  of  reports. 

'92—  I $     50 

'94 —    I I    00 

*95 —  2 2  00 

*96 —  2 2  00 

•97—  5 5  00 

Cash $10  50 


$10  50     $10  50 


reports  given  away  by 
association. 

'92—    I $  50 

•93—    I I  00 

'93 —    2 2  00 

'95—    1 •       I  00 

'96-  -2 2  00 

'97—  5 ■     5  00 


12 


^11  50 


AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  F.  MAC  KAY, 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Alger,  William  R.,  6  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bell,  A.  Melville,  1525  35th  St.  West,  Washington,  1).  C. 
Russell,  Rev.  Francis  T.,  Chelsea  Sq.,  New  York  City. 
Zachos,  Dr.  J.  C,  1(3  W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

A 

Adams,  W.  E.,  Fort  Wayne  College  of  Expression,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
ALBERT!,  W.M.  M.,  56  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City. 
ALBERT!,  Mme.  E.  A.,  56  \V.  50th  St.,  New  York  City. 
V  Aldrich,  Miss  Laura  E.,  Hauck  Building,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  L.  I.,  Hauck  Building,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Alt-Muller,  Miss  Helen  K.,  ii8  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ambler,  Miss  Emma  1..,  80  Montgomery  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Rose  Ohi.H'.er.  51  Fourth  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Andrews,  Addison  F.,  18  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Andrews,  Miss  Lila,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 
Archibald,  David  Gray,  19  Brunswick  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Armstrong,  Miss  Lillian  F.,  37  W.  Alexandriene  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Arnold,  Archibald,  87  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Arthur,  Mrs.  F.  C,  34  Famsworth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Avres,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Babbitt,  Miss  Carolyn,  Northville,  Mich, 

Babcock,  Miss  Maud  May,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bailey,. Miss  Martha  H.,  Delaware,  O. 

Baker,  Miss  Rena,  B.  Y.  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

Bangs,  Miss  Lois  A.,  43  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Barber,  Miss  Charlotte  B..  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Barbour,  Livingston,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Ella  Skinner,  320  Roseville,  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Battershall,  Miss  Sadif,  .Sea  Cliff,  N,  Y. 
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Baumes,  Miss  S.  Jane,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Benfey,  Miss  Ida,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Bennett,  O.  E.,  Evans  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bentley,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  452  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bentley,  Rev.  Walter  E.,  12  Livingston  Place,  New  York  City. 

Best,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Millersburg,  Ky. 

BiCKFORD,  Charles,  48  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BissELL,  Miss  Kathryn  L.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Black,  Miss  Anna  E.,  912  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 
V' Blanch ari>,  F.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Blaydes,  Miss  Iva  M.,  Macon,  Ga. 
t^  Blood,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  111. 

Bolt,  Mrs.  Mildred  A.,  1191  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brandt,  Miss  Clara  Louise,  Wilton,  la. 

Brice,  Mr.  John  K.,  Lima,  O. 

Brinuham,  Miss  Susan  H.,  Valentine  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Brinkerhoff,  Mme.  Clara,  47  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Mrs.  McClellann,  1024  Wesley  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Brown,  Francis  Joseph,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Brown,  Miss  Ina  S.,  272  Rockland  Road,  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 

Brown,  Moses  True,  Sandusky,  O. 

Browning,  Miss  May  Leighton,  Ladies  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Bruot,  Miss  Marie  L.,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bryant,  Dr.  Francis  A.,  9  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

BuNCE,  Miss  Florence,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Burns,  Miss  W.  E.  W.,  81  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burt,  Miss  Grace  A.,  142  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  Mrs.  l^L  T.,  825  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bussing,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.,  1373  Myrtle  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Butler,  Mrs.  May  E.,  2056  Vermont  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Cady,  Miss  Minee  A.,  818  Pine  St..  Des  Moines,  la. 
Calkins,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Grenada,  Miss. 
>^ Calvin,  Miss  Clementine,  Monmouth,  111. 
Campbell,  Miss  Mattie  H.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Campe,  Mrs.  Edward,  128  W.  82nd  .Street,  New  York  City. 
Carpenter,  Miss  Jeannette,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Carry,  Mrs.  Lilla  B.,  Lapeer,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Frances,  Smead  School,  Toledo,  O. 
Chamberlain,  Wm.  B.,  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111, 
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Chandler,  Miss  Imogene,  1808  N.  i6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Miss  Maude  Irene,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Cherryman,  Mrs.  Myrtle  K.,  186  Scribner  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chilton,  Mrs.  Wm.  Calvin,  Oxford,  Miss. 

Churchill,  John  W.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Cining,  Martha  F.,  4553  Oakenwald,  Chicago,  III. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Emma  J.,  60  Edmund  Place,  L'etroit,  Mich. 

Clark,  S.  H.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Condit,  Miss  Emma  S.,  62  Hillyer  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

CoNDiT,  Miss  Grace  A.,  62  Hillyer  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  108  N.  40th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Conary,  Hoyt  L.,  333  Moody  Street,  Waltham,  Mass, 

Cook,  Miss  Frances,  Corunna,  Mich. 

Cooper,  Miss  Phoebe  A.,  2286  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cooper,  Miss  Anna  D.,  Virginia  College,  Roanoke,  Va. 

CoURTRiGHT,  Mrs.  J.  Perhv,  95  Frederick  Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 

Craig,  Miss  Marion  Jean,  State  Noroial  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Crane,  Miss  Bessie  V.,  Waterford,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Crawford,  Miss  Agnes,  i8i  VV.  73rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Criswell,  Miss  Cecil  M.,  115  Central  Ave.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Crocker,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Cumnock,  R.  L.,  Evanston,  111. 

Curry,  S.  S.,  458  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curry,  Mrs.  Anna  Baright,  458  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Miss  Helen  May,  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Davis,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  513  Hayes  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Estelle  H.,  Ellis  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Decker,  Miss  Alice  C,  306  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Denig,  Miss  E.  II.,  Steinway  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
DeVol,  Mrs.  Alice  White,  387  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Dieckman,  Mrs.  Henry,  Toledo,  O. 

DiEHL,  Mrs.  Anna  Randall,  251  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
^    DiLLENBECK,  PRESTON  K.,  I0I2  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dole,  Miss  A.  H.,  80  Brainard  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dow,  Miss  Mabel  P.,  Galesburg,  111. 
Downs,  Miss  Kate,  Clinton,  Miss. 
Dunbar,  Charles  E.,  597  Tillman  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
PwYER,  Miss  Mlnnie  A.,  180  Howard  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Early,  Miss  Agnes  C,  371  Illinois  Street,  Toledo,  O. 

Edison,  Miss  Ida,  85  Henr>'  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Ellery,  Miss  S.  E.,  Stafford  Spring,  Conn. 

Elwell,  Miss  Jean  B.,  31  E.  Church  Street,  Xenia,  O. 

Ely,  Mr.  Marcellus  R.,  Nebraska  State  Normal,  Peru,  Neb. 

Emerson,  C.  W.,  Tremont  and  Berkley  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Evans,  Miss  Martha  S.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farrand,  Miss  Mary  Stevens,  The  "Antwerp,"  Albany,  N.  V. 

Finney,  Miss  C.  S.  364  \V.  58th  ^:treet.  New  York  City. 

Firman,  Miss  Myrtle  E.,  Swaihmore,  Pa. 

Fleming,  Miss  Martha,  5353  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Flowers,  Charles  M.,  Station  H.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Forsyth,  Miss  Louise,  6  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fowler,  Dr.  Edwin,  West  End  Ave.  and  72nd  St.,  New  York  City, 

Fowler,  Miss  Seraphine  C,  307  \V.  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fuller,  Miss  Mayme,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Fulton,  Robert  I.,  Delaware,  O. 

Fulton,  Mrs.  Robert  I.,  Delaware,  O. 


Gardner,  Miss  Grace,  Wellston,  Jackson  Co.,  O. 

Genicke,  Miss  Alberta,  277  Catherine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Georgen,  Miss  Eleanor,  33  W.  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gormley,  Miss  Mabel  M.,  Hollins  Institute,  Ilollins,  Va. 

Greeley,  Miss  Emma  A.,  70  Westland  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grimm,  Miss  Augusta  E..  Morrow,  O. 

Guiney,  Mrs.  Dr.,  103  E.  loth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gunckel,  Mrs.  Lillian  W.,  Chicago  Music  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Gunnison,  Walter  B.,  Rasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

H 

Hallock,  Miss  Eliz  A.,  243  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hance,  Miss  Julia  C,  834  Grand  Boulevard,  W.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hangsterfer,  Miss  Emma,  33  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harding,  Miss  M.  L.,  130  Charlotte  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Harroff,  Miss  Flora,  6045  Arcade  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hartman,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Hartman  School  of  Oratory,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Haslett,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  195  Park  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Haughwout,  Miss  L.  May.  2123  N.  Charles  St.,  Boltimore,  Md. 

Hawn,  Henry  Gaines,  442  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hayward,  Mrs.  Frances  R.,  414  W.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Heckle,  Mrs.  Linda,  333  E.  1 19th  Street,  New  V'ork  City. 

Helwig,  Mrs.  Stella  Ransom,  1117  Early  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hemming,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  201  W.  io6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hibler,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  149  W.  91st  Strett,  New  York  City. 

Hill,  G.  W.,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

HiLLiARb,  Miss  Evelyne,  152  Mariner  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hilliari),  Geo.  S.,  235  \V.  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

HiNES,  Miss  Emma  Hayner,  282  Third  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HoEKJDON,  Miss  Josephine  E.,  80  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hogan,  Miss  Mabel,  661  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Holrrook,  Miss  E.  Angeline,  717  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Holden,  Francis  E.,  N.  Kingsville,  O. 

Holmes,  Miss  Annie  Susan.  Goshen,  O. 

Holt,  Walter  V.,  105  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Maud  Shaw,  2606  Girard  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hopkins,  Miss  Katharine.  408  Mason  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HoPTON,  Mrs.  Edwin,  616  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  County  Heights,  N.  J. 

Horn,  Miss  Louise,  357  Sheridan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Horr,  Miss  Nell  Ames,  3707  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HoTCHKiss,  Mrs.  J.  Jewell,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

HowsER,  Miss  Mattie  J.,  Box  570,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Hughes,  Miss  May  L.,  229  Horton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Hulme,  Miss  Julia  E.,  135  Abbott  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HUNGERFORD,  Miss  CHARLOTTE,  P.  O.  Box  49,  New  York  City. 

Huntley,  Miss  Emma  Manning,  1066  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hutchinson,  Miss  Emma,  311  W.  84th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hynson,  George  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I 

Immen,  Mrs.  Loraine,  35  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ingram,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  34  Orange  Street,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Ingraham,  Mr.  Fred  L.,  317  Washington  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Irving,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.,  Toledo,  O. 
Ives,  Miss  Daisy  N.,  60  Edmund  Place,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J 

Jackson,  Miss  Julia  J.,  32  Warren  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss  Mary  W.,  5726  Monroe  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
James,  Miss  Margaret  H.,  Franklin  House,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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James,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Reading  Road  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jellrffe,  Wm.  N.,  Public  School  No.  45,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Abrie  G.,  424  S.  Burdick  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Miss  £j.izabeth,  Marion,  Ind. 

Jones,  Miss  Mary  N.,  17 10  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jones,  Rev.  Henry  Dickson,  439  W.  162  St.,  New  York  City. 

Josephs,  Lemuel  B.  C,  210  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York  City. 

JuNKERMANN,  Miss  Katherine  Eggleston,  50  William  Ave.,  Cleveland, O. 

K 

Kaufman,  Miss  Lillian,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Kelso,  Mrs.  May  Donna lly,  Handel  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Kidder,  Miss  Amanda,  427  Main  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Ki.NG,  Miss  Stella,  14 16  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kinney.  Mrs.  Alma  Morgan,  Decatur,  111. 

Kleinmann.  Miss  Jessie,  435  93rd  St.,  S.  Chicago,  III. 

Kline,  Mr.  Robert  E.  P.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Knight,  Mrs.  Ella,  North  Baltimore,  O. 

KuEGLER,  Miss  Anna,  631  Vine  r:t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kunz-Baker,  Mrs.  Bertha,  prie.  Pa. 


Langdon,  Miss  Evelyn,  52  Lansing  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Lash,  Miss  Bertha  B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Helena  Crumett,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Lent,  Miss  Marie  A.,  529  Locust  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

LeRow,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  696  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  George  Andrews,  41  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Lewis,  Miss  Laura  A.,  714  W.  New  York  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Levere,  Mrs.  Rose,  305  W.  137th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LuDLAM,  Henry,  118  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LuDLUM,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  2901  Lucas  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LouNSBERY,  Mrs.  Daisy  E.,  Randall,  N.  Y. 

Lynch,  Miss  Helen,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

M 

MacDougal,  Miss  Harriet,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Mackay,  F.  F.,  23  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Makuen,  G.  Hudson,  14 19  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mannheimer,  Miss  Jennie,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati,  Q. 
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Mann,  Miss  Adeline,  927  Government  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  Nebraska  State  University,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Marslani),  Miss  Cora,  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Lucia  Julian,  330  12th  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Martin,  Miss  Agnes  B.,  DesMoines,  la. 

Martin,  John  T.,  469  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mason,  Miss  Jennie,  60  Edmund  PL,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Matthews,  Miss  Mary  E.,  College  of  Music,  Toronto,  Ont. 

McAfferty,  John  C,  Hartman  School  of  Oratory,  Detroit,  Mich, 

McAvOY,  T.  J.,  56  Talbot  Blk.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  148  Columbia  St.,  K.  Detroit,  Mich. 

McCoRMiCK,  Miss  Alice,  American  House,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

McDonald,  Miss  Effie,  1608  Neuces  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

McDuFFEE,  Rev.  S.  V.,  Thetford,  Vt. 

McIntyre,  Miss  Carrie,  296  Church  Street,  Chillicothe,  O. 

McLucAS,  Miss  Nellie.  123  New  Bond  St.,  London,  Eng. 

McMillan,  Miss  Gertrude,  Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McMonagle,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

McQuesten,  Miss  G.  L,  69  Montgomery  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Means,  Miss  Pearl,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 

Melville,  Miss  Belle  W.,  306  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Merrill,  Austin  II.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meyers,  Chas,  N.,  Tufts  College,  Boston,  Mass, 

Miller,  Miss  Irma  V.,  130  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Milne,  Miss  Laura,  155  Forest  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Moench,  Miss  Ruth  E.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Moon-parker,  Mrs.  Kate,  Brown  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

MooNEY,  Miss  Harriet,  Middleton,  O. 

Moore,  Miss  Bertha  Belle,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,Cincinnati,0. 

Moore,  Miss  Kathryn  A.,  36  South  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Muller,  Paul,  51  Prospect  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

MULVEY,  Miss  ^stelle,  Romeo,  Mich. 

Murray,  Mrs.  D.  T.,  24  Norman  Ave.,  S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.,  104  Whitney  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MVers,  Amelia  B.,  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mygatt,  Miss  Laura,  Connersville,  Ind. 

N 

Nash,  Miss  Floience.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Utica,  N.  Y, 
Naylor,  Miss  Minerva,  Spencer.  O. 
Neff,  Miss  E.G.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Neff,  Miss  Mary  S.,  285  Auburn  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Neff,  Silas  S.,  414  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neil,  C.  Edmund,  Huey,  III.  , 

Nelkk,  Miss  Miriam,  1127  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  •' 

Newcomb,  Miss  Lydia  J.,  Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  "•• 

Newens,  Mr.  Adrian  N.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Newman,  Miss  Louise,  64  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NiCKSON,  Miss  Catherine,  216  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Noble,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Jr.,  42  Sycamore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Noble,  Mrs.  Edna  C,  60  Edmund  Place,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Norris,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

NoYES,  Miss  Adelaide,  24  Swan  Building,  Lowell  Mass. 


Oakley,  Miss  Alberta,  S.  Bethlehem  Pa. 

Oakman,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  486  Third  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oberndorfer,  Mrs  Lenora,  Sherman,  Tex. 

0*Brien,  Miss  Alice  L.,  Plattesburg,  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Miss  Katherine  E.,  Tulon,  III. 

Orr,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  817  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Orr,  Mrs.  Joan  C,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Orr,  Mrs.  Marion,  1020  Star  Ave.,  Toledo.  O. 

Ott,  Edward  Amherst,  1318  27th  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Owens,  Mrs.  Estelle  C,  213  Catherine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Page,  Miss  Villa  F.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Miss  Ella  J.,  502  TnimbuU  Ave.,  l»ctroit.  Mich. 

Patten,  Miss  Cora  Mel,  Newton,  la. 

Pelkey,  E.  Leroy,  3000  S.  8th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pemnan,  Miss  Nanette,  562  Bagg  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Pennycook,  Miss  Ida,  158  E.  Elizabeth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Penticost,  Miss  Fredericka,  3  Cambridge  Sq.,  W.  London.  Eng. 

Peper,  Miss  Minnie,  31 16  Sheridan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Perin,  Miss  May,  743  E.  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Perrine,  Miss  Florence  L.,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Miss  Eliza  F.,  "The  Varney,"  Detroit,  Mich. 

Perry,  Edward  P.,  School  of   Oratory,  Grand  and   Franklin  Aves.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Petzold,  Miss  Clara  A.,  270  Sherman  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Phelps,  Miss  Mary,  Stillwater,  Miss. 
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Phelps,  Miss  Carrie  B.,  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Phillips,  George  K.,  1244  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Phillips,  Arthur  E.,  Century  School  of  Expression,  Chicago,  III. 

PiNKLEY,  Virgil  Alonzo,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  O, 

PiNKLEY,  Mrs.  Virgil  A.,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PoTE,  Mrs.  Aurilla  C,  601  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  1201  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Powers,  Leland  T.,  70  Stephens  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pray,  Miss  Emily  Ward,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Presby,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sullry,  76  W.  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Preston,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  469  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Preston,  Mrs.  Belle,  505  Fourth  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

PRUNK.  Mrs.  Harriet  A.,  716  W.  New  York  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R 

Ramsdell,  Miss  Leila  R.,  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 
Rathbone,  Miss  Elizabeth,  27  Baker  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Raymond,  Miss  Alice  F.,  735  Wealthy  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
v/    Raymond,  George  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Re  ANY,  Miss  Anna,  935  E.  Congress  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reed,  Frank  A.,  1045  M^h  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  1045  14th  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Harriet,  3032  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Richards,  Larkin  Hannibal,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Ridgeway,  Miss  Katherine,  Redpath  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

Riley,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey,  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  111. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Jr.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Park  Forest  Ave.,  Norwood,  O. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Florence,  311  Hancock  St.,  W.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robinson,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.,  475  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ross,  William  T.,  1170  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ross,  Miss  Isabelle  Salmon,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Russell,  Miss  Elsie,  48  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Russell,  Rev.  Francis  T.,  Gen.  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

S 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Nellie  P.,  420  S.  Jefferson,  St.,  E.  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Saunderson,  G.  W.,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Scheu,  Miss  Caroline  W.,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Schroder,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  192  Scribner  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Schuster,  Miss  Helen  Merci,  School  of  Elocution  and   Dramatic  Art, 
Covington,  Ky. 
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Severn,  Mrs.  Ida,  Chicafi^o  College  of  Acting,  Chicago,  111. 
Shedd,  Mrs.  Louise  Pitcher,  Piitsfield,  Mass. 
Shields,  Mrs.  Emma  B.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Shoemaker,  C.  C,  1020  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Shreve,  Miss  Nettie  H.,  Toledo,  O. 
Simmons,  Miss  Susan  A.,  Covington.  Ky. 
Smith,  Miss  Clara  R.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Smith,  Miss  Etha  M.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Smith,  Henry  W.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Miss  Louise  Humphrey,  32  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Smith,  Miss  Lulu  G.,  258  Harrison  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  Miss  Marguerite.  241  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Delaware,  O. 
Smith,  Miss  Mattie  Barks,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Smyth,  Mrs.  Ella,  Tuttle  Hotel,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
SoPER.  Henry  M.,  School  of  Oratory,  Steinway  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
Souers,  Iohn  E.,  150  \V.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 
South  WICK,  F.  Townsend,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
South  wick,  Mrs.  F.  Townsend,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
SouTHWiCK,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  27  Falmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
Spencer,  Miss  Annie  E.,  Branch  Normal  School,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 
Sprigg,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  3027  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Spyker,  Miss  Sarah  S.,  1629  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stapp,  Miss  Virginia  C,  Winchester,  Va. 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  Channing,  145  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Stebbins,  Miss  Genevieve,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Stevens,  Miss  Louise  Ives,  Sumter  Institute,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
Stewart,  Miss  Sadie  A.,  131  W.  nth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Stewart,  Miss  Marie  B.,  806  i8th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Story,  Miss  Anna  Warrkn,  1497  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Straw,  Miss  Cora  May,  Washington  Ave.,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
SuESS,  Miss  Anna  D.,  135  North  St..  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Sutton,  Miss  Mary  IL,  130  W\  43rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Swan,  Miss  Lydia  Mowry,  315  Putnam  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
SwARTZ,  Miss  Bessie  M.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Tate,  Miss  Margaret,  292  Lagrave  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Thompson,  Miss  Mary  S.,  12  E.  30th  St..  New  York  City. 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  E.  J.  E.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
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Throckmorton,  B.  Russell,  37  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
TiSDALE,  Mrs.  Laura  J.,  3000  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
TowNSEND,  Miss  Linda  Margaret,  413  N.  5lh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Travis,  Mrs.  Carrie  II.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
Tressrl,  Rev.  E.  G.,  281  S.  i8th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Trueblood,  Edwin  P.,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Trueblood,  Thomas  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Trueblood,  Mrs.  Thomas  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

U 
Underhili^  Chas.  F.,  510  Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V 

Vail,  Miss  Lucl\  N.,  279  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Van  Voast,  Mrs.  Mary  Ward,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Wagoner,  Miss  Rosetta,  852  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W 

Waldo,  Miss  Anna  L.,  735  Springfield  Pike,  Wyoming,  O. 
Wales,  Mrs.  Harry  A.,  533  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Walsh,  Miss  June  T.,  22  E.  4th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Walton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  2005  G.  Sl,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Walton,  Miss  Sylvia  B„  447  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Ward,  Miss  Jessamine  M.,  Bradford,  Conn. 
Ward,  Miss  Ada  Webster,  9  W.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Washburn,  Miss  Alice,  92  Jefferson  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Cora  M.,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Whitinham,  Miss  Marie,  331  Warren  St.,  Toledo,  O. 
WiANT,  Miss' Lucia  May,  317  E.  Richard  St.,  Dayton,  O. 
Williams,  Hannibal  A.,  98  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Williams,  Mrs.  H.  A.^98  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Williams,  George  B.,  98  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Williams,  Minnie  M.,  Commercial  Hotel,  Seaforth,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Miss  Sadie  A.,  412  Baker  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
WoLFMAN,  Miss  Nettie,  704  Walbridge  Ave.,  Toledo,  (). 
Wood,  Miss  Lii.lie  Hokfner,  171  VV.  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Workman,  W.  IL,  60  Edmund  Pi.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Workman,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  60  Edmund  PI.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wurzburg,  Miss  Margaret,  120  Butternut  ^t.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Y 
Young,  Alfred,  526  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Young,  James,  Players'  Club,  New  York  City. 

Z 
Zachos,  Miss  M.  Helena,  Friends'  Seminary,  226  E.  i6th  .St.,  X.  Y.  City. 
ZlNK,  Mrs.  a.  H.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
Zoerk.  Miss  Emii-V,  26  15th  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


V 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 


Allen,  Miss  Bessie,  Enright  Ave.,  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Allen,  Miss  Edith  V.,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Armstrong,  Miss  M.  Louise,  709  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Arthur,  Miss  Nellie,  New  Vienna,  O. 


Bell,  Miss  Mattie  D.,  Beaumont  College,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Blackburn,  Mrs.  Mary  St.  Clair,  2970  Colerain  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BoYER,  Miss  Ida  J.,  529  E.  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Burgess,  G.  A.,  Toledo,  O. 

BURRINGTON,  Miss  M.  AURELIA,  35 14  N.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C 

Carroll,  Miss  Mollis,  Arlington  Heights,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

Cline,  Miss  M.  Peari^  Springfield,  O. 

Cleage,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  708  Laurel  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CoppocK,  Miss  Edith,  2307  Park  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

D 

Daniels,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  616  Greenup  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Dills,  Miss  Margaret,  Piqua,  O. 

Drury,  John,  112  E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Duncan,  Miss  Mollie,  1043  Wesley  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fearnley,  Miss  May  A.,  1039  Pine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Flowers,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

France,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Toledo,  O. 

France,  Miss  Hazel  Wii.ma,  Toledo,  (). 

Frechtling,  Miss  Corlnne  M.,  117  Second  St.,  Hamilton,  O. 


Grassel,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  638  Crown  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Griess,  Miss  Anna  L.,  1832  Josephine  ^t,,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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H 

Haff.r,  George,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hall,  Miss  Ella  M.,  Milldale,  Ky. 
Harder,  Miss  Sue  M.,  Winton  Place,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 
Harr,  Walter  B.,  i8  W.  Mound,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hartke,  Miss  Philomena,  332  Pike  Opera  House,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Herman,  Miss  Mae  Dorothy,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 
HocKER,  Miss  Louise,  1028  Wesley  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

I 
Ingram,  Miss  Helen  M.,  176  King  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

J 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jennie  H.,  Pittan  Flats.  W.  McMillan  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JUNKERMANN.  G.  F.,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 

K 

Kklly,  Miss  Marel,  615  W.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Katherine  Shannon,  92  W.  McMillan  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kirtley,  Miss  Anne,  Erlanger,  Ky. 

K0H.MESCIIER,  Miss  V.  K.,  203  E.  17th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

L 

Lambdin,  Miss  Lucy  M.,  2122  Grand  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Lewis,  Harry  T..  246  Gilman  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

M 

Melish,  William  B.,  Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Melish,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Monnette,  Miss  Julia,  607  S.  Sandusky  Ave.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
Monnette,  Miss  Rachel  K.,  607  S.  Sandusky  Ave.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
MuRi'HY,  Miss  Kate  E.,  Covington.  Ky. 

N 

Nealeans,  Miss  Alice  L.,  131  W.  nth  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Newman,  Miss  Kate  J.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

O 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Acjnes  B.,  Toulon,  III. 

Oliver,  Miss  Margaret,  Toulon,  111. 

Orr,  Mrs.  Isaac  K.,  3221  Bell  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Over,  Miss  Flora  Louise,  309  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Qlmnhy,  Miss  H.  Anna,  Le  Mars,  la. 

R 

Ransom,  Mrs.  F.  K.,  Norwalk,  O. 

Rayi.k,  John,  Galvin,  (). 

Reii.ly,  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  Coving^ton,  Ky. 

Rkdi),  Mrs.  Belle  K.,  Marion,  Ferry  Co.,  .Ala. 

Reuschel,  Miss  Henrietfa,  1335  John  St.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Richards,  Mrs.  Waldo,  55  Vernon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Robertson,  W.  F.,  Park  and  Forest  Ave.,  NorwcMKl,  (). 

S 

Sankord,  Miss  I,ena,  Lima,  O. 

ScnARR,  Miss  Miriam,  Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Seaman,  Miss  May,  Norwood  Ave.,  K.  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Shreve,  Mrs.  I.  L.,  17 18  Dextei;  Ave.,  V..  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Stoddard,  Miss  Lita  K.,  Minonk,  111.  ^ 

.Stoehr,  Miss  Irma  Leonik,  427  E.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  ( ). 

T 
Teal,  Miss  Bertha  J.,  309  W'.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  C). 

W 

Waldenderg,  Miss  Ruth  M.,  1927  Kinney  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Walton,  Miss  Margaret,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ward,  Miss  Martha  E.,  Madisonville,  O, 

Waiters,  Miss  Ethel,  741  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Wickleam,  Miss  K.  V.,  708  John  St.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Winn,  Miss  Emma  T.,  Versailles,  Ky. 

Wyman,  Miss  Emma  S.,  Platteville,  Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I.— Name. 

This  body  shall  be  called  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists. 

ARTICLE  II.— Object. 

To  promote  vocal  culture  and  dramatic  expression,  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  readers  and  teachers  of 
elocution  and  oratory  in  closer  professional  and  personal  rela- 
tionship by  means  of  correspondence,  conventions,  and 
exchange  of  publications. 

ARTICLE  III. — Membership. 

{Adopted  July  2,  iSgj,) 

Section  i.  Active  Membership, — Any  teacher  of  oratory, 
elocution,  dramatic  expression,  or  voice- culture  for  speech,  or 
any  author  of  works  upon  these  subjects,  any  public  reader, 
public  speaker  or  professional  actor  shall  be  eligible  to  Active 
Membership.  But  every  applicant  for  Active  Membership 
shall  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
an  English  High  School  and,  in  addition,  shall  be  graduated 
from  some  recognized  school  of  elocution,  oratory,  expression 
or  dramatic-art,  or  shall  have  had  the  equivalent  training  in 
])rivate  under  a  teacher  of  recognized  ability,  and,  further- 
more, shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  professional 
experience  as  artist  or  teacher  subsequent  to  graduation,  or  the 
completion  of  the  e([uivalcnt  private  course. 

§  2.  Associate  Membership. — All  persons  not  eligible  to 
Active  Membership,  (including  students  of  subjects  named  in 
Section  i)  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Membership.  Asso- 
ciate members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office, 
but  shall  eiijoy  all  other  privileges  of  membership. 
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§  3.  Honorary  Membership. — Persons  of  eminence  in  the 
profession,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  Association,  may  be  elected  to  Honorary  Membership. 

§  4.  Membership  Fee. — The  fee  for  Active  or  Associate 
Membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  $3  for  the  first  year, 
payable  on  application  for  membership,  and  %2  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Non-payment  of  dues  for  two  successive  years 
shall  entail  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association. 

§  5.  Election. — Election,  except  in  the  case  of  Honorary 
Membership,  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Honorary 
Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

§  6.  Credentials. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  elect  from  their  number  a  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, who  shall  deteniiine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for 
admission.  The  first  coumiittee  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, elected  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively.  The 
vacancy  occurring  each  year  shall  be  filled  at  each  annual 
meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  member  to  serve  out 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
also  elect  a  member  for  the  unexpired  portion  thereof.  The 
Committee  on  Credentials  shall  publish  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Association  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  applicants 
recoinm^nded  by  them  for  membership,  and  shall  post  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  hall  of 
meeting  at  least  twelve  hours  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  Applications  received  later  than  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  convention  shall  be  referred  to  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  but,  in  no  case  shall  an 
applicant  be  elected  without  twelve  hours*  notice  of  his  recom- 
mendation by  ])osting  the  same.  Any  member,  having  a  valid 
objection  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant  so  |)Osted,  shall 
have  the  |)rivilege  of  a  hearing  thereupon  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials.  Pending  electton,  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  may  instruct  the  door-keeper  to  admit  all  appli- 
cants upon  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  member- 
ship dues. 


§  7.  Atr^eal. — Appeal  fro::-  :he  ict:oc  of  ihe  Conirr.iiice 
on  Creder.tiils  n;ay  be  aiade  10  the  Bcxind  of  FhnNtors.  bet 
fron.  the  icifon  of  the  Boird  there  can  Ne  no  JippeJiI. 

ARTICLE  IV.— OFFictRS. 

There  <ha'*!  be  anr.uaily  chosen  a  President,  nro  Vioe- 
Prcsiden:^,  a  Secretin-,  and  a  Trea5'jrer.  whose  duties  shall  he 
thofc  i/rdinarily  devolvini:  -jpon  such  officers^  There  shall 
also  ^»e  a  Board  of  twenty -one  Directors  divided  into  three 
cla>>e5:  Con.riiitiee  of  Wavs  and  Means.  Literarv  Committee, 
and  Board  of  Tru-tees.  The  5e%'en  perwns  receiving  the  hii:h- 
est  nuuiber  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  the 
seven  rcceivini:  the  next  hivrhest  number  shall  be  elected  for 
two  years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one  year.  The  officers  first 
named  shall  be  e\ -officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Seven  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  to  fill  places  of  the 
seven  retirin*:. 

ARTICLE  v.— Meetings. 

The  annual  meeiinjj  of  the  .\ssociation  shall  be  held  at  such 
lime  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the  Associa- 
tion determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.^Sectioxs. 

The  Association  may.  during  the  year,  organize  itself  into 
sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each  being 
responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special  department  of 
studv,  which  documents  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VI I. — Alter.atioss. 

A!tcriiti«ins  of  this  constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  nienibers  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  pro- 
vided that  three  tiionths'  notice  of  the  same  shall  l>e  given  bv 

the  l)irc(  tors  in   writinij. 

ARl  KLK  VIII.— Notice  t>F  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alternations  of,  or  amendments  to,  the 
Constitution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine  during 
the  vear.  >hall   be   deemed   lawful  notice  to  each   and   every 
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member  of  the  Association;  said  alteration  or  amendment 
shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the 
coming  Convention,  as  provided  in  Article  Vll.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  Board  of  Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  Rules  of  Order, — Rules  of  order  shall  be  those  govern- 
ing all  deliberative  assemblies,  Robert's  "Rules  of  Order" 
being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

2.  Quorum, — Seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Board 
of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  business 
purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections. — A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called  for  all 
elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than  three 
honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees, — The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place,  and 
arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  features  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board.  The 
Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property  of  the  Association, 
books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art.  They  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the  Association,  whether  from 
donations,  bequests,  members*  fees,  investments,  or  from  other 
sources. 

5.  Absent  Members, — Members  detained  from  attending  the 
annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers, — No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  by  the 
author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in  the 
official  report  of  the  Association  except  such  as  has  been  read 
by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of  which 
constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  this  By-law 
shall  not  btf  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  reading  and  pub- 
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lishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or  literateur 
who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary  Connjiittee  to  prepare  an 
essay  for  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all  such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising. — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  manner 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication,  composition, 
device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whether  by  free  dis- 
tribution, by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modi^cation  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws. — The  above  pro- 
vision shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  at  regular  meetings. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ELOCUTION ISl'S. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  met  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on  June 
26,  1899. 

The  first  session  of  the  main  body  was  called  to  order  at 
3  p.  M.  by  President  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  in  the  Amphi- 
theater. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Wilbur  P.  Theirkield,  President  of  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

President  Trueblood  :  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon 
one  that  I  know  is  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  this 
Association.  I  remember  some  years  ago  reading  an  address 
on  oratory  delivered  by  Chancellor  Vincent  before  an  audience 
assembled  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  at  Evanston, 
Ills.  It  was  a  most  eloquent  address,  in  which  he  showed  his 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this  organization, 
the  teaching  of  elocution  and  oratory  in  the  colleges  and 
private  schools  of  our  country. 

We  are  proud  to  have  him  with  us  today,  the  founder  and 
leading  spirit  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  all  over  the  world. 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  who  will  give  us  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


HlSllCH'   Jt)HN    H.    ViNCKNT. 


Mr,  President^  Members  of  the  N.  A,  /:'.,  Ladies  and  Getitlemen  : — 

When  you  come  to  Chautaucjua  you  come  to  friends  who 
understand  you,  and  who  know  what  you  are  after.     There  are 
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many  people  who  suppose  that  elocutionists  have  nothing  to 
do  but  pose  and  pronounce,  entertain  and  amuse,  thrill  and 
dismiss ;  and  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  good  voice— a  strong 
deep  voice,  and  power  to  make  appropriate  gestures.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  here  at  Chautauqua  we  have  been  for  many 
years  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Clark  and  of  Mrs.  Bishop; 
and  we  have  come  to  know  that  to  be  an  elocutionist  means 
a  great  deal;  that  back  of  the  art  is  a  science;  and  that  the  art 
and  the  science  must  center  in  a  personality;  and  that  this 
personality  must  be  to  a  degree  familiar  with  the  widest  realm 
fo  thought.  We  have  come  to  know  that  elocution  requires 
thorough  physical  culture,  a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  best  literature,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  that 
human  nature  that  has  expressed  itself  in  an  exalted  way  on  the 
plane  of  human  history,  the  human  nature  that  we  find  in  the 
family,  in  the  individual  soul  as  it  communes  with  God,  and 
as  it  has  sorrowed,  and  aspired  and  struggled. 

So  that  in  reality  in  coming  to  Chatauqua  you  come  to 
friends  who  know  how  large  your  field  is,  and  how  much 
their  is  back  of  the  public  expression.  We  know  as  well  as 
you  do  that  when  one  has  made  the  largest  professional  prepa- 
ration there  is  a  serious  task  in  the  expression  itself. 

Some  people  think,  some  ministers  think  that  to  know  and 
to  feel  truth  will  suffice.  You  know  that  knowing  and  feeling 
truth  one  must  also  understand  the  art  of  expression  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  attract  and  hold  attention  and  to  convince  the 
judgment,  and  to  dominate  the  feeling.  An  old  Deacon  in  a 
business  meeting  of  the  church  once  said  in  advocating  a 
measure  which  he  had  proposed,  **  Brethren  what  I  want  is  to 
have  this  thing  got;  and  I  don't  rare  how  it's  got  onlv  so  it 
gits  got."  The  old  gentleman  was  undoubtedly  in  earnest, 
and  he  cared  for  the  main  end,  but  you  sec  and  I  sec  that 
having  an  end  to  secure,  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  attain  it  through  accuracy,  facility,  and  fidelitv  to  the 
law  of  utterance.  Timid  men  often  suffer  sore  emLarrassment 
in  public  speech.  I  myself  know  through  fifty  years  experi- 
ence in  public,  what  it  is  too  suffer  on  the  |)latform,  and  then 
endure  agony  of  soul  after  having  left  the  platform.     1  have 
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preached,  or  delivered  an  address  at  nif^ht,  and  then  gone  to 
my  room  and  tossed  about  on  my  bed  through  three  or  four 
sleepless  hours,  as  I  recalled  sentence  after  sentence  in  which 
infelicity  after  infelicity  had  marred  my  performance.  •  I  was 
a  foolish  man  to  suffer.  I  discover  certain  elements  in  my 
personality,  which,  had  they  been  a  little  more  normal  and 
nobler,  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  suffer,  I  having  done 
the  best  that  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  But  I  do 
appreciate  the  importance  of  that  art  and  science  which  give 
to  a  man  repose  and  power  when  he  has  something  to  say  and 
when  he  is  anxious  to  say  it  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. Father  Taylor  of  Boston  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  an 
able  public  speaker.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  would  take  his 
distinguished  English  friends  to  the  Mariner's  Bethel  to  hear 
Father  Taylor  preach;  and  Father  Taylor,  with  lofty  ideals, 
real  ability,  but  sensitive  as  a  girl,  and  full  of  self- consciousness, 
would  often  through  sheer  embarrassment  labor  and  blush  and 
perspire  before  his  congregation.  One  day  he  broke  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  discourse,  and  drawing  a  long  breath  and 
wiping  his  brow  exclaimed,  **  Brethren  my  nominative  case  has 
lost  its  verb,  but  I  am  bound  for  glory  I"  Now  it  is  a  great 
thing  when  one  has  faith  in  the  world  for  which  he  is  bound,  to 
be  able  on  the  way  to  command  himself,  gain  self-mastery  and 
master  the  multitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  I  think 
one  needs  in  the  furtherance  of  the  art  of  elocution  is  the 
facility  which  comes  from  long  continued  practice,  so  that  one 
may  feel  perfectly  at  home  before  an  audience.  When  a 
speaker  is  self-conscious  he  exhausts  nine-tenths  of  his  force 
in  restraining  himself,  whereas  he  needs  the  whole  of  it  for 
securing  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Constant  j)ractice, 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved,  will  in  time 
guarantee  self-possession.  We  shall  give  less  attention  to  the 
mode  than  to  the  matter.  People  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
liturgical  services  often  say  that  they  cannot  be  devotional 
through  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  and  yet  the  same  people 
will  sing  heartily,  intelligently,  and  devoutly  a  hymn  written 
ages  before,  by  some  one  else.     So  people  who  are  accustomed 
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to  liturgical  worship  may  engage  in  formal  prayers  with  as 
much  devoutness  as  though  they  were  an  extemporaneous 
composition  of  their  own.  What  we  need  is  practice,  repose, 
facility.  If  we  are,  and  have,  and  kfwiv,  we  may  unconsciously 
employ  gesture  and  tone  in  impressing  people  with  the  truth 
which  inspires  us. 

I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Chautauqua;  and  when  your 
convention  has  adjourned  remember  that  there  are  Chautauqua 
to-morrows  reaching  through  July  and  August,  and  every 
to-morrow  will  be  as  delightful  in  spirit  and  welcome  as  to- 
day.    Welcome,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  Chautaucjua. 


President  Trueblood  then  introduced  Prof.  George  E. 
Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Principal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction  of  Chautauqua,  who  gave  welcome  in 
behalf  of  that  Department. 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME     ON    BEHALF    OF    THE 

DEPARTMENT    OF    INSTRUCTION  OF    THE 

CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY. 


%v  Prof.  Georgk  E.  Vincknt,  Principal. 


Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

One  of  the  arts  of  public  speaking  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  practice  this  afternoon  consists  in  making  sure,  when  two 
addresses  are  to  be  made  of  like  character,  that  yours  is  the 
first.  You  then  have  the  pleasure  of  browsing  over  the  subject 
without  anxiety  for  yourself,  and  unconcerned  about  those 
who  follow.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  seen  this  after- 
noon such  an  exhibition  of  parental  thoughtlessness.  I  regret, 
too,  that  the  institution  has  not  shown  better  "team  play." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conference  which  should  have  taken 
place  on  this  subject  was  omitted;  therefore  my  best  material 
has  evaporated  within  the  last  few  minutes. 

I  am  asked  to  welcome   you  in  behalf  specifically  of    the 
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educational,  or  instruction  department  of  Chatauqua;  I  can 
very  properly  give  you  welcome  to  Chautauqua  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  our  work,  because  almost  from  the  beginning 
we  have  had  here  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  elocution 
and  oratory. 

The  first  work  in  this  field  was  done  by  Professor  Churchill, 
who  was  followed  by  Professor  Cumnock.  He  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Trueblood,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Merrill, 
and  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  respectively.  So  you  see  that  since 
the  latter  seventies  we  have  had  at  Chautauqua  systematic 
work  in  elocution  and  oratory  under  men  whose  reputation 
was  of  the  first  rank  for  pedagogic  skill  in  this  department. 

We  believe  at  Chautauqua  that  the  work  in  elocution  and 
oratory,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  is  going  through 
certain  stages,  and  is  every  year  becoming  more  systematized. 
Its  methods  are  being  more  carefully  organized,  so  that  each 
year  the  work  contributes  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  general 
reputation  of  Chautauqua  for  careful  and  successful  instruction. 
We  also  believe  that  the  work  pf  the  departments  involved  in 
elocution  and  oratory  at  Chautauqua  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  our  educational  system.  We  have  always 
given  them  a  wide  scope;  we  have  always  sought  in  every  way 
to  afford  our  summer  citizens  opportunities  not  only  for  techni- 
cal class  instruction,  but  of  listening  to  some  of  the  best 
elocutionists  in  the  country. 

Just  at  this  point  may  I  be  pardoned  for  making  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  elocutionists  of  the  United  States  adopt  what  might 

« 

perhaps  be  termed  the  ** Trade  Union'*  system.  You  might 
easily  find  another  name  for  it.  But  what  I  mean  to  suggest  is, 
that  you  devise  some  way  of  labeling  people,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  who  are  absolutely  to  be  trusted  in  the  elocutionary 
market.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  great  benefit  this  would  be 
to  a  large  number  of  managers.  (Laughter  and  applause). 
Now  you  behold  in  me,  for  example,  a  sort  of  human  butfer  be- 
tween Chautaucjua  as  an  institution,  and  I  forget  how  many 
thousands  of  elocutionists.  1  am  put  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  Forgive  an  apparent  lapse  into  personalities.  The 
principle  involved  is  one  (juite  apart  from  individual  intesest. 
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Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  A  letter  is  received  bv  us  from 
some  distinguished  minister.  I  think  ministers  are  rather 
fond  of  giving  letters  of  endorsement.  1  don't  know 
why  it  is;  perhaps  because  they  have  a  remarkable  facijity  in 
the  use  of  language.  A  letter  is  received  then,  let  us  say, 
from  some  distinguished  Bishop,  describing  Miss  Matilda 
Smith  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  readers  and  imper- 
sonators. On  the  strength  of  this  letter  the  lady  makes  her 
application.  It  is  an  embarrassing  position.  The  Bishop  is 
a  distinguished  man,  as  I  have  said;  his  reputation  is  such 
that  his  words  must  be  given  due  weight,  and  so,  perhaps, 
Miss  Matilda  Smith  is  offered  an  engagement.  She  comes 
before  an  audience  of  four  thousand  people,  and  it  transpires 
that  the  only  work  she  has  ever  done  has  been  in  acquitting 
herself  cleverly  before  a  small  gathering  of  her  friends  and 
relatives  at  home  at  some  local  entertainment,  when  the  young 
gentlen)en  of  the  press  wrote  very  pleasant  notices.  So  she 
comes  before  this  great  audience,  before  those  who  have  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  elocutionists  of  the 
country.  She  does  not  make  what  you  might  call  a  **hit;'* 
in  fact,  sometimes  her  voice  does  not  carry  beyond  the  inner 
rim  of  the  ampitheatre  here,  or  perhaps  she  does  the  **  Chariot 
Race"  from  Ben  Hur.  You  never  can  be  (juite  sure  just  what 
is  going  to  be  the  result.  And  if  it  turns  out  that  she  does 
make  a  miserable  failure,  then  people  come  around  to  us  and 
say,  "Where  did  you  find  Miss  Matilda  Smith?'*  "  How  long 
are  you  going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing?'*  or,  "What  will  the 
institution  come  to  if  this  policy  is  to  be  pursued?'*  And 
then  immediately  we  register  a  vow  never  to  engage  any  elo- 
cutionists save  those  of  national  rej)utation.  Presently  some 
charming  ladv  appears  on  the  scene  who  has  not  a  national 
reputation,  but  has  a  very  attractive  |)ersonality,  and  whose 
voice  sounds  delightful.  She  says,  "  How  are  young  people 
going  to  be  encouraged?"  "  How  is  talent  ever  to  be  discov- 
ered, if  you  don't  begin  to  discover  it?"  T'hen  we  feel  like  cruel 
monsters;  we  feel  that  instead  of  looking  for  rising  ability  and 
helping  to  develoj)  it,  we  are  crushing  aspiring  talent;  we  are 
disappointing  and  neglecting  those  who  might  add  greatly  to 
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the  pleasure  of  our  audiences.  Such  is  our  dilemma.  So, 
don't  you  see  that  if  there  were  only  some  way  by  which 
elocutionists  could  be  branded  with  a  Union  lable,  we  might 
say,  **  We  know  the  reputation  of  this  instution  recommending 
this  person  to  be  such  that  we  are  quite  safe  in  making  this 
engagement."  1  don't  know  that  this  is  a  feasible  plan.  I 
siu)ply  suggest  it,  so  that  some  such  method  may  be  evolved 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  placed  in  positions  similar  to 
ours  at  Chautauqua.  The  administration  here,  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  are  not  men  who  think  we  know  how  to  read  better  than 
anybody  else.  We  are  not  j)articularly  anxious  to  occupy  the 
platform;  but  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  present  here  from 
year  to  year  those  abilities  that  have  commanded  reco'niition 
from  the  country  at  large,  those  (jualities  which  are  sure  to 
call  forth  enthusiasm  from  our  large  audiences,  and  in  this  way 
to  give  the  largest  amount  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  our 
summer  citizens. 

We  have  a  duty  on  the  one  hand  to  protect  our  audiences; 
and  perhaps  1  may  say  that  on  the  other  hand  we  do  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  where  ability  is  to  be  found,  we  ought  to 
recognize  it  and  give  it  scope. 

In  closing,  just  a  word  as  to  the  mission  of  the  elocutionist 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word:  Entertainment  is  all  very 
well;  and  the  elocutionist  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  giving 
so  much  pleasure  to  his  fellow-men.  But  it  seenis  to  me  that 
there  is  a  much  nobler  conception  of  the  elocutionist's  role. 
If  we  believe  that  education  in  its  largest  sense  consists  in 
handing  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  race,  what  nobler  service  can  there  be  than  to  give 
forth  with  all  the  moving  force  of  the  living,  breathing  organ- 
ism the  great  thoughts  of  the  inspired  m^nds  of  every  age,  to 
reproduce  with  all  the  j)ower  of  the  human  voice  and  human 
figure  the  undying  eloquence  of  past  and  j)resent? 

From  this  point  of  view  Chautauqua  is  glad  to  welcome  you 
who  represent  this  great  ideal,  the  i)assing  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  voice,  reinforced  by  all  the  arts  of 
bodily  expression,  the  great  inheritance  of  the  race. 

We  bid  you  hearty  welcome.     (Applause.) 
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PRESIDKNT  TRUEBLOOD^S  ADDRESS. 


Fellow  TeacherSy  lAidies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  met  together  in  our  eighth  annual  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  fully  and  freely  the  elements  of  our 
art  and  to  contribute  each  his  share  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  profession.  As  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  another  year  may  we  not  with  profit  consider  the 
influence  of  an  art  which  has  caused  it  to  be  given  a  place  in 
the  college  curriculum  and  has  established  schools  of  oratory 
in  every  prominent  city.  In  short,  what  is  the  educational 
value  of  sound  training  in  public  speaking? 

As  speaking  involves  the  whole  man,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
and  as  man  is  what  he  is,  not  in  one  part  but  throughout, 
**  from  the  animal  stomach  to  the  throbbing  brain,*'  so  that 
when  he  thinks  **he  thinks  the  whole  trunk  through,'*  1  shall 
treat  the  subject  from  three  standpoints:  the  value  of  our  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  intellectual,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral. 

How  may  the  study  of  expression  benefit  the  race  physically? 

The  teacher  of  expression  if  he  would  make  his  students 
well  roiinded  men,  must  take  into  account  their  physical 
develojiment.  Not  that  he  himself  should  do  the  work  of  the 
physical  culturist,  though  that  is  not  incompatible  with  his 
work,  but  he  should  see  that  it  is  done  systematically  and 
well,  and  accordini^  to  the  laws  of  svmmetrv.  But  there 
are  certain  elements  of  i)hysical  strength  for  s|)eaking,  not 
required  by  the  athlete  or  even  by  the  man  of  physical  com- 
petency, that  no  one  but  the  wise  teacher  of  elocution  is  sup- 
posetl  to  understand.  It  is  to  these,  in  particular,  1  would 
now  address  myself. 

The  study  of  expression  develops  to  a  high  degree  the 
organs  of  respiration.  The  student  not  only  gains  lung  power 
but  he  gilins  breath-propelling  j)ower.  While  the  athlete 
striyes  tor  lung  <apacity,  aeraiing  surface  and  the  power  to 
hold  and  economize  the  breath  for  great  |)hysical  efforts,  the 
trained  .speaker  learns  to  sustain  the  breath   for  steady  tone 
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production  and  develops  the  muscles  of  forced  expiration  for 
strong  utterance.  Such  discipline  is  not  only  necessary  to 
strong  vocal  power  but  is  a  prime  element  of  good  health  and 
fine  spirits. 

An  educational  advantage,  apparent  to  everyone,  is  that 
which  comes  to  the  student  from  vocal  discipline.  While 
such  discipline  is  not  wholly  physical,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
coming  in  for  their  share,  yet  it  is  largely  physical.  The 
voice  must  be  trained  for  purity,  compass,  strength  and  mel- 
lowness. It  is  a  physical  process  to  discipline  the  throat 
muscles,  enlarge  the  cavities  of  resonance,  strengthen  the  fibre 
of  the  cords  and  make  firm  by  exercise  the  membranes  of  the 
throat  and  the  nose.  It  is  a  physical  process  to  join  easily 
the  various  parts  of  the  compass  into  flexible  and  beautiful 
s|)eech  notes.  It  is  a  physical  process  to  Vearn  so  to  con- 
trol the  vocal  organs  as  to  avoid  breathiness  and  hollow- 
ness  of  tone.  The  clearness  of  tone-production  which  comes 
froin  vocal  exercise  under  careful  direction  is  a  great  saver  of 
strength  to  the  speaker,  for  the  use  of  breathy  tones  causes  too 
frequent  resj)irations  and  this  results  in  overstimulation  of  the 
brain  and  is  therefore  weakeninij.  The  same  mav  be  said  of 
poor  enunciation.  In  mumbling,  whpre  the  organs  of  articu- 
lation arc  not  held  firmly  in  contact  there  is  a  waste  both  of 
tone  and  breath  and  a  waste  of  either  is  a  waste  of  vitality. 
We  cannot  strengthen  articulation  and  lung  power  without 
benefiting  the  whole  system.  The  exercise  of  the  lungs  in 
readinu:  aloud  is  most  healthful.  The  late  Dr.  Studlv,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Methodist  divines,  whose  Bible  and  hymn 
reading  were  a  revelation  and  who  j)ossessed  the  finest  voice 
I  ever  heard  in  the  pulpit,  gained  his  power  by  daily  practice 
in  reading  aloud.  lie  once  said  to  me:  "I  often  begin  a 
play  of  Shakesj)eare  and  read  it  quite  through  before  I  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  I  must  be  at  my  sermons.** 

Right  speaking  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the 
health;  the  physical  effects  of  wrong  speaking  are  often  dis- 
astrous. We  have  but  to  recall  the  numerous  instances  of 
ministers  who  have  had  to  give  up  their  work  because  of  wast- 
ing throat  diseases  caused  by  ill  use  of  the  voice.     What  shall 
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we  say  to  one  about  to  give  up  in  despair  for  lack  of  vocal 
strength  to  meet  the  reciuirenients  of  his  work?  Would  you 
send  hini  to  a  physician?  Nine  times  in  ten  he  should  go  to 
the  teacher  of  oratory.  It  is  not  a  course  of  medication  he 
needs  so  much  as  a  course  in  common  sense  methods  of 
speaking.  Countless  are  the  instances  of  men  who  after  having 
changed  their  methods  of  speaking  have  been  able  to  resume 
their  labors  and  do  more  and  harder  work  than  ever  before. 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  one  having  to  give  up  ordi- 
nary conversation  with  his  family  and  friends  on  account  of 
his  throat  difficulty?  Had  he  employed  a  style  of  speaking 
based  on  conversation  and  not  sought  some  ethereal  way  of 
addressing  his  audience,  there  would  have  been  little  cause 
for  his  giving  up. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  confined  to  the  i)reachers.  I 
myself  can  give  testimony  to  the  curative  effects  of  proper 
vocal  training.  For  eleven  months,  on  account  of  wrong 
methods  of  voice  production  taught  me  in  the  beginning,  1 
was  unable  to  pursue  my  chosen  work  and  should  have  had  to 
give  it  up  had  1  not  then  come  under  the  instruction  of  the 
venerated  Murdoch,  to  whose  methods  1  attribute  complete 
recovery.  So  what  I  am  saying  is  not  mere  theory,  but  a 
conclusion  reached  by  careful  observation  and  a  .sad  experi- 
ence which  enables  me  to  give  personal  testimony. 

Again,  bounding  vocal  health  has  a  reflex  action  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  speaker  and  in  due  proportion  upon  his  audi- 
ence. The  first  element  of  success  in  public  speaking  is  to 
be  heard.  Recall  the  discoFufort  and  chagrin  you  have  exper- 
ienced in  some  audiences  where  you  desired  very  much  to 
hear  some  distinguished  speaker  who,  for  lack  of  voice  and 
method,  was  unable  to  be  heard.  For  this  very  reason  Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  obliged  to  cancel  his  engagements  to  lecture 
in  America.  He  could  not  be  heard.  The  ring  and  penetra- 
tive power  that  sound  vocal  training  give  to  the  voice  make  it 
a  source  of  i)leasure  to  listen  to  a  speaker  and  the  ease  of 
listening  reflects  upon  and  stimulates  the  one  s|)eaking. 

The  same  argument  will  applv  to  the  second  of  the  elements 
of  speaking, — the    art  of   being  understood.       For  some  are 
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heard  that  are  not  understood.  Who  has  not  sat  under  the 
broken  En^^lish  but  thundering  tones  of  some  foreigner,  and 
strained  to  the  point  of  distraction  to  gather  what  he  was 
saying?  Or  who  has  not  heard  one  of  our  own  nationality  so 
vo<:iferate  that  the  sounds  banging  against  the  eardrums  have 
drowned  themselves  in  confusion,  till  the  tired  ear  shut  its 
sense  against  words  freighted  with  truth.  The  correction  of 
these  faults  is  largely  physical  and  it  is  an  untold  advantage 
to  both  speaker  and  audience  that  these  defects  be  corrected 
in  due  time. 

There  is  another  physical  advantage  in  the  study  of  express- 
ion not  wholly  reached  by  directors  of  gymnasiums,  and  that 
is  grace  of  bearing  and  gesture.  The  healthy,  well  developed 
man  is  not  alwavs  L^raceful  in  his  movements.  Some  of  the 
finest  athletes  I  have  ever  known  were  most  awkward  in  their 
attitudes  and  movements  on  the  platform.  The  work  of  the 
elocutionist  must  suj)|)lement  that  of  the  physical  culturist. 
Happy  the  teacher  of  oratory  who  can  place  his  j)upils  in 
the  hands  of  the  director  of  a  gymnasium,  who  is  both  a  phv- 
sician  and  a  gymnast,  but  the  teacher. of  exi)ression  must  add 
grace  to  the  work  of  muscle  making.  The  standing  position 
for  speaking  is  not  the  same  as  that  formilitarv  or  gymnasium 
practice.  There  is  a  poise  of  body,  of  chest,  of  neck,  of  head  that 
the  gvmnasium  does  not  teach.  It  is  left  for  us  to  accomplish 
these  things  by  what  1  shall  venture  to  term  '*the  gymnasti<'s 
of  speaking."  We  must  know  and  leach  the  uses  of  relaxation 
and  vitalization,  we  Fiiust  know  the  uses  of  the  centres  and 
radii  of  motion  and  how  they  are  em|)loyed  in  gesture,  we 
must  know  the  best  positions  of  ne<  k  and  head  and  torso  for 
right  vocal  effect,  we  must  know  and  teach  the  relation  of 
poise  and  attitude  t(j  the  passions.  How  often,  fellow-teach- 
ers, in  paraphrase  of  Shylock,  shall  we  have  to  say  of  awkward 
young  speakers,  **  How  much  more  manly  art  thou  than  thv 
looks'." 

Another  phvsical  element,  not  so  dearlv   ours  to  educate, 

but  yet  so  closely  connected  with  our  work  that  1  cannot  leave 

it    unmentioned,    is    nerve    power,    self  control.       As    public 

speaking  is  more  or  less  a  nervous  strain,  I  hold  it  to  be  our 
% 
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duty  as  educators  to  know  something  of  those  simple  laws 
which,  if  well  followed,  will  avoid  nervous  waste  and  conserve 
the  energies  of  the  speaker.  There  are  re<*kless  public- 
speakers  as  well  as  reckless  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  One 
of  our  most  famous  preachers  to-day,  when  remonstrated  with, 
for  doing  the  work  of  three  men,  laughingly  remarked:  **The 
men  that  have  been  advising  me  thus  for  the  last  twelve  years 
are  nearly  all  dead."  Kut  he  is  paying  the  i)enalty  of  thus 
disregarding  natural  laws  and  perhaps  after  a  few  more  years 
of  enforced  rest  he  may  gain  sufficient  vigor  to  go  on  with  his 
work,  but  he  can  never  fully  regain  his  powers.  T'o  the 
speaker,  of  all  men,  nerve-power  is  essential.  What  are  some 
of  the  precautions  that  may  add  to  the  speaker*s  effectiveness? 

In  the  first  place,  a  speaker  in  preparing  an  address  should 
not  study  and  practice  up  to  the  last  n)oment.  The  worry 
about  a  speech  up  to  the  time  of  speaking  is  one  of  the  sever- 
est strains  a  person  has  to  endure.  It  is  even  worse  than  the 
effort  itself.  The  day  before  a  speech  ought  to  be  play-dav. 
Saturdav  and  Mondav  ought  to  be  davs  of  recreation  for  the 
preacher.  They  should  be  devoted  to  social,  intellectual  and 
physical  exhilaration.  He  should  be  out  on  the  hills,  in  the 
woods,  along  the  streams  and  lakes,  in  the  art  galleries,  on 
the  golf  links,  or  watching  college  sports.  The  mind  uncon- 
sciously collects  vital  force  from  the  complete  change.  One 
gets  condition  without  thinking  about  it,  and  that  is  the  best 
kind  of  condition.  T'he  reader,  the  actor,  the  orator  would 
all  fare  better  by  resting  and  by  recreation  before  their  efforts. 
A  tired  memory  is  like  a  tired  horse.  It  is  not  alert  and  can- 
not be  goaded  into  its  best  work. 

Another  pertinent  question.  What  shall  we  do  with  our- 
selves after  the  speech  when  the  mind  is  wrought  uj)  to  an 
intense  pitch  of  enthusiasm?  How  shall  we  earliest  |)rocure 
that  rest  and  sleep  which  knit  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care? 
Rather  than  toss  about  for  two  hours  it  would  be  better  to 
use  a  simple  though  most  sensible  and  effective  remedy.  The 
brain  surcharged  with  blood  must  be  relieved.  An  attack 
upon  another  part  of  the  body  by  bathing  or  rubbing  will 
suffice,  for  the  blood  rushes  there  awav  from  the  head  to  fortify 
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af^ainst  the  attack.  A  hot  or  cold  hath  will  call  the  ])lood 
away  from  the  head  and  i^ive  immediate  relief.  Main*  |)nl)li<' 
speakers  among  them  Beecher  and  Phillips  Brooks,  testify  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  simple  precaution  and  uri^e  it  as  far 
better  than  "tinkering  with  the  body  for  special  occasions" 
with  various  kinds  of  stimulants.  \Ve»  as  teachers,  should 
know  these  simple  laws  of  health  that  our  students  mav  use 
them  without  havini,^  to  wait  so  manv  vears  to  discover  them, 
perhaps  hv  <hance. 

TIk-  study  of  these  j)hysical  elements  are  noble  when  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  rendering  the  body  a  fit  instrument  to 
serve  the  good  pur|»ose  of  the  heart.  Fine  sj)eeches  often 
accomplish  nothing  for  lack  of  physical  force.  Most  persua- 
sive men  are  of  strong  physical  develoj)ment,  with  good 
digestion  and  great  lung  [)ower,  the  power  to  thrust  truth  out 
at  men  and  give  what  Beecher  calls  "lunge"  to  a  man's  speak 
ing.  Who  wants  to  listen  to  an  invalid  |)reacher  with  his 
piteous  prayers  and  moaning  hymns.  Men  depressed  in  body 
and  heavy  in  mind  cannot  get  eloquent.  It  takes  a  vigorous, 
vital  man  to  arouse  and  rc-fashion.  The  best  <onditi()n  for 
elo(|uence  is  when  the  body  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  health. 

Ciovernor  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  most  vital  of  men,  was  a 
physical  weakling.  But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  it 
takes  more  than  a  brain  and  a  njoral  nature  to  make  a  man. 
So  he  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  body  and  became  an  athlete 
who  could  stand  the  rough  life  of  the  plains,  the  tussle  with 
Tammany,  or  the  hardships  of  the  Cuban  campaign.  I'hillips 
•  Brooks  declares  that  "the  training  of  the  full  body  is  a  part 
of  that  total  self-consecration  which  cannot  be  divided  and 
which  all  together  make  you  the  medium  through  which  God 
may  reach  his  children's  lives.  Be  alive,  not  dead.  Do 
everything  to  keep  the  vitality  at  its  fullest.*'  Beecher  savs 
that  "  while  it  is  im|>ortant  to  train  for  thought  and  matter, 
it  is  only  second  in  importance  to  train  for  condition.'*  While 
Spurgeon  once  said,  "  I  believe  that  everyone  should  train  his 
-voi<'e  and  bodv  under  some  svstem  of  elocution,  first  for  the 
health  it  affords;  ^e<(>nd,  for  its  educating  effects;  third,  for 
the  advantage  it  gives  over  others  for  usefulness." 
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I  have  spoken  thus  fully  upon  the  physical  side  of  our  art 
because  I  feel  that  we  do  not  altogether  appreciate  that  side, 
but  let  us  now  consider  the  i(ains  intellectually  in  the  study  of 
expression. 

First,  1  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  elocution  is  a  mental  development  equal  to  and  quite 
as  useful  as  that  offered  by  any  of  the  liberal  sciences.  All 
correct  speaking  is  based  uj)on  certain  i)rinciples.  These 
principles  have  been  discovered  and  formulated  by  the  pio- 
neers of  the  art,  and  may  be  mastered  and  ap})lied  by  young 
students  of  e.\j)ression.  While  it  was  left  to  our  fathers  to 
come  upon  success  by  practice  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  heritage 
of  the  generations  |)resent  oud  to  come  to  reach  results  not  by 
accidental  means  but  by  pursuing  the  philosophy  of  correct 
speaking.  These  principles  may  become  as  much  a  part  of 
us  as  the  princij)les  of  Rhetoric  or  Logic  or  Music.  Will  any 
one  say  that  these  subjects  are  not  founded  on  basic  princi- 
|)lcs,  and  that  it  is  not  an  intellectual  acc()mj)lishment  to  under- 
stand then:? 

.\gain,  the  study  of  expression  involves  a  study  of  literature. 
T'he  moment  one  begins  to  give  expression  to  the  lines  of 
another,  he  seeks  the  |)roper  meaning  and  tries  to  make  others 
understand  it  as  he  does.  This  is  mental  transportation,  |)ure 
and  sim|)le  and  is  a  high  intellectual  process,  for  it  cultivates 
the  imagination,  and  stimulates  taste  for  good  literature  both 
in  reader  and  listener.  The  public  reader  who  dramatizes 
works  of  fiction  for  public  recital,  in  which  he  |)reseryes  the 
central  idea  of  the  author  brushini;  aside  verbiage  and 
arranging  the  i)rinci])al  parts  for  [)resentation  is  doing  literary 
work  which  the  |)ublic  aj)preciates,-  a  work  which  if  not 
wholly  (  realive,  is  vet  constructive  and  tends  most  strouij^lv  to 
develop  the  literary  gift. 

The  student  of  ex|)ression  deals  not  only  with  general  liter- 
ature, but  particularly  with  the  master  orations  of  all  time. 
T'he  teacher  of  expression  cannot  escuipe  the  oratoric  al  feature 
of  our  work  unless  he  forcibly  puts  it  aside.  To  be  a  teacher 
of  oratory  he  must  deal  with  something  more  than  dramatic 
reading  for  public  entertainment.     1  am  strongly  impressed 
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that  the  tearhini*  of  oratorv  is  our  chief  work,  the  work  that 
appeals  most  stronijly  to  educators  and  to  the  public;  the 
work  which  coupled  witli  the  teachini^  of  eh:)cution  has  estab- 
lished chairs  in  nianv  of  our  leadini^  universities.  The  study 
of  oratorv  leads  us  to  the  study  of  ii^reat  orations,  to  seek  the 
purpose  of  the  spee(*h,  the  historic  events  of  the  time  and  the 
special  occasions  that  called  them  forth;  it  leads  us  to  select  and 
commit  those  passages  which  embody  the  dominant  thouj^ht 
and  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  us.  The  delivery  of  these 
•passages  with  a  spirit  aroused  l)v  a  full  ap|)reciati()n  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  utterance,  is  nothing  short  of 
eloquence.  I  have  heard  such  passages  delivered  bv  students 
who  so  transfused  their  spirits  into  my  spirit  that  I  have  tin- 
gled from  head  to  foot  and  could  not  feel  that  I  should  have 
been  more  aroused  by  the  orator  himself.  If  such  a  man  can 
grow  elocjuent  with  the  words  of  another,  he  can  be  elcxjuent 
himself  under  like  conditions. 

Furthermore,  a  close  study  of  master  orations  reveals  their 
structure.  The  ability  to  discover  the  j)lan  of  a  speech  and 
put  it  into  form  is  a  step  toward  formulating  one*s  own 
thought  on  some  question  of  the  hour.  This  is  j)rogress  in 
public*  speaking  greatly  to  be  desired. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  our  Fuasterpieces  of  ora- 
tory are  the  best  i)rose  we  have.  Where  is  the  [)r<)se  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  that  can  match  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  in 
the  Virginia  Convention,  the  Bunker  Hill  orations  of  Webster 
and  his  reply  to  Hayne,  Phillips  on  the  **  Murder  of  Love- 
joy,"  Lincoln's  (icttysburg  address  and  Sunmer's  **True 
Grandeur  of  Nations'*?  'I'hc*  walls  of  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  land  ring  with  these  classics,  and  their  phrases  like  our 
national  songs,  become  the  highest  expression  of  our  |)atri()tism. 

Another  highly  intelle(  tual  j)rocess  called  forth  bv  t)ur  work 
is  the  actual  construction  and  delivery  of  s|)eeches.  This  is 
l)urely  creative.  There  is  no  higher  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment than  to  be  able  to  convince  men  and  move  them  to 
action.  That  is  the  gitt  that  made  Hamilton,  Webster,  Phil- 
lips and  Beecher  supreme.  That  is  the  gift  that  to-dav  is  help- 
ing men  to  preferment.     The  Fuan  that  can  s[)eak  well  gathers 
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clients;  whether  in  court  or  in  Coni^ress,  the  ])e{)|)le  place  their 
jiffairs  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  advocate.  It  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  to  strengthen  this  side  of  men,  to  contribute  in  u^reat 
measure  to  the  success  of  those  |)rofessions  which  demand 
speaking.  Schools  of  oratory  that  neglect  this  side  of  expres- 
sion should  either  abolish  the  name  or  come  up  to  it. 

Another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  oratorical 
expression  is  the  development  of  style.  Some  one  has  said 
that  **  Style  is  the  man'*,  but  let  us  remember  that  as  the  man 
improves,  the  style  should  improve.  Just  as  that  style  of  elo- 
cution is  the  best  which  calls  least  attention  to  itself,  so  that 
literary  style  is  best  which  is  "least  obtrusive,  which  lets 
through  the  truth  most  nearly  in  its  absolute  purity  ".  Involved, 
circuitous,  parenthetical  sentences,  even  though  rythmical  and 
well  balanced,  tend  to  cloud  the  understanding  and  lose  atten- 
tion. Beecher  in  his  Yale  lectures  to  preachers  says:  **  Don't 
whip  with  a  switch  that  has  the  leaves  on  if  you  want  to  tingle. 
1  have  known  men  whose  style  was  magnificent  when  they 
were  once  thoroughly  mad.  Temper  straightened  out  all  the 
curls  and  made  their  sentences  straight  as  a  lance." 

I  once  heard  the  President  of  a  theological  seminary  say  to 
his  students:  "If  you  want  to  study  style,  go  out  and  watch 
the  boys  play  marbles.  Their  language  is  not  always  chaste 
but  it  is  direct  and  forcible  and  instantly  understood."  Emer- 
son declares  that  the  language  of  the  street  is  su])erior  in 
force  to  that  of  the  academy  and  bewails  the  fact  that  scholars 
do  not  convev  their  meaning  in  terms  as  short  and  strong  as 
the  porter  or  truckman.  He  says  further  that  the  moment  an 
orator  rises  to  any  height  of  thought  or  passion,  he  descends 
in  his  language  to  the  level  of  his  audience.  What  Kmerson 
savs  is  the  verv  essence  of  vigorous  stvle.  Tlie  common  peo- 
])le  must  be  reached  in  home-bred  Angh)-Sa\on  words  wliich 
strike  the  imaj^ination  and  which  awaken  '*  ineffable  and  trem- 
ulons  memories". 

Our  students  of  oratorv  must  be  taught  these  elements  of 
j)Ower.  Thev  must  know  that  constant  writing  and  extempor- 
izing are  necessary  to  perfect  style;  that  they  must  j^ractice 
f<.)r  rhvthm   and   (\idencc  to    see    that  the    idea    u:ets    off  the 
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tongue  properly:  that  compactness. of  style  stopping  short  of 
the  drv  and  plain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diffuse  on  the  other 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished:  that  there  should  be  variety  of  style 
to  rest  the  audience,  that  wit  and  humor  should  be  intermin- 
gled with  story  and  fact:  illustration  and  experience  with 
exposition  and  argument.  Better  than  a  dead  level  of  argu- 
ment is  to  get  the  mouth  open  with  a  laugh  and  then  thrust 
in  a  chunk  of  wisdom.  This  is  a  duty  that  we  as  teachers  owe 
to  the  audiences  to  be  addressed  by  those  under  our  charge. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  come  to 
the  people  who  might  otherwise  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  instruction 
and  appeal,  there  is  no  other  name  to  be  applied  to  it  than 
j)hi  Ian  th  ropy. 

I  would  name  also  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  as 
another  of  the  values  of  education  in  expression.  By  a.sso- 
ciating  the  n)ind  with  the  best  thought  of  the  ages,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  most  striking  passages,  by  committing  and 
reciting  the  parts  that  most  strongly  appeal  to  us,  by  attempt- 
ing to  embody  in  our  own  writing  some  of  the  elements  of 
beauty  contained  in  the  ma.sterpieces,  we  develop  in  a  high 
degree  the  imagination,  the  literary  faculty,  the  memory,  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  'J'he  ability  to  clothe  in  appropriate 
language  the  imagery  of  the  mind,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
This  ability  is  aroused  by  the  responsibility  of  facing  an  audi- 
ence and  by  the  audience  itself;  and  while  I  do  not  believe 
in  extemporaneous  acquisition,  I  do  believe  that  the  stimulus 
of  an  audience  puts  one  in  fuller  command  of  his  resources, 
arouses  the  memory  to  produce  facts,  incidents,  and  illustra- 
tions, long  since  apparently  forgotten. 

Webster  says  that  when  he  arose  to  reply  to  Hayne  and  had 
subdued  by  a  strong  effort  his  trepidation  that  "all  he  had 
ever  read  or  thought  or  acted,  in  literature,  in  history,  in  law, 
in  politics,  seemed  to  unroll  before  him  in  one  glowing  pan- 
orama and  then  it  was  easy  if  he  wanted  a  thunderbolt  to 
reach  out  and  take  it  as  it  went  smoking  by." 

The  study  of  oratory  develops  the  logical  faculty,—  the 
highest  mental  a(  t.  The  study  of  argumentative  productions 
stimulates  the  power  to  put  things  together,  to  deduce  argu- 
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rnents  from  premises,  to  follow  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  its 
conclusion.  It  develops  skill  in  determining  when  exposition 
should  change  to  argument  or  illustration.  Many  an  effect 
has  been  lost  because  the  speaker  held  too  long  to  a  subtle 
argument.  By  trying  to  make  his  speech  symmetrical  he  has 
lost  his  audience.  **  Many  a  preacher,"  says  Mr.  Beecher,  **in 
trying  to  save  a  sermon  has  lost  a  soul.  An  argument  may 
as  well  go  forward  by  illustration  as  by  abstract  statement.'* 

Proper  instruction  in  reading  aloud  is  a  prime  factor  in 
stimulating  the  logical  faculty.  The  discriminating  emphasis 
with  which  the  trained  reader  gives  out  thought  and  feeling  is 
a  logical  process.  The  preacher  who  read  the  following 
te.xt  as  I  shall  read  it,  was  guilty  of  a  semi-logical  fallacy: 
**  And  the  prophet  spake  to  his  sons  saying,  *  Saddle  me  the 
ass,'  and  they  saddled  ///w."  The  unskilled  reader  is  guilty  of 
many  errors  not  so  ludicrous  as  the  one  I  have  cited,  but  just 
as  illogical  and  misleading.  The  person  skilled  in  interpre- 
tation must  be  a  thinker,  must  reason,  must  put  things 
together,  must  leave  unimportant  things,  presupposed  or 
already  expressed  or  implied,  must  set  forth  strongly  the  new 
or  strange  ideas,  must  credit  the  audience  with  average  intelli- 
gence and  stimulate  rather  than  gorge  the  intellect  of  his 
audience. 

So  much  for  the  physical  and  intellectual.  What  is  the 
educational  value  of  our  art  to  the  moral  growth  of  the 
student? 

Much  that  I  have  already  said  bears  directly  upon  this  part 
of  my  remarks,  for  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  phvsical 
moral itv,  that  the  care  of  the  bodv  necessarv  in  reach ini^* the 
highest  usefulness  in  public  speaking  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
conscience  with  liim  who  loves  his  fellowmen  and  desires  to 
elevate  them.  What  I  have  said,  also,  of  the  intellectual,  is 
so  closely  interlaced  with  the  moral  that  J  have  found  diffi- 
culty in  determining  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  points  relating  distinctly  to  this 
phase  of  our  teaching  on  which   I  would  dwell  for  a  moment. 

First,  I  would  urire  the  studv  of  human  nature.  You  who 
would    interpret  human  character  in  drama,  or  fiction,  must 
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have  inint^lecl  with  such  men  as  you  personate,  must  have 
found  your  ideal  in  a  livinic  person.  You  who  would  persuade 
men  must  study  their  lives,  their  needs,  their  motives,  their  pur- 
poses. You  who  would  teach  men  must  gain  their  sympathy, 
must  find  out  their  hearts.  You  who  would  create  must,  like 
Shakspeare,  Dickens  and  Hawthorne,  go  among  tlie  common 
l)eople  and  discover  the  characters  you  would  depict.  Men 
differ  so  widely  we  can  only  know  them  by  mingling  with 
them,  by  studying  their  actions,  their  social  habits. 

Nobody  was  ever  injured  by  getting  close  to  the  toilers. 
Thev  can  all  teach  us  somethinij.  How  else  can  we  inter- 
pret  their  feelings  and  soften  our  own  hard  hearts?  Were 
Patrick  Henry,  James  Otis,  John  Bright  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
ever  hurt  by  getting  close  to  the  people?  This  sympathv 
with  the  masses  makes  men  forgetful  of  themselves,  makes 
them  come  before  audiences  with  a  message,  not  a  perform- 
ance, makes  them  go  straight  for  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
moment  a  man  begins  to  think  he  is  speaking  well,  he  weak- 

• 

ens  his  speech.  No  reader  ever  began  to  observe  his  tones 
and  gestures  without  losing  sympathy.  Many  an  oratorical 
contest  has  been  lost  because  the  student  thought  more  of  the 
prize  than  the  message.  Men  should  care  less  for  the  speech 
and  more  for  the  truth.  Those  are  haj)py  moments  when 
men  go  clear  out  of  themselves  in  driving  home  the  truth. 

This  desire  to  be  helpful,  this  love  of  the  audience  is  a  great 
source  of .  moral  strength.  High  respect  for  those  under  our 
teaching  calls  for  the  best  we  have  and  the  best  is  never  too 
good  for  the  people.  Not  only  does  the  study  of  living  men 
awaken  sympathy,  but  the  study  of  characters  in  literature 
and  history  arouses  that  love  for  men  which  leads  us  to  seek 
the  sources  of  human  acti(m  and  adapt  the  truth  to  their  needs. 

The  last  of  the  points  I  shall  consider  is  the  development 
of  personal  character.  The  association  of  the  mind  of  the 
student  with  the  best  minds  in  literature  is  a  course  in  charac- 
ter-building. 'i1ic  putting  down  of  the  bad.  the  exalting  of 
the  good,  the  retribution  that  comes  to  the  guilty  and  the 
contentment  to  the  faithful,  all  tend  to  develop  personal 
strength,    manliness,    courage,    nobility    of    character.      The 
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responsibility  of  leading  and  direrliiii^  souls  nroust-s  men  in 
their  best  efforts;  makes  them  disc  ard  iiabits  oi  thoui^ht  and 
action,  which  lose  respect  and  leadership;  makes  models  of 
men;  makes  them  strive  to  be  what  thev  would  be  ihouirht  to 
be.  This  is  character-building  and  character  is  the  basis  of 
oratory,  for  speech  is  valued  bv  the  character  of  him  who 
speaks.  As  President  Thwing  puts  it:  **  In  order  to  make 
oratory  beneficent,  persuasive,  larger,  richer,  finer,  we  must 
make  a  richer  and  finer  and  nobler  character  in  the  speaker 
himself.  Therefore,  our  common  work  in  making  speakers  is 
also  the  divine  work  of  making  men." 

Our  work,  then,  fellow  teachers,  is  to  bring  men  to  higher 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  levels.  If  education  is  ])ower, 
then  there  is  no  work  that  yields  more  abundantlv  than 
sound  training  along  the  lines  of  expression. 

Let  us  stop  talking  about  the  aversion  of  |)eople  to  elocu- 
tion. They  are  not  opposed  to  the  right  kind  of  elocution, 
nor  do  they  object  to  its  teaching.  Elocution  is  here  and 
here  to  stay.  It  is  intrenched  in  the  high  school,  < ollege  and* 
university.  If  people  do  not  like  our  work  we  must  seek  th5 
cause,  not  in  elocution,  but  in  ourselves.  The  uncultured  will 
not  stand  false  pretense  and  the  most  cultured  will  welcome 
genuineness  and  manliness. 

Let  me  urge  in  conclusion  that  we  come  close  together  in 
our  work  this  week  under  these  classic  shades.  The  good  fel- 
lowship we  have  enjoyed  at  our  |)revious  meetings  is  the  glory 
of  these  occasions.  Let  us  be  generous  givers  as  well  as  sym- 
pathetic? receivers.  No  one  has  anything  too  good  to  give  out, 
if  he  has  at  heart  the  advancement  of  the  <  ause.  We  have 
done  much  as  an  association  since  1S92,  but  we  have  yet 
nnich  to  acTomj)lish.  There  are  still  colleges  and  universities 
and  many  high  schools  not  yet  sup|)liecl  with  ter-chers  of 
expression.  We  must  reach  these  by  making  our  wcjrk  too 
useful  to  be  dispensed  with;  we  must  make  this  organization 
one  whose  meetings  no  teacher  of  the  art  can  afford  to  miss. 
Let  us  be  hard-working,  faithful,  progressive  men  and  women, 
and  the  National  Association  will  not  fail  to  accompli>h  the 
high  and  noble  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 
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MONDA  Y  E  VENING. 


President  T.  C.  Tri;*:blooi),  presiding. 


RECITALS. 
The  Amphitheatre, 


Miss  Katherine  E(;(;leston  Ji'NKERmann,  Cleveland,  O. 


MERCEDES,         .         .         .         Thomas  Bailey   Aldrich. 
A  SISTERLY  SCHEME,        ...  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Raindrops. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS, 

Oratory. 


rs,  \ 


SESSION  OF  THE    MAIN    BODY,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m. 
President  Thomas  C.  Trueblood  in  the  Chair. 


THE  REAPING  OF  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS. 


K.  M.  Booth  ok  McCormick   Theological   Seminary,  Chicago. 


I  shall  base  my  suggestions  for  the  reading  of  psalms  and 
hymns, 

First,  Upon  the  Law  of  Life  which  inspired  and  originated 
them ; 

Second,  Upon  the  law  of  Structure  which  governs  their  form. 

Masters  of  art  and  of  life  are  often  misjudged  through  canons 
of  interpretation  set  up  for  them  by  their  own  apostles.  The 
belief  in  this  tendency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  modern  cry  in 
the  theological  world  of  "Back  to  Christ."  Many  disciples 
of  Christ  in  these  later  times  think  that  better  views  of  Him 
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may  be  obtained  through  the  inediuni  of  His  own  words,  than 
by  viewing  Him  through  the  spectacles  of  others,  no  matter 
how  exceptional  their  opportunities  of  observation  may  have 
been. 

In  the  search  for  a  correct  use  of  the  voice  in  song,  a  sim- 
ilar cry  of  "Back  to  the  Old  Italian  Method'*  is  frequently 
heard;  and  this  method  has  been  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins  by  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  those  who  advertise  its 
use,  that  they  have  somehow  come  into  closer  relation  than 
other  people  with  those  ancient  worthies  and  have  thereby 
discovered  the  secrets  of  their  power. 

There  is  alwavs  a  certain  fascination  in  the  hunt  for  hidden 
treasures;  and  the  rediscovery  of  lost  arts  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  literatures  has  been  a  very  fertile  field  for  such 
research.  But  however  fascinating  this  research  may  be,  its 
prosecution  is  fraught  with  peril  as  well  as  with  profit. 

Back  to  nature  and  back  to  life  is  all  very  well,  but  what 
nature  and  what  life  is  meant?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  savage, 
or  the  nature  of  the  civilized,  the  life  of  the  sinner,  or  the  life 
of  the  saint  that  is  to  be  interpreted. 

St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  makes  love  the 
necessary  condition  of  intellectual  apprehension  of  God.  "  He 
that  loveth  God,  the  same  is  known  of  Him."  In  other  words, 
**  He  who  loves  God,  knows  God."  So,  I  believe,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  the  just  interpretation 
of  any  work  of  art,  or  literature,  that  the  interpreter  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  which  he  is  set  to  expound.  In  inter- 
})reting  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Church,  therefore,  I 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  necessary  condition  that  the  interpreter 
have  an  abiding  sense  of  faith,  love  and  dej)endence  upon  a 
supreme,  divine  personality.  Only  thus  can  he  hope  naturally 
to  identify  himself  with  the  moods  and  aspirations  of  those 
who  have  produced  the  great  liturgies  of  the  Church. 

This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  thought  of  the  com|)iler 
of  psalms  in  the  collection  as  we  have  it.  The  first  psalm, 
which  is  anonymous  and  prefatory,  seems  intended  as  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  treasure-house  of  the  Lord's  worshipers  beyond. 
On  the  walls  of  this  vestibule  are  hung  mottoes  announcing 
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blessings  upon  those  who  "  Delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord " 
and  withholding  blessings  from  all  those  who  **VValk  in  the 
council  of  the  ungodly,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners,  or 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  He  who  enters  the  pre- 
sincts  beyond  must  believe  with  David  in  the  nineteenth  psalm, 
not  only  that  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  that 
"  There  is  no  place  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard;"  but  he  must  also  believe, with  David  the  parallel  truth, 
that  the  spiritual  world,  the  world  within,  equally  declares 
(jod's  glory  in  the  moral  law.  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple." 

Not  until  the  interpreter  can  feel  this  reverent  and  sacred 
sympathy  is  he  in  an  attitude  fitted  to  respond  to  the  deep 
j)ulsing  of  the  religious  emotions  as  they  have  been  voiced  in 
psalms  and  in  hynms.  Only  he  whose  life  has  been  made 
responsive  to  sentiments  grounded,  not  simply  in  the  aesthetic 
and  beautiful,  but  in  the  religious  and  spiritual,  has  within 
him  that  **  well  of  water  springing  uj)  into  everlasting  life." 
Hut  to  such  an  one  the  Tsalmist's  words  do  coujcwith  a  power 
and  an  inspiration  found  in  no  other  writings.  For  whereas 
poems  of  passion,  so-called,  which  rely  for  effect  upon  the 
keenness  of  sensuous  susceptibilities,  lose  their  power  with 
advancing  years;  religious  poems  appeal  to  passions  which 
gather  strength  with  the  growing  years. 

Those  who  "Wait  upon  the  Lord"  and  who  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  unseen  and  eternal  "  Renew  their  strength, 
they  mount  up  with  wings  like  the  eagles;  they  run  and 
are  not  weary,  they  walk  and  are  not  faint."  As  examples 
of  this  invigorating  power  witness  (larfield's  experience  in  two 
of  our  great  national  crises.  The  citizens  of  New  York  were 
in  a  rage  at  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  All  Wall  Street  was 
surging  in  a  mad  frenzy  before  the  Custom  House  ready  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  those  newspaper  offices  whose  dailv 
issues  were  thought  to  have  lent  encouragement  to  such  a 
crime.  Within  the  building  a  group  of  congressmen  and 
officials  were  appalled  and  paralyzed,  realizing  the  dangerous 
crisis,  but  powerless  to  avert  it.     Suddenly,  moved  to  appeal 
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to  the  people,  Garfield  leaped  upon  the  railing  of  the  portico, 
and  like  a  flash  from  his  deep  religious  consciousness  came 
the  words  of  the  ninety-seventh  psalm: 

***Thc  Lord  reignethi  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him; 
Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne.' 
The  Lord  reigneth;  and  the  Government  at  Washington  is  safe." 

These  words  uttered  with  all  the  depth  and  fullness  of  a  faith 
unfeigned,  and  in  tones  vibrant  with  sincere  conviction,  fell 
like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  and  calmed  the  turbulent 
billows.  The  multitude  forgot  its  rage  and  stood  awed  at  the 
mysteries  of  that  Providence  whose  inscrutable  decrees  none 
can  fathom.  Looking  back  upon  that  event  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  compare  t)ie  effect 
of  his  faith  upon  that  multitude  to  the  hush  which  fell  upon 
the  nation  when  after  his  own  assassination,  Garfield  looked 
out  in  the  same  calm  reliance  upon  that  all-wise  Providence  by 
whose  permission  his  career  was  also  closing.  For  in  that 
hour  of  faintness  and  weakness,  amid  the  fever  of  pain,  his 
spirit  found  enduring  strength  in  the  well-remembered  words 
of  the  Psalmist. 

But  apart  from  this  abiding  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal 
as  a  just  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  psalms,  there  is 
something  in  the  content  of  the  psalms  themselves  which 
makes  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  expression  of  our  deepest 
needs  and  sensibilities.  As  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  has  well 
said,  **The  value  of  the  public  reading  of  the  psalms  in  our 
service  is,  that  they  express  for  us  indirectly  those  deeper  feel- 
ings which  there  would  be  a  sense  of  indelicacy  in  expressing 
directly.  There  are  feelings  of  wlii(  h  we  do  not  speak  to 
each  other,  they  are  too  sacred  and  delicate.  Such  are  most 
of  our  feelings  to  God.  If  we  do  speak  of  them,  they  lose 
their  fragrance;  become  coarse,  nay,  there  is  even  a  sense  of 
indelicacv  and  exposure." 

*' Now  the  Psalms  afford  preciselv  the  right  relief  for  this 
feeling.  Wrapped  up  in  the  forms  of  j)oetry.  metaphor,  et("., 
that  which  might  seenv  exaggerated  is  excused  by  those  who 
do  not  feel  it;  while  they  who  dr)  can  read  them,  applving 
them  without  the  suspicion  of    uttering    their    own    feelings. 
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lIcMice  their  soDthinL^  power,  and  hence  while  other  portions 
of  s(Ti|)turc  may  become  obsolete,  they  remain  the  most  precious 
parts  of  the  Old 'I'estament.  **  For  the  heart  of  man  is  the 
saim-  in  all  aires. " 

1  think  we  may  find  scriptural  basis  for  this  view  of  Robert- 
son bv  ( (»m|)arim;  the  provision  in  j)salms  and  hymns  for  the 
indirect-offering^  of  emotion  in  religious  services,  to  a  similar 
|)r<>visi()n  in  the  symbolism  of  worship  under  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation.  These  same  characteristics  were  represented  in 
the  svmbolism  of  that  ancient  service  by  theofferini(  of  incense. 
•'Let  njv  praver  be  set  forth  as  incense  before  thee"  said  David 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Psalm.  The  incense 
which  rei^aled  the  senses  with  its  delicate  odor  withdrew  the 
attention,  as  it  were,  from  the  tjross  and  material  aspects  of 
the  offerin.i,^  and  fixed  it  upon  the  essence  of  that  offerintj  as  it 
ascended  in  perfume  from  the  altar.  It  represented  those 
subtle  and  intangible  (jmilities  in  the  heart's  devotion  which 
were  pleasinu  to  the  s|)i ritual  sense  of  CJod  just  as  the  odors 
of  the  in(  ense  were  |)leasin*j^  to  the  physical  senses  of  man. 
Both  were  impal])able  and  im|)erceptible  to  the  ordinary  senses, 
but  both  were  recognized  by  proper  media.  Suitable  organs 
responded  to  their  respective  a|)peals  whether  in  the  realm  of 
spirit,  or  in  that  of  matter. 

When  Christ  said.  "  lie  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hearl" 
lie  im|)lied  that  the  visible  and  the  sensible  were  not  the 
essential  things  in  spiritual  ( ommunication.  Something  more 
than  organs  of  hearing  are  necessarv  for  receiving  the  best 
im])ressions  of  speech  or  song.  A  fme  illustration  of  this 
tH-curred  many  years  ago,  when  Jenny  Lind  was  in  this  countrv. 
A  ])rominent  public  man  who  heard  her,  says:  "As  I  sat  in 
my  seat  there  came  and  sat  near  me  an  old  weather-beaten  sea 
("a]>tain,  who  asked  me  to  point  her  out  to  him  as  she  came  in. 
There  was  i\  chorus,  one  or  two  solos,  I  believe,  and  then  Jennv 
Lind  rose  and  sang  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavv  laden,"  and  as  she  sang  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  as  He  sang  down  through  the 
ages;  and  the  hall  was  hushed  and  silent  when  she  took 
her  seat,  with  a  silence  more  significant  than  any  applause. 
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Then  1  heard  a  harsh,  grating  sound  at  my  side,  and  turning 
about  I  saw  that  the  poor  old  sea-captain  was  sound  asleep 
and  snoring.  He  had  heard  all  that  I  heard,  he  had  seen  all 
that  I  saw;  but  why  did  he  not  hear  what  I  heard?  Why  did 
he  not  catch  what  the  audience  caught?  Because  there  was  no 
music  in  his  soul."  So  **  Eye  hath  not  seen;  ear  hath  not 
heard;  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive the  things  that  CJod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him!"  There  must  be  the  inward  love  of  such  things  as  a 
preparation  for  their  revelation.  Eye-gate  may  be  open ;  ear-gate 
mav  be  open;  but  only  the  loving  spirit  within  can  give  recog- 
nition and  welcome,  (rod  leveah  them  unto  such  by  *'  His 
Spirit." 

Again,  the  substitution  of  the  liturgical  offering  of  psalms 
and  hvnms  for  the  ritualistic  offering  of  incense  finds  its 
further  illustration  as  a  law  of  the  expressional  life  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  service  is  administered.  The  priest  stood  in 
the  holv  place  and  ministered  at  the  altar,  while  the  people 
without  silently  joined  in  the  representative  service.  So  to- 
dav  the  minister  stands  at  the  sacred  desk,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ])eople  reads  the  psalms  and  hymns  while  the 
pews  only  passively  i)articipate.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  minister's  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  consecration  in  the 
service  do  these  j)salms  and  hymns  rise  as  an  incense  of  sweet 
savor  to  the  divine  presenc  e.  For  just  as  the  priest  of  old  had 
first  to  offer  incense  and  a  pure  offering  on  his  own  behalf,  so 
must  the  reader  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  first  see  to  it  that 
his  own  personal  feeling  is  true  to  the  sentiment  which  he 
utters.  The  offering  of  incense  with  strange  fire  is  no  more 
acceptable  now  than  when  offered  bv  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It 
was  followed  bv  death  in  their  case,  and  so  will  the  offering  of 
psalms  and  hynms  with  the  strange  fire  of  affectation  and 
insinceritv  involve  the  death  of  all  effective  service.  Strange 
fire  is  that  which  is  extraneous,  outside  the  prescribed  sources. 
To  be  true,  it  must  be  a  live  coal  intimately  asscx  iated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  offering.  Only  that  fire  which  comes 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  soul  can  be  used  in  pre- 
senting acceptable  incense. 
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Moreover  in  the  ancient  service,  (iod  not  only  prescribed 
the  source  from  which  the  fire  must  be  taken,  but  He  even 
gave  the  formula  of  ingredients  from  which  the  incense  was  to 
be  compounded.  So,  likewise,  has  He  ordained  that  in  the 
offering  of  our  inward  devotion,  the  different  elements  with 
which  He  has  endowed  our  natures  shall  be  properly  propor- 
tioned. There  must  be  the  intellectual  element  of  attention 
to  facts  and  ideas:  the  emotional  element  of  desire  and 
volition,  and  the  vital  element  of  personal  sympathy.  Only  as 
we  give  these  elements  their  individual  proportions  shall  we 
mark  in  our  reading  the  special  peculiarities  which  differen- 
tiate the  lyric  writings-  the  incense  offerings  in  devotions- 
from  the  narrative,  the  didactic  and  the  pro|)hetic  portions  of 
the  service.  If  we  are  giving  didactic  scripture  we  shall  find 
our  chief  reliance  to  be  the  intellectual  element,  which  notes 
the  exact  relations  of  thought  and  marks  them  by  a  just 
emphasis  of  voice.  If  we  are  reading  proj)hetic  scripture,  the 
element  of  sympathy  with  the  source  of  our  message  will  be 
the  more  conspicuous  without  in  any  way  neglecting  the  dis- 
tinctive difference  in  the  se|)arate  thoughts  which  constitute 
that  message. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  reading  of  lyric  scripture,  or  to 
the  lyrics  of  any  other  literature,  for  that  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  the  emotional  element  gives  law  to  the  expression, 
while  the  two  other  eleuicnts  aj)pear'in  subordinate  and  minor 
proportions.  The  Psalmist  and  llvmnist  does  not  enumerate 
his  facts  and  thoughts  for  the  jjurpose  of  informing  his  hear- 
ers, but  only  as  the  ground  for  the  expression  of  his  personal 
feeling.  It  is  the  emotion  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
expressing,  and  the  facts  are  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  that 
feeling  simply.  It  uiay  be  for  the  pur])ose  of  glorying  in  the 
facts,  or  of  lamenting  them,  or  of  being  contrite  because  of 
them;  but  in  any  true  lyric,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  incense, 
the  heart's  emotion,  and  not  upon  the  |)articular  differences 
in  the  items  of  the  offering.  *'  The  sacrifices  of  Ood  are  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  (Jod, 
thou  wilt  not  despise."  Notice  that  in  lyric  reading  the  preacher 
is  not  presenting  truths,  facts,  or   ideas  upon  the  altar.     This 
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he  does  in  didactic  discourse.  His  concern  then  is  to  attend 
to  the  separate  portions  which  go  into  the  offering,  as  it  were, 
and  to  note  with  care  their  arrangement  and  adjustment,  just 
as  the  priest  did  in  the  burnt  offering.  His  chief  concern 
now  is  to  exhale  the  incense,  to  pour  it  from  the  golden  bowl 
of  his  heart.  It  is  to  give  with  a  continuous  and  unstained 
abandon,'  as  in  song,  the  impulses,  the  feelings  of  his  heart, 
because  of  the  facts. 

To  be  sure  the  facts  or  ideas  about  which  the  feelings  are 
exercised  must  be  related  in  their  proper  order  and  impor- 
tance by  the  emphatis  of  the  voice,  or  the  audience  have  no 
definite  basis  for  following  the  lead  of  the  preacher  and  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  feeling.  **  Greater  is  he  that  prophe- 
syeth  than  he  that  speaketh  with  tongues  unless  he  interpret 
that  the  church  may  receive  edifying."  But  the  speaking  with 
tongues,  the  ecstatic  pouring  forth  of  personsal  feeling  is  the 
dominant  thing  in  the  reading  of  lyric  composition.  Further- 
more, this  emotional  fervor  of  expression  in  psalms  and  hynms 
finds  its  justification  on  the  very  same  ground  that  the  apostle 
tells  us  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  given;  that  is,  that 
it  awakens  interest  in  the  indifferent:  **  Wherefore  tongues 
are  for  a  sign  not  to  them  that  believe  but  to  them  that  believe 
not;  but  proj)hesying  not  for  them  that  believe  not,  but  for 
them  that  believe''  For,  aside  from  the  fact  that  all  strange 
fire  dies  out  from  lack  of  inward  fuel  and  so  fails  to  furnish 
acceptable  incense  to  God,  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  observa- 
tion that  the  element  in  a  speaker  or  a  reader  which  most 
commends  him  to  ^i/r  attention,  confidence  and  belief,  is  not 
so  much  the  sum  of  reasons  which  he  offers  in  his  subject 
matter,  as  the  downright  fervor  of  his  earnestness  and  the 
glow  of  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  species  of  spiritual  excite- 
ment in  him  so  intense  in  its  exhibition,  that,  soinetiines,  as 
on  the  Dav  of  Pentecost,  it  is  taken  for  intoxication.  It  is 
not  that  ranting  nor  canting  enthusiasm  divorced  from  all 
sensible  interpretation,  but  that  white  heat  generated  by  just 
interpretation  and  by  an  absolute  consciousness  that  no  other 
satisfaction  of  human  needs  can  be  found  save  in  such  divine 
indwellings, — indwellings  so  full  and  free  that  nothing  but  the 
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Pentecostal  toni^ues  of  flame  can  ever  become  their  just  and 
fitting  symbol.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  then 
in  utilizing  this  law  of  life  which  originates  and  interprets  our 
psalms  and  hymns  that  we  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of 
responsiveness  to  those  divine  influences  which  not  only  **  Lie 
about  us  in  our  infancy,"  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  but  which  lie 
about  us  at  all  times  when  in  child-like  simplicitv  we  hold  our- 
selves open  to  their  unseen  and  eternal  radiations. 

'i'he  human  side  of  these  influences  we  call  intuitions,  and 
the  divine  >ide  inspirations,  but  the  resulting  assurance  from 
this  co-partnership  is  the  consciousness  that  God  nowhere  gives 
a  stone  when  the  inward  cry  is  for  bread;  that  truth  cannot 
be  fed  u|)on  lies,  nor  expression  be  maintained  without  impres- 
sion. By  thk>  indwelling  of  the  divine  with  the  human  we 
feel  that  there  must  be  "  (lood  for  i^intd  and  truth  for  truth," 
and  il  we  **  'I'ake  this  charm  from  them,  they  crumble  into 
dust."  Hen(e  it  matters  not  whether  the  ex|)ression  for  our 
thought  be  self-created,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  from 
the  experience  of  others,  its  force  lies  entirely  in  the  fact  that 
it  be  a  true  expression  of  our  own  ])ersonal  feeling.  So  long 
as  the  feeling  is  genuine,  the  offering  of  our  inward  devotion 
will  be  ac(  e|)table  whether  we  use  our  own  words,  or  whether 
we  adopt  those  of  the  Psalmist  and  Hvmnist.  I'he  talent  for 
personal  feeling  grows  by  being  |)ut  to  use,  bv  res}>onding  to 
the  stimulus  of  appropriate  ideas, 'like  anv  other  talent.  He 
who  digs  in  the  eitrth  of  sordid  and  material  interests  and 
hides  his  talent,  will  naturally  find  the  Master  a  *'hard  man". 
But  he  who  freelv  acknowledges  the  oriijinal  endowment  from 
the  Master,  and  who  invests  it  with  judgment,  will  have  no 
difiiculty  in  joininu:  with  the  Psalmist  and  in  calling  u|)on  his 
soul  and  all  that  is  within  him  tg  '*  Bless  and  praise  His  holv 
name.**  Or  with  the  Hvmnist:  '*  I  will  sini(  of  mv  Redeemer 
and  His  wondrous  love  for  me,'  or  in  self-exhortation  and 
encouragement:  "  Whv  art  thou  cast  down  oh  my  soul,  and 
why  art  thou  discpiieted  within  me?  Hope  thou  in  (lod,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and 
my  Ciod." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  law  of  structure  throui^h  which  this 
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impulsive,  emotional  law  of  life  finds  literarv  expression  in 
psalms  and  hymns. 

The  constructive  principle  of  all  poetry  is  the  |)rinciple  of 
parallelism — the  settint;  beside  a  given  thought  or  form,  of 
one  or  more  similar  thoughts  or  forms.  Meter  is  the  paral- 
leling of  accents  in  the  separate  feet.  Versification  the  paral- 
leling of  lines  by  their  number  of  feet.  Rhyming  the  })aral- 
leling  of  sound  in  the  last  feet  of  the  lines,  or  at  any  other 
regular  intervals  in  the  lines.  All  varieties  of  meter,  of  rhyme, 
of  versification  and  of  stanza  result  from  this  simple  principle 
of  arrangement. 

Biblical  verse,  however,  is  not  made  bv  rhvming  nor  bv  the 
numbering  of  accents  or  of  syllables.  In  Hebrew  poetry  the 
parallelism  is  mainly  in  the  thought — each  thought  being  par- 
alleled by  the  same  ideas  or  by  kindred  ideas  in  added  clauses. 

This  paralleling  may  be*  repeated  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
more  times,  giving  the  parallelism  of  the  couplet,  the  lrij)let, 
the  (juatrain,  etc.,  and  a  poem  may  consist  of  a  uniform  series 
of  these  parallelings  giving  regular  stanzas,  as  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Psalm,  or  it  mav  have  a  diversity 
of  such  paralleling  or  stanzas  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
poet. 

The  actual  number  of  these  figures  of  jKirallel  is,  ])erhaps, 
as  great  in  Hebrew  poetry  as  in  English  verse,  though  until 
recent  years  there  has  been  but  little  attempt  to  make  the 
translated  form  conform  to  the  original  figure  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet.  Prof.  Moulton's  publications  on  the  Literarv  Studv 
of  the  J3ible  furnish  much  help  along  this  line;  while  the 
revised  version  of  the  Bible  marks  a  distinct  attempt  to  restore 
in  the  printing  this  literary  parallelism  in  one  of  its  forms  to 
the  poetic  portions  of  Scripture. 

But,  accompanying  the  paralleling  of  thought  and  of  form 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  there  is  a  rhythmic  paralleling  almost  as 
distinct  as  in  English  poetry.  Indeed  rhythm  is  of  the  sauje 
nature  in  all  poetry,  in  that  each  turn  in  the  paralleling  of  the 
thought  has  about  the  same  grouping  of  parallel  sounds  or  of 
breath  pulsations.  The  term  rhythm,  however,  is  somewhat 
vague  and  indefinite  as  applied  by  different  writers.     Its  gen- 
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eral  sense  of  [)arallclisin  of  effe<  Is  is  retained  bv  every  one,  but 
often  there  is  obscurity  as  to  just  what  it  is  that  is  j)arallelecl. 
One  author  delines  it  as  "proportion  in  time,  just  as  svnnnetry 
is  proportion  in  space."  But  the  proportionini(  of  accented 
to  unaccented  sylhibles  in  the  metrical  feet,  the  proportioning^ 
of  the  number  of  feet  in  successive  lines,  the  pro[)ortioning  of 
lines  in  successive  stanzas,  etc.,  are  onlv  the  minor  and  subor- 
dinate ])roportionin,i(s  in  the  full  rhvthm  of  [)oetrv.  Kven 
i(ood  prose  writini^  has  a  rei^ular  rhythm,  but  it  is  not  because 
of  any  of  these  proj)ortionin^i(s  in  tiie  poetic  arrangement. 
Poetic  rhvthm  marks  both  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  pro- 
cess  of  thought,  the  mechanical  separation  of  units  in  the 
minor  ])arallels  and  the  logical  co-ordination  of  units  in  the 
major  parallels.  But  always  and  everywhere  the  rhvthm  of  a 
composition  is  that  flow  of  sound  in  the  \vords  which  parallels 
the  flow  of  sense  in  the  thoughts.  It  is  the  grouping  of  all  the 
minor  [)arallelings  of  sound  represented  in  English  verse  by 
the  poetic  'feet,  the  rhyme,  the  versification,  and  in  Hebrew 
verse  by  the  individual  clauses — into  the  larger  ])arallelings  of 
sense,  as  it  appears  in  the  logical  presentation  of  the  ideas. 
For  while  in  English  verse  the  [)aralleling  does  not  consist  in 
reduplicating  the  same  thought  by  a  corresponding  series  of 
words  in  parallel  clauses,  but  in  duplicating  the  forms  of 
thought  in  sound-|)arallelisms  of  feet,  rhyme,  etc.,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  similar  parallelism  growing  out  of  the  compari- 
son, the  corres|)ondence  or  the  contrast  in  a  series  of  ideas 
whi<*h  must  also  have  this  rhythmic  proportioning;  and  only 
as  the  rhythm  in  both  these  presentations  is  mastered,  can  the 
larger  unity  of  purj)Ose  in  the  composition  as  a  whole  be 
exhibited. 

Now,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the  reading,  the  reader 
must  give  not  only  the  minor  unities — meter,  rhyme  and 
clauses — their  due  j)roportions  of  time  in  sound,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  subordinate  elements  of  the  rhvthm;  but  he  must 
also  give  the  ideas  involved  in  these  same  feet,  rhynjes  and 
clauses  diverse  j)ortions  in  \\\^  force  and  pitch  of  these  sounds 
in  order  to  mark  the  logical  unities  of  the  higher  parallelism. 

Emphasizing    the  parallelism  of  feet  in  a  hymn  with  ecjual 
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increments  of  time,  of  force  and  of  j^itcli,  turns  the  reading 
into  scanning  and  njakes  eacli  foot  an  eijually  important  unit 
ill  the  ex[)ression  of  the  thought.  Kmphasizing  the  parallelism 
of  rhyme  in  the  same  way  makes  each  line  a  co-e(|ual  unit  of 
the  thought.  l>ut  the  fact  is  that  while  each  foot  is  co-ecjual 
as  a  measure  of  the  line,  and  each  line  co-ecpial  as  a  measure 
of  the  stanza*  neither  of  them  are  co-e(|ual  as  njeasures  of  the 
thought.  As  measures  of  thought  these  j)arallel  units  varv  in 
importance,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  should  mark  these 
relative  differences  as  nuich  as  it  does  in  prose. 

In  musi(^  this  is  accom[)lished  in  the  same  way.  The  lesser 
unities  or  rhythm  are  given  by  the  varieties  of  time  and  of 
accent,  and  the  larger  unities  by  melodic  variations  of  force 
and  pitch  arranged  with  rhythmic  conformity  to  a  given  theme  or 
thought.  A  change  in  the  thenje,  in  the  scheme  of  the  thought 
or  the  feeling,  is  shown  by  a  change  in  the  key.  This  is  the 
law  of  structure  whether  the  theme' is  presented  in  the  arbi- 
trarv  intervals  of  musical  notations,  or  in  the  natural  intervals 
of  s])oken  measures.  This  change  of  key  beconjes  especially 
necessary  in  the  reading  of  poetry  where  two  lines  or  currents 
of  thought  are  carried  on  in  the  parallelism  of  a  poem,  while 
each  line  of  thought  is  expanded  by  its  subordinate  series  of 
parallels — a  figure  which  often  occurs  both  in  the  forms  of 
Hebrew  and  of  English  verse. 

The  P^ighth  Psalm  exhibits  this  double  parallelism  of  pur- 
pose bv  the  following  figure:  A  single  exclamation  of  praise 
and  adoration,  **()  Lord,  our  Lord  how  excellent  is  Thv  name 
in  all  the  earth  I"  (institute  the  main  parallel  and  purpose  of 
the  psalm,  while  the  interval  between  is  filled  with  a  series  of 
subordinate  [)ara]lels  detailing  the  data  or  causes  for  this 
adoration.  This  is  what  Prof.  Moulton  calls  the  envelope 
figure  of  [)arallelism — the  opening  and  closing  parallels  envel- 
oping, as  it  were,  the  included  parallels  of  thought. 

Now  the  authorized  version  of  Scripture  gives  us  no  help  in 
the  poetic  interpretations  of  this  i)salm,  for  it  prints  the  first 
clause  of  the  included  particulars — '*  Who  hath  set  Thy  glory 
above  the  heavens" — along  with  the  enveloping  passage, 
therebv  sacrificing    the  piirallelism  of  the    poet's  purpose  in 
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roustruction  to  the  ^raininatical  construction  of  the  words. 
The  Revised  Version  does  a  little  better,  for  it  gives  us  the 
separations  of  thought  into  the  individual  clauses,  and  so  pre- 
serves the  lesser  and  elementary  parallels;  hut  obscures,  bv  this 
uniform  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  higher  logical  parallels  of 
j)urpose. 

Vet  this  failure  of  the  printed  psalm  to  picture  to  the  eve 
these  j)arallel  purj)oses  does  not  prevent  the  reader  from  pic- 
turing them  to  the  ear  by  changes  of  key.  This  is  what  a 
successful  reader  always  does  in  dialogue,  when  he  indicates 
the  [)arallel  utterances  of  different  characters.  Without  a 
change  of  key  upon  the  speeches  of  the  separate  characters, 
the  only  means  the  hearer  has  of  discovering  a  change  of  per- 
sonalities is  through  the  (juality  and  diversity  of  their  separate 
ideas.  This  requires  a  constant  process  of  reasoning  to  dis- 
tinguish the  characters,  whereas  we  need  to  know  them  the 
instant  they  appear,  whether  this  appearance  be  visible  <3r 
audible.  The  hymn  **VVatchman  tell  us  of  the  night,"  for 
instance,  needs  to  have  presented  not  only  the  alternations  of 
question  and  answer  between  the  watchman  and  the  traveler, 
but  also  the  counter  parallelism  of  spirit  in  the  personalities 
of  these  characters.  Change  of  key  instantly  furnishes  this 
means  of  identification,  the  pitch  of  voice  to  which  the  tone  is 
tuned,  marking  the  plane  in  which  the  thought  of  the  person 
moves.  Hence  the  reader  in  giving  the  parallelism  of  the 
Kighth  and  similar  psalms  may  readily  satisfy  the  rhythmic 
recpiirements  of  the  poem  by  pitching  the  voice  to  a  strenuous 
key  of  praise  in  the  enveloping  clauses  of  the  opening  and 
closing  parallels,  while  he  subdues  it  to  a  lower  key  of  praise 
upon  the  included  and  parenthetic  parallels. 

A  hvmn  conceived  in  the  same  envelope  figure  begins — 
"  Mortals  awake  with  angels  join,  and  chant  the  solemn 
lav."  The  enveloping  stanzas  exhort  man  to  join  with  the 
angelic  chorus  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  while  the 
stanzas  included  between  these  parallels  deal  with  the  details 
of  that  event. 

For  some  reason  the  envelope  figure  seems  a  favorite  one 
among  all  sacred  poets.     The  heart  excited   by  some    expe- 
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rience  or  iiiemory  swells  with  emotion,  and  sucldenlv  breaks 
forth  in  strains  of  s^ratitude  or  of  lament:  then  reason  with 
'her  analytical  guide-book  ronies  in  to  consider  and  justify  the 
emotion,  while  sometimes  in  harmony  with  the  head's  conclu- 
sions and  (|uite  as  often  in  disrei^ard  of  such  conclusions,  the 
heart  returns  with  faith  to  its  orii^inal  native  impulse  of  feel- 
ing in  a  closing  parallel.  1  am  inclined  to  think  njvself  that 
the  closing  benedictiim  of  the  Kightv-ninth  Psalm  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter  sort,  though  from  its  abrupt  introduction 
the  authorities  are  dis[)Osed  to  consider  it  a  passage  introduced 
as  a  benediction  to  close  the  third  division  or  book  of  the 
psalms.  The  Psahnist  certainly  begins  with  the  parallel  pur- 
pose to  **Sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  forever:'*  but  after 
his  mind  starts  to  classify  those  mercies  and  comes  to  the 
present  low  state  of  the  nation,  his  faith  seems  to  falter  and 
almost  to  fail,  but,  suddenly,  with  a  great  rebound  it  springs 
back  to  its  first  confidence,  and  trusts  though  it  cannot  see, 
exclaiming  in  a  clause  parallel  in  purpose  with  the  first  of  the 
psalm — '*  Blessed  be  the  Lord  forevermore."  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  heart,  like  a  true  homing-pigeon,  however  wide  the 
excursion  of  its  flight,  finds  rest  only  amid  home-born  sur- 
roundings. Perhaps  another  instance  of  the  correspondence 
of  natural  laws  in  the  spiritual  world.  All  animals,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  have  this  homing  instinct:  whv  not  the 
spirit  a  like  return  to  its  (Jod-given  intuitions  or  spiritual 
instincts? 

"  Rivers  to  the  t)cean  run 

Nor  stay  in  all  their  course: 
Kire  a.scendinjj  seeks  the  sun, 
Hoth  speed  them  to  their  source: 
•  So  a  soul  tliat's  horn  of  (icxl 

I'ants  to  view  liis  jjlurious  face, 
I'pward  lends  to  his  abode, 
To  rot  in  h\>  end)race." 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  an  examination  of 
the  manv  figures  of  parallelism  which  appear  in  j)salms  and 
hvmns,  but  tlie  examj)les  presented  are  sufficient,  I  trust,  to 
suggest  how  the  s[)irit  and  the  form  of  such  writings  are  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  reading. 
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We  have  first,  the  parallelism  of  emotion  and  purpose, 
marking;  the  creative  impulse  in  a  psalm  or  hvmn.  These  are 
to  be  expressed,  primarily,  by   parallelisms  of  kev. 

We  have,  second,  the  minor  ])arallels  of  feet,  rhyme,  indi- 
vidual clauses,  etc.,  markint^  the  mechanical  rhythms  of  the  law 
of  consh'uction.  The  unities  of  form  in  these  rhythms  are  to 
be  exf)ressed  bv  unities  in  the  proportions  of  vocal  tifne;  but  the 
diversities  of  sense  in  such  rhythms  are  to  be  expressed  by 
proportionate  variations  of  \oq:\\  piichy  force  and  quality.  The 
dancer  first  learns  to  time  his  feet  in  rhythmic  conformity  to 
the  accents  of  the  musical  score,  and  not  until  his  feet  have 
become  habituated  to  the  particular  form  of  such  steps,  can 
he  exercise  successfully  his  purpose  to  guide  the  whole  body 
with  rhythmic  swinij  through  the  com|)licated  mazes  of  the 
dance.  It  will  be  found,  however,  when  he  has  done  this,  that 
the  rhytlun  or  harmony  of  the  whole  movement  has  been 
secured  by  the  same  means  as  1  have  indicated  for  the  reading. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  separate  sections  of  which  the  whole 
organism  is  composed  have  adjusted  themselves  according  to 
the  law  of  opf)osition  or  ])roportionate  balance  in  the  separate 
parts,  just  as  the  antithetic  and  relative  in)portance  of  the 
separate  feet  in  a  poem  are  adjusted  by  opposing  balances  of 
force,  pitch,  etc. 

And  this  correspondence  of  poetic  rhythms  to  that  of  the 
dance  is  not  unrelated  and  accidental,  for  with  much  of  the 
earlier  poetry  the  connection  was  organic  and  literal.  In  the 
Greek  choruses  and  in  the  strophic.  and  anti-stroi)hic  turns  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  reversings  of  the  march  or  dance  marked 
the  very  foundation  of  their  poetic  stanzas.  The  steps  in  the 
poetic  feet  were  timed  to  the  swing  of  the  dancer's  feet  as 
they  made  their  various  turns  and  returns  in  the  figures  of  the 
dance. 

The  hel[)  to  the  reader  in  noting  this  correspondence  to 
the  dance  in  i)()etic  rhythm  will  come  when  he  realizes  the  fact 
that  a  corresponding  swing  of  the  voice  is  called  for  in  the  read- 
ing of  poetry.  Instead  of  restraining  the  voice,  like  the  athlete 
who  straightens  the  leg  and  locks  the  kneejoint  with  every  step 
to  meet  the  prosy  re(iuirements  of  a  walking  match,  the  reader 
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of  psalms  and  hyiuns  should  sprinii^  to  the  utterance  of  his 
emotive  purpose  with  an  abandon  of  tone,  like  that  of  the 
dancer  who  rises  on  his  toes  and  advances  with  elastic  spring 
from  step  to  step.  The  emotive  impulse  of  the  psalm  or 
hymn  should  force  him  to  rise  and  soar;  and  as  the  convention- 
alities of  worship  in  our  times  do  not  allow  this  impulse  to 
expend  itself  in  the  swaying  rhythms  of  body  and  lin)bs,  but 
restrict  it  rather  to  those  of  song,  the  reading  of  these  parts 
of  our  liturgical  service  should  also  have  the  sustaining  and 
uplifting  qualities  of   song. 

This  does  not  mean  the  sing-song  reading  of  poetrv.  Such 
reading  is  always  vicious,  and  it  always  results  from  ignoring 
the  very  principles  here  laid  down.  It  is  an  attempt  to  satisfv 
this  emotional  impulse  to  soar  by  giving  merely  the  rhvthmic 
impulses  of  sound  and  neglecting  their  logical  connections  of 
sense.  It  is  **  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse,"  and  no  mat- 
ter how  well  the  horse  may  take  his  paces,  he  is  liable  to  dump 
the  load.  My  figure  may  be  a  little  lame,  for,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Pegasus  was  not  a  dray-horse,  but  was  e(piipj)ed  with 
wings.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  he  had  somewhere 
about  him  a  load  or  message  to  deliver.  He  surely  did  not 
soar  aloft  without  some  motive.  There  must  have  been  a 
whence  and  a  whither  in  his  purpose. 

Now  to  one  afflicted  with  the  sing-song  reading  of  hvmns, 
one  in  whom  the  sense  of  measure  in  the  forms  of  thought  is 
so  acute  as  to  obscure  all  sense  of  logical  connection  in  the 
meaning  of  such  forms,  practice  is  needed  in  emphasizing  the 
relative  differences  in  the  logical  value  of  the  separate  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  one  whose  sense  of  time-rhythms  is  dull, 
])ractice  will  be  needed  for  a  time  upon  the  scanning  of  Eng- 
lish [)oetrv  to  render  the  ear  acute  to  the  same  rhvthmic  beat 
of  form.  Hut  not  until  both  of  these  features  ij^et  their 
proportionate  attention  will  the  rhythmic  How  of  sound 
balance  and  harmonize  the  flow  of  sense  in  the  com])ositi()n  as 
a  whole. 

Pegasus  must  first  be  allowed  fo  fly,  and  then  may  the  bit 
and  rein  be  ap[)lied  to  direct  him  to  his  goal. 
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DISCUSSION. 


President  Truerlood:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. I  wish  to  say  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Asso- 
ciation speeches  are  liniited  to  three  minutes;  and  the  person 
leading,'  in  this  case  Mr.  Booth,  will  have  the  last  three  minutes 
to  answer  any  arguments  produced  contrary  to  his  own  opin- 
ions.    He  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  Russell:  I  have,  as  suggested  by  my  brother  on  the 
right,  nothing  but  comujendation  in  regard  to  the  j)aper. '  It 
is  certainly  a  very  learned  and  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
theme,  a  consideration  of  the  influences  surrounding  and 
involved  in  expression  that  very  few  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider, especially  in  connection  with  this  particular  plan  of  study, 
expression  in  the  reading  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  scriptural 
reading  as  well.  In  regard  to  the  theory  under  discussion  I 
supj)ose  most  of  us  would  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
his  professor  in  Hebrew.  We  presume  that  it  is  correct; 
those  of  us  who  have  had  any  insight  into  Hebrew  must  say 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 'in.struction  we  have  received. 

There  is  a  certain  mechanism  and  organized  arrangement 
of  the  thought,  and  the  expression  consequently,  which  should 
be  considered  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  interpretation; 
and  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  that  if  we  are  to  under- 
take the  expression.  Now,  if  we  are  merely  to  lead  with  a 
quotation,  as  it  were  merely  to  give  a  signal  by  the  introduc- 
tory words  of  the  j)assage,  that  would  be  one  thing,  simply  to 
give  the  words  to  quicken  the  menu^rv:  and  quite  another 
thing  to  give  the  hymn  or  sele(  tion  aj)proj)riate  expression. 
There  is  always  danger  that  in  following  the  rhythm  too  closely 
there  will  result  mechanical  defects.  I  remember  the  first 
pupil  that  I  had — no  matter  how  many  years  ago — I  will  ven- 
ture upon  the  suggestion,  about  half  a  century — where  the 
reader  came  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  looked  up  at  me 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  said,  "  Voung  man,  do  you  think  vou 
can  be  of  any  service  to  me?'*  I  said,  *'  I  am  not  sure;  but  I 
have  heard  you  read   and  speak   when   1  thought  you  could 
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have  clone  better."  **\Vell,"  for  instance,  said  he^  **  let  nie 
read  this  to  you,"  and  he  read  thejiynin  beginning: 

"(ireat  (iodi      flow  infinite  art  tlioul 
Wliat  \%(>rthle>s  worms  are  we! 
Let  all  the  rest  of  creatures  how. 
And  pay  their  praise  tf)  thee.'' 

*'Xo\v,"  he  said,  **  What  would  you  say  to  that?"  **  Well," 
1  said,  ''If  you  will  take  no  offense.  I  will  represent  to  your 
ear  what  was  j)resented  to  my  own;"  and  1  gave  it  to  him,  and 
watched  the  croloring  of  his  face,  which  disappeared  into  a 
deathlv  pallor  before  the  close  of  the  verse.  And  said  he,  **  It 
is  so.  What  spare  time  have  you  for  instruction?"  It  was 
sim])lv  that  lie  had  rendered  too  mechanicallv  the  laws  of  ver- 
sification:  the  rliythm  was  there,  and  the  bodily  movement, 
1  dare  say  if  he  had  been  King  David  he  could  have  danced 
with  his  feet  before  the  Lord,  witli  a  little  [)ractice.  There  is 
alwavs  dani^er  of  too  doselv  following  that  rhvthmic  move- 
nient.  Ikit  1  desire  to  thank  the  essayist  for  the  admirable 
and  instructive  essay  he  has  given  us. 

Mrs.  Benti.kv:  I  am  called  uj)on  to  teach  upon  this  line 
more  or  less,  and  I  would  value  very  highly  hearing  Miss 
Blood  upon  this  subject.     |  Apj)Iause.] 

Miss  Blood:  There  is  no  work  we  have  to  do  that  is  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  We  are  more 
than  teachers  there,  because  we  are  starting  influences  that  are 
going  on,  circles  that  are  continually  to  widen  and  widen  in 
the  lives  of  our  pupils  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  will 
listen  to  them:  and  so  this  seems  to  me  to  be  cpiile  aj)art  from 
our  other  teaching.  The  concejitions  are  so  great,  the  power 
that  is  involved  is  something  so  stupendous,  that  1  personally 
can  never  find  any  time  in  teaching  Bible  for  anything  but 
what  God  would  have  us  learn  in  those  words.  What  is  the  mes- 
sage? If  we  can  bring  the  s|)irit  of  the  pupils  up  to  that  [)lane 
they  will  carry  out  from  the  lesson  something  that  will  go  fur- 
ther than  anvlhing  else  we  can  give  them.  They  will  carry  out 
from  the  lesson  something  that  will  be  more  than  rendition; 
it  will  be  a  living  thing,  something  of  which  our  preachers  who 
come  to  us  for  instruction  will  sav,     **That  is  vital."     "That 
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helps  me  to  roach  souls."  So  1  always  and  forever  work 
exactly  there — exactly  there,  and  no  other  place.  1  have  tried 
to  work  in  other  places.  I  have  tried  to  work  for  the  form; 
hut  when  we  can  rouse  the  spirit  sul'licientlv,  it  comes;  and  so 
I  work  on  the  sj)irit,  from   bei^Muning  to  end.     [Applause.] 

pRKSiDEXT  Trukbi^ood:  1  aui  .sure  we  would  all  like  to 
hear  from  lJisho[)  Vincent,  as  a  practical  reader  of  j)salms  and 
hymns.  [Applause.]  Bishop  Vincent,  will  you  say  a  word 
alon^^  this  line? 

Bishop  Vincnt:  1  think  I  have  nothinii  to  say.  I  know  so 
little  about  it  from  the  j)oint  of  view  that  you  occupy,  that  1 
should  show^  larger  wisdom  by  saying  nothing. 

Mr.  Prrrv:  We  would  like  to  have  his  ]>oint  of  view. 
[Aj^plause.j 

Presidknt  Tri'fhlood:   Let  us  have  your  point  of  view. 

BiSHOi'  ViNCKNT:  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  my  j)oint  of  view. 
1  will  fall  back  on  personal  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  allow  that.  When  I  was  a  verv  voung  njinister  1  was 
troubled  with  a  verv  weak  throat.  I  inherited  a  good  voice 
from  my  father.  1  went  to  see  a  leading  physician  in  New 
York  City,  who  was  also  a  firm  Christian,  and  who  once  in  a 
while  as  a  layman  talked  on  any  subject,  lie  looked  at  my 
throat,  and  said,  *'lf  you  will  learn  how  to  announce  a  hvmn 
1  think  you  will  need  no  other  treatment."  **  Well,"  1  said, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  He  said,  "In  the  ministrv 
which  you  represent  the  first  thing  is  the  announcement  of 
the  hymn;  and  my  advice  to  you  is,  never  to  announce  it. 
Oet  u|),  look  at  the  last  man  in  the  house,  and  tell  him  where 
he  will  find  the  hvmn;  you  can  trust  nature  to  pitch  vour 
voice,  if  you  will  set  yourself  at  work  to  tell  a  man  whom 
you  see  at  a  given  distan("e  where  he  can  find  the  hvmn,  you 
will  pitch  your  voice  pro|)erly  according  to  nature.  Then 
l)roceed  to  read  him  the  hymn,  and  he  will  understand  and 
feel  it."  1  have  trusted  a  great  deal  to  nature,  and  am  very 
much  afraid  that  I  have  carried  that  matter  a  little  too  far, 
and  have  not  given  sufficient  allenlion  to  art  as  outlined  by 
people  who  have  studied  it  scientifically  and  thoroughlv,  and 
who  have  made  it  their  business  to  teach  people  how  to  speak. 
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In  reading  a  hymn,  I  suppose  the  first  thing  is  to  understand 
it.  I  suppose  it  is  very  important  that  one  understands  it 
with  his  own  experience,  that  it  means  something  to  him. 
The  merely  intellectual  comprehension  would  be  very  useless 
unless  one's. soul  is  warmed  and  inspired  by  it.  Then,  with 
only  one  njotive,  to  impress^  the  truth  he  feels,  and  with  no 
anxiety  at  all  about  the  impression  he  personally  makes,  he 
will  be  very  likely  to  read  the  hynjn  with  imj)ressiveness  and 
earnestness,  and  people  will  forget  him  in  the  sentiment  he 
interprets.  I  believe  in  art.  I  merely  make  a  confession 
which  humiliates  me  a  little,  that  at  my  age  I  know  no  more 
about  the  art  of  elocution.  I  believe  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
art.     [Applause.] 

pRRsiDENT  TrrKHi.ooD:  1  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiment  of 
all  present,  and  of  my  brethren  in  the  art,  when  1  say  there 
are  some  people  who  don't  need  the  study  of  elocution.  My 
old  teacher,  Mr.  Murdoch,  went  to  hear  Dr.  Chapin,  at  his 
invitation,  in  his  church  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  the  reason  that 
he  desired  to  lake  some  lessons  of  Mr.  Murdoch  in  speaking, 
and  in  hymn  reading.  Mr.  Murdoch,  with  his  wife,  went 
to  hear  him  on  the  following  Sabbath;  and  Dr.  Chapin 
came  into  his  studv  in  I^oston,  the  next  dav,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
doch said  to  him,  '*  Mr.  C^hapin,  do  you  do  what  you  do  with 
comfort   to  vourself?      Do  von  ever  ex])erience  anv  ditificultv 

a  •  I  a.  • 

in  speaking?"  He  said,  "  No,  not  at  all."  **  Hien,"  replied 
Mr.  Murdoch,  **  you  need  no  instruction.  Keep  away  from 
the  elocutionist."  [Ap[)lause. ]  So  that  we  may  say  the  same 
of  Dr.  Vine  ent,  after  the  good  advice  given  hiuj  bv  the  j)hvsi- 
cian  in  New  York  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  any 
s])ecial  instruction.  But  these  are  grand  exceptions,  we  must 
remember. 

Mr.  Sh-VF.knaii.:  I  think  very  much  as  does  Miss  iJlood, 
and  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  her  for  saving  it  in  just 
the  way  she  did.  I  never  fell  so  odd  in  anv  work  I  do  as  when 
I  take  uj)  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  hymns,  unless,  j)ossi- 
bly,  in  connection  with  prayer  for  I  have  introdu(  ed  exer(  ises 
in  connection  with  that  the  j)ast  year;  it  comes  last  in  our 
course    at    Rochester.     1  have    too    short  a    lime  in   the  two 
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vears  preceding  to  get  pupils  ready  to  read  a  hymn  right,  and 
to  read  a  passage  of  scripture;  and  when  it  comes  to  that  I 
feel,  "Now,  hands  off,  hands  off!  This  is  no  place  for  elo- 
cution; vou  have  got  to  cease  to  be  a  teacher  of  elocution 
now;  this  is  too  sacred  for  any  of  the  rigmarole  of  the 
schools."  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  of  Bishop  Simpson: 
when  he  visited  London,  a  gentleman,  who  had  heard  him, 
was  desirous  to  know  what  a  distinguished  elocutionist  would 
think  of  him,  and  invited  the  latter  to  go  and  hear  Bishop 
Simpson  with  him.  On  the  way  out  of  the  church  he  said 
to  him,  **What  do  you  think  of  his  elocution?"  "Elocu- 
tion, man  I  why,  he  does  not  need  elocution!  That  man  has 
the  Holy  Ghost."  When  God  talks  to  a  man  he  does  not  need 
the  grace  of  the  schools.  And  so  I  feel  when  I  take  up  that 
work  with  the  Bible  with  the  class:  "Take  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet;  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
I  work  mostly  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Miss  Blood,  trying 
to  deepen  the  impressions. 

While  1  appreciate  the  paper  very  highly,  as  Dr.  Russell  has 
said,  I  welcome  it  very  joyfully  as  a  contribution;  yet  it  dis- 
appointed me  a  little.  I  had  hoped  to  get  something  more 
tangible  out  of  the  suggestions.  I  must  say,  that  such  phrases 
as  "envelope  figure,"  "  parallelism,"  and  many  of  those  things 
mean  very  little  to  me.  I  commence  teaching  with  boys  in 
knickerbockers,  and  gradually  work  up  till  I  find  mvself  with 
college  graduates;  so  that  I  am  driven  more  and  n)ore  to  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  nomenclature,  the  simplest  suggestions 
I  can  give  towards  interpretation  of  something  that  is  within, 
the  outgoing  of  the  spirit  of  a  passage  into  the  heart  and  the 
breathing  it  out.  I  discourage  hymn  reading,  don't  believe 
in  it,  don't  believe  that  all  hymns  ought  to  be  read.  Still, 
1  teach  it  with  a  special  desire  to  help  young  men  to  read. 
I  always  imj)ress  upon  them  never  to  read  a  hymn  as  a  mere 
exercise  to  consume  time.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Beecher  read 
hymns  but  uj)on  two  occasions.  I  heard  him  manv,  manv 
times,  while  I  was  in  lirooklyn;  and  just  at  the  close  of  the 
sermons  I  remember  on  two  different  occasions  he  read 
hymns.     Oh!  What  an   impression  they    conveyed!     And    so 
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with  the  readini(  of  the  scripture.  If  I  had  had  niv  choice 
between  hearing  Mr.  Beecher  preach  a  sermon,  or  read  a  pas- 
sage from  Scripture,  I  would  say,  read  the  Scriptures. 
He  made  it  mean  so  much.  It  is  not  a  })hue  for  the  aj)plica- 
tion  of  rules  and  illustrations  of  the  i)rinci[)les  of  elocution; 
it  is  a  place  for  the  innermost  soul  to  find  voice,  not  the  echo 
of  the  voice,  but  the  very  voice  itself  of  (iod. 

Mr.  Clark:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  land  is  Holy  Land!  I 
must  confess  that  I  think  that  1  have  received  an  imi)ression 
which  perhaps  to  most  of  us  may  lead  lo  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. We  have  si)oken  here  for  eight  years,  and  we  don't 
seem  to  get  things  clear.  If  there  is  one  place  in  the  world 
where  good  elocution  is  re(|uired  it  is  in  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  in  the  reading  of  a  hymn.  Let  us  get  down  to 
common  sense.  What  is  elocution?  Let  us  get  rid  of  the 
quotation  marks  which  some  peoj)le  always  a.ssociate  with  that 
word  *' elocution,"  and  use  it  in  its  true  sense.  When  a  man 
gets  up  and  reads  the  words  of  David,  they  are  not  his  own 
words;  they  are  the  words  of  David.  Art,  consummate  art, 
is  recjuired.  I  know  thousands  of  people  who.  can  fill  their 
souls  with  all  the  majesty  of  those  words  who  cannot  read 
them.  Why?  Because  they  have  not  that  abilitv  to  separate 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist  from  their  own  feelings.  If  art 
is  required  to  do  that,  il  does  not  im[)lv  artificiality.  Can't 
we  get  that  thing  clear?  Let  us  understand  that  art  is  simply 
an  application  of  those  ])rin(iples  that  have  governed  those 
readers  who  have  read  well,  who  have  thoroughlv  mastered 
the  j>j)irit  of  the  thought,  who  have  given  it  without  anv 
signs  of  affectation;  and  that  having  studied  those  great 
speakers  as  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  studied  the  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory,  we  have  formulated  laws  to  which  we  hold, 
to  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  conform.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  we  get  the  spirit,  although  the  spirit  and  the 
emotion  must  dominate  us,  but  we  must  not  let  the  sj)irit  run 
away  with  the  re(iuirements  of  expression,  with  that  control 
that  is  necessary  to  succ  ess,  and  without  which  we  can  be  of 
no  benefit  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  The  reader  who  loses 
sight  of  that  fails,  fails   miserably,   fails   every  time!      In    the 
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second  place,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  api)r()aching  the 
Bible  to  understand  this  fact,  that  the  Bible  contains  the  words 
of  human  beings,  no  supernatural  affair;  the  words  of  (Jod- 
like  men,  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  to  read  the  Bible  well  than  it  is  to  read  anv 
other  literature  well,  provided  you  approach  it  in  the  right 
spirit.  That  canting  spirit  that  comes  from  affectation  in  the 
pulpit  has  no  proper  j>la("e  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  from 
an  elocutionary  standpoint.  If  the  preacher  will  preach  the 
Bible  as  he  preaches  the  records  of  anything  else — for  (Jod 
is  everywhere,  not  alone  in  the  Bible  -as  he  preaches  Tenny- 
son, Shakespeare,  or  any  one  of  those  who  have  reproduced 
thft  same  inspired  truths,  he  will  learn  to  read  it  properly. 
As  for  reproducing  the  Divinity,  if  that  be  the  true  test,  then 
no  one  can  read  the  scriptures.  That  would  seem  to  re(|uire 
inspiration,  which  1  believe  to  be  entirely  untrue.  |  Applause.  | 
Mr.  ('has.  Montavim.k  Flowkks:  1  am  very  glad  that  Mr. 
Clark  j)receded  me,  because  he  has  said  much  more  forcibly 
than  I  could  hope  to,  what  I  wanted  to  say.  1  feel  loo  timid 
as  a  young  man  in  offering  an  opinion  diametrical fy  opposed 
to  that  which  1  might  get  from  the  [)resident  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  fiom  the  two  who  followed  him.  When  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  ''When  a  man  has  the  Holy  (ihost  he  needs 
nothing  from  the  schools,"  it  made  me  tingle  from  head  to 
foot,  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  every  instinct  1  have  in 
regard  to  the  art  of  expression;  and  it  ])laces  the  man  or  the 
people  wlio  hold  that  opinion  in  rather  an  embarassing  j)osi- 
tion,  because  we  are  brought  constantly  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  ministry  there  is  very  little  good  reading  of 
hynms  and  of  the  Scripture;  therefore,  very  few  of  those  u^en 
must  have  the  Holy  (Ihost,  or  else  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  not 
through  them;  and  if  not  through  them,  through  whom? 
Such  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  religion  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  knowledge  is  not  with 
the  ministry  alone,  and  we  do  not  need  to  teach  to  have  the 
spirit  of  God.  If  the  power  of  expression  is  needed  anywliere, 
it  is  needed  in  the  pulpit;  there  if  anywhere  do  we  as  elocu- 
tionists need  to  teach  how  to  express  thought.  We  are  deal- 
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ing  with  the  expression  of  thought;  therefore,  we  must  either 
teach  the  art  of  expression,  or  come  over  absolutely  to  that 
theory  which  is  sometimes  advanced  that  when  a  man  has  the 
thought  and  the  spirit  he  will  he  able  to  express  it  properlv; 
and  that  theory  I  most  heartily  disbelieve.  I  think  all  our 
experience  disproves  it. 

Pkf.sidknt  Trueblood:  Mr.  Flowers,  I  think  the  gentlemen 
will  allow  a  personal  explanation.  I  think  we  all  understand 
Miss  Blood  and  Mr.  Silvernail  that  the  persons  who  aj)proached 
this  work  are  j)ersons  that  shall  have  had  heretofore,  or  before 
that  time,  a  thorough  training  in  expression.  The  same  thing 
may  apply  to  an  audience  under  a  sermon.  They  might  thor- 
oughly understand  what  the  Grace  meant,  what  the  Chapter 
meant,  or  the  Hymn  meant,  and  not  be  able  to  express  it, 
because  they  lacked  the  physical  power,  tone,  vocal  or  emo- 
tional power,  to  do  it.  I  hope  I  have  set  myself  right.  The 
last  three  minutes  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Booth,  to  close  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  1U)()TH:  I  will  agree  with  all  the  speakers.  I  will  say, 
l)v  the  wav,  that  manv  of  the  points  referred  to  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  [>aper,  and  that  I  did  not  read  them.  As 
to  the  point  which  seems  to  be  taken  exception  to  somewhat, 
ot  magnifying  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  rever- 
ence with  which  the  work  should  be  entered  upon,  1  think 
there  is  a  caution  needed  there  when  you  come  to  the  real 
work,  as  has  been  given  in  the  criticisms;  not  that  I  would 
take  anv  exceptions  to  the  spirit  in  which  those  criticisms  were 
given  or  intended;  but  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  we 
constantly  meet.  Pupils  come  to  the  work  with  an  over-j)lus 
of  solemnity  and  reverence,  and  my  hardest  work  is  to  knock 
that  out.  They  are  so  awfully  solemn  that  it  is  sickening; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  the  work.  I 
found  it  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  my  paper,  in  order  to 
kee[)  it  within  the  necessary  limits  as  to  time,  to  refrain  from 
giving  vou  some  of  the  methods  1  pursue  myself,  and  to 
reduce  the  paj)er  to  a  consideration  of  those  two  general  j)rin- 
ciples,  to  center  or  direct  the  thought  around  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  and  the  form  of  the  passage,  taking  into  account  both 
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the  thoutcht  and  the  form,  and  the  spirit;  but  as  I  say,  I  think 
you  will  find  some  suggestions  along  this  line  in  the  full  jiaper, 
as  it  will  appear  in  print. 

Mr.  Pkrrv:  1  have  but  one  word.  Though  many  do  not 
recognize  me  as  a  teacher  of  the  ministry  in  St.  Louis,  mv 
work  is  so  varied,  yet  I  have  had  some  experience.  I  want  to 
mention  merely  one  point.  .V  man  who  has  been  playing  a 
part  and  has  lost  his  wife,  lost  liis  father,  or  lost  his  child, 
finds  it  the  hardest  possible  work  for  him  to  go  through  that 
j)art  if  the  managenjent  demands  it  of  him  the  night  that  he 
receives  the  telegram  announcing  this  death.  What  is  it? 
He  may  be  playing  an  emotional  part.  That  emotional  part 
is  so  great  that  under  the  exciteujeut  of  it  he  may  temporarily 
forget  his  affliction,  and  lose  his  relationships;  and  as  I  have 
heard  these  young  men  read  the  Bible,  or  try  to,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  two  difficulties,  the  first,  the  reverence  and  awe 
that  has  been  spoken  of  here,  the  other,  the  conviction  that 
thev  should  convince;  and  those  two  thini^s  destrov  the  rela- 
titmships;  and  there  we  should  come  in  and  merely-  insist  that 
they  shall  hold  to  the  same  lo,:^ical  process  and  progress  of  the 
thoui<ht  which  thev  would  do  if  thev  were  not  overawed  bv 
those  two  things. 

Miss  Avers,  of  Syracuse:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
thought  presented  by  Mr.  Clark;  that  was,  the  necessity  for 
the  element  of  relationship  in  all  our  work,  either  in  the  inter- 
j)retation  of  the  Bible,  or  reading  the  liible,  or  any  literature. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  always  say,  "What  am  I  say- 
ing? To  whom  am  I  saying  it?  What  am  I  saying  it  for?'* 
we  could  always  have  that  element  provided  for. 

pRKsiDKNT  Truf.ui.ood:  The  time  for  discussion  of  this 
j)aper  is  closed.  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  bv  Mrs. 
Emily  M.  Bisho[),  of  New  York,  who  will  have  as  her  subject, 
'*  Botlily  Resj)onsiveness.'' 

Mrs.  Bishop:  Fellow  Teachers  and  Friends:  l*erl'ia|)s  we  can 
best  serve  each  other  and  gain  the  greatest  good  from  these 
sessions  if  we  convert  them  into  experience  meetings.  I 
think  wc  (an  even  o( casionallv  go  so  far  as  to  confess  how 
weak  and  how  wicked  we  have  been  in  our  past   teaching,  how 
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vain  and  frivolous  we  have  been  in  some  of  our  i)ast  platform 
work.  The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  at  which 
we  are  still  arriving  daily  as  teachers,  readers  and  speakers,  1 
believe  are  the  best  contributions  which  we  can  make  to  that 
cause  for  which  we  all  stand, — the  ennoblini^  and  dii^nifyinv: 
of  our  work.  That  which  1  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
this  morninu:  regarding  ** Bodily  Responsiveness"  is  the  direct 
result  and  outgrowth — I  hope  I  may  say  upgrowth — of  my 
experience  as  a  student  and  teacher  for  many  years  of  the 
Delsarte  system  of  expression;  and  this  experience  forces  me 
to  say,  as  a  preface  to  my  paper,  that  I  believe  the  teaching  of 
any  and  all  gesture  work  as  such  is  pernicious;  that  instead  of 
its  being  an  aid  in  public  speaking,  or  in  interpretatian  of 
literature,  it  is  reallv  a  detriment.  If  this  seems  too  radical  a 
statement,  let  me  modify  it  by  a  confession,  one  that  1  make 
most  humblv,  most  sincerely;  T  myself  have  been  guilty  of 
both  doing  and  teaching  this  self-same  shackling,  artificial, 
mechanical,  formal  gesture  work.  Surely  if  this  confession 
docs  no  more,  it  oui^ht  to  exhonerate  me  from  the  (*har<i:e  of 
prejudiced  criticism:  for,  to  judge  other  teachers  of  gesture 
;*nd  expression  by  one's  self  is  ( ertainly  righteous  judgment. 
[Applause]. 

Mrs.  Bishop  then  read  her  paper,  viz: 


BODILY   RESPONSIVKNKSS. 


Mrs.  Emily  M.  Hi  shop. 


If  asked  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  term  bodily 
res[)onsiveness,  from  the  dictionary  one  would  (juote  **res[)on- 
siveness — being  in  accord,  sympathy,  or  harmonv.  Inclined 
or  ready  to  respond;  responding,  answering,  corresponding." 
Bodily  responsiveness,  then,  as  related  to  the  interpretation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  obviously  must  mean — the  body  being  in 
accord,  in  sympathy  or  in  harmony  with  the  thought  being 
expressed,  or — the  body  responding,  answering,  correspond- 
ing with  the  thought  or  feeling  being  expressed. 
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This  definition  is  simple  and  apparently  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion; but  to  make  dear  a  specific  meaning  from  words  capable 
of  i^eneral  and  indefinite  application,  it  is  advisable  sometimes 
to  define  by  distinguishing.  So,  perhaps,  one  would  best  define 
bodily  responsiveness  by  stating  what  it  is  not. 

Bodily  responsiveness  is  not  mechanical,  or  particularized 
gesture-making;  in  fact,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  all  formal 
training  for  gesture,  and  to  the  practice  of  gestures  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  bodily  repres- 
sion; opposed  to  the  inhibitory  mental  attitude  which  says 
frei  M  the  power  and  passion  a  great  author  has  expressed  in 
a  great  poem,  but  cxpres^s  nothing  through  the  body  -  let  tlie 
voice  by  its  varying  pitches,  pauses,  inflections,  emphases  and 
(jualities  bear  the  entire  responsibility  of  expression. 

To  better  show  an  organic  cause  for  bodily  responsiveness 
in  the  interpretation  of  literature  and  in  public  speaking,  let 
us  try,  first,  to  show  that  it  is  unnatural  not  to  respond  with  the 
body  w4ien  expressing  thoughts  and  emotions;  second,  to  show 
how  training  in  formal  gesture  usually  results  in  artificiality, 
and  according  to  psychological  laws,  must  inevitably  result  in 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  speaker  somewhat  from  the 
thought  being  expressed. 

If  these  two  points  can  be  established,  the  unnaturalness  of 
non -expression  of  the  body,  and  the  perniciousness  of  direct 
gesture-training,  there  will  be  seen  just  cause  and  reason  for 
carefully  considering  bodily  responsiveness  which  stands  for 
the  happy  and  psycologic  mean  between  these  two  antagonistic 
extremes. 

T'o  prove  that  bodily  expression — i.  e. — muscular  texture, 
bearing,  attitude,  action  and  gesture-  (and  the  quality  of  voice 
uj)on  which  we  shall  not  touch)  are  the  two  instinctive, 
unstudied  means  of  self-revelation  of  all  living  creatures,  we 
have  but  to  observe,-  observe  the  expressions  of  birds,  animals 
— and  of  man. 

What  a  difference  between  the  movements  of  the  distressed 
mother-bird  when  her  nestlings  are  in  danger,  when  she  is  on 
a   food-foraging    mission,    when    she   is  "dumpy'*   as  in  the 
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inoiilling  season,  and  when  winjj^inf^  and  sinu:  with  the  ii^hidness 
of  spring  tiniel 

Is  not  the  domestic  cat  a  fine  illustration  of  bodily  respon- 
siveness? Note  her  wlien  slie  is  croudiing  for  j^rev,  bristling 
in  defense,  gamboling  in  play,  dozing  in  the  sun,  and  softly 
strollinij  about  in  an  inattentive  mood. 

The  inner  intent  or  purpose  is  unmistakably  shown  forth  by 
the  involuntary  bodily  response. 

With  man  who  has  the  more  finelv  orijanized  brain  and 
nervous  svstem,  the  bodily  responsiveness  is  correspondingly 
finer  and  more  diversified.  Psychologists  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  change  of  thought  without  there  being  a  corres- 
ponding change  of  muscular  texture.  Every  such  change  of 
muscular  texture,  every  contraction,  every  rehixation,  everv 
bearing,  attitude,  action  or  gesture,  is  a  bodily  response  to 
some  inner  stimulus — to  some  thought,  emotion,  or  sensation. 
Whether  man  wishes  to  or  not,  he  must  perforce  by  the  very 
nature  of  liis  being,  respond  to  inner  states.  He  has  sense 
organs,  therefore  his  environment  acts  upon  him  and  produces 
the  psychical  states  known  as  sensations,  interests,  impulses. 
And  because  he  has  a  marvelous  and  intricate  nervous  organi- 
zation which  co-ordinates  muscular  states  with  brain  states, 
he  must  express  by  and  through  his  body.  McLellan  in  his 
applied  Psychology  says:  '*  The  most  general  law  of  interest  is 
that  feeling  accom])anies  exercise  or  activity.  Feeling  is  exci- 
tation, and  implies  accordingly  stimulation  and  response  to 
stimulus  in  some  activity."  Unless  the  thought  or  emotion 
being  exj)reNsed,  causes  *' organic  stirrings"  in  onesself,  it  will 
have  but  small  energizing  effect  upon  others,  and  unless  it 
does  luive  such  vital  inlhience  upon  the  listeners,  it  has  no 
leiiitimatc  excuse  for  being  ex])ressed  publicly,  from  the  ])lat- 
forni. 

To  inhibit  the  natural  impulse  to  activity  whi(*h  sensations 
and  inierests  excite,  as  many  peoj)le  do  inhibit,  is  nt)t  to  pre- 
vent bodily  responsiveness.  It  only  changes  the  stimulus  and 
hence  the  kind  and  cjualitv  of  the  response.  For  this  con- 
trolling, inhibitory  impulse  becomes  in  itself  a  part  of  tlie 
**  passing    stream   of   consciousness*'    and    its    negative    effect 
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upon  the  body  is  as  imich  a  bodily  response  as  the  most  ener- 
gized muscles  or  dramatic  attitude  would  be. 

Man's  passive,  negative  or  conservative  inner  states,  pro- 
duce their  corresponding  bodily  responses  with  as  inviolable 
integrity  as  do  his  most  intense  ones. 

Bodily  responsiveness  is  always  revelatorv  of  the  prcdoini- 
fiatin^  thought  or  feeling  or  state. 

That  many  people  in  their  every  day  lives  ordinarily  mani- 
fest only  an  inattentive,  half-alive  state,  thought  and  emotion; 
seldom  any  intensity  or  magnetic  vitality  of  interest,  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  unnatural  to  feel  and  to  express  enthusiasm, 
gaietv  and  strong  passion. 

•*  With  meager  sensation  comes  meager  thought,'*  says  one 
educator.  With  meager  thought,  as  regards  scope  and  range 
of  interests,  comes  meager  bodily  e.xpression.  'IVue,  some 
savapits  have  a  very  limited  vocabulary  of  bodily  expressions. 
This  does  not  imply  lack  of  quantity  or  intensity  of  thought; 
rather  such  a  limited  vocabulary  of  expression  may  denote 
profundity  of  thought  and  great  concentration  in  certain 
directions,  but  it  does  not  denote  a  wide  and  generous  range 
of  sympathies  and  interests— objective  as  well  as  subjective. 
Men  who  are  not  onlv  intellectual  beacons  but  who  are  also  in 
close  touch  with  humanity  and  with  the  vital  problems  of  the 
hour,  as  a  Gladstone  and  a  Beecher,  have  a  corresi)ondingly 
wide  range  in  their  actual  vocabularies  of  bodily  expressions. 
This  does  not  suggest  that  they  are  necessarily  given  to  mani- 
fold arm  gestures,  or  to  dramatic  attitudes;  we  must  keep 
ever  in  mind  that  bodily  responsivene.ss  is  not  only  actions, 
attitudes,  bearings,  but  every  relaxation  or  contraction,  every 
change  in  the  texture  of  the  muscles.  These  latter  are  far 
more  fretpient  responses  to  the  ever-varying  intensity  and 
cpialitv  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  than  are  the  more 
noticeable  activities  as  specific  movements,  and  ( hanges  of 
attitude. 

Taking  this  comprehensive  view  of  what  constitutes  bodily 
responsiveness,  surely  all  rational  and  fair-minded  persons 
will  agree  that  no  one  can  stand  before  an  audience  and  give 
an  address,  a  sermon,  an  address  to  a  jury,  a  dramatic  recital, 
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a  readinsj:,  **  speak  a  piece,"  or  "tell  a  story,"  and  not  have 
some  kind  of  bodily  expression.  Whether  such  expression  shall 
count  for  or  ai^ainst  his  work  will  depend  entirely  upon  what 
he  is  resi)ondint;  to,  and  this,  in*  turn,  will  depend  largely 
upon  what  his^rainini^  has  been. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  second  point  to  be  considered:  that  for- 
mal training  in  gesture-making  results  in  artificiality.  The 
advocates  of  gestures  may  be  separated  into  three  general 
classes.  I'^irst,  those  who  believe  in  hit  or  miss  gestures  -  that 
is  gesturing  by  iuipulse  without  any  ])revious  training  of  anv 
kind.  Many  j)ublic  speakers  ministers,  lawyers,  lecturers — 
belong  to  this  class.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  bodily  ex})res- 
sion  these  untrained  speakers  usually  have.  They  are  gener- 
ally men  and  women  who  have  something  to  say  and  who 
earnestly  desire  to  impress  that  something  upon  the  minds  of 
their  listeners.  Their  emphatic  gestures — for  their  gestures 
seldom  fail  of  this  virtue — reveal  this  self-desire  to  impress, 
instead  of  paraphrasing,  or  in  any  way  adding  to  the  thought 
being  expressed. 

In  the  degree  that  their  bodily  expression  is  related  to  their 
own  inner  states  instead  of  to  the  thought  being  presented,  in 
the  same  degree  is  their  power  and  effectiveness  lessened. 
This  class  of  gestures,  however,  interests  us  as  teachers  of 
expression  but  little  -if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our 
work  fails  to  interest  them;  they  think  they  can  get  along 
better  without  than  with  us;  and  we,  in  turn,  are  free  from  the 
responsibility  of  their  failure,  their  loss  of  power,  or  their 
often  grotesipie  and  usually  monotonous  gestures. 

The  second  class  are  those  who  believe  in  analyzing  gestures, 
in  drilling  in  gestures,  in  applying  gestures  to  abstract  feelings, 
but  do  not  believe  in  consciously  using  certain  definite  gestures 
at  certain  definite  places  in  interpretation  or  in  public  s[)eak- 
ing.      We  shall  refer  to  this  class  again. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  believe  in  preparing  each  reci- 
tation or  oration  with  painstaking  care;  in  having  not  only 
the  different  tones,  inflections  and  emphases  well  in  hand,  but 
also  the  exact  gestures  and  attitudes  for  the  different  thoughts 
and  emotions.     With  this  class  everything  is  certain,  as  it  is 
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with  the  biirrel  organ  or  hurdy-gurdy:  they  carefully  rehearse 
everv  detail  of  their  work  many  times  -often  with  the  mirror 
for  critic— before  appearing  in  public,  so  that  barring  some 
distracting  incident,  they  are  pretty  sure  of  doing  themselves 
justice  before  their  audiences. 

On  the  surface  this  sounds  reasonable;  in  fact,  young  stu- 
dents unfamiliar  with  the  psychology  of  habit  and  expression, 
might  easilv  be  lead  to  think  that  this  was  the  only  safe  way  to 
prepare  for  a  brilliant  future  before  the  footlights:  whereas, 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  prepare  for  unsympathetic  rendering  of 
thought  and  sensation  and  for  mechanical,  unmaifnetic  bodily 
expression. 

P.sychology  comes  to  our  rescue  here  and  points  out  the 
weaknesses  and  dangers  of  wrong  training  for  expression;  it 
also  indicates  the  direction  we  are  to  take  if  we  would  find 
truth  and  naturalness.  We  shall  be  playing  at  blind  man's 
buff  in  our  efforts  to  teach  others  or  ourselves  honest  expres- 
sion until  we  learn  and  apply  somewhat  of  the  laws  of  mental 
activity  to  outward  manifestations;  until  we  appreciate  that  the 
action  of  the  nerve-energy  is  the  immediate  cause  of  xill  expres- 
sion and  that  nerve-energy  is  differently  stimulated  by  different 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  that  according  to  the  intensity  and 
kind  of  stimulus  will  be  the  outward  manifestation.  This 
being  a  primary  psychological  law,  it  is  plain  that  any  making 
of  gestures-to-order  at  certain  i)laces  is  most  unnatural,  most 
unpsychological,  for  who  can  count  on  what  the  degree  and 
intensity  of  stimulus  to  expression  will  be  from  even  one 
moment  to  the  next. 

What  kind  of  stimulus  is  given  to  the  emotions  bv  mechani- 
cal drills  in  gestures  at  best?  As  where  a  sentiment  is  associ- 
ated with  the  gesture  drill  as  hope,  desi)air,  vehemence,  there 
should  be  some  arousal  of  the  brain  cells- associated  with  such 
feeling,  but  such  arousal  would  be  slight  for  psvchologv  teaches 
that  the  brain  cannot  give  equal  attention  to  two  things  at 
once.  If  the  attention  be  given  to  the  form  of  a  complicated 
muscular  movement,  as  a  gesture  of  the  arm  or  hand,  onlv 
secondarv  attention  can  at  best  be  given  to  the  emotion 
supposed  to  be  related  to  such  movement.     Kut  worse  than 
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the  failure  to  stinuilate  the  emotions  by  such  drills,  is  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  directinic  the  attention  to  the  form  of 
movement.  Such  attention  given  to  the  manner  of  expression 
causes  the  mind  to  regard  the  form  of  the  gesture  or  move- 
ment, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  antithetical  to  being 
possessed  by  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  attention  cannot  be  directed  to  the  manner  of  doing  any 
voluntary  act  whatsoever  without  a  lessening  of  the  attention's 
hold  upon  the  purpose  back  of  the  act.  Nor  is  the  immediate 
lessening  of  the  attention  from  the  purpose  of  expression  and 
yielding  it  to  the  form  of  it,  the  only  baleful  results  of  training 
in  gesture-making.  Psychology  again  teaches  us  that  what  the 
mind  has  been  trained  to  attend  to,  to  that  it  inclines  to  attend. 
If  one  is  attentively  drilled  in  gesture  forms,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  cut  loose  from  these  forms  of  habituated  action,  or  to 
refrain  from,  in  some  degree,  contemplating  them.  Such 
studied  movements  and  the  consciousness  of  them  cannot  be 
called  bv  any  other  name  than  artificial. 

Right  here  is,  I  think,  the  mistake  of  those  who  l)elieve  in 
drills  in.  formal  gestures  as  a  bodily  .preparation  for  spon- 
taneous, free  expression  when  one  is  speaking  or  reciting — as 
the  second  class  before  mentioned.  Their  motive  is  right  but 
their  method  is  wrong;  it  is  unpsychological.  Such  believers 
claim  that  one  can  be  taught  every  law  of  gesture  and  drilled 
in  all  the  minutia  of  gesture- making  expressive  of  the  most 
intense  and  subtlest  inner  states,  and  yet  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  effect  of  such  studied  and  formal  preparation  when  it 
comes  to  rendering  and  speaking.  Thev  hold  that  one  needs 
to  l>e  drilled  until  he  can  express  the  most  complex  emotions 
pantomimically  to  order — and  then  he  is  to  forget  all  about 
su(  h  bodilv  expression  when  it  comes  to  reciting,  reading  or 
speaking.  Hut  this  is  assuming  that  people  have  better  **for- 
getteries"  than  psychology  declares  are  a  natural  endowmenL 
Nerve  energy  does  not  forget  to  take  the  line  most  frequently 
traversed.  TV)  again  quote  from  .\[)plied  Psychology,  "The 
power  and  tendency  to  follow  any  course  of  action  are  measured 
by  the  frequency  with  which  the  acts  involved  have  been 
repeated.     This  law,  from  which  there  is    no   escape,    works 
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throiii^h  all  education,  intellectual,  moral,  physical."  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  work  of  many  public  readers  and  speakers. 
Many  and  widely  varying  thoughts  and  emotions  will  he 
expressed  bv  the  same  kind  of  gesture — say  a  pretty  wrist  lead- 
ing movement,  or  a  rhythmical  unfolding  of  the  fingers  upon 
everv  possible  occasion.  One  may  trace  these  self-same  forms 
of  movement  through  all  the  work  of  the  person. 

One  prominent  reader  has  a  way  of  dropping  his  arm,  as  if 
it  were  suddenly  paralyzed,  and  letting  it  swing  pendulous 
from  the  shoulder.  T'his  often  with  most  ludicrous  effect— for 
this  movement  will  be  entirely  out  of  syuipathy  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  voice  and'  the  rest  of  the  body.  Perhaps  in  the 
expression  of  some  intense  emotion  the  voice  will  vibrate  with 
suppressed  passion  and  the  rest  of  the  body  will  be  vigorously 
tensed,  but  this  one  arm  limply  swings  to  and  fro  as  if  it  were 
having  a  little  spree  all  by  itself. 

This  most  unusual  bodily  movement  must  sometime  have 
been  practiced — prac  ticed  much  probably  for  some  strikingly 
dramatic  effect;  but  now,  the  movement  has  become  a  habit 
and  tends  to  repeat  itself  whenever  the  nerve-energy  is  strongly 
aroused.     'J'he  cause  is  obsolete  but  the  movement  still  pertains. 

It  is  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin-Riggs  who  says  **to  cure  is  the 
voice  of  the  past;  to  prevent  is  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day." 
So,  if  T  were  asked  how  to  overcome  such  a  habit  of  expres- 
sion, I  should  suggest  the  easier,  better  way — preventing 
instead  of  overc  oming. 

Prevent  such  habits  of  expression  by  conscientiously  avoid- 
ing all  formal  gesture  training  and  practice  especially  intricate, 
interesting  gesture -forms.  For  the  more  complex  and  atten- 
tion-holding the  gesture-forms  are,  the  more  dangerous  is  drill 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  the  ^lore  or  less  empirical  and 
crude  gesture- teaching  which  prin(  ipally  prevailed  before  the 
advent  of  what  is  known  as  the  Delsarte  System  of  F^xpression 
was  less  deleterious  to  the  inter[)reter  of  literature  and  to  the 
public  s[)eaker  than  has  been  the  teaching  of  that  system, 
elaborate,  detailed  and  generally  accurate  as  it  is.  Formerly 
the  ** rules"  for  gestures  were  few  and  simple,  and  therefore 
not  so  allurini;  to  the  attention.     Hut  the  laws  of  ex])ression  as 
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fornuilated  bv  Francois  Delsarte  form  a  most  intricate  and 
fascinating  study.  A  live  teacher  can  easily  make  this  line  of 
gesture  doint^  so  interesting  that  most  students  become 
enamored  of  it.  The  more  deeply  they  are  so  enamored,  the 
more  faithful  they  are  in  their  practice  of  outward  symbols, 
the  greater  becomes  their  enslavement:  enslavement  in  mind 
to  wrong  standards,  in  body  to  habits  of  wrong  co-ordination. 
One  cannot  serve  two  gods  at  once;  no  more  can  one  hope  for 
sincerity  and  truthfulness  in  bodily  expression  and  at  the  same 
time  cling  tenderlv  to  even  one  pretty  little  *' spiral  "  move- 
ment. 

The  detailed  exactness  that  the  Delsarte  system  of  Expres- 
sion furnishes  of  what  gestures  and  attitudes  will  result  from 
given  inner  states,  has  made  it  most  dangerous  for  teachers 
and  students  who  did  not  know  hinc  to  use  the  invaluable  aids 
given  to  the  art  and  educational  world  bv  Francois  Delsarte. 
Because  a  child  in  its  ignorance,  uses  a  hammer  for  de.structive 
instead  of  constructive  purposes,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
hammer  to  the  mechanical  arts  is  in  nowise  decreased.  So, 
here.  And,  it  is  believed,  that  we  are  all  children  in  the  use 
of  Delsarte's  formulations  until  by  the  searchlight  of  psy- 
chologv  we  study  bodily  responsiveness  organically,  not 
formal  Iv. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  i)oint  to  be  discussed,  briefly — 
namely,  the  practical  training  for  bodily  responsiveness.  This 
might  be  summarized  as  (T)  a  training  for  fine,  varied  and 
readv  muscular  co-ordinations;  (2)  a  psychologic  study  of  the 
action  of  the  nervous-energv  and  the  relation  of  this  action  to 
inner  mental  states;  (3)  increased  powers  of  apperception  and 
feeling  through  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  suggest  my  method  in  this  training,  by  asking  you  to 
imagine  that  I  have  a  class  of  Normal  sludcnts  before  me.  I 
should  introduce  them  to  the  subject  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention  in  the  development 
of  bodilv  res|)()nsiveness  is  the  action  of  the  nerve-energy.  If 
vou  were  onlv  students,  seeking  vour  own  growth  ex(  lusivelv, 
or  if  you  were  speakers  and  interpreteis  of  literature  only,  and 
not  teachers  also,  our  time  would  be  best  employed  in  simply 
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trainini(  ihis  elusive  force  to  spontaneous  natural  action  under 
the  stress  of  any  and  all  mental  and  emotional  excitation;  but 
as  vou  are  also  teachers,  or  to  be  teachers,  we  shall  try  ( i)  to 
•rain  control  and  dire<*tion  over  the  nervous-eneri^v  bv  means 
of  specifK-  exercises  of  mind  and  body;  (2)  to  learn  what 
we  may  of  its  action  and  significance  as  related  to  various 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  states;  and  (3)  through  the 
knowledge  gained  of  the  pupil's  inner  states  by  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  nervous-energy  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
cause  of  false  or  weak  interpretation  instead  of  merely  trying 
to  correct  the  outward  effect  by  more  or  less  mechanical 
means,  as  is  frequently  done.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  all  bodily  expression  is  primarily  due  to  the  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  brain-cells  and  of  the  nervous-energy 
acting  upon  the  muscles.  And  that,  in  turn,  muscular  activity 
has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  development  and  power  of  the 
motor  areas  of  the  brain-cells.  In  fact,  so  great  is  this  intlu- 
en<'e  recognized  to  be,  that  i)svchologists  to-day  assert  that 
in  the  deirree  that  anv  part  of  the  mus(*ular  system  is  not 
exercised  and  deveIo[)ed,  a  corresponding  motor  area  of  the 
brain  suffers.  One  educator  savs,  "The  essential  thing  to 
reuiember  is  that  if  even  the  little  himer  is  not  trained  so  that 
its  activity  in  all  directions  becomes  as  ener^^etic,  varied, 
definite  and  graceful  as  it  should  have  been,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding lack  of  development  in  the  brain.  It  gives  new 
dignity  to  i)hysical  training  to  realize  that  bodily  action  has  a 
direct  influence  in  brain  development."  Nothing  is  of  greater 
importance  to  you  who  are  to  be  teachers  of  bodily  responsive- 
ness than  to  gain  a  full  realization  of  this  new  dignity  of  physical 
training.  For  the  perfection  of  muscular  co-ordinations  to  be 
gained  through  rational  physical  training,  is  the  first  essential 
for  spontaneous,  free,  organic  response  of  the  body  to  inner 
stimuli.  The  establishment  of  the  conditions  and  tendencies 
for  such  co-ordinations  is  the  end  to  be  always  kept  in  view; 
physical  exercises  in  and  of  themselves  are  but  a  'means. 
Many  readers  and  sj)eakers-  -notably  so  the  *'hit  or  miss  ges- 
tures"— not  appreciating  the  intimate  and  inseparable  relation, 
specific  brain  activity  and  specific  muscular  conditions,  have 
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neglected  due  physical  training,  and  in  conseijuence,  their 
co-ordinations  are  so  inefficient  that  free,  natural  expression  is 
impossible  to  them  until  there  shall  have  been  forged  new  and 
easily  traveled  pathways  for  the  discharge  of  nervous-energy 
between  the  brain  and  its  outlying  governmental  j)ossessions. 
Keeping  the  end  desired  in  view — ready  and  varied  co-ordina- 
tions -  let  us  begin  at  once  to  gain  control  and  direction  of 
the  nervous-energy.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  begin;  it  is 
another  application  of  Horace  Grceley*s  truism,  "  The  best  way 
to  begin  writing  is  to  write."  So  we  will  begin  by  directing 
the  nervous-energy  to  act  obediently  in  one  or  two  very  siuiple 
exercises.  First:  Standing,  stretch  the  arms  vigorously  out- 
ward at  the  sides,  then  upward  until  they  are  })arallel  at  the 
sides  of  the  head.  Kxercises  so  easy  that  no  attenticm  need 
to  be  given  to  their  form;  all  the  attention  should  be  focused 
upon  the  directing  of  the  nervous-energy.  The  movement 
should  not  be  a  mechanical  one,  a  mere  putting  of  the  arms 
into  the  supposed  desired  j)ositions:  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  a  conscious  and  exhilarating  direction  of  the  nervous-energy 
from  the  spinal  cord  and  the  other  ganglia  to  the  periphery  of 
the  body.  If  it  be  this  the  outward  response  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  normal  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  chest,  and  upliftment  and  stimulation  of  the  viscera, 
a  general  incrvation  of  the  entire  muscular  svstem  and  a  fuller 
respiratory  action. 

The  outward  svmbols  are  mentioned  only  as  ^uii/es  for  the 
teacher  in  determining  the  degree  and  kind  of  inner  impulse 
iriven  bv  the  students.  The  student's  attention  should  never 
be  directed  to  special  outward  forms  or  movements.  They 
should  be  guarded  against  the  contemplation  of  forms  of 
bodily  response,  by  having  their  attention  <  oncentrated  else- 
where; here,  instead  of  leading  them  to  think  of  the  form  of 
movement,  or  j)erha[)s  worse,  inducing  tliem  to////  tlic  body, 
or  any  part  of  it,  into  the  desired  [)osition,  tell  them  frankly 
that  there  is  no  |)articular  form  recjuired,  that  we  arc  seeking 
individualitv — not  conformitv — in  this  exq)ression,  ns  we  shall 
through  the  whole  of  our  work;  suggest  rather,  that  this  is  an 
exercise  of  the  7*7//— the  imperial  will  —  that   it  is  mental   not 
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physical  technique;  that  they  are  to  stretch  and  breathe  and 
reach  outward  and  upward  with  the  full  directing  power  of 
their  minds,  until  thev/^*^*/ the  entire  surface  of  the  body  from 
toe-ti|)s  to  finger-tips  tingle  with  aliveness — i.  e.,  nervous- 
energy  in  sensory  response  to  the  command  of  the  will.  After 
thus  sensing  the  action  of  the  nervous-energy  they  are  to  cease 
their  will -impulse  when  the  muscular  innervation  will  likewise 
cease  and  the  members  of  their  bodies  will  automatically  fall 
into  their  habitual  attitudes. 

II.  Mental  exercise  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
body,  change  the  muscular  texture  by  directing  so  much  ner- 
vous-energy to  the  muscles  that  they  become  tense,  rigid. 
Keep  this  extremely  energized  grasp  of  the  muscles  until 
slightly  fatigued,  then  withdraw  the  nervous  stimulus;  the 
tendency  will  be  for  the  muscles  to  comj)letely  relax,  for  the 
body  to  become  entirely  passive,  this  being  the  natural  reac- 
tion from  the  [)receding  extreme  energization.  By  these  exer- 
cises there  has  been  erected  a  temporary  normal  sympathy,  at 
least,  between  the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  and  the  mus- 
cular tissues.  Understanding  the  pedagogic  value  of  this 
arousal  of  sympathy  in  the  physiological  j)ro(*esses,  the  teacher 
of  bodily  resi)onsiveness  will  avail  himself  of  ihe  advantage 
thus  to  be  gained.  It  takes  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
j)ower  to  keep  a  trolley  car  moving  that  it  takes  to  start  the 
movement.  Likewise,  it  takes  much  less  effort  of  the  will  to 
continue  activity  after  the  nervous-energy  has  received  suffi- 
cient impulse  to  send  it  forcefully  through  all  the  muscles 
than  it  takes  to  give  the  initiatory  impulse.  Prof.  James  says, 
"  It  is  the  ivill  to  conwicnce  doing,  not  to  continue  doing  that 
requires  the  effort."  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  in  all  expres- 
sion work  to  enlist  the  nervous-energy  on  our  behalf,  as  Prof. 
James  says,  **  make  it  our  ally,"  by  some  general  i)hysical 
exercises  before  beginning  any  line  of  interpretation  or 
expressional  responsiveness.  This  enlistment  of  the  nervous- 
energy  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a  further  drill  in 
mental  technique — an  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Let  it 
be  presented  to  the  pupils  as  such,  assuring  them  that  what 
Carlyle  says  of  the  imagination  is  especially  true  as  applied  to 
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interpretation.  **Not  the  logical  farulty,  but  the  iniagination, 
is  kini;  over  us." 

Exercise  for  the  imagination:  **  Sitting  comfortably  and  at 
ease,  close  the  eves  and  [)icture  some  scene  or  object  that 
especially  interests  or  pleases  you;  then,  as  vou  open  your 
eyes  see,  in  imagination,  the  object  of  your  thoughts  before 
you.  See  it  vividly,  intensely — let  it  possess  you.  If  you  do 
this,  the  body  will  respond  to  the  stimulus.  By  the  degree 
and  kind  of  bodilv  response,  the  tea(  her  reads  the  degree  in 
which  the  imagination  was  exercised  and,  also,  sees  what  is 
needed  for  further  development.  Again:  half  close  the  eyes 
in  inattentive  mood  when  in  imagination  you  are  suddenly 
startled  by  some  noise  at  your  side.  You  look  and  see  some 
horrible  sight,  something  offensive,  antagonistic,  something 
that  re|)els  you.  ,  He  the  artist  and  sec  this  object  so  clearly 
that  vou  could  ])aint  it  or  describe  it  graphicallv  enough  to 
make  your  listeners  shudder.  Again,  if  the  picture  was  not 
only  seen  by  the  mind's  eye  but  it  possessed  the  attention  of 
the  mind,  the  body  must  have  inevitably  resi)onded.  If  it  did 
not  naturally  so  res])ond,  then  man  would  be  of  duller  organ- 
ization than  the  lower  orders  of  animals;  for  animals  without 
any  thought  instinctively  obey  calls  upon  the  attention.  You 
can  })rove  all  this  as  the  animal  obeys  the  call  upon  the  atten- 
tion without  anv  thought. 

Once  more:  Sit  erect  and  look  off  into  the  distance;  see 
fields  and  roadways  scorching  in  the  sun;  feel  the  air  heavy 
with  the  heat,  heavv  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and 
fields.  See  and  feel  vourself  on  a  hillside  in  the  calm,  cool 
of  an  overshadowing  tree-  call  up  in  full  measure  the  ante- 
cedent condition  of  such  **  drowsv  indolence."  The  nervous- 
energy  will  respond  with  integrity  to  the  mental  stimulus  and 
the  texture  of  the  muscles  will  be  seen  to  verify  Hurkes's  asser- 
tion that  **  a  sense  of  beautv  acts  by  relaxing  the  solids  of  the 
whole  system."  This  is  only  a  suggestion  of  how  we  would 
begin  to  teac  h  bodily  responsiveness. 

But  in  passing  let  us  note  what  has  been  achieved.  We 
gained  (i)  a  co-ordination  of  the  muscles;  (2)  a  stimulation 
of  the  power  of  imagination   by  directed   use;     (3)  spontane- 
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Oils  bodily  responses  to  that  which  was  attractive,  repellant 
and  gently  soothing:  (4)  by  such  responses  we  verified  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  direction  of  inoveinent;  i.  e.,  whatever 
interests  us,  we  involuntarily  go  toward,  whatever  repels,  we 
involuntarily  withdraw  from.  We  read  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  in  such  instances  by  the  degree  of  manifestation  in  the 
nervous-energy.  As  to  mattfier  of  gaining  these  responses, 
were  you  told  to  do  something,  to  go  toward  or  away  from  an 
imagined  object?  Did  you  primarily  think  of  the  body's 
action,  or  did  you  rather  think  of  what  you  were  seeing?  If 
I  had  been  teaching  these  expressions  to  order,  or  formally, 
I  should  have  obtained  the  first  expression  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  (as  I  recently  heard  one  of  the  best  known  teach- 
ers in  this  country  do):  **  We  are  to  express  different  mental 
states;  first,  interest.  W'ill  one  of  the  class  tell  what  the 
bodily  manifestations  of  interest  are?  Then  followed  a  min- 
ute description  of  the  formal  signs — learned  of  course  from 
some  book  embodving  I)elsartc*s  formulations.  The  teacher 
replied:  **  Good,  now  assume  the  attitude  of  interest."  Pupil 
mechanically  obeyed,  i)lacing  feet,  body  and  hand  in  their 
respective  positions — according  to  rule.  **  Yes,"  said  the 
teacher  critically,  **  but  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  a  little 
further  forward  and  do  not  open  the  fingers  quite  so  far; 
widespread  as  you  have  them  they  express  astonishment 
instead  of  interest.  Ah  I  that  is  better!  Very  good,  indeed  I" 
W'e  would  say  that  is  nonsense  and  worse — for,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  it  does  incalculable  harm.  On  the  con- 
trary, spontaneous  bodily  responsiveness  to  inner  impulses  not 
only  tends  to  fit  us  to  naturally  express  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions })ortrayed  in  a  great  poem,  but  psychology  proves  such 
response  re-acts  upon  the  inner  faculties,  beneficially. 

In  closing,  then,  I  would  say  that  the  essentials  for  genuine, 
sincere  public  speaking,  and  the  interpretaticm  of  literature, 
is  to  think  clearly,  logically,  to  feel  truly  and  deeply,  and 
to  act  freely  without  mental  or  muscular  inhibitions.  This 
means  a  fine  adjustment  of  the  intelle<'tual,  the  emotional  and 
the  dynami<'  or  motive  j)Owers  of  the  brain. 

A  rational  training  for  bodily  responsiveness  strengthens  all 
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these  powers,  but  particularly  its  office  is  to  habituate  the  body 
to  fine,  varied  and  honest  co-ordinations.  If  it  is  so  habit- 
uated it  must  respond  to  the  mind's  activities — for  'tis  its 
nature  so  to  do;  and  such  response  will  always  be  the  true 
expression  for  each  and  every  one.  No  two  persons*  response 
to  the  same  stimulus  will  ever  be  exactly  alike.  Bodily 
responsiveness  is  always  colored  by  individual  temperament, 
and  as  TTiac  kerv  said,  "  No  two  men  have  eyes  and  noses 
exactly  alike" — no  more  have  they  temperaments  exactly  iden- 
tical. I  should  like  to  tell  vou  much  more  about  bodily 
responsiveness — about  carrying  this  organic,  psychologic  train- 
ing through  the  entire  course  of  teaching  oratory  and  interpre- 
tation, were  not  time  a  factor  to  be  considered,  and  were  it  not 
for  Voltaire's  warning  words — "To  tell  everything  is  the  secret 
of  beint^  dull/' 

DISCUSSION. 


President  Trueblood:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Perry:  Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
reader? 

President  Trueblood:  Provided  the  questions  asked  may 
be  answered  at  the  close  of  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Bishop  has 
three  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  have;  that  does  not  prevent  others  from  discussing  the 
questions  you  ask,  Mr.  Perry.  I  am  sure  all  would  like  to 
hear  any  questions. 

Mr.  Ross:  Of  course  we  have  enjoyed  the  paper,  and  it  is 
in  the  line  of  work  that  should  be  of  increasing  interest  to  all 
elocutionists,  the  psycological  bearings  of  our  art  and  our  pro- 
fession. I  agree  heartily  with  the  tendency  of  thought  called 
out  by  the  paper  in  this  particular;  but  1  was  thinking,  while 
that  paper  was  being  read,  how  one  would  get  along  in  teach- 
ing those  things  in  the  public  schools.  No  doul)t  the  teachers 
from  the  Normal  schools  would  be  able  to  understand  such 
instruction;  but  when  those  teachers  go  into  the  school-room, 
to  what  extent  can  they  carry  out  the  work  suggested  by  the 
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author  of  the  paper?  We  meet  with  many  difficulties  in 
the  schools  that  we  don't  meet  with  outside;  as,  for  example, 
the  immaturity  of  mind  of  pupils,  and  less  ability  to  receive 
instruction,  in  different  ways.  Then  there  are  those  pupils 
who  are  ungainly  in  their  bodily  movements  and  positions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  dicipline  in  actual  physi- 
cal drill,  or  exercises,  is  necessary  for  such  pupils  in  the  short 
time  we  have  to  do  the  work.  By  lecturing  to  such  pupils,  and 
having  them  seek  within  their  own  minds  for  the  source  of 
action,  1  think  would  prove  impracticable,  to  say  the  least,  at 
present.  But  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  involved, 
I  agree  with  the  paper  and  with  the  author;"  but  as  teachers  we 
cannot  always  do  as  we  like.  We  are  all  brought  face  to  face, 
at  times,  with  the  conviction  that  we  must  contravene  what 
seems  the  highest  and  best  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing certain  results  in  a  given  time,  a  very  short  time,  perhaps. 
I  presume  I  have  over-run  my  time.  If  not,  1  would  like 
to  make  a  confession  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  will  clothe  it 
in  the  form  of  a  story  of  something  that  haj)pened  years  ago — 
many  years  ago — in  my  experience.  I  was  giving  recitations 
throughout  the  country,  and  had  an  advance  agent — was  more 
ambitious  than  I  would  be  now  in  such  a  matter.  Among  the 
selections  in  my  repertory  was,  of  course.  Marc  Antony's 
speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
illustrating  by  means  of  gesture  everything  I  could;  and  in 
referring  to  the  toga  of  the  illustrious  dead  I  usually  employed 
my  handkerchief  when  I  arrived  at  that  [)oint  where  the  words 
occur; — **You  all  do  know  this  mantle."  The  selection  was 
somewhat  familiar  to  me,  of  course,  and  the  use  of  the  hand- 
kerchief had  become  a  device  of  mechanical  importance.  I 
did  not  scrutinize  it  closely  as  I  held  it  in  view  of  the  expectant 
audience.  Now,  of  course,  in  traveling  from  point  to  point  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  more  than  one  handkerchief;  andbysonie 
accident  I  this  time  drew  out  one  which  had  been  in  service  ' 
until  it  had  become  (|uite  soiled,  and  was  not  intended  for 
further  use  until  laundered.  Of  this  at  the  time  I  was  quite 
oblivious.  In  fact,  it  was  not  merely  unclean,  but  very  un- 
wholly:     Unconscious  of  this,  I  proceeded:     **  Look  I     In  this 
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place  ran  Cassius*  dagger  through."  Here  I  exposed  a  rent 
"a  world  too  large"  for  a  shrunk  dagger  thrust.  Meanwhile 
I  pretended  to  be  oblivious  to  the  condition  of  the  improvized 
mantle,  though  the  audience  was  not.  I  proceeded:  *'See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  !"  Here  another  rent  was 
held  up  to  view;  but  the  audience  had  quite  enough;  and  so 
had  I  I  Still,  I  must  go  on:  "Through  this  the  well  beloved 
Brutus  stabbed  I"  Another  horrid  rent  !  And  I  quickly  hid 
the  handkerchief  from  view. 

The  audience,  meanwhile,  broke  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter, which  broke  me  down.  It  was  an-  excellent  lesson,  one 
that  checked  my  ambitions  towards  stage  effect  in  platform 
work.      [Applause]. 

Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  New  York:  1  think  that  we  are 
sometimes  making  statements  here  very  dangerous  and  very 
injurious.  1  don't  refer  now  to  the  last  paper  especially, 
although  we  ought  to  come  to  some  homogeneous  ideas  which 
should  be  fundamental,  and  not  have  to  be  trampled  over  and 
sifted  out  every  year  again  and  again.  We  have  had  a  good 
many  of  the  views  expressed  here  this  morning  talked  over  and 
as  1  thought  brought  to  some  culminating  point  in  years  past; 
but  we  seem  to  be  backsliding  all  the  time.  For  instance,  in 
speaking  of  psychological  conditions,  of  the  effect  of  the  psyco- 
logical  state  of  mind  upon  the  muscles,  a  **  change  of  texture 
of  the  muscles"  was  the  expression  used.  That  change  of 
texture  of  the  muscles  must  be  expressed.  The  reader  of  the 
l)aper  objected,  or  at  least  said  the  attitude,  position,  gesture, 
was  not  necessary  to  this,  that  this  change  of  the  texture  of 
the  muscles  was  the  thing;  but  how  are  we  to  know  there  is  a 
change  of  the  texture  of  the  nmscles  unless  we  see  some  out- 
ward exhibition,  some  outward  visible  form  of  that  inward 
si)i ritual  grace? 

The  lady  antagonized  one  idea  so  strongly  as  if  to  obliterate 
it  altogether,  instead  of  keeping  the  relative  ideas  of  things 
and  appreciating  that  there  is  always  a  double  action,  there  is 
always  an  inward  and  outward  expression;  and  that  we,  as 
expressors  of  thought  and  emotion  must  have  that  outward 
expression.     You  find  all  the  great  actors,  both  Modjeska  and 
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Barrett — I  speak  of  the  greater  actors  of  the  present  day, 
still  living — all  do  have  cut  and  dried  action  for  gesture  and 
position.  You  may  say  that  upon  the  stage  where  you  have 
other  people  in  relation  to  you  you  must  do  that,  because  other- 
wise great  confusion  would  arise;  positions  at  right,  left,  or 
center  must  be  carefully  rehersed  and-  maintained.  So  in  a 
recitation,  so  in  a  scene  you  are  reciting,  although  the  other 
characters  may  not  be  there,  and  you  are  the  only  one  there, 
yet  they  are  there  in  the  thought  of  other  persons,  hence  must 
be  there;  so  relatively  you  have  to  present  them  as  well 
as  yourself.  So  in  recitation  there  are  outward  objerts 
presented,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  relative  value  of  all  those 
objects  you  must  have  what  you  may  call  "cut  and  dried" 
expression,  which  would  not  involve  any  change  of  texture  in 
the  muscles. 

Mr.  Henry  (i.  Hawn,  Brooklyn:  It  occurs  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  the  most  vital  question  that  will  be  up 
before  this  convention,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  discuss  it  fully. 
We  are  all  individually  and  collectively  so  disheartened  with 
the  efforts  to  formulate  matters  of  gesture  training  that  at  first 
blush  we  are  inclined  to  fall  in  absolutely  and  agree  with  the 
last  paper.  In  connection  with  what  the  last  speaker  said  as 
to  great  interpreters  and  actors  having  had  certain  well  drilled 
and  well  planned  attitudes  and  holding  them,  I  may  add  that 
I  have  frequently  seen  pathos  result  from  a  studied  pose,  the 
interpreter  meanwhile  being  engaged  in  most  hearty  laughter; 
no  real  mental  connection  at  all,  no  psychological  connection 
between  the  effect  and  the  apparent  emotion.  Then  again,  1 
think  it  is  psychologically  proven  that  no  one  of  us  feel  with 
the  given  or  recpiired  intensity  an  emotion  which  we  are  deliv- 
ering second-hand,  as  it  were,  1  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  agree  with  all  the  author  of  this  paper  has  given  us  in 
abandoning  completely  all  gesture  work  when  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  delivering  emotion  that  is  self-evolved,  ])ut  a 
thought  brought  to  us  from  outside.  Take  the  mere  matter 
of  opening  and  closing  the  body;  in  giving  the  direction  of 
thought,  we  may  make  a  simple  chest  contraction;  your  critic 
may  tell  you  fittingly  that  the  gesture  is  to  be  made  in  the 
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manner  of  a  country  K^^wk,  because  the  character  you  are  por- 
traying has  perhaps  the  thumb  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder; 
in  other  words,  imitative  gesture  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
work.  It  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  a  mental,  or  even  spiritual 
prompting.  Having  learned  a  selection  you  feel  it  for  the  first 
time  with  a  keener  euiotion;  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it 
much  more  fully  than  perhaps  ever  again;  yet  I  think  the 
experience  of  most  of  us  is  that  we  can  give  with  greater 
artistic  finish  and  intensity  a  selection  with  which  we  are  some- 
times nrnsl  familiar.  We  improve  in  the  rendition  of  it,  are 
not  dependent  entirely  upon  the  impulse  or  motive  power  of  a 
given  evening.  My  heart  may  be  so  engrossed,  so  engaged 
with  private  matters  that  I  am  not  in  tune  at  all  to  the  emotion 
I  am  attempting  to  portray. 

Mr.  Soper:  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  ground  has  been 
pretty  well  covered.  The  only  general  thought  I  have  to  offer 
is  this:  that  there  seems  to  be  too  great  a  tendency  to  teach 
from  the  psychological  stand-point  only  on  the  one  side,  and' 
the  mechanical  on  the  other;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  mistake 
is  to  teach  from  either  side  alone.  I  don't  believe  many  of 
the  modern  teachers  to-day  teach  gesticulative  exercises  apart 
fronj  the  emotion  to  be  expressed,  or  vocal  exercises  as  simple 
exercises  for  niechanical  purposes,  but  combine  with  those 
exercises  the  expression  of  the  thought,  idea  or  feeling  which 
they  are  fitted  to  re|)resent.  I  believe  it  is  a  psychological 
princi{;le  that  the  more  we  repeat  an  act  the  easier  it  becomes; 
I  think  the  paper  this  morning  admitted  that.  I  agree  heartily 
with  the  |)apcr  in  regard  to  gaining  these  requirements  in  ges- 
ture; but  it  seems  to  me  somethmg  more  is  essential.  We 
have  inherited  weaknesses  and  faults  which  it  seems  to  me  will 
be  accentuated  if  not  improved  or  remedied  by  something 
more  than  was  suggested  in  the  paper.  In  swimming  they 
teach  you  to  make  the  strokes  before  going  fnto  deep  water, 
they  show  you  ail  about  it,  and  give  the  learner  a  conscious 
idea  of  swiunning  in  the  details  of  the  strokes  to  be  made.  A 
person  so  trained  being  thrown  into  deep  water  will  reach 
shore  much  sooner  than  one  who  has  merely  to  depend  upon 
"general  impulse." 
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Mk.  Clark:  I  want  to  make  a  motion.  For  the  last  eight 
years  we  have  been  discussing  the  same  old  thing,  as  Miss 
Zachos  has  said,  about  whether  we  feel,  or  don't  feel;  whether 
we  should  do  this,  or  that,  and  our  discussions  have  unavoid- 
ably been  cut  short,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  don*t  know 
where  the  rest  of  us  stand.  I  would,  therefore,  m'ove  inform- 
ally that  we  hold  an  informal  meeting  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock  for  the  fullest  discussion,  just  as  long  as  we  please.  1 
know  1  want  to  say  a  great  many  things,  and  three  minutes  is 
not  time  enough  to  say  them, — just  time  enough  to  be  mis- 
understood; I  therefore  would  like  to  have  the  Chairman  make 
that  announcement  from  the  floor. 

Miss  Zachos:  I  second  that  motion. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  thing  the  Chair  is  about  to  say  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  hours 
already  set  aside  for  that;  I  am  sure  we  will  get  to  the  point 
before  the  close  of  the  convention.  Miss  Wheeler  has  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  something  along  the  same 
line  in  your  Sectional  work,  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  wise  with  the  Board  njeetings  on  hand  this  after- 
noon, and  the  boat  ride  this  evening,  to  undertake  that. 

Miss  Wheeler:  1  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with 
great  difficulty  I  secured  the  arrangement  that  thi%paper  might 
be  adjusted  on  the  program  so  that  it  would  precede  the 
gesture  discussion  to-morrow  morning.  There  was  an  hour 
devoted  to  the  subject  then.  I  had  in  mind  that  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  this  work  at  that  time.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  1  would  suggest 
that  first  before  special  time  be  given  to  it  that  the  hour  to- 
morrow morning  be  devoted  to  it;  then  we  also  have  a  Ques- 
tion Hour,  and  questions  may  well  be  handed  in  in  connection 
with  this  subject;  so  that  1  hope  that  the  time  will  not  be 
given  up  to  it  this  afternoon. 

President  Truehlood:  1  would  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion Friday  morning,  '*  Subjects  unfinished,"  from  9:00  to 
10:00  A.  M. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  have  tried  this  thing  for  years,  and  have 
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never  reached  any  definite  conclusion,  I  therefore  would 
urge  that  when  the  vote  is  put  that  those  who  are  interested 
enough  to  make  some  sacrifices  vote  to  meet  this  afternoon  at 
3:00  o'clock;  and  if  anybody  wants  to  talk  four  minutes  we 
will  let  him  have  it;  and  if  there  are  anv  questions  to  be  asked, 
let  them  be  asked.  On  v^eneral  principles  I  think  we  ought  to 
meet  on  some  common  ijround.  or  know  where  we  differ. 

Mr.  Fkrkv:  We  have  <*ommittees  that  have  been  working 
all  the  year,  and  they  have  prepared  this  program.  Here  is 
simj)ly  responsiveness;  that  is  all  it  is.  1  am  sure  we  will  all 
vote  coolly  on  that  (piestion.  1  delayed  my  (piestion;  1  antici- 
pated from  the  atmosphere  in  this  room  that  we  would  have 
something  of  this  kind.  I  asked  whether  I  could  ask  the 
(juestion,  and  1  got  that  decision;  njy  (piestion  will  be  delayed 
until  to-morrow  morning;  1  will  announce  it  right  here;  but  it 
belongs  to  to-morrow  morning,  '*  What  to  do  with  that  arm?"  I 
hope  we  will  all  vote  against  this  and  sustain  the  Clhairman  of 
the  Committee,  who  has  labored  for  one  year  to  arrange  this 
program. 

PkEsiDKNT  TRiKHLoon:  I  aui  sure  we  can  continue  this 
Friday,  or  Saturday  morning,  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Siia'krnail;  In  order  to  i)roceed  in  a  formal  wav,  1 
move  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  l*rogram. 

Seconded  Uv  Mr.  Perrv. 

pREsn)EXT  TRrKiu-ooD:  That  is  another  ([uestion.  A 
motion  to  table  would  be  in  order,  however. 

Mr.  SiiA'KRNAii.:  My  suggestion  is  to  refer  it  to  the  C'oui- 
mittee  to  discuss  when  that  shall  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  We  ac(ej)te(l  the  report  of  the  Kxecutive  Com- 
mittee on  yesterdnv;  1  moved  the  adoption  of  that,  and  the 
Association  aj)|)r()ved  it;  tlie  whole  thing  is  out  of  order. 

pRKsiDF.Ni    Tri'KIU.ooI):   Are  you  reaclv  for  the  (piestion? 

Mr.  C'i.ark:  1  rise  to  a  personal  (piestion.  I  did  not  want 
to  change  the  program,  sim|)ly  that  the  Chairman  shall 
annouiue  that  some  of  iis  will  meet  tliis  afternoon. 

pRF.siDKN'i'  TRrKiM.ooh:  l»ut  vou  aiv  engaged  for  the  Hoard 
meeting  at  3  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Rii.kv:   1  want  to  enter  a  ])lea  for  the  Hoard  of  Direc- 
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tors,  that  the  meetings  are  lengthy  and  laborious,  and  if  you 
introduce  this  extra  session  we  will  be  defrauded;  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Hoard  earn  the  right  to  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Silvernail  the  matter  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

President  Tkueblood:  According  to  the  rule,  Mrs.  Bishop 
has  the  closing  speech  on  this  subject;- as  time  has  been  taken, 
I  will  allow  you  as  long  as  Mr.  Clark  has  taken  out  of  your 
time,  and  deduct  it  from  his. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  1  should  be  like  the  man  who  was  going  to 
make  a  prayer.  Prayer  time  was  over;  so  he  said  he  would 
embody  his  prayer  in  a  few  remarks!  So  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  for  finishing  my  paper,  or  at  least  to  present  this  one 
thought,  namely  (I  am  not  now  attempting  any  reply  to  the 
(juestions  brought  forth,  or  criticism  elicited  in  the  discussion, 
most  of  which  indicates  that  I  didn't  express  my  idea  clearly; 
so  much  so  that  I  am  sorry  for  myself,  deeply  so.)  But  the 
final  point  in  the  paper  was  this:  that  discarding  formal  train- 
ing, even  with  the  most  comprehensive  organic  training  such 
as  will  enable  us  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  no  two  persons  will 
ever  under  similar  conditions  express  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way;  because,  as  Thackeray  says,  no  two  people  have 
noses  or  eyes  exactly  alike;  no  more  will  any  two  people  have 
temperaments  exactly  alike;  temperaments  will  always  have  to 
be  reckoned  .with  as  a  modifying  and  restraining  factor. 


TUESDA  V  E  VENTNG. 


Boat  Ride  Reception  tendered  to  the  N.  A.  E.  by  the  Chautau(|ua 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Scott  Brown,  representing  the  Assembly,  in  charge. 

Visit  to  Celonm. 

Refreshments. 

A  large  and  representative  attendance  and  delightful  weather  contributed 
to  make  the  occasion  most  enjoyable. 
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SESSION  OF  THK   MAL\   BODY. 


HIGGINS    HALL. 


President  Thomas    C.  Tkueblood  in  the   Chair. 


Wednesday,  June  28,   1899 — 10:00  to  12:00   a.  m. 


President  Truehlood:  We  have  with  us  this  morning,  as 
the  reader  of  the  first  paper,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
asked  every  year  since  the  Association  begun,  1  think,  to  give 
a  paper.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  him  on  this  side 
of  the  Rockies  until  this  time. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Ross,  of  San  Francisco,  will  now  address  us 
on  **Some  Basic  Principles  of  Elocution."  1  am  sure  you 
will  all  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.     [Applause.] 


SOME  OF  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOCUTION. 


By  Wm.  T.  Ross,  San   Francisco,  Cam  for  ma. 


The  Art  of  Elocution,  like  all  arts,  has  a  scientific  basis. 

The  i)rinciples  that  underlie  the  science  of  voice  ex|)ression, 
may  be  termed  the  basic  principles  of  elocution.     To  some  of  * 
these  I  would  call  your   attention. 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  tt)  discuss  the  relative  importance 
of  these  |)rinciples,  nor  to  enter  largely  into  scientilic  details. 
Nor  will  I  endeavor,  except  by  implication,  to  trace  the  princi- 
ples to  their  psychological  sources.  It  shall  be  my  chief  pur- 
pose to  suggest  lines  of  thought  and  investigation,  along 
which  a  profitable  discussion  may  follow.  By  so  doing,  1  may 
hope  to  elicit  added  interest  in  matters  that  I  consider  of  vital 
importance  to  our  profession  and  our  art,-  -a  profession  that 
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should  ])e  regarded  as  second  to  none  in  honor  and  usefulness; 
and  an  art  that  should  be  made — what  in  effect  it  is — the 
peer  of  any  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 

The  means  by  which  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed  may 
be  regarded  as  comprising  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  moral  or  spiritual.  Or,  we  might  term  them,  the  instru- 
ment,  the  thought  and  the  soul. 

The  principles  underlying  the  physical  means  are  as  far- 
reaching  and  subtle  as  those  that  comprise  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  and  are  of  the  first,  though  they  may  not  be  of  the 
greater  importance. 

These  means  are  so  closely  correlated  that  they  seem  insep- 
arable. There  is  an  almost  indissoluble  connection  between 
the  instrument,  the  player,  and  the  execution  or  result.  It  is 
this  that  makes  anything  like  a  scientific  or  absolute  analysis, 
synthesis  and  classification  of  the  principles  of  our  art  so 
difficult,  and  apparently  impossible.  Perhaps  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  obtain  results  entirely  satisfactory  or  purely  scientific. 

In  all  art — and  especially  in  that  of  elocution — there  are 
some  things  so  subtle  in  the  execution — so  kaleidoscopic  in 
the  ever- varying  forms  of  expression,  that  no  scientific  classi- 
fication can  circumscribe  or  confine  them.  At  every  change 
of  thought  and  feeling,  there  are  new  and  constant  combina- 
tions that  are  as  incapable  of  analysis  and  classification  as  the 
subtleties  of  spirit  itself,  upon  which  the  varying  shades  of 
expression  depend.  Still,  as  pioneers  and  students  in  our  art, 
we  should  seek  to  carry  our  investigations  and  our  question- 
ings to  the  very  threshhold  of  the  unknowable;  and,  if  possi- 
ble, get  a  glimpse  betimes  of  the  great  arcana  within,  where 
our  successors  sometimes  may  dare  to  tread. 

While  this  intellectual  aggressiveness  may  not  directly  make 
us  better  readers  or  more  successful  teachers,  indirectly  it 
should.  Certainly  this  constant  endeavor  to  place  our  art 
more  and  still  more  securely  upon  its  scientific  basis  will  tend 
to  elevate  the  profession,  enhance  its  usefulness,  and  impel 
that  respect  among  educators  and  other  scholars  that  its 
importance  so  highly  merits  and  demands. 

Among  the  mechanical  means.  Tone  must  be  regarded  as 
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the  essential  foundation  and  startinj^:  point  of  all  vocal  expres- 
sion. It  is  the  basic  [)rinciple,  from  which  all  the  others  take 
their  rise, — toward  which  all  converj^e.  Pitch,  time,  volume, 
quality,  and  all  the  various  subdivisions  and  shadings  of  these 
elements  of  vocal  expression,  are  the  outgrowth  of  tone,  upon 
which  they  are  directly  dependent. 

Tone  involves  the  principles  of  acoustics.  While  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  artist  in  music  or  in  elocution  to 
understand  the  laws  and  principles  comprised  in  the  science 
of  acoustics,  I  do  think  it  highly  essential  that  every  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  teacher  of  these  arts  should  understand 
enough  of  the  principles  to  assist  him  in  the  diagnosis  of 
voice — impediments,  to  aid  him,  in  the  correction  of  vocal 
faults,  and  to  intelligently  guide  him  in  the  developujent  and 
culture  of  voices. 

It  should  be  of  interest,  and  at  least  indirectly  profitable, 
to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  teacher,  to  learn  something  of 
the  laws  of  tone  production; — their  differentiations  into 
speech;  to  trace  those  laws  to  their  mental  and  emotional 
sources;  and  to  learn  something  of  the  effects  of  the  direct 
and  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  varied  tones  upon  the  human 
mind. 

To  the  intelligent  student,  (and  none  other  is  supposed 
to  study  elocution,)  many  interesting  questions  will  arise, 
some  answerable — some  unanswerable.  -As  for  example: — 
Why  do  the  more  rapid  vibrations  j)roducing  what  we  call 
higher  pitch,  excite  different  emotions  from  the  less  rapid 
vibrations  of  the  lower?  Why  are  the  very  high  notes  of  the 
musical  scale  inspiriting  and  the  lower  soothing?  Why  do 
the  different  cpialilies  of  tone,  and  their  various  combinations 
excite  in  the  mind  all  shades  and  degrees  of  thought  and 
emotion?  And  what  future  elocutionist,  with  a  genius  for 
these  studies,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  laws  of  tonation  to 
their  subtle  j)sychological  sources? 

Scientists  talk  learnedly  of  how  the  over-tones  of  the 
human  voice  ])roduce  the  individual  characteristics  that  are 
designated  the  tonib  or  timbre  of  the  voice,  and  constitute 
those  persistent  and  peculiar  differences  that  distinguish  each 
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voice  from  all  others.  And  they  teach  us,  by  means  of 
accei)ted  facts  and  im([uestioned  fi*^iires,  how  pureness  of  tone 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  harmonic  over-tones  of  the  voice, — or  of 
any  musical  inslrunient. 

As  teachers  of  voice  culture,  we  perhaps  read  these  facts 
with  interest  and  wonder.  Hut  does  it  occur  to  us  that  a 
deeper  and  more  scientific  knowledge  of  these  thiujics  may 
enable  us,  possiblv,  to  trace  these  facts  to  their  psychological 
sources?  .\nd  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  and  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  tone-producing  instrument,  may  we  not 
hope  to  ac(  omplish  more  surelv  and  successfully  our  work  as 
teachers?  'I'heory,  science,  technicpie  always  have  their  prac- 
tical bearings.  Is  there  not  a  disposition,  in  our  profession, 
to  undervalue,  if  not  to  ignore  entirely,  the  importance  and 
utility  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  l)asic  |)rinciples  of  our 
branc^h  of  education?  1  think  there  is.  Do  we  not  owe  it  as 
a  duty  to  our>elves,  \u  our  pui)ils  and  to  our  profession  to  give 
more  attention  to  these  fundamentals  of  elocution,  without,  of 
course,  giving  less  to  the  aesthetic — the  art  side  of  our  work? 

Since  the  techni(pie  forms  the  frame  work,  as  it  were,  of  the 
elocutionary  superstructure,  it  should  be  firmly  imbedded  in 
its  basic  principles,  whose  suj)porting  columns  rest  securely 
ui)on  pure  science.  Then  the  aesthetic  adornments  of  column, 
architrave  and  frieze  will  have  an  enduring  look  that  will  com- 
mand the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  educational  world. 

Passing  over  manv  important  principles  that  are,  virtually, 
but  subdivisions  of  the  generic  principle  of  tonation,  1  would 
next  call  attention  to  the  basic  principle  variously  designated 
rhetorical  analysis,  grouj)ing,  vocal  analysis,  phrasing,  etc.,  but 
which  I  will  term  Proportion.  This  is  the  more  generic  and 
inclusive  term,  and  will  better  serve  my  purpose. 

Under  this  principle,  the  relative  subordination  and  ampli- 
fication of  the  thoughts  are  subserved.  It  employs  pitch, 
pause,  time,  stress,  and  other  elements  of  vocal  expression,  and 
deals  with  ideas  that  words,  ]>hrases,  clauses,  sentences  and 
paragraphs  embody.  This  law  comprises  most  of  the  means 
by  which  thought  is  orally  communicated  with  accuracv  and 
clearness  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
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In  this  law  of  proportion,  the  basic  law  of  variety  is  included 
and  subserved. 

Nothing  Nature  scorns  more  than  monotony — whether  it  be 
in  plant-life  or  in  speech.  The  violation  of  this  principle  of 
proportion — the  laws  of  relative  importance  and  variety  in 
expression, — renders  thought  chaotic,  and  imposes  much  men- 
tal effort  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  It  is  a  principle  deeply 
rooted  in  the  psychology  of  the  mind.  While  the  rules  for  its 
application  are  simple  enough,  and  clearly  understandable, 
the  whys  of  those  rules  are  not  so  easily  discovered.  You  will 
search  for  them  in  vain  unless  you  seek  at  the  very  psycho- 
logical source  of  the  principle  itself. 

Here,  too,  is  a  field  for  investigation  rich  in  promised  reward 
to  the  student  of  elocution  who  would  pursue  the  same  thorough 
methods  as  do  students  in  other  branches  of  learning.  Why, 
I  ask,  should  members  of  our  profession  be  less  imjuiring,  less 
persistent,  less  scientific,  less  scholarly  than  those  of  other 
learned  professions?  Why  be  satisfied  with  scratching  around 
in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  elocutionary  art  instead  of  delv- 
ing to  the  bed-rock  of  the  science? 

One  more  thought  (and  briefly)  and  I  wfll  have  finished. 

Of  the  means  by  which  thought  and  feeling  are  impress- 
ively conveyed,  I  regard  that  of  mental  and  spiritual  rei)Ose 
as  the  most  subtle,  far-reaching,  and  effective.  Not  a  repose 
akin  to  stagnation  and  death,  but  repose  in  action.  It  is  that 
condition  of  mind  that  enables  us  to  think  and  speak,  and  to 
do,  without  constraint  or  effort.  It  is  what  Goethe  would  have 
called  genius,  or  **the  art  ofxdoing  things  playfully."  It  is 
that  royal  state  of  the  mind  and  soul  that  enables  us  at  times 
to  express  what  is  highest  and  best  within  us — a  medium,  per- 
haps, for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  si)eak  through  us  and  for  us. 

Whether  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree,  we  all  have  been 
made  conscious  of  this  power  of  spirit  repose,  which  wc  may 
have  called  inspiration— dej)endent  upon  a  condition  of  niind 
induced,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  of  favorable  environ- 
ment. It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  brought  by  beck  or  will.  It 
comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  unheralded  and  unsought. 

And  yet  it  is  a  principle  that  responds  to  culture;  not  through 
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I)ositive  as  readily  as  through  negative  means, — it  is  incited 
through  spirit-promptings,  rather  than  through  mental  coercfon. 

Among  the  principles  of  our  art,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  under- 
stood, though  most  consciously  needful.  To  some,  it  is  doubt- 
less a  gift  so  bountifully  bestowed  as  to  stamp  its  possessor 
with  genius. 

.Ml  the  other  means  for  the  communication  of  thought  and 
feeling — a  good  voice,  distinct  enunciation,  grace  and  appro- 
priateness of  action,  and  even  the  clear  and  correct  presenta- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  emotions  expressed,  will  not  compensate 
for  a  lack  of  that  power  which  seems  to  come  through  this 
princijjle  of  repose  in  action — that  imexplainable  something 
which  is  akin  to  genius.  Speech  without  soul,  or  without  soul 
control,  is  a  body  without  life — a  thing  fit  only  for  burial. 
Voice  without  the  vivifying  personality--that  something  we 
call  the  ego  or  self — back  of  it,  is  truly  but  "a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

lUit  these  things  we  have  said  so  often  and  in  such  varied 
forms,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  that  their  repetition 
sounds  about  as  hackneyed  and  stale,  I  suppose,  as  many  of  our 
once  j)0|)ular  recitations.  And  yet,  we  may  never  get  beyond 
the  necessity  of  calling  ourselves  down  from  the  elocutionary 
stilts  which  we  are  so  prone  to  mount  on  occasion.  I  fear 
there  is  too  great  a  weakness  among  members  of  our  profes- 
sion for  exhihititi}^  rather  than  expressing  themselves. 

If  I  were  asked  how  this  modest  .self-sufficiency,  self-pos- 
session, this  moral  poise,  this  "kingdom  of  heaven  within" 
spirit  might  best  be  developed  in  those  most  needing  it,  I 
would  say:  By  right  living — physically,  mentally,  morally — 
by  cultivating  a  happy  disposition,  freedom  from  worry,  wooing 
the  s|)irit  of  optimism,  finding  some  good  and  excellence  in 
the  work  of  others  -and  by  all  means  in  giving  thorough 
preparation  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  your  profession,  which 
in  itself  will  inspire  a  confidence  and  repose  that  will  often 
insure  success. 

Hut  this  is  a  digression.  In  this  necessarily  short  and 
hastily  prei)ared  paj)er-  penciled  during  the  last  few  days  of 
my  journey  hither,  I  attempt  to  call  attention  to  only  a  "few  of 
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the  more  comprehensive  and  important  basic  principles  of 
elocution,  and  to  suggest  lines  of  profitable  investigation, 
whereby  the  future  of  our  art  may  be  placed  in  higher  and 
better  relations  to  the  other  branches  of  education,  along 
which  there  is  far  more  progress  being  made  than  with  our 
own. 

I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  there  are  members  of  our  profes- 
sion who  decry,  directly  or  impliedly,  the  study  of  elocutionary 
technique,  or  who  minimize  the  imi)ortance  of  physical  and 
vocal  dicipline  and  drill.  It  can  but  impede  their  own  sub- 
stantial progress,  and  through  the  influence  of  their  teachings 
and  example,  afford  grounds  for  the  shameful  and  humiliating 
criticisms  and  charges  so  often  made  against  us  by  members  of 
the  other  learned  professions. 


During  the  reading  of  the  preceding  paper  by  Mr.  Ross,  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell  was 
observed  at  the  door-way,  and  the  speaker  not  wishing  to 
embarrass  his  entrance,  suspended  the  reading  of  the  paper 
until  Mr.  Bell  might  take  his  seat,  which  had  been  provided  in 
front  of  the  rostrum.  As  Prof.  Bell  came  forward,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  aisle,  the  audience  broke  into  spontaneous 
applause,  and  further  evidenced  their  respect  by  rising  en 
masse,  and  so  remaining  until  Prof.  Bell  was  seated.  The 
essayist  then  preceded  with  his  paper. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mrs.  Bishop:  I  would  like  verv  much  to  know  what  Mr. 
Ross  means  exactly  when  he  speaks  of  reflex  action  of  a  faulty 
tone  upon  the  human  mind.  Those  are  his  exact  words — the 
"reflex  action  of  the  faulty  tones,"  perhaps,  "  u|>on  the  human 
mind."  Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Ross  spoke  of  the  ra|)id 
vibrations  of  certain  tones.  I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Ross 
wishes  to  suggest  that  the  rapid  vibration  of  a  tone  would  in 
and  of  itself  tend  to  produce  a  certain  definite  state  -emotional 
state — in  the  mind? 
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President  Trueblood:  Would  vou  like  to  answer  those 
questions  now,  Mr.  Ross?  If  no  one  wants  to  occupy  the  time, 
Mr.  Ross  will  occupy  the  time  now. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  thought  it  was  clear  without  any  elaboration  of 
it.  I  think  we  all  know  and  have  realized  many  times  that  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  the  present,  satisfactory  tone  of  the  voice, 
*  would  react  upon  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  enable  him  to 
do  better  and  to  continue  to  do  belter.  To  the  orator  it  is  a 
great  help,  enabling  him  to  present  his  thought  more  forcibly 
to  his  hearer,  and  to  make  deeper  impressions.  The  question 
was  asked  of  a  distinguished  French  actress  as  to  why  she  shed 
tears  in  the  representation  of  a  certain  character,  how  she  could 
continue  to  do  so  every  night,  whether  it  was  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  sad  plight  of  the  poor  widow  whom  she  was  portray- 
ing? She  replied,  "By  no  means;  I  listen  to  my  own  voice, 
and  it  makes  me  weep."  That  is  reflex  action,  as  1  meant  it. 
What  was  the  other  ([ueslion? 

Mrs.  Bishop:  If  by  the  rapid  vibrations  in  certain  tones 
definite  emotional  states  are  produced? 

Mr.  Ross:  I  think  not,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  I 
don*t  think  that  it  can  be  definite,  because,  as  I  stated,  all  was 
correlated;  the  principles  associated  with  tone  are  so  correlated, 
that  it  would  depend  upon  other  things  as  well.  But  inde- 
pendently of  that,  I  think  the  general  law  is  that  rapid  vibra- 
tions are  exciting,  and  that  the  less  rapid  or  slow  vibrations, 
are  soothing.  That  is  why  we  have  martial  music  in  a  high 
key  and  funereal  music  in  a  lower  key.  Of  course  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  into  the  scientific  aspects  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Russell:  It  would  be  expected  of  a  clergyman  that  he 
should  preach,  and  it  is  the  parson's  privilege  to  prose.  I 
wish  to  enforce,  so  far  ijLS  I  can,  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
moral,  and  as  we  might  say,  spiritual  character,  to  be  developed 
through  our  art;  and  that  touches  immediately  upon  the 
reflex  action  upon  the  other  senses  that  we  use.  I  think 
every  teacher  has  felt  this  in  criticising  a  pupil,  where  there 
has  been  some  blunder  or  other,  or  som^'thing  so  out  of  char- 
acter that  it  appeals  to  the  irascibility  of  our  temperament, 

and  wishing  to  be  considerate  of  the  pupil,  we  are  withhold- 
6 
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ing,  at  the  same  time  luust  express;  but  we  grow  into  a  better 
state  as  we  go  on,  thinking  considerately  of  how  this  poor 
pupil  has  endeavored  to  do  his  best,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  fall  into  the  blunders  that  so  disturb  us;  so  we 
speak  to  the  pupil,  and  say,  "  Didn't  you  say,  so  and  so? " 
(Illustrating  high  pitched  tone.)  What  has  caused  the  petu- 
lant tone?  The  playing  of  the  vibrations  of  feeling  on  the 
throat  and  voice,  and  the  resultant  high  key.  Don't  you  see, 
there  is  where  the  feeling  goes?  We  have  checked  it  partly,  out 
of  consideration;  and  then  we  are  led  to  say,  "With  a  little 
more  practice  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  produce  such  and 
such  effects  of  sound."  We  encourage  the  pupil;  and  we  are 
encouraged  ourselves;  we  are  in  a  better  state,  and  we  part 
company  in  an  altogether  different  frame  of  mind  from  that 
which  was  excited  by  the  defects  6f  the  pupil;  and  if  we  can 
learn  self-poise  and  self-control,  I  think  we  should  be  gaining 
all  the  while  in  power  as  teachers.  1  may  refer,  perhaps,  to 
my  revered  father,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  this.  I  have 
known  him  to  teach  all  day,  and  almost  all  night,  stopping 
only  half  an  hour  for  meals;  and  never  once  did  I  see  him 
disturbed  with  a  pupil.  He  was  always  hopeful,  always  helj)- 
ful,  always  considerate,  always  kind;  and  no  awkwardness,  no 
blunder,  no  offense  to  the  ear,  could  possibly  disturb  that  self- 
poised  equanimity  and  kindly  charity  which  was  in  his  heart 
and  life,  and  which  made  him  such  a  power  as  a  teacher. 

If  we  will  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  voice;  if  we  will  aid 
it  by  that  continuing  kindliness  which  should  be  in  the  heart, 
we  will  help  ourselves  at  every  lesson  we  give,  and  we  should 
gain  certainly  in  moral  power.  To  carry  it  further,  in  the 
selections  which  are  njade  for  recitation,  1  fear  that  some 
appear  in  public  forgetting  that  they  are  not  merelv  enter- 
tainers, that  they  have  a  moral  mission  to  discharge,  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  mother  tongue,  which  thev  owe  to 
Knglish  literature,  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  art,  to  select  not  those  things  whirii  merelv 
entertain,  not  those  reritations  which  merely  excite  to  laughter; 
but  something  which  leaves  an  impression  and  all  the  while  a 
tendency  to  elevation,  and  not  to  deterioration.     [Ap|)lause.] 
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President  Trueblood:  1  think  we  would  all  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  who 
has  not  yet  spoken  in  the  convention.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Scoit:  1  came  not  here  to  talk.  This  is  my  first  sit- 
ting with  you,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  ail  the  ideas  I  can. 
I  am  not  stingy  with  any  that  I  may  have;  but  1  am  afraid 
that  I  have  not  any  that  would  be  of  much  value  to  you.  I 
may  say,  however,  from  my  own  experience,  that  I  believe  that 
one's  own  voice  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  one's  own  feel- 
ings. I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  public  reader;  and 
public  readers  who  go  about  filling  engagement  sone  night  at 
a  time,  one  night  here,  and  the  next  night  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  miles  off,  are  not  always  in  what  you  might  call 
good  trim.  I  remember  one  case,  where  we  left  Arcadia,  N. 
Y.,  up  here  somewhere  in  the  back-woods,  and  we  rode  all 
day,  and  at  night  we  got  to  McKeesport,  Pa.  We  angled 
around,  and  switched  off,  and  changed  cars  till  we  didn't 
"know  where  we  were  at;"  but  at  last  we  were  told  that  this 
was  McKeesport.  It  was  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and 
dark.  We  got  to  the  hotel  tired  and  hungry;  finallv  got  our 
trunks  there  and  opened,  and  our  platform  regalia  out,  and 
got  into  it,  and  hurried  to  the  opera-house,  sick,  hungry,  dis- 
heartened, wanting  to  sink  into  the  earth,  or  anywhere  else 
than  McKeesport  and  the  platform  upon  which  we  were  to 
appear.  I  don't  think  I  ever  faced  an  audience  under  more 
depressing  and  disheartening  circumstances.  The  audience 
was  all  right;  but  we  were  all  wrong,  out  of  tune. 

After  getting  on  the  platform,  and  within  the  regulation 
distance  of  the  foot-lights,  I  wanted  to  turn  around  and  go 
back,  and  give  it  up,  -but  I  didn't.  1  began  my  work  per- 
functorily, but  made  mvself  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
what  I  knew  ought  to  be  done.  I  compelled  my  voice  to  play 
the  old  tunes,  and  in  five  minutes  my  feelings  were  in  tune, 
my  mind  was  in  tune;  and  1  don't  think  we  were  ever  happier 
in  our  lives  than  we  were  at  McKeesport.  Pa.     [Applause.] 

President  Truehlood:  How  is  it.  Miss  Zachos,  at  Cooper 
Institute?     We  would  like  sonje  of  your  experience  there. 

Miss    Zachos:    There    may    be   some    little   suggestion    in 
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Cooper  Institute  experience  along  the  line  Mr.  Russell  was 
spe«iking  on,  as  to  good  literature  and  its  influence  on  the 
pupil.  I  laving  a  class  of  pupils  who  know  almost  nothing  about 
good  literature,  who  have  come  out  of  the  public  schools  and 
high  schools  of  the  city  with  very  little  literary  training,  I 
thought  it  a  good  place  to  test  the  power  of  good  literature; 
therefore,  I  made  it  a  rule  in  the  elocution  class  always,  and 
in  the  debating  class,  that  nothing  could  be  brought  before 
the  class  to  study  but  good  orations,  or  good  poems  and  prose 
subjects.  This  has  played  so  fine  an  educational  part  in  the 
class  that  now  I  find  they  don't  want  anything  else,  and  as  the 
old  pupils  come  back  they  become  the  critics  of  the  new 
pupils,  and  when  a  piece  of  poor  literature  is  put  upon  the  plat- 
form it  is  coldly  received,  it  is  looked  upon  as  trashy,  and  it 
has  no  interest  for  them.  The  very  pupil  himself  who  com- 
mits that  to  memory  feels  in  two  or  three  minutes  that  he  has 
wasted  his  brain  power;  he  feels  that  he  don't  want  it,  that  he 
has  expended  energy  that  should  have  been  given  to  a  better 
piece  of  literature.  They  will  bring  over  and  over  again  a 
new  interpretation  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  or  whatever  old 
thing  it  may  be,  which  interests  them  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  new  piece  that  has  no  literary  value. 

I  consider  that  a  very  important  thing  in  training  the  class 
of  young  men  and  women  there,  because  it  broadens  and 
deepens  and  enriches  their  life;  it  creates  thought;  it  makes 
them  think  and  feel  such  things  as  would  never  otherwise 
come  into  their  practical,  hard,  grimy  lives. 

Miss  Junkermann:  In  regard  to  good  literature,  that  has 
been  very  near  to  my  own  heart;  so  that  I  feel  that  1  would 
like  to  speak  upon  it.  I  am  in  High  School  work:  and  the 
very  good  course  in  literature  which  is  followed  by  our  High 
School  supplements  my  work  in  such  a  way  that  I  feel  I  would 
like  to  mention  it.  During  the  first  years  in  the  English  work 
a  great  deal  of  Skakespeare  study  is  done, — of  course,  all  the 
literature  is  first-class.  I  endeavor  in  my  own  elocutionary 
work  to  take  up  those  things  that  they*  may  have  in  their 
English  course;  so  that  I  don't  have  to  devote  my  tiu)e  to  the 
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Study  of  English,  but  can  give  time  to  the  study  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

Mk.  Perry:  1  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Junkerinann  one 
question:  How  many  hours  per  week  per  individual  do  they 
allow  you-  how  many  hours  of  work  per  individual  to  any 
one  class? 

Miss  Junkermann:   I  don't  do  individual  work. 

Mr.  Perry:  But  taking  a  class,  how  many  lessons  would 
that  class  have? 

Miss  Junkermann:  Two  bells  a  week  in  expressing,  of 
forty -five  minutes  each. 

President  Trueblood:  Are  there  any  high  schools  in 
which  you  have  any  more  time  than  that? 

Mr.  Soper:  In  reference  to  Mr.  RusselTs  remark  as  to 
criticism,  kindly  criticism  of  pupils  in  technical  matters,  he 
has  touched  a  point  I  have  th.ought  upon  a  great  deal.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  that  we  should 
not  criticise  pupils  in  the  beginning  at  all.  I  wonder  if  it  can 
be  done  in  the  way  Mr.  Russell  speaks  of  without  hurting  the 
pupil?  In  other  words,  a  child  at  first  begins  to  observe  the 
differences  between  objects,  to  discriminate  one  thing  from 
another,  and  as  he  grows  older  his  judgment  and  observation 
develops.  Is  it  wrong  for  us  to  show  him  even  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  elocutionary  career  the  difference  between  the 
correct  and  the  incorrect,  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong?  Can  we  not  criticise  pupils  in  some  way  that  will 
help  without  hurting  them,  if  done  in  a  right  spirit?  It  seems 
to  me  very  much  like  a  farmer  who  will  tell  you  that  in  a  hill 
of  corn  where  there  are  twenty  spears,  if  you  cut  out  the 
superfluous  number  in  the  beginning,  the  rest  will  grow  to 
higher  perfection;  but  if  you  leave  the  original  number  until 
they  attain  a  certain  size  it  will  destroy  the  whole  hill  to  pull 
out  the  extra  stalks;  so  in  regulating  crowded  teeth,  in  early 
life  the  few  troublesome  ones  may  be  removed,  but  if  left  too 
long  none  can  be  taken  out  without  loosening  the  others.  I 
have  thought  over  that  subject  a  good  deal,  and  would  like 
to  have  it  discussed. 
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President  Trueblood:  I  think  that  was  called  forth  by 
something  Miss  Blood  said,  which  she  may  like  to  defend. 

Miss  Blood:  I  was  going  to  say  that  any  farmer  with  whose 
methods  I  have  chanced  to  be  familiar  has  always  waited  until 
the  corn  was  well  sprouted  before  removing  the  superfluous 
growth. 

Mrs.  Irving:  I  can  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  and  also  in 
a  sense  with  the  one  preceding,  most  heartily.  It  is  at  the 
first  hoeing  that  the  superfluous  sprouts  are  removed;  and 
perhaps  we  would  consider  it  the  first  hoeing  when  we  first 
have  the  pupil. 

Miss  Aldrich:  A  little  incident  occurred  in  our  school  last 
winter  which  proved  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  human 
voice  and  expression  upon  a  number  of  young  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  visited  C'incinnati  during  the  winter,  and 
gave  an  address  before  the  **  Teacher's  Club."  1  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  him  to  visit  Walnut  Hills  High  School.  While 
there  he  gave  a  short  address  to  just  as  many  boys  and  girls 
as  could  be  crowded  into  the  auditorium,  sitting  and  standing. 
He  started  with  the  simple  and  beautiful  lines:  "He  never 
lifted  up  a  single  stone,"  and  with  that  as  a  text,  he  gave  a 
most  beautiful  description  and  talk  upon  the  poem  of 
"Michael"  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear.  For  weeks 
afterward  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  talked  about  it. 
They  even  mentioned  it  in  their  little  school  paper;  and 
numbers  of  them  called  on  me  and  said:  "Why,  Miss  Aldrich, 
I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  such  beauty  in  that  poem."  One 
class  in  the  Seniors  had  had  it  in  their  English;  the  rest  had 
not  studied  it  at  all;  it  was  new  to  them.  A  number  of  the 
latter  came  to  me  and  said:  *' Where  can  1  find  it?  I  want  to 
read  it."  If  that  is  not  air  encour;igement  of  good  literature, 
1  don't  know  what  is. 

Mrs.  Irving:  May  I  be  allowed  again  to  say  just  a  few 
words? 

pRKMDKNT  TRUKiii.ooD:  1  think  you  did  not  occupy  vour 
three  minutes  before. 

Mrs.  Irving:  Referring  to  Mr.  RusselTs  remarks,  1  want  to 
sav  this:   1  believe  that  the  kind  of  criticism,  the  honest  criti- 
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cisin  wc  give  that  will  help  pupils  that  come  under  our  care, 
is  that  which  springs  from  love  of  humanity,  love  of  the  work 
that  possesses  us:  and  if  we  can  make  them  feel  the  saujc  love 
for  the  work  that  we  feel,  then  our  success  is  pretty  sure. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  Did  I  occupy  my  full  three  minutes? 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  not. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  The  point  I  had  in  mind  has  not  been 
answered.  I  thought  somebody  might  bring  it  up,  so  I  let  it 
drop  for  the  time  being;  about  reflex  action  by  the  voice  upon 
the  specific  inner  state.  Of  course,  every  one  here  must  agree 
that  the  tone  of  the  voice  has  an  effect  not  only  upon  hearers 
but  upon  ourselves,  in  many  ways;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know 
exactly,  is  this:  is  it  claimed  that  those  rapid  vibrations  of 
tone  spoken  of  produce  certain  specific  inner  states  exactly 
parallel  to  the  position  held  by  many  in  gesture,  that  if  you 
take  a  certain  attitude  of  body  there  is  a  reflex  action  in 
thought,  that  you  are  bound  to  feel  the  emotion  which  would 
normally  be  expressed  through  that  attitude?  If  that  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  voice,  I  would  like  to  have  explained  why  it 
is  that  we  find  rapid  vibrations  in  uncontrolled  anger,  as  in 
an  angry  woman  reproving  a  child,  perhaps  so.mething  of  a 
shrew;  and  also  find  the  same  rapid  vibrations  in  joy;  we  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  voice  in  both  cases;  while  it  seems  to 
me  the  reflex  action  should  be  quite  different  in  the  differing 
cases.     I  don't  quite  understand  it. 

Mrs.  Bentlev:  I  think  you  will  find,  and  we  have  all 
noticed,  that  extremes  ot  feeling  use  like  forms  of  expression 
as  to  pitch  of  voice. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  did  not  intend  to  take  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion, because  I  will  take  my  inning  a  little  later:  but  in 
regard  to  that  one  point,  it  has  been  interesting  to  me  to 
observe  just  that  tendency;  there  are  some  things  that  tend 
upward  by  their  nature.  Why  do  opposite  things  lend  up- 
ward? Why  do  we  express  great  joy  in  a  very  high  key? 
Why  do  we  express  the  deepest  sorrow  in  a  very  high  key? 
(Mr.  Silvernail  then  related  a  circumstance  of  a  personal 
nature  illustrating  the  fact  that  great  sorrow  was  so  ex|)ressed, 
in  a  high  key.)     Is  it  not  because  the  opposite  extreme  which 
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finds  it  impossible  to  express  itself  according  to  its  legitimate 
channel,  under  repression  immediately  jumps  to  the  other  end 
of  the  gamut,  to  express  itself?  So  the  lady  who  has  just 
taken  her  seat  has  really  put  it  right;  there  is  reflex  action 
there,  although  exhibited  in  this  round-about  way.  It  is  an 
interesting  train  of  thought,  and  one  that  I  would  like  to  pur- 
sue at  greater  lenjj[lh,  if  time  permitted. 

Mrs.  Serven:  Perhaps  it  is  explained  by  the  law  of  polarity, 
that  extremes  produce  the  san)e  result. 

Mr.  Perry:  A  number  of  years  ago  the  same  subject  came 
up.  I  worked  on  it  as  best  I  could,  by  reading,  experiment- 
ing, and  thinking,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  right  principle. 
I  hope  you  will  discuss  it.  It  simply  turns  on  control.  When 
grief  is  controlled  it  is  subdued  in  tone;  when  the  intense 
feeling  is  too  strong  for  repression  by  the  will,  it  flies  up, 
either  in  grief  or  in  joy.  I  have  heard  it  everywhere,  on  the 
street-cars,  in  drawing-rooms,  in  hotel  corridors,  where  my  ear 
should  not  be;  but  of  course  I  could  not  help  it.  There  is 
joy  that  is  controlled,  and  joy  not  controlled.  Grief  controlled 
is  on  a  low  key,  but  when  it  goes  beyond  our  control  it  takes 
a  high  key.  Simply  the  will  acting  on  the  feeling;  we  have 
the  same  thing  working  out  in  gesture,  with  this  exception; 
the  ear  hears  tone;  the  eye  does  not  see  the  gesture  always. 
So  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  teacher  of  bodily  expres- 
sion. 

President  'I'ruehlood:   Mr.  Ross  will  close  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ross:  1  don't  think  I  have  anything  further  to  add 
which  I  could  say  in  three  minutes'  time.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  direction  which  this  discussion  took.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  c()iii|)rehensivelv  cover  many  points 
in  a  paper  necessarily  limited  as  to  time  of  delivery.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  inter[)rotati()ns  that  have  been  given,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  last  speaker.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
while  the  general  law  is,  that  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice 
excite,  and  that  we  use  the  higher  pitches  when  we  become 
very  enthusiastic,  and  the  lower  pitches  of  voice  when  we  are 
less  so;  yet,  under  ])erfect  control  by  the  will,  the  voice  can 
be   better  maintained  at  the   lower,  and  allowed  to  rise  to  a 
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higher  pitch  as  the  intensity  of  the  thought  and  feeling  may 
demand. 

pREsiuFNT  Trupiblood:  The  next  paper  on  the  program, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  does  not  appear  there,  is  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Silvernail,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  **  The  Klocution  of 
Jesus." 

THE   ELOCUTION  OF  JESUS. 


J.    P.    SiLVKRNAIL,    RoCHKSrER,    NeW    YoRK. 


Fc I lo7v 'Workers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  certainly  a  very  great  compliment  to  be  asked  to  speak 
on  this  highest  ideal  of  expression  to  this  audience.  I  am 
comforted  by  the  consideration  which  usually  terrifies  espe- 
cially the  inexperienced  speaker,  and  that  is  the  thought  that 
you  will  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines  the  many  things 
that  I  must  leave  'out  in  order  to  condense  into  a  half  hour  a 
topic  which  a  week  ago  to-day,  at  about  this  hour,  I  treated  in 
an  hour  and  a  half;  and  I  feel  especially  grateful  to  our  vener- 
able father  in  this  work,  in  that  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
come  and  stay  while  I  talk  about  the  Elocution  of  Jesus — 
this  Bell  that  never  sounded  a  false  tone,  and  whose  place  is 
so  securely  fixed  in  the  permanent  literature  of  our  labors. 

I  wish  to  interest  you  in  a  new  topic.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
attention  of  no  one  has  been  called  specifically  to  the  elocu- 
tion  of  Jesus.  When  I  attempted  to  work  up  the  address,  I 
expected  to  find  in  our  well  stored  library  at  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  an  ample  fund  of  material.  Greatly  to 
my  surprise  I  found  absolutely  not  one  line  purporting  to  be 
on  that  subject.  I  did  see  a  book  advertised  on  the  subject 
of  **  Ecce  Orator  "  which  I  immediately  ordered,  hoping  it 
might  give  me  some  help;  but  when  I  saw  the  author's  photo- 
graph on  the  title  page,  I  was  not  altogether  reassured,  and 
had  not  read  far  before  I  laid  the  book  aside  with  a  sigh  of 
disappointment  which  might  have  been  interpreted  to  sound 
something    like    the    refrain    in    the    Book  of   Ecclesiastes, — 
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"  This  also  is  wind  and  vexation  of  Spirit.'*  So  I  was  driven 
to  the  Gospels.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  familiar 
with  your  New  T^estaments,  and  I  hope  especially  that  you 
will  bear  in  mind  the  situations,  simply  referring  to  them  as  I 
indicate  them. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  what  was  the  characteristic 
manner  of  speaking,  delivery  and  bearing  of  Jesus  before  an 
audience,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men  and  women,  from 
the  subject  matter  of  his  discourses  as  they  are  given  to  us  in 
the  four  Evangelists,  from  specific  suggestions  given  in  regard 
to  utterance;  and  above  all  we  derive  our  information  from 
the  field  of  legitiuiate  inference  and  implication.  Shakespeare 
has  started  us  on  the  right  track  in  the  work  of  expression 
when  he  says,  **  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action.*' 

In  passing  our  estimate  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  we  note  a  few  characteristics.  Wendt,  the 
great  German  Exegete,  has  characterized  the  discourse  of 
Jesus  as  illustrating  "Popular  intelligibili^y  and  impressive 
pregnancy,"  and  that  sums  it  up  so  neatly  that  I  need  not 
attempt  to  add  to  it — "  Popular  intelligibility  and  impressive 
pregnancy."  His  words  were  things.  You  can  shut  your 
eyes  and  see  a  picture  of  tangible  objects.  T'he  concrete 
always  teaches  better  than  the  abstract,  and  the  concrete  was 
the  universal  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
compactness  of  his  thought  challenges  us  at  every  turn.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  ideal  address  was  one  which 
should  be  so  worded  that  every  sentence  of  it  would  serve  as  a 
topic  for  another  discourse.  The  words  of  Jesus  will  meet 
that  test.  There  is  more  between  the  lines  than  in  them.  It 
is  with  perfect  propriety  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  take 
texts  for  sermons  from  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  And  lest  the 
half  hour  may  expire  before  I  can  get  a  chance  to  say  what  I 
do  wish  very  much  to  say,  1  want  to  give  my  last  suggestion 
first. 

On  a  Loving  Cup  presented  to  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  pastor- 
ate of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  this  sentence  inscribed 
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in  Latin:  **  Scrnio  aninii  est  imago;  qualis  vir  talis  et  oratio 
est"— "Speech  is  a  photograph  of  the  mind;  as  much  man  as 
there  is,  so  much  eloquence  will  there  be.'* 

Jesus  seemed  to  have  been  characterized  by  utter  disregard 
for  anything  conventional.  For  the  traditional,  either  in  doc- 
trine or  eti(iuette,  he  had  little  respect.  If  I  were  asked  to 
characterize  Jesus  as  a  man  in  a  single  sentence,  1  should 
speak  of  him  as  the  man  who  had  such  common-sense  of 
divine  things,  and  such  divine  sense  of  common  things. 
Sweeping  aside  everything  in  doctrine,  in  form,  in  social 
etifjuette  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
common-sense,  he  marched  straight  on  towards  his  object  in 
planting  the  seeds  of  his  kingdom,  and  based  his  teaching  on 
the  essential  reality  of  things.  That  one  word  "  reality** 
means  more  to  me  in  connection  with  the  character,  work  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  than  any  other  w^ord  of  our  language. 

Now,  taking  up  the  elocution  of  Jesus,  we  are  impressed  at  the 
outset  with  one  very  significant  consideration:  He  always 
talked  directly,  conversationally,  colloquially.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Him  that  we  do  not  think  of  Him  as  the  orator,  but 
rather  as  the  teacher.  Why  do  we  infer  that  Jesus*  manner  in 
speaking  was  essentially  colloquial,  and  conversational?  We 
speak  of  the  CJospel  **  according  to**  Mark;  the  Gospel  "accord- 
ing to**  John,  and  others.  Did  you  ever  think  how  much  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  constitute  the  Gospel  according  to  accident? 
Most  of  His  discourses  are  impromptu-private  conversations, 
answers  to  interrogations  and  interruptions  either  in  private  or 
in  public  when  He  was  giving  His  addresses.  The  test  of  a 
good  teacher  is  not  the  ability  to  ask  questions  and  get 
answers,  but  the  ability  to  inspire  questions.  Judging  by  that 
test,  there  seems  to  have  been  something  stimulating  about  the 
teachings  of  Christ;  for  He  was  constantly  being  interrupted 
by  questions,  from  friends  for  information,  from  enemies  for 
caviling  purposes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  teachings  of  Christ 
are  in  the  form  of  private  conversation.  How  would  you  like 
to  have  stricken  from  your  Gospel  that  conversation  on  the 
house  top  at  night  with  Nicodemus,  or  with  the  woman  at  the 
well,  or  any  one  of  dozens  of  others  which  might  be  named? 
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You  who  have  dissected  your  Gospels  see  that  this  conversa- 
tional, colloquial  manner  was  such  as  would  inevitably  attach 
to  private  conversations,  to  collocjuy.  You  experienced 
teachers  have  sought  to  eradicate  declamatory  and  other  ten- 
dencies by  putting  your  pupils  through  that  same  thing;  private 
conversation  thrown  into  the  lesson  will  do  more  to  do  away 
with  artificial  mannerisms  and  like  defects  that  anything  else, 
and  produce  creativeness  and  spontaneity.  Another  thing  that 
proves  this  same  consideration  is,  that  Jesus'  habitual  position 
was  a  sitting  posture  when  he  was  speaking;  **  And  seeing  the 
multitude  He  went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  when  He  was 
set  His  disciples  came  unto  Him;  and  He  opened  His  mouth 
and  taught  them.'*  You  remember  in  the  Synagogue  he  stood 
up  to  read  when  the  roll  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  handed 
to  Him,  and  then  sat  down  for  His  address.  Now,  did  you 
ever  think  what  an  effect  this  has  on  the  speaker?  When  I 
have  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair  in  trying  to  help  a 
a  young  man  or  an  old  doctor  of  divinity  to  get  rid  of  a 
declamatory  monotone,  or  "holy"  tone — as  we  call  it  **  preach- 
er's tone" — I  have  asked  him  to  sit  down.  ** Please  sit  down 
in  the  chair."  (I  have  not  discovered  that  donated  dignity 
frees  men  from  the  foibles  of  common  flesh.)  The  doctor 
would  sit  there  wondering  what  I  meant  by  that  sort  of  thing. 
1  would  say,  "How  do  you  feel?"  "I  feel  pretty  well.  1 
don't  know  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at."  "Cross  your  legs, 
fold  your  arms.  Now,  be  perfectly  comfortable.  What  was  it 
you  were  saying  a  moment  ago?"  "I  was  saying  so  and  so 
and  so  and  so."  "Now,  don't  you  moan  it  now  just  as  you 
meant  it  a  few  moments  ago?  Isn'  it  just  as  true  now  said  in 
this  way?"  He  would  smile  at  himself,  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
perfect  transformation.  "Now,  please  commence  again  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  to  say,  and  when  you  feel  like  it  get  up 
and  stand  in  front  of  your  chair,  and  little  by  little  as  the  spirit 
moves  you  work  off  toward  the  |)ulpit;  see  if  you  can't  keep 
your  sit-down  tone  in  your  stand-up  position."  [Applause]. 
I  wish  we  had  permission  now  to  interrupt  our  {preachers  and 
set  them  to  talking  wMth  their  own  voices  as  they  would  talk  if 
they  were  talking  anywhere  else,  to  get  them  rid  of  this  tone 
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thai  simply  buries  the  meaning  of  passages.     I  wish  it  were 
possible  now  to  have  some  of  our  ministers  sit  and  talk. 

Another  very  significant  suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
manner  of  Jesus  in  speaking  is  the  preparatory  phase  of  His 
work,  His  preparatory  work  in  getting  the  audience  to  receive  the 
message.  The  taking  aim  is  an  important  part  of  it.  Ah  I  it 
is  the  getting  ready  of  the  audience  to  receive  it.  It  mat- 
ters little  if  I  have  a  good  pen  and  write  well  if  the  paper  is 
covered  with  grease  or  something,  so  that  it  will  receive  no 
impression;  and  Jesus  constantly  laid  stress  on  the  consider- 
ation that  the  responsibility  of  the  message  rested  as  much 
with  the  audience  as  upon  him.  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
let  him  hear."  He  recognized  that  there  was  a  moral  and 
intellectual  susceptibility  in  the  audience  which  could  be 
aroused.  When  Marc  Antony  says,  "  Lend  me  your  ears," 
and  when  Hrutus  savs  "  Awake  vour  senses  that  vou  mav  the 
better  judge,'*  they  appeal  to  the  same  principle  precisely  that 
was  a  constant  factor  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  As  I  speak 
your  mind  recurs  to  various  passages  illustrating  that  point. 
Take  one  instance,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  You  remember 
it  was  on  the  lake  shore;  the  crowd  thronged;  Jesus  stepped 
into  a  boat  and  launched  out  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
the  multitude  gathered  on  the  hillside  about  him.  T'here  are 
representatives  of  every  condition  in  life;  there  are  all  the 
classes  referred  to  in  that  marvelous  parable  which  He  pro- 
ceeded to  give.  Here,  sitting  in  the  boat,  is  the  peasant  preacher 
of  Galilee;  there  are  the  heart-sick  and  hungry,  those  who  have 
come  for  healing;  there  are  the  young  and  strong;  there  are 
those  in  whom  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  and  the  lust  of  other  things  have  sprung  up,  ready  to 
choke  whatever  utterance  is  given.  We  can  eaisly  conceive 
that  a  great  yearning  welled  up  in  the  heart  of  Him,  who  hungry 
and  thirstv  and  wearv  at  the  well  had  found  his  meat  and  drink 
in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  thirst  of  one  weary  water-carrier; 
and  a  great  desire  seizes  Him  that  now  the  seed  may  be  fruitful, 
that  his  words  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  but  that  they 
shall  accomplish  that  whi<h  he  pleases  and  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto   they  are  sent;  and  He  is  anxious  to  pre- 
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pare  the  soil  to  receive  His  message.  Here  Him  as  He  speaks: 
"  Harken  " — and  the  pause  that  follows  is  filled  with  the  hush 
of  the  assembly  on  the  bank — "liehold  !*'  He  continued — and 
the  continuation  is  intensified  and  the  throng  hang  upon  His 
words  spellbound,  and  bear  away  that  priceless  pearl  necklace 
of  parables  to  be  recounted  in  distant  (lalilean  homes,  and  in 
verdant  vineyards  by  the  smiling  sea. 

Now  notice  this  prefatory  sentence  of  that  parable:  "  Harken! 
Behold  !  A  sower  went  out  to  sow."  You  have  two  postponing 
words — "Harken" — ** Behold" — two  pauses,  both  words  and 
pauses  calculated  to  arouse  attention  and  secure  expectation, 
to  kindle  curiosity. 

Always  that  was  the  method  of  Jesus.  He  never  answered 
a  man*s  question;  he  answered  the  man's  thought.  Men 
brought  to  him  a  certain  form  of  words;  he  looked  straight 
through  the  sentence,  through  the  idea  down  into  their  very 
souls.  He  knew  what  was  in  them,  and  he  answered  that.  If 
they  were  sincere  and  ingenuous,  open,  he  answered  them  how 
beautifullyl  H  they  were  sinister  and  full  of  guile,  and  wish- 
ing to  entrap  him  in  his  words,  what  blistering  retorts  he  had! 
Like  the  Yankee  he  frequently  answered  one  question  by  ask- 
ing another.  You  recall  the  instances  without  my  mentioning 
them;  so  that  there  was  this  element  of  deliberateness  and  pre- 
paratory pause,  both  at  the  beginning  and  all  the  way  tlirough 
his  discourses.  See  what  an  admirable  element  that  is  in  ora- 
tory especially.  1  am  appealing  to  it  this  morning.  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  thinking  than 
I  have  time  to  superintend.  All  1  care  for  in  this  address  is 
to  store  up  a  few  suggestions  in  your  minds  so  that  when  you 
read  vour  Gospels  again,  you  will  see  standing  out  more  dis- 
tinctly from  the  page  that  Man  of  (ralilee  who  **  spake  as 
never  man  spake;"  and  his  personality  shall  ap])eal  to  yon  so 
strongly  as  a  man  that  I  hope  you  will  see  still  more  distinctly 
that  he  was  an  ** express  image  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

There  are  latent  elements  lying  in  an  audience  that  the 
words  of  the  speaker  may  evoke.  Do  you  think  on  a  great 
occasion  like  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
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Moniiiuent,  or  any  other  great  occasions  when  strong  passions 
are  excited  and  great  interest  aroused,  if  the  orator  had  failed 
to  arrive,  that  there  are  not  many  men  in  the  audience  who, 
if  called  upon  on  the  spur  of  the  monient,  could  rise  to  their 
feet  and  give  a  niagnificent  address — not  like  that  of  Webster, 
not  like  that  of  the  man  who  had  prepared  himself,  but  an 
outpouring  from  men  whose  hearts  are  full  of  patriotism  so 
that  it  easily  rises  into  eloquence.  Men  who  can  give  forth 
lavishly  from  the  swelling  feelings  of  their  hearts.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  element  in  man  that  Jesus  appealed  to  when  he 
spoke  to  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  Wendell  Phillips?  Before 
he  got  through  two  or  three  sentences  of  a  paragraph,  you 
would  be  so  full  of  the  emotions  that  controlled  him,  that  vou 
felt  like  saving:  **  Mr.  Phillips,  if  you  will  sit  down,  I  will 
finish  that  paragraph  for  you.**  You  saw  his  purpose,  you  saw 
what  he  was  driving  at,  and  you  felt  that  he  was  respecting  you 
and  appealing  to  all  you  had  in  you.  It  is  because  Christ 
api)ealed  to  that  element  in  the  character  of  people  that  his 
utterances  always  had  such  weight.  He  spoke  what  approved 
itself  to  their  own  judgment  and  common-sense. 

Coupled  with  that,  it  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  what  we  would  characterize  as  circum- 
spection, of  looking  about:  "And  turning  he  said  to  Peter;" 
We  are  not  told  that  Peter  had  asked  a  (question.  **And  an- 
swering he  said  to  Philip;"  We  are  not  told  that  Philip  had 
asked  a  question;  but  he  seemed  to  know  the  working  of  the 
individual  minds  of  his  audience.  He  seemed  to  be  follow- 
ing correctly  their  processes.  He  knew  just  how  far  he  was 
carrying  his  auditory  with  him.  He  saw  the  look  of  skepti- 
cisnj  on  the  faces  of  some,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  faces  of 
others.  I  would  rather  have  opposition  if  I  am  talking,  I 
would  rather  have  any  one  interrupt  me,  speak  out,  oppose 
me.  than  to  see  them  sitting  going  to  sleep.  So  Jesus  knew, 
felt  the  pulse  of  his  audience;  he  seemed  to  catch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion  by  knowing  exactly  each  individual's 
thinking. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  I  am  begging  the  ([uestion;  that 
that  was  the  divine  knowledge  he  had.     Not  necessarily.     We 
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could  know  what  is  in  men's  minds  to  a  greater  extent  when 
before  an  audience  if  we  would  only  study  human  nature  in. 
the  same  way  we  do  in  conversation.  With  whose  brains  do 
you  speak  when  in  conversation  with  a  person?  Yours  or  the 
other  person's?  Yours,  of  course;  but  partly  the  other's  also. 
Is  it  not  so?  You  are  adapting  yourself  to  his  views;  his  face 
is  a  criterion  that  tells  you  what  to  say  and  what  to  stop  saying. 
In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  Mark,  where  the  young  ruler  comes 
to  Jesus  asking  what  good  thing  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  his  answer  was  vou  remember,  finally,  to  sell  all  he  had 
and  distribute  to  the  poor.  The  questioner  goes  away  sorrow- 
ful, knowing  that  he  had  great  possessions.  **  And  Jesus 
looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God!"  Now  the  original  there  is  much  more  expressive  than 
our  translation.  It  would  indicate  that  the  look  was  a  delib- 
erate, scrutinizing  look.  And  a  moment  later,  when  the  dis- 
ciples "  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying  among  them- 
selves, Who  then  can  be  saved?  And  Jesus  looking  upon 
them** — looking  with  the  same  suggestion  of  a  long  deliberate 
look — "saith.  With  nien  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  (iod: 
for  with  God  all  things  are  possible.'' 

Mark  especially  seems  to  have  been  very  much  struck  with 
this  manner  that  Christ  had  of  looking  His  meaning.  You 
know  we  get  our  Gospel  of  Mark  from  Peter,  do  we  not,  prob- 
ably, and  Peter  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  impressed 
with  the  way  Christ  had  of  looking  his  meaning,  expressing 
especially  through  facial  expression.  l>ut  Ah  I  it  is  not  Peter 
that  gives  the  instance  most  expressive  of  that  ])ower  Christ 
had  of  saying  things  as  well  as  of  seeing  things  with  his  eyes. 
For  it  is  John  that  says  "  Jesus  turned  and  looked  at  Peter, 
and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."     (Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

1  have  just  got  to  the  point  of  the  self-control  of  Jesus — 

President  Tbueblood:  You  have  been  granted  five  min- 
utes longer  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  This  subject  of  self-control  has  already 
been  spoken  of  this  morning,  and  was  a  great  characteristic  of 
Jesus. 
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Passing  by  several  other  phases  of  the  delivery  of  Jesus, 
now  flash  your  minds,  please,  rapidly  through  his  discourses 
over  all  the  attacks  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  over  all  the 
rancorous  hypocritical  denunciations  and  arraignments,  and 
all  the  rest,  and  tell  me  was  ever  a  man  so  beset,  who  through 
it  all  remained  so  calm  and  dignified  and  gentle?  **  When  he 
was  reviled  he  reviled  not  again;"  when  threatened  he  threat- 
ened not  again,  but  trusted  his  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously. 

You  are  thinking  of  the  23d  Chapter  of  Matthew,  aren't 
you,  where  he  so  roundly  denounced  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, and  pronounced  those  terrible  woes.  Suppose  I  were  to 
illustrate  a  few  of  them  to  you:  "Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  devour  widows*  houses,  and 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayer."  "  For  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one 
of  their  fingers."  (Illustrating  the  delivery  with  violence.) 
Is  that  in  your  Bible?  Is  that  in  your  Gospel?  Is  that  your 
23d  Chapter  of  Matthew?  Oh!  how  that  extravagant  travesty 
of  what  Jesus  said  contradicts  what  he  said  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount!  How  it  stultifies  him;  makes  him  appear  insin- 
cere and  ridiculous  in  what  he  says  about  forbearance  with 
your  enemies,  turning  one  cheek  when  the  other  was  smitten, 
praying  for  those  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
and  all  that!  Oh,  that  is  not  the  Jesus  to  whom  I  give  the  adora- 
tion of  my  heart.  The  judge  sitting  upon  the  bench  pro- 
nouncing sentence  upon  a  murderer  has  no  such  spirit,  but 
with  eyes  suffused  performs  the  stern  duty  prescribed  by  the 
law,  and  ends  it  with  a  prayer  for  mercy  upon  the  poor  vic- 
tim's soul. 

A  noted  infidel  called  upon    Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  city  of 

Edinburgh  one  day,  and  in  conversation  said  to  him:  **  Talk 

about  Jesus  being  a  divine  Son  of  (iod!     Why,  he  wasn't  even 

a  good  man!"     **  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so?"  said  the 

venerable  minister.     **  Why,  he  could  not  have  said  the  things 

he   did  if    he  had    been  a    good    man."     "  Wliat    things,  for 

example?"     "Why,  those  terrible  curses  that  he  pronounced 
7 
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upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees."  **  To  which  ones  do  you 
refer?"  **  Why  the  23d  (Chapter  of  Matthew."  And  then 
the  venerable  Dr.  Chalmers,  before  whose  words  Edinburgh 
had  been  moved  to  penitential  sobs  so  often,  said  **  Will  you 
allow  me  to  read  it  to  you?  "  Taking  the  book  in  his  reverend 
hands,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  with  the  yearning  of  a  father 
over  a  wayward  son,  he  read  that  characterization  of  the  inev- 
itable doom  which  is  visited  upon  incorrigible  hypocrisy;  and 
when  he  ceased,  the  infidel  with  moisture  in  his  eyes,  said, 
**  Well,  he  might  have  said  it  so."  And  that,  fellow  teachers, 
must  have  been  the  way  he  said  it.  He  who  came  from  heaven 
that  he  might  save  sinners,  he  who  prayed  in  that  last  stern 
agony,  "  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!"  he  who  stooped  so  gently  to  the  Magdalene  accused  by 
the  Pharisees,  must  have  had  at  least  this  judicial  dignity 
that  the  bench  feels  becoming  when  it  pronounces  sentence. 
It  is  an  extremely  suggestive  theme.  1  hope  in  the  future 
you  will  be  able  to  finish  the  address. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Perry:  This  follows  very  a})|)ro})riatelv  the  hour  of  yes- 
terday similar  to  this.  I  know  you  are  overawed;  perhaps  vou 
were  shocked  when  you  heard  the  subject,  to  judge  from  the 
em|)ty  seats.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  this?  We  are  now 
taking  u|)  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  emotion,  the  highest 
emotion  of  the  human  soul — religion,  immortality,  eternal  life. 
Years  ago  I  saw  a  book  on  "  Christ,  the  Orator."  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  it  yet;  some  of  you  have  read  it.  I  ho[)e  to 
hear  it  discussed  at  this  hour.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  interest 
in  the  discourse.  When  Mr.  Silvernail  opened  I  thought  per- 
haps habit  in  teaching  would  lead  him  to  say,  **  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  He  did  say  it.  **  Without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them."  That  comes  with  tremendous  force 
to  an  Association  of  this  kind.  Why  in  parables?  It  is  an  image 
which  a})peals  to  the  emotions,  an  illustration  which  would 
be  remembered  longer  than  the  abstract  thought.     A  wonder- 
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fill  idea  when  it  once  enters  tlie  mind:  "Without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them."  There  should  be  truth  in  all  njani- 
festations;  harmony  in  all  expression;  abandonment,  when 
occasion  require.  1  was  ssomewhat  disappointed  to  hear  the 
modification  at  the  last  part.  Love  of  riijht  makes  a  man 
stron,i{,  makes  any  reformer  stroui^.  This  same  idea  was  car- 
ried through  in  that  wonderful  discourse  on  Sunday  in  the 
analysis  of  character  and  the  growth  of  personality.  I  wish 
you  could  have  all  heard  it.  Where  can  you  find  greater  truth 
than  in  the  book  of  truth?  Where  can  you  find  a  better 
diagnosis  of  the  emotions  than  in  that  book  which  is  in  your 
libraries,  in  all  the  books  on  theology?  Here  we  are  trying  to 
analyze  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  so  that  we  will  know 
just  where  to  touch  them.  Don't  be  discouraged;  the  theolo- 
gians have  been  working  at  it  for  years  and  centuries;  they 
have  only  made  their  creeds;  we  have  not  passed  to  that  yet. 
W'e  have  not  made  our  creed.  Perhaps  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  that  state.  1  hope  not.  It  seems  this  morning  that 
we  are  beginning  to  get  together  by  the  experience  of  life. 

Here  was  a  man  that  **  spake  as  never  man  s})ake;"  because 
he  spake  truth,  because  he  spake  harmoniously,  because  he 
spake,  as  the  speaker  said,  directly,  because  he  spake  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  right,  and  he  wished  every  other  person  to 
be  right.  You  renjember  that  as  he  stood  over  Jerusalem  he 
cried:  **  Oh !  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem  I  How  I  would  have 
gathered  thee  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chi(*kens  under  her  wing, 
but  ye  would  not  I"  And  that  other  time,  when  "Jesus  wept." 
And  that  other  time  when  he  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of 
blood;  and  that  other  time  when  he  simply  gave  a  pantomimic 
expression;  and  then  what  happened?  He  overthrew  the 
table  of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  them  out  with  a  whip 
of  sn)all  cords.  There  is  the  climax  of  personality  in  expres- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Bkntkkv:  1  thought  I  had  an  ins})iration  when  Mr. 
Silvernail  was  speaking,  but  1  am  afraid  I  have  lost  it.  I  wish, 
however,  to  ^ay  just  one  word:  go  back  with  me  to  that  sen- 
tence of  his  where  he  said  that  Christ  looked  throuijih  the 
minds  of  his  hearers;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  said  that 
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men  could  do  the  same.  I  wish  to  suggest  simply  this,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  less  to  understand  the  greater;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  greater  to  understand  the  less;  and, 
as  the  women  predominate  in  this  audience  no  doubt  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that  women  on  the  spiritual  side,  I  believe, 
are  ahead  of  the  men,  and  if  anyone  ever  misunderstands  a 
man  it  is  at  his  depths,  never  at  his  highest  thought.  Men 
don't  always  understand  women;  but  the  woman  always  under- 
stands the  man;  not  by  study  of  him,  but  by  being  all  and 
more  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Russkll:  The  late  Rev.  Doctor  Channing,  the  cele- 
brated Unitarian  divine,  would  read  that  passage  denouncing 
woes  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  so  as  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  He  was  not  what  you  might  call  an 
elocutionist.  He  had  had  some  instruction  in  that  art  from 
my  father;  but  he  was  a  man  of  intense  thought,  and  deep 
feeling;  and  his  interpretation  agreed  with  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Silvernail,  of  the  tenderness  and  grieved  heart  that  yet 
spake  those  terrible,  bitter,  biting  words  of  woe  and  doom, 
culminating  in  the  denunciation:  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation 
of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?"  This, 
of  course,  while  touching  a  tender  sentiment,  brings  into  view 
the  great  speaker  as  one  who  spoke  with  authoritv,  not  as  the 
Scribes.  He  was  the  law;  He  was  the  judge,  who  pronounced 
the  penalty;  and  on  that  account  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  more  of  the  judicial  element  enjphasized,  so  as  to 
give  the  sternness  and  the  severity  as  the  attribute  most  promi- 
nent, mingled  with  what  tenderness  might  properly  accompany 
it.  The  illustration  is  a  very  admirable  one,  judicial  character 
teinpcMcd  with  consideration,  as  where  the  judge  condenms  the 
victim  to  death;  **  niav  Ciod  have  mercy  on  vour  soul  I"  that 

*  mm 

would  be  the  undercurrent  of  the  feelini;  in  every  case  where 
there  was  a  severe  judgment  to  be  j)ronounced.  Only  yester- 
day i  was  reading  of  a  case  of  another  character,  where  the 
judge  said  to  a  wife-beater  whom  he  sentenced:  **I  can  only 
give  you  such  a  sentence;  I  wish  I  could  sentence  you  to  the 
whipping-|)ost;  I  would  have  you  soundly  thrashed."  There 
could  be  no  tenderness  there,  no  consideration;  but  simply 
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the  sense  of  outraged  justice,  stung  to  the  quick  with  the 
brutish  wife-beater's  crime,  to  so  attack  a  defenseless  woman. 
In  regard  to  that  which  seems  to  silence  all  the  gentlemen 
present,  except  one  who  had  his  mind  on  something  else,  it 
seenjs  to  me  that  the  question  that  we  ask  in  these  days  is  not, 
**  Is  woman  the  equal  of  man?"  but  is  man  the  equal  of  woman? 

President  Trueblood:  There  are  some  very  vital  points  in 
our  practical  study  of  oratory  that  have  not  been  fully  brought 
out  in  this  connection;  one  of  them  is  directness  in  public 
speaking.  1  think  that  ought  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  our 
proceedings.  It  is  one  of  the  fundanjental  principles  of 
oratory.     May  we  hear  from  Miss  Calvin  on  that  subject? 

Miss  Calvin:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  beg  to  be  excused.  I  would 
very  much  rather  listen  to  those  of  more  extended  experience 
this  morning.  After  this  year  my  energy  will  be  given  entirely 
to  the  teaching  of  oratory;  heretofore  I  have  had  to  divide  it 
between  various  studies.  I  shall  hope  to  bring  something 
richer  from  my  own  experience  next  year. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  can  give  you  a  word  right  upon  that  point 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation.  I  have  had  among 
my  students  during  the  past  year  two  youths,  one  of  whom  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  oratorical  contests.  He  has 
been  in  several  of  them,  and  has  acquired  a  very  good  habit, 
very  direct,  very  clear,  and  sympathetic.  I  asked  him  where 
he  acquired  this  good  habit.  He  said  that  he  took  some  drill 
under  Mr.  Trueblood.  I  asked  him  what  his  method  was  in 
getting  that  effect?  He  said  the  first  thing  he  did,  he  sat 
down  on  the  front  seat  a  little  away  from  me,  and  asked  me  to 
give  him  the  first  sentence.  If  it  did  not  suit  him  he  would 
make  me  give  it  again,  the  young  man  said.  He  pursued  the 
same  method  for  a  little  time;  then  moved  further  back  ip  the 
room,  and  had  me  i^o  on  in  the  same  wav.  In  this  wav  he 
secured  directness.     He  was  very  successful.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Soper:  The  lack  of  directness  criticised  in  the  paper, 
especially  in  ministers,  is  an  excellent  point,  which  it  seems 
to  me  will  apply  not  only  to  ministers,  but  to  lawyers,  public 
speakers  and  reciters.  T'hat  was  well  illustrated  by  Prof.  Shoe- 
maker,  who  long  since  passed  away,  but  who  gave  us  valuable 
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thoughts  on  that  subject.  He  used  for  illustration  the  lantern 
slide  picture,  and  its  projection  upon  the  large  screen.  The 
problem  is  to  get  the  slide  so  adjusted  and  focussed  that  it- 
the  picture  will  correctly  appear  on  the  screen  with  all  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  that  the  small  picture  has.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  enlargement:  so  in  the  ada])tation  of  conver- 
sational directness  and  naturalness  to  the  presentation  before 
the  larger  audience,  the  design  is  to  do  this  without  any  warp- 
ing or  twisting  of  the  original  ( onception  of  the  true  conver- 
sational model  in  the  transition  or  projection  upon  the  screen. 

Miss  Blood:  I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  in  the  last  paper, 
and  my  especial  gratification  at  the  suggestiveness,  not  only 
on  the  side  of  oratory,  but  on  that  of  Bible  reading  as  well. 
The  paper  was,  indeed,  suggestive  along  many  lines,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  can  profitably  be  further  studied. 

PRESIDKNT  Tkuehlood:  May  we  hear  iiom  Mr.  Ingraham, 
of  the  State  Normal? 

Mr.  Inoraham:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say 
worth  occupying  the  attention  of  the  assembly. 

This  view  of  directness  comes  to  me.  1  recently  took  some 
work  with  Mr.  Barrett  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  man 
who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 
He  lays  considerable  stress  in  his  method  of  teaching  upon  giv- 
ing the  pupils  in  rhetoric  an  idea  that  they  are  writing  to  some- 
body, that  they  are  not  writing  off  into  the  air  generally:  but 
that  they  have  somebody  that  they  are  taking  into  their  intel- 
lectual communion,  that  they  are  giving  thought  to.  One 
method  that  he  suggests  for  teachers  in  the  High  School  is, 
that  they  ask  the  pu})ils  in  rhetoric  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Su|)erintendent  recjuesting  a  certain  thing  that  they  highly 
desire;  or,  that  thev  submit  an  argument  to  the  School  Board; 
in  this  way  giving  them  a  real  audience,  a  real  person  to  write 
to,  and  making  the  expression  natural.  We  sometimes  forget, 
1  think,  that  expression  has  two  ends;  that  one  end  is  the 
speaker,  the  other  end  the  ])erson  spoken  to;  and  there  can  be 
no  expression  without  these  two  ends.  Directness  comi)els  us 
to  have  in  view  the  audience.  His  method  in  rhetoric,  per- 
haps, could  be  made  available  in  oratory  and  elocution. 
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PkEsiDEXT  True»l«x»d:  If  ihe  Chair  may  l>e  allowed  a 
word,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  or  two  points  brouixht 
out  by  Mr.  Silvernail.  First,  as  to  conversational  oratory, 
and  just  how  it  is  brought  about.  The  easiest  and  most 
direct  method  of  developing  a  conversational  style  of  oratory 
is  to  sit  before  students  and  question  them  about  what  they 
are  savinj;,  and  ask  them  to  nut  it  to  vou.  and  look  at  vou 
while  they  are  saying  it,  and  not  look  into  the  air  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience.  I  think  the  directness  referred  to 
comes  largely  from  that  conversational  method.  1  have  seen 
in  oratorical  contests  men  who  had  splendid  messages,  who 
spoke  to  the  seventh  gallery,  which  was  not  there,  spoke  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience,  never  seeing  the  people,  but  look- 
ing over  them,  and  sending  the  message  away  into  the  air 
instead  of  into  their  hearts.  That  is  the  way  to  arouse  and 
develop  syujpathy,  by  looking  into  the  eyes  of  your  hearers. 
In  direct  address,  in  oratory,  in  description,  where  you  want 
to  reach  the  heart  and  come  directly  in  touch  with  your  audi- 
tory you  can  best  do  it  by  this  conversational  method,  looking 
at  the  people.  To  develop  this  in  the  pupil  you  adoj)t  the 
Socratic  method,  the  question  method,  asking  him  to  express 
the  same  thought  in  a  different  wav,  to  paraphrase  it,  and  see 
if  he  cannot  give  it  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

'I'hat  was  a  very  suggestive  expression  of  Mr.  Silvernairs, 
one  which  will  help  ws  all  in  our  teaching,  **  the  using  of  the 
sit-down  tone,  in  the  stand-up  position. ''  That  expresses  the 
whole  idea;  that  is  worth  this  convention,  to  get  that  idea. 
[Applause.] 

Let  us  not  forget  another  point  that  was  so  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  speaker;  and  that  is,  the  part  pla\ed  by  the  audi- 
ence. There  are  three  parts  to  a  great  speech:  the  man, 
the  truth,  and  the  audience.  Vou  cannof'get  along  without 
the  man;  you  cannot  get  along  without  the  message;  you  can- 
not get  along  without  the  audience.  Those  are  the  three 
factors.  Webster  termed  them,  *'  the  man,  the  subject,  and 
the  occasion."  To  be  alliterative  we  inav  say:  the  man,  the 
message,  and  the  masses. 

This  seems  to  me  a  most  suggestive  paper  on  a  topic  that 
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shocked  us  to  hear  its  title  at  first;  and  yet  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  helpful  addresses  we  have  ever  had  in  any  convention. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  In  closing  this  discussion,  there  is  but 
little  1  need  to  add.  I  left  out  more  than  I  put  in.  I  trusted 
to  your  understanding.  1  would  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  partly  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Perry,  that  there  was 
anything  of  effeminacy  or  weakness  in  the  tenderness,  the 
gentleness  of  Jesus.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  his  eyes  when 
they  atlemj)ted  to  hurl  him  off  the  rocks  of  Nazareth,  when 
he  passed  through  the  midst  and  went  on  his  way.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  him  when  he  wielded  the  scourge  of  small 
cords  spoken  of.  1  would  like  to  have  seen  him  when  they 
lifted  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,  with  fists  upraised.  He  was 
indeed  no  weakling;  there  was  a  power  and  strength  in  him  of 
which  we  have  aujple  proof:  especially  was  it  noticeable  when 
he  was  exorcising  the  demons;  among  the  demoniacs  he  seems 
to  be  filled  with  almost  divine  rage:  **  I  charge  thee,  come  out 
of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him."  There  seems  to  be  a  tone 
of  regnant  authority.  .And  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  it  seems 
to  me  noticeable.  There  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  race;  and  "  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth  I"  Wherever  the  frailty  of  human  beings  was 
involved,  he  never  seemed  to  have  any  rancor;  but  wherever 
the  incorrigible  element  of  evil  manifested  itself  there  seems 
to  have  been  all  the  sternness  of  authoritv,  the  judicial  char- 
acter, as  hinted  by  Mr.  Russell,  which  was  lifted  above  all  pet- 
ulancy  into  that  which  gave  an  impression  of  great  strength. 
The  dramatic  element  in  the  character  of  Jesus  is  a  most  . 
interesting  theme  u|)on  which  I  have  not  time  to  touch. 
Manifold  instances  of  his  great  courage  are  not  wanting; 
noticeablv  where  thev  brought  in  the  woman,  and  asked  if 
Moses  had  not  coiMniandod  that  all  such  be  stoned,  and  what 
did  he  say?  It  was  a  most  embarrassing  position  for  him  to 
be  in;  yet  how  ready  was  his  response,  and  how  he  flashed  his 
sentence  of  ( ondcmnation  into  the  consciences  of  those  men! 

1  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  reception  of  my  pa])er.  I 
simplv  wished  to  stir  \\\)  righteous  souls  to  an  interest  in  the 
.subject,  as  you  read  vour  Bibles,  especiallv  connected  with  the 
reading  of  Scri|)ture  in  the  work   of  teaching  preachers. 
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pRKsiDENT  T.  C.  TrteblooI),  Presiding. 
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SCENES  FROM  KING  LEAK Shakespeare. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  Chicago  University. 

"  YOUKSr Frank  Stockton. 

Tf/E  GOING  OF  THE  WHITE  SWAN,      .        .      Gilbert  Parker 
THE  WORM  THAT  TURNED,  .        .        .  Rudyakd  Kiplinc;. 

Miss  Edna  Sutherland,  Bosion. 


SESSION    OF   THE  MAIN   BODY. 


HIGGINS    HALL. 


Thursday,  June  29,   1899—10:00  to  12:00  a.  m. 


President  Trueblood,  Presidin(;. 


Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  session  of  the  main  body  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Trueblood  at  10:00  a.  m.  Seated 
upon  the  platform,  as  tlie  Guest  of  Honor,  was  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell. 

President  Trueblood:  One  of  the  strong  arguments  for 
our  coming  to  Chautauqua  this  year  was  the  prospect  of 
getting  near  enough  to  the  summer  home  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  to  address  us,  that  we  might  have  him  here. 
I  had  received  a  provisional  promise  some  years  ago  from  Dr. 
Bell,  that  if  we  came  near  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  or 
Buffalo,  that  he  might  possibly  be  able  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. 
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would  disappear,  for  it  is  only  a  product  of  negligence,  and  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  passed  the  normal  time  for  instruc- 
tion and  are  unconscious  of  their  need  of  it.  The  material 
you  have  to  deal  with  in  your  teaching  is  of  a  verv  different 
kind.  The  first  effect  of  your  instruction  is  generallv  to  make 
the  pupil  conscious  of  his  defects.  Your  students  are  there- 
fore enlightened  as  to  their  conditions,  and  they  see,  or  are 
made  to  see,  definite  lines  of  culture  bv  which  thev  are  to 
reach  improvement.  One  must  have  an  object  to  aim  at,  and 
proper  instruction  furnishes  that  object.  It  may  be,  now, 
flexibility  and  expressiveness  of  voice;  now,  vigor  and  clear- 
ness of  utterance;  now,  the  management  of  the  breath,  and 
now,  grace  of  attitude  and  action.  The  laws  of  each  depart- 
.    ment  must  be  mastered  in  their  practical  application. 

We  all  acquired  the  trick  of  speech  by  njere  inntation  in 
childhood,  and  we  were  at  that  period  better  elocutionists  than 
we  ever  become  at  a  later  time,  the  little  speaker  expresses  his 
feelings  without  restraint  under  the  impulse  of  oratorical 
instinct,  and  we  apprehend  his  meaning  by  untaught  sympathv. 
Most  of  us  retain  this  natural  appreciation  of  elocution  although 
we  lose  the  j)ower  of  spontaneous  execution  which  the  child 
possesses.  Here  then  is  a  lesson  for  us  as  teachers.  Let  the 
theory---the  guiding  principle  of  expression — be  a  matter  of 
feeling,  and  then  the  practical  outcome  will  be  effective  and 
spontaneous.  We  must  feel  what  we  say  in  order  to  express 
it  naturally. 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  what  1  have  said,  or 
can  say,  that  should  call  for  your  special  consideration.  The 
topics  will  all  be  commonplaces  to  you.  1  have  elsewhere 
developed  the  j)rinciples  which  I  conceive  should  govern  the 
teaching  of  our  subject,  and  with  these  you  are  probably 
as  familiar  as  1  am.  Thus  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  you  anv- 
thing.  My  object  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
what  I  have  called  the  fundamentals  of  elocution. 

Nature  has  not  given  all  of  us  a  loud,  sonorous  voice,  but 
intensity  of  sound  is  not  the  great  desideratum;  clearness  is 
the  quality  that  gives  the  highest  carrying  power,  and  pre- 
cision of  articulation  is  superior  to  force.     One  of  the  best 
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speakers  I  ever  heard  was  a  lady  whose  voice  had  no  more 
than  the  average  feminine  power,  but  whose  articulation  was 
so  charinini(lv  distinct  that  every  svllable  was  audible  at  the 
farthest  limit  of  the  hall.  This  lady,  of  course  used  the  ora- 
torical method  of  sj)eech — or  Speaking  Out — which  all  persons 
should  always  practice  in  public  address. 

One  who  reads  by  the  eye  does  not  require  to  speak  at  all, 
because  he  reads  only  for  his  own  information.  Occasionallv 
he  may  murmur  the  sound  of  speech  to  impress  the  language 
more  strongly  on  his  apprehension;  but  such  speech  is  designed 
merely  for  the  speaker  himself,  and  its  employment  where  a 
hearer  is  concerned  is  useless  and  tantalizing. 

Between  murmer  and  fully  vocalized  speech  there  are  many 
degrees;  but  in  all  of  them  the  speaker  must  realize  that  he 
speaks  for  the  information  of  his  hearers,  and  he  will  best 
serve  that  object  bv  careful  delivervof  everv  word  and  svllable. 

Speech  for  the  information  of  others  is  oratorical  speech, 
the  only  variety  which  is  professedly  taught,  although  so  little 
practiced. 

The  prevalence  of  mumbling  speech  instead  of  oratorical 
speech  is  a  painful  peculiarity  of  our  most  learned  speakers. 
Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  sign  of  diffidence;  and  that  feeling 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  fact.  But  no  better  reason 
than  this  fact  could  be  urged  for  the  study  of  elocution,  before 
students  have  attained  the  honors  of  leaders  in  science  or  art. 
We  could  hardly  fancy  a  feeling  of  diffidence  governing  the 
description  of  an  invention  or  discovery,  by  its  author.  He  of 
all  men  is  generally  the  most  confident,  and  he  is  sorely 
handicapped  by  inability  to  expound  and  commend  his  inven- 
tion by  word  of  mouth.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  scientific  world  whom  1  recentlv  heard  describing  an 
invention  of  his,  while  he  poised  his  weight  aimlessly  from 
foot  to  foot,  and  wriggled  his  shoulders  and  his  hands 
from  side  to  side,  and  hummed  and  hawed  and  hesitated  in 
his  language.  What  a  loss  was  there  for  the  science  of 
expression  and  the  art  of  elocution! 

As  to  the  practical  steps  that  could  be  taken  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, 1  think  the  chief  should  be  to  recognize  excellence  in 
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the  fundamentals  of  elocution  as  the  (juality  most  worthy  of 
honorable  distinction:  in  fact  subordinatinii;  to  that  all  other 
sources  of  merit:  because  superiority  in  this  respect  sets 
example  to  the  hearers,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfills  the  end  of 
public  address.  Let  us  no  longer  applaud  volubility  and 
vociferation,  but  commend  thoughtful  clearness  and  precision 
of   utterance  as  the  first  quality  of  elocution. 

The  theory  of  expression  is  well  worthy  of  study  for  the 
direction  of  elocutionary  practice,  and  the  practice  of  elocu- 
tion should  be  the  application  of  the  theory.  But  in  most 
cases  this  theory  resolves  itself  into  mere  axioms  of  common 
sense,  which  need  but  little  more  than  apprehension. 

There  is  abundant  scope  for  taste  and  skill  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lights  and  shades  of  expression  to  varieties  of 
thought; — but  I  do  not  speak  of  these  matters  now.  They 
belong  to  the  class-room.  I  see  but  the  one  crying  evil  of 
practical  inefficiency,  which  defeats  the  very  object  of  public 
speaking,  by  want  of  intelligibility. 

I  must  take  this  oj)portunity  to  express  my  gratification  at 
reading  so  many  fine  examples  of  chastened  vigor  of  expression 
among  the  speakers  at  these  conventions.  But  you  are  all 
masters-  from  whom  much  is  expected.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  profit  by  your  annual  assemblies;  but 
I  rejoice  that,  before  the  opportunity  is  lost  to  me  forever,  I 
have  for  once  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  ujany  of  my 
professional  brethren  and  bisters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  our  special  field  of  work  you  are  leading  the  English 
s|)eaking  world.  There  is  no  corresponding  Association  to 
this  to  be  found  in  (Jreat  Britain,  although  the  necessitv  for  it 
is  not  less  there  than  here.  There  is  no  doubt  that  your  influ- 
ence is  extending  throuj^hout  all  sections  of  this  vast  country. 
Tlial  influence  is  for  the  refinement  of  our  national  speech,  an 
object  surely  worthy  of  the  hii^hest  effort.  May  that  ol)je(  t  be 
more  and  more  attained  bv  every  year's  convention,  and  so 
give  example  to  the  Mother  country,  and  to  all  the  lands  of 
(ireat  Uritain  as  well  as  to  our  own  United  States  and  'J'erri- 
tories — Hast,  West.  North  and  South— -one  Commonwealth  I 

Perujit  uje,  in  conclusion,  to  bid  you  all  a  hopeful  farewell  I 
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DISCUSSION. 


J.  P.  SiLVERNAiL,  Rochester:  It  seems  to  me  not  only  fit- 
ting, but  a  very  natural  thing  for  this  audience  to  desire  to 
express  its  feeling,  and  in  that  behalf  I  rise  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  benefactor  of  past  years  and  who 
has  so  honored  us  to-day,  for  the  magnificent  exemplification 
which  he  presents  in  his  own  person  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  our  work.  When  a  man  so  glorious  in  years  and 
in  work  can  stand  so  magnificently  before  this  assembly  he 
presents  a  most  inspiring  example  for  emulation.  And  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  deepest  gratitude  in  my  heart  for  what  he  has 
done  to-day  in  thus  honoring  us,  and  what  he  has  done  for 
elocution  in  the  past,  that  I  move  on  behalf  of  this  audience 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Bell  for  having  come  before  us  and 
given  us  this  treat, 

E.  M.  Booth,  Chicago:  I  second  that  motion,  and  move 
that  the  vote  be  taken  by  rising. 

The  audience  enthusiasticallv  rose  en  masse. 

President  Trueblood:  I  feel  deeply  this  morning,  in 
presence  of  this  venerable  father  of  elocution,  a  sense  of  our 
obligation  to  one  whom  the  Association  at  its  first  meeting 
hastened  to  place  with  Mr.  Murdoch  upon  our  Honorary  list;  one 
who  has,  I  think,  sent  greetings  to  every  convention  since;  and 
more  than  that,  when  we  were  struggling  along  financially, 
those  of  you  who  have  been  on  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
remember  that  we  received  from  Dr.  Bell  checks  varying  from 
$5.00  to  $20.00  to  assist  us  in  our  work.  [Applause.]  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  do  a  better  thing  in  the  few 
minutes  left  us  for  the  discussion  of  this  paper  than  to  re-con- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  work  that  he  has  held  up  before  us  in 
this  inspiring  message  as  we  have  never  had  it  brought  to  us 
before;  that  message  being  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
English  speaking  world  as  the  only  Association  yet  organized 
as  a  National  Association  for  the  purification  of  spoken  Kng- 
lish.  I  believe  we  should  here  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  this  work, 
to  the  responsibility  that  our  father  here  has  placed  upon  us. 
This  responsibility,  though  always   upon   us,  is  felt    to-day,    I 
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think,  more  deeply  tlian  ever  before,  that  we  should  make  this 
parent  Association  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  is  more  and 
more  coming  to  be  in  such  meetings  as  we  have  already  had 
this  year,  an  exemplar  of  spoken  English  throughout  the 
world. 

What  have  you  to  say  along  this  line? 

Rev.  F.  T.  Russf.ll,  New  York:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not 
rise  to  waste  the  tiu)e  in  idle  words.  It  has  been  a  very  sug- 
gestive exhibition  that  has  been  given  of  devotion  to  the  art, 
which  has  brought  to  mind  so  much  the  work  that  my  father 
had  in  hand.  I  have  always  associated  the  two  together;  both 
came  to  this  country  from  foreign  shores,  and  both  exercised 
a  tremendous  and  lasting  influence  upon  this  work,  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  correct  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Prof. 
Bell  has  truly  said  that  the  lesson  should  begin  at  home;  and 
we  should  s})read  it  far  and  wide,  according  to  the  extent  of 
our  interest  in  and  devotion  to  our  art.  It  has  always  been 
one  ground  of  my  admiration  of  the  work  of  n)y  father  and 
Mr.  Murdoch  jointly,  when  I  considered  the  elevating  influence 
of  their  power  as  instructors  and  representatives  of  the  art.  It 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  scope  of  their  ideas,  their  work, 
their  consciences,  to  introduce  anything  that  was  not  elevating 
and  improving  in  connection  with  elocution.  They  have  been 
noted  for  that,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  a  possible  thing  for 
either  of  them  to  do  anything  which  was  not  elevating  and 
dignifying  to  a  high  degree.  I  know  with  what  profound, 
and  sometimes  silent  contempt — for  the  power  of  silence  was 
a  sulTicient  rebuke  from  either  one  of  them — anything  was 
received  by  them  that  could  not  be  sustained  bv  reference  to 
the  highest  standard  of  the  art  which  they  emj)loyed.  I  never 
heard  from  either  of  them  anything,  any  expression  in  public 
or  in  private,  that  was  not  elevating  and  ennobling.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  art  of  speech,  to  a  reverent  recog- 
nition of  what  it  was  to  ar(  omplish.  Those  who  are  working 
in  theological  seminaries  ought  to  realize,  and  I  think  we  do 
day  by  dav,  more  and  more,  and  the  responsibility  that  rests 
u])on  us  to  give,  if  possible,  some  power  of  utterance  to  those 
whom  we  endeavor  to  instruct.     St.  Paul  said.  **Pray,  pray  for 
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me  that  utterance  may  be  given:"  that  must  have  involved  the 
power  of  speech  as  well  as  writini^.  the  power  of  thought  first, 
the  response  of  the  spiritual  nature;  and  further  than  that,  the 
power  to  interpret  and  exhibit  and  express,  that  other  hearts 
and  other  minds  might  be  interested  as  he  himself  was.  And 
hence  the  praver,  a  prayer  which  we  in  our  work  may  be  ready 
to  offer,  and  to  ask  for  others,  that  utterance  may  be  given. 
And  how  shall  that  be  done?  Not  by  idealizing  merely;  cer- 
tainly not  by  theorizing  altogether.  1  have  sometimes  thought, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  theorizing  too  much. 
.\nd  thus  I  don't  wonder  that  those  who  have  had  but  a  few 
vears*  experience  in  teaching  come  to  our  conventions  and  go 
home  with  the  complaint  that  there  is  so  little  that  is  practical 
in  them  in  the  way  of  drill;  perhaps  they  expect  too  much. 
Perhaps  if  they  knew  a  little  more,  and  had  a  little  more 
experience  thev  would  understand  that  everything  is  practice. 
Who  would  presume  to  say  that  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
thus  far  have  not  been  of  the  utmost  practical  value?  We  go 
from  the  convention  strengthened  for  our  work,  with  better 
ideas,  with  nobler  purposes,  with  new  energies  to  apply  to  the 
work  which  is  committed  to  our  hands. 

I  have  it  in  mv  heart  to  say  much  more;  but  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  heartfelt  and  spontaneous  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  noble  friend  we  have  with  us  to-day,  who  has  come,  I 
am  sure,  at  some  sacrifice  — 

President  Tkueblood:  (ireat  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Russel:  And  we  hope  he  will  consent  to  favor  us  again; 
and  we  shall  all  feel,  as  he  feels,  that  it  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  attend  such  gatherings  as  this.     [Applause.] 

Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  New  York:  Perhaps  it  does  not 
seem  becoming  for  me  to  speak  just  at  this  time,  and  with  two 
such  speakers  as  have  preceded;  but  I  feel  verv  deeplv  that  a 
word  ought  to  be  said  for  the  younger  members  of  the  })rofes- 
sion.  I  was  brought  up  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  this 
profession  from  childhood,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  fathers 
of  it  in  this  country  who  strangely  enough  came  from  foreign 
shores  also,  as  did  Dr.  Russell's  father  and  Professor  Hell. 
Nevertheless,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  this  beautiful    art,  the 
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purity  of  our  English  speech  here  in  America,  and  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  English  master-pieces,  and  he  also  in  this  same 
manner  devoted  it  with  reverence,  an  example  which  we 
younger  members  of  the  profession  uiust  absolutely  follow,  and 
which  we  do  feel  in  all  its  force.  We  have  at  times  been  more 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  fall  away  from  these  high  standards, 
because  we  have  not  had  to  fight  so  hard  to  make  our  place  in 
the  educational  world  as  they  had  to  do;  but  our  responsi- 
bilities are  greater,  because  the  profession  is  extending  in 
influence;  and  therefore,  I  feel  a  sense  of  dedication  and  con- 
secration to  this  work,  which  1  know  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  echo  and  to  which  ihey  respond.     [Applause.] 

President  Trueblood:  Dr.  Zachos,  the  father  of  Miss 
Zachos,  was  the  last  member,  I  believe,  elected  as  an  Honorary 
Member.     He  died  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

E.  P.  Perry,  St.  Louis:  Mr.  President,  Wendell  Phillips,  I 
think  it  was,  once  said  that  no  man  is  great  unless  he  is  greater 
than  his  father.  No  man  does  his  best  unless  he  does  more 
than  his  father.  That  <:ame  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  listened 
to  what  was  said  about  our  responsibilities,  and  which  thought 
I  am  sure  our  President  shared  with  me.  We  are  making 
organized  traditions.  W^e  have  the  traditions  of  the  fathers, 
individual  traditions,  and  are  trying  to  make  organized  tradi- 
tions. This  is  an  age  of  organization.  What  our  traditions 
are  to  be  as  an  organization  is  the  thought  thai  comes  from 
the  paper  to  my  mind.  W^hy  is  Oxford  great?  Why  did  the 
(xreeks  fight  as  they  did  at  Thermoi)yhL*?  We  have  such 
examples  to  inspire  us  to-day.  Now  if  this  organization  will 
take  the  formal  stand  that  nothiiiL^  shall  l)e  done  bv  it  that  is 
not  for  the  highest  good  of  |)ostcrity  wc  have  therein  a  tradi- 
tion that  will  be  a  ro(  k  to  build  upon.  Upon  such  foundations 
may  institutions,  educaticMial  and  governmental  be  safelv 
established.  Why  is  the  American  navv  alwavs  successful? 
Whv  would  any  man  of  them  die  before  he  would  l>elong  to 
the  first  crew  to  surrender  to  defeat?  Be(ause  he  feels  the 
power  of  tradition.  His  officers  use  this  as  an  incentive  to  the 
highest  courage.  Let  us  ding  then  to  our  traditions  as  an 
organization  of  fidelity  to  high   ideals,   of  desire   for    greater 
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excellence  in  our  art  than  our  ancestors  possessed,  of  devotion 
as  an  organization  to  that  great  work  of  purifying  of  our 
English  speech,  as  the  writer  of  the  paper  said,  through  the 
"science  of  expression  and  the  art  of  elocution."  How  well 
worded — **  science  of  expression  and  the  art  of  elocution  !"  I 
will  use  that  I  am  sure  hundreds  of  times. 

We  are  gathered  here  from  all  over  this  broad  land;  1  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  And  that  reminds  me 
that  1  have  in  my  possession  a  very  kind  letter  of  greeting 
from  Salt  Lake  City;  the  writer,  as  you  know,  is  a  worker  in 
this  organization.  From  San  Francisco  1  yesterday  received  a 
letter  enclosing  a  check  for  dues  from  one  who  asked  that  the 
return  receipt  be  sent  to  Australia.  Broad  as  is  our  countr)' 
and  extensive  as  is  our  organization  in  point  of  territory  repre- 
sented,  our  art  is  broader.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  expan- 
sion to-day;  let  us  keep  abreast  of  that  material  expansion  by  a 
spiritual  growth  that  shall  be  always  true  to  the  principles  and 
the  traditions  of  our  fathers,  sincerity  of  speech  in  this  science 
and  art.     [Applause.] 

E.  M.  Booth,  Chicago:  My  feeling*?  are  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  wanted  to  say  how  much  this  paper  has  impressed  me. 
1  feel  as  if  a  benediction  had  descended  upon  us.  The  feel- 
ings under  which  1  labor  1  can  compare  to  those  experienced 
many  years  ago  when  1  called  upon  Dr.  Russell's  father;  he 
was  then  of  about  the  same  age,  I  should  judge,  as  our 
friend  Professor  Bell.  1  was  spending  the  Sabbath  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  1  think  it  was  the  town  where  Dr.  Russell's 
father's  home  was  at  the  time.  1  had  no  opportunity  to  call 
except  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I  felt  that 
I  should  not  desecrate  the  Sabbath  although  I  might  invade 
his  privacy,  by  calling  and  paying  n)y  respects;  but  the 
gracious  courtesy  with  which  1  was  received  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  talked  put  me  at  my  ease.  1  had  intended  to 
have  called  for  but  a  few  minutes  and  pav  my  respects;  but  I 
think  we  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  1  could  get 
away;  and  it  was  the  same  feeling  of  inspiration  which  I  feel 
today  that  came  to  me  at  that  time,  and  was  a  great  help  to 
me  in  my  after  work.     It  has  always  been    the  bane  of  my 
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elocution  that  when  I  feel  the  strongest  I  ran  express  the  least. 
I  cannot  control  myself  at  critical  times;  and  the  onlv  way  I 
have  been  able  to  succeed  in  giving  little  selections  has  been 
by  practicing  them  enough  to  kill  out  any  excess  of  feeling. 
The  simplicity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  this  paper  is  what  I 
think  is  its  great  helpfulness  to  us.  I  want  to  add  a  word  on 
the  same  line  as  Dr.  KusscU  as  to  the  danger  of  theorizing  too 
much,  lest  in  our  convention  we  run  our  cult   into  the  occult. 

We  should  dwell  rather  upon  the  nianifest,  and  the  palpable 
and  the  plain;  the  outward,  not  too  much  of  the  inward.- 
Still,  I  would  not  discourage  that  work;  and  while  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  time  and  study  to.  it  myself,  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  our  success  depends  upon  the  fundamentals, 
as  we  have  been  told  to-day,  putting  the  emphasis  upon  the 
environments,  the  externals  and  not  so  much  upon  that  which 
is  abstruse  and  occult.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  (!lark:  In  the  i)resence  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  personal 
differences  sink  out  of  sight ;  standing  as  we  do  before  one  whose 
life  has  been  a  benedi(  tion  to  our  cause,  the  desire  for  success  in 
debate,  the  desire  for  victory  in  anv  lower  sense  of  that  term 
seems  to  pass  entirely  away  from  us.  Since  each  one  of  the 
preceding  speakers  has  drawn  some  moral  from  this  present 
occasion,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  contribution.  We  regard 
the  speaker  of  to-day  so  highly  because  he  has  stood  against 
clamor,  against  so-called  public  demand,  against  the  exigen- 
cies of  varving  occasions,  and  has  upheld  the  truth  in  such 
simplicitv  and  integrity  of  i)urp()se;  lei  that  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  manv  of  our  voung  readers  who  will  continuallv  have 
to  meet  like  difficulties  in  the  battle  of  life.  While  we  must 
please,  we  must  make  our  living,  let  us  heed  the  sublime 
lesson  that  truth  will  make  its  way  in  the  long  run;  that 
nothing  but  truth,  nothing  but  honesty  can  in  the  end  prevail. 
Our  audiences  may  demand  a  thousand  and  one  elocutionary 
indiscretions;  but  let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  right,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  all  have  not  reached  our  standard,  that  while 
all  great  reforms  are  to  some  extent  the  result  of  infinite  com- 
promises, yet  let  us  never  compromise  either  our  own  dignity 
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or  that  of  our  art.  Let  us  then  take  from  this  magnificent 
hour  to-day  this  lesson  from  the  life  of  the  speaker,  who  against 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  has  stood  firmly  as  did  Dr. 
Russell,  as  did  Mr.  Murdoch,  for  the  right;  and  in  the  end 
were  crowned  victors.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Ross:  I  have  but  a  word.  I  wish  I  could  voice  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  on  this  occasion. 

I  recall  to  mind  the  first  time  that  1  saw  and  heard  our 
honored  niember,  Alexander  Melville  J^ell,  and  learned  of  him 
some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  my  professional  experi- 
ence and  life.  It  was  during  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
mv  mind  was  most  receptive,  and  most  in  need  of  the  help 
that  I  there  gained.  I  acknowledge  this  with  gratitude;  and 
would  further  say  that  the  impulse  received  on  that  occasion 
towards  the  work  I  have  accomplished  in  elocution  was  to  me 
most  valuable. 

And  let  me  at  this  time  say  for  fear  another  opportunity 
may  not  offer- that  I  am  authorized  and  do  here  extend  a 
kindly  greeting  and  good-fellowship  from  members  of  our 
profession  on  the  I^acific  Coast  to  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention, and  to  others  of  our  fraternity  in  this  far-away  "East." 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  .so  remote  a  district  of  our  great  repub- 
lic--the ''Eldorado"  of  our  land — it  is  practicallv  impossible 
for  many  of  us  to  attend  the  N.  A.  E.  convention,  except  by 
special  effort  and  at  much  expense.  Hut  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  hearts  are  always  with  you  in  your  work  at  these  meetings, 
and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  have  our  Pacific  Coast  represented 
at  these  conventions  as  often  as  possible. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  in,  our  distant  and  i.solated  fields 
of  labor  to  accomplish  substantial  work,  and  to  help  raise  the 
profession  to  a  higher  standard  of  usefulness  and  appreciation. 

1  am  glad  to  report  along  the  line  suggested  here  this  morn- 
ing by  the  distinguished  Reader,  and  others  in  the  discussion 
of  his  learned  paper,  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  from  the 
tendency  to  too  much  ornamentation,  too  much  frivolity,  too 
much  of  catering  to  the  demands  of  the  public;  and  the 
teachers  with  us  are  becoming  more  and  more  true  disciples  of 
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the  fundamentals  of  elocution,  not  neglecting,  of  course,  at- 
tention to  true  art  requirements,  but  endeavoring  to  bring  all 
to  proper  balance.  And  while  I  am,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
conservative  in  our  ranks  there,  1  still  endeavor  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  to  welcome  all  of  that  which  is  true  and 
good  in  the  most  advanced  work.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  talismanic  word 
used  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  "consecrration."  I  must 
say  it  thrilled  me  as  I  heard  it.  There  is  a  mooted  question 
with  which  you  are  all  probably  familiar,  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  line  where  Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  say: 

"Hang  out  my  banner;  on  the  outer  walls  the  cry  is, 
'Still  they  comcl'  " 

or  should  it  read  thus: 

"Hang  out  my  banner  on  the  outer  walls; 
The  cry  is,  'Still  they  comel'  " 

Either  way  of  construing  it  will  do  for  this  convention;  for 
either  will  be  true.  The  meanini^  of  our  work  is  now  fully 
recognized. 

Twentv-five  years  Ago  I  entered  an  institution  in  the  city  of 
Brooklvn,  fresh  from  college,  to  teach  elocution.  The  IVesi- 
dent  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Silvernail,  you  ought  not  to  think  of 
keeping  this  position  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  We 
can  pay  vou  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars;  but  you  are 
capable  of  doing  something  better  than  that;  although, 
between  an  elocutionist  and  a  dancing-njaster,  I  should  })re- 
fer  to  be  an  elocutionist  I"  And  I  said  in  mv  soul,  **I  will  see 
to  it  before  I  k*ave  this  institution  that  there  is  some  dis- 
tinction recognized  between  a  dancing-master  and  an  elocu- 
tionist." [.\pplause.  I  And  that  is  why  I  am  teaching  elo- 
cution yet.  A  few  years  ago  my  salary  not  being  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Professors,  T  said  to  our  President,  "I 
am  going  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by;  1  propose  to  hand  in 
n)y  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  year;  if  this  is  an  inferior 
position,  I  don't  want  it;  if  1  am  an  inferior  man  you  don*t 
want  me;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  i|uesti()n  of  the  faculty 
making  up  a  deficiency,  1  guess  1   will   contribute  my  share." 
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My  salary  was  raised  S5C0  a  few  months  after  that.  I  feel 
proud  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  elocution. 
Let  us  hang  out  our  banner,  for  on  the  outer  wall  the  cry  is, 
still  they  coniel  People  are  beginning  to  recognize;  schools 
are  beginning  to  recognize:  colleges  have  already  recognized; 
theological  seminaries  have  already  rt^cognized  the  importance 
and  the  value  of  this  work  as  thev  never  have  before.  These 
words  are  not  needed  in  this  convention:  but  outside  of  these 
walls,  brethren  and  sisters,  I  beg  you  to  lift  up  thebanner;  teach 
all  the  teachers  in  every  primary  school  that  their  work  will  be 
respected  in  proportion  as  they  respect  it  themselves.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  thrilled  by  that  word  ''consecration,"  inspir- 
ing us  to  redoubled  diligence  in  exaltation  of  the  dignity  of 
our  work,  that  we  may  hold  it  up  to  the  standard  set  by  our 
fathers.  Gratitude  to  the  past  implies  a  debt  to  the  future; 
and  the  work  of  the  present  is  but  fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
that  we  have  taken  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  this  work.  I  am 
glad  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  morning  is  such  as  it  is,  and 
that  the  initiative  tjiven  us  bv  Prof,  l^ell  and  bv  our  President 
finds  such  ready  response  in  our  hearts.     [Applause.] 

Presidknt  TRUEnLooi):  Perha|)s  Miss  Wheeler,  who  was  a 
ujember  of  our  tirst  convention,  will  tell  us  something  of  the 
struggle  we  had  to  name  this  Association,  and  "hang  out  our 
banner  on  the  outer  walls." 

Miss  Cora  Wheelplr:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  speak  upon  that;  it  has  passed  into  history;  but  I 
think  it  was  an  epoch-making  occasion;  some  of  the  profession 
were  very  much  op[)osed  to  using  the  term  "elocutionists." 
Various  terms  were  suggested,  **  teachers  of  expression,"  which 
included  other  arts  than  ours;  and  there  was  quite  a  spirited 
discussion  on  the  ipiestion  whether  we  should  acknowledge 
ourselves  as  elocutionists.  Some  said  thev  were  more  than 
elocutionists:  and  some  said  that  "elocutionists"  was  not  a 
dignified  term.  The  contention  was  ;nul  I  think  we  have 
been  verv  thankful  for  it  since — that  we  would  take  up  the 
name  "elocutionists,"  and  di^nifv  it,  that  "elocutionists" 
should  not  moan  entirely  and  simi)lv  an  entertainer,  cerlainlv 
not  a  synonvm  tor  a  danc  ing-master;  that  it  should  stand  for 
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soinethin^  other  than  mere  tru  ks  of  expression,  or  little  pretty 
nothings  to  tickle  an  audienc:e;  hut  that  it  should  stand  for 
noble,  inspirini(  and  educative  art.  I  think  that  we  may  say 
to-day  that  we  certainly  have  ac(  omplished  much  to  dignify 
the  term  "elocutionists;"  and  1  think  now  that  none  of  us  are 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  ** elocutionists,"  as  members  of  the 
''National  Association  of  Elocutionists."     [Applause.] 

Miss  JuNKKRMANX:  As  One  of  the  very  young  ones  in  the 
profession  I  should  like  to  say  to  IVofessor  Bell  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  example.  It  is  very,  very  deeply  impressed  upon  me, 
so  much  so  that  1  shall  take  deligiit  in  carrying  along  as  far  as 
I  am  capable  of  doing  what  he  has  incited  in  me. 

(Professor  Bell  bowed  acknowledgments.) 

Miss  T.AURA  E.  Ai.DKicH:  As  a  representative  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  countrv,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
shall  do  n)y  very  best  to  fulfill  our  mission;  to  make  the  peo- 
ple see  that  it  is  in  the  public  schools  where  this  work  must  be 
properly  begun.  1  thank  Professor  Hell  most  sincerely  for  his 
words  this  morninir.  I  also  bear  testimonv  to  the  benefits  I 
received  from  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Murdoch  from  whom  I 
learned  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  was  mv  dear  friend. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Pk.rrv:  The  practical  side  has  been  spoken  of. 
There  is  one  lesson  that  I  got  when  two  or  three  mornings  ago 
sitting  in  front  of  the  1h)Ic1  1  saw  a  gentleman  coming  in  on 
the  arm  of  another,  with  several  ladies  accompanying  him.  1 
said  to  mv  companion,  "  When  I  am  that  old  1  hope  I  will 
remain  faithful  enough  to  the  elocutionary  ])rofession  to  go 
such  a  distance  and  he  thtrey  Let  us  consecrate  ourselves 
to  he  there.     (Ajiplause.  | 

Mr.  Soper:  This  reminds  me  of  a  good  old  fashioned 
Methodist  *'  love  feast."  I  wish  that  the  words  of  this  morn- 
ing might  reach  the  uttermost  parts  of  this  (*ountry,  and  thrill 
every  person  whose  name  has  ever  been  upon  our  rolls.  I 
believe  they  would  keep  up  their  dues,  whether  they  could 
come  to  the  conventions  or  not. 

]*rksident  TkUKr.i.ooD:  Professor  Bell,  have  you  a  word  to 
say?  You  have  the  last  three  minutes,  or  as  much  longer  as 
vou  desire. 
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PkOFKSsoR  Bf.i.l:  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  to 
acknowledge  the  very  i^reat  kindness  of  uiy  audience,  and  to 
hope  for  theni  all  the  l)lessin,i(s  of  this  life.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  have  to  add  professionally.  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  my 
views  on  any  point,  1  shall  he  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tion; but  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  am  called 
on  to  volunteer;  so,  if  there  is  any  point  you  wish  to  know 
about,  being  a  professional  to|>ic,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
give  it. 

Mr.  Pf.krv:  1  would  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Historical 
Committee  to  ask  some  cjuestion  here. 

President  Truebi-ood:  Mr.  Curry  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Perry:  Is  any  meujber  of  that  committee  present? 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

President  Trueblood:  How  is  the  work  carried  on  in 
Kngland;   has  it  been  introduced  in  the  Universities? 

Professor  Hei-i.:  1  left  Kngland  in  1874;  so  1  don't  know 
the  present  status. 

President  Trlebi.ood:  Were  vou  connected  with  any  of 
the  Colleges  in  England? 

Professor  Hei.l:   Ves;  the  University  College,   in    London. 

1'resident  Truehi.ood:  Will  vou  tell  something  about  the 
work  done  there;  was  it  part  of  the  college  course? 

Professor  IJeli.:  No;  in    fact,  there    was    no    work    done; 

there  was  a  prejudice  against  it.     To  give  you  an  illustration: 

very  shortly  after  my  invention   of  Visible  Speech,  which  of 

course  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  I  was  recpiested  by  the 

Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  University  College  not  to 

introduce  that  subject  in  my  lectures.     They  wanted  me  to 

give  lessons  in  elocution,  and  requested  me  not  to  ride  my 

own  hobby;  so  I  never  mentioned  the  subject  of  Visible  Speech 

there,  even   when  it  was  excitinti:  the  most*  interest    outside. 

That    is   about  the  best  test  you  might  have  for  the  feeling 

generally  by  the  public  to  the  j)rofession.     All  was  dead;  there 

was    no    life,    no    advancement  at  all.       1     think    things    are 

a  little  better  now:  here  they  are  very  much  better;  there  is  no 

mistake  about  tliat;  and    I    think  here  the  importance  of  the 

subject  is  growing.      Vou  can  judge  of  that  better  than    \  can, 
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for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  schools  or  teaching;  but  the 
subject  is  growing  in  importance,  and  will  continue  to  grow, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Will  Professor  Bell  please  tell  us  where 
his  works  have  had  the  most  cordial  reception  and  widest  dis- 
tribution, there,  or  in  this  country? 

Prof.  Bell:  1  cannot  answer  that  question.  One  book 
had  a  very  large  circulation  both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
other.  I  have  this  moment  forgotten  the  title  of  it.  (This 
created  amusement  in  the  audience,  in  which  Professor  Bell 
good  humoredly  joined.)  1  think  the  last  copy  that  I  saw  had 
printed  on  the  title-page,  136,000th.  [Applause.]  When  I 
left  the  old  country  I  sold  the  interest  I  had  in  this  book, 
"The  Modern  Reader  and  Speaker."  1  am  not  quite  sure  of 
the  title  [Laughter]  but  it  was  the  joint  production  of  myself 
and  mv  brother;  both  our  names  were  on  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Ross:   Wasn't  it  ^'Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist?" 

Prof.  Bkll:  That's  it.  We  had  so  many  changes  rung 
upon  the  name,  no  wonder  I  forgot  it.  My  father's  book  was 
entitled,  "The  Practical  Elocutionist;"  my  brollier  published 
one  entitled,  "The  Modern  Reader  and  Speaker."  On  ac- 
count of  some  difficulties  with  his  publishers,  something  that 
he  didn't  approve  of,  we  created  this  "Standard  Elocutionist** 
between  us,  and  it  has  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Mv 
Other  works  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Volta  Publishing  Co., 
Washington,  I).  (.'.  T'he  **l'rinciples  of  Elocution"  has  been 
very  largelv  used  in  this  country,  and  the  "Principles  of 
Speech"  also  verv  largely  used  here  and  at  home. 

Mr.  Perky:   When  was  vour    first   lecture   delivered  in   this 

countrv? 

Prof.  Bfll:   In  iS6<S,  for  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston. 

.   Mrs.  Rilev:    In  view  of  the  way  in  which  "Visible  Speech** 

was  received  in  England,  I  would  like  to  ask   Prof.    Hell   if  we 

mav  not  consider  "Visible  Speech"  an  American   j)r()(luction? 

We  would  like  to  <  laim  it. 

Prof.  Hem  :  The  c)nlv  drawba<  k  to  that  is  that  the  system 
was  completed  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Adopted  in  this? 
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Prof.  Bell:  But  we  cannot  deprive  it  of  its  birthright. 
Mrs.  Rilev:   Won't  you  naturalize  it? 

Prof.  Bell:  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  cosmopolitan, 
certainly  belongs  to  no  one  country.     [Applause.] 


The  discussion  on  Prof.  Bell's  paper  now  closed,  and  at  the 
request  of  President  Trueblood,  P'irst  Vice-President  Soper 
assumed  the  chair,  and  introdu(*ed  the  next  regular  essayist, 
Mrs.  -Alice  White  DeVaK  whose  paper  follows. 


THE  SPOKKN  WORD. 


Mrs.  Alick  Wimtk  DkVui.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mere  words,  in  truth,  are  idle  tliinjiis, 
'Tis  when  we  speak  that  they  take  wiujjs 
And  hither,  thither,  yonder  fly 
Tlie  .>hives  of  man,  his  jjenii. 

In  Dr.  Jewett's  translation  of  Plaly  occurs  a  conversation 
between  Socrates  and  Phc'edrus,  the  pur|)ort  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

**  I  cannot  help  feeling,  Phiedrus,  that  writing  is  imfortu- 
nately  like  painting;  for  the  creations  of  the  painter  have  the 
attitude  of  life,  and  yet  if  you  ask  them  a  (piestion  they  pre- 
serve a  solemn  silence. 

And  the  same  may  be  .said  of  written  word.s.  You  would 
imagine  that  they  had  intelligence,  but  if  you  want  to  know 
anything,  and  put  a  ipiestion  to  one  of  them,  they  always  give 
back  one  unvarvint^  answer. 

Then,  too,  they  are  tumbled  about  anywhere,  aniong  those 
who  may  or  mav  not  understand  them;  and  know  not  to  whom 
they  should  reply — to  whom  not;  so  to  many  th^y  speak  little 
or  nothing.  If  they  are  abused  or  maltreated  they  have  no 
parent  to  protect  them;  and  they  cannot  protect  or  defend 
themselves.  Is  there  not  another  word  far  better  than  this, 
and  having  far  grater  power?  An  intelligent,  spoken  word, 
graven  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  which  (an  defend  itself,  and 
knows  when  tt)  speak  and  when  to  be  silent?" 
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To  which  Phaedrus  replied:  "You  mean  the  livin|t(  word 
of  knowledge  which  has  soul  and  of  which  the  written  word  is 
properly  no  more  than  an  iinnge?*' 

Socrates:     "  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

In  these  words  of  the  ancient  philosopher  we  find  a  setting 
forth  of  the  theme  of  this  paper,  that  is,  the  potency  of  the 
spoken  word  over  the  written,  and  consequently  its  greater 
value  as  a  revealer  of  the  spirit  of  literature.  The  art  of 
printing,  so  we  are  told,  has  caused  language  to  be  overmuch 
transferred  from  its  true  domain — the  sense  of  hearing — to 
the  sense  of  sight.  Written  words  are  the  arbitrary  form  of 
language. 

The  lofty,  idealized  language  of  poetry  is  known  in  these 
days  chiefly  through  the  eye;  and  its  power  is  consequentlv 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  silent  readers.  To  them,  an 
appreciation  of  matter  and  form  must  be  largely  due  to  an 
imaginative  transference  to  the  ear  of  what  is  taken  in  bv  the 
eye.*  If  a  person  must  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  senses,  at  first 
thought  he  would  |)robably  say  "take  my  hearing,  but  leave 
me  my  sight."  Vou  will  find,  however,  that  a  person  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  who  was  born  blind^  is  generallv  better 
educated  than  one  who  was  born  deaf,  that  is,  if  neither  has 
had  any  special  training.  The  eye  .senses  the  external  world, 
the  ear  the  internal.  How  subtlely  the  voice  appeals  to  the 
secret  springs  of  human  nature — I  might  say  divine,  nature! 

It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  at  this  time,  before  these  rep- 
resentatives of  vocal  expression,  to  speak  at  length  or  in  lauda- 
tion of  the  important  part  the  voice  i)lays  in  the  effectiveness 
and  value  of  the  spoken  word  over  the  written.  What  a  mar- 
velous instrument  the  voice  becomes  when  controlled  by  the 
mind,  will  and  emotions  I     W.  W.  Storv  has  trulv  said: 

*'  The  human  voice  I     Oh,  instrument  divine, 
That  with  a  subtle  and  mysterious  art 
Rangest  the  (iiai)ason  of  the  heart — 
Thine  air-spun  net  around  the  soul  doth  twine 
Whether  the  heart  of  thousands  lifts  as  one, 
'I  he  wild  deep  anthem  of  its  monotone, 
Or  the  soft  voice  of  \o\e  its  silver  line 
Threads  through  the  spirit's  innermost  recess. 
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Tjiou  mouldest  the  blank  air  that  round  thee  lies 
To  a  rare  tissue  of  line  mysteries; 
Thou  canst  lift  up  the  soul  and  canst  depress, 
And  upon  Music's  balanced  wings  canst  fly 
Straight  through  the  gates  of  hope  and  memory." 

The  voice  kindles  our  imagination,  awakens  our  interest,  and 
forces  upon  us  unconsciously  a  mental  activity  such  as  we  sel- 
dom or  never  receive  through  the  eye  alone.  This  power 
to  communicate  thought  through  sound  is.  mvsterious  and 
beautiful.  Prof.  Corson  says  that  "Literature,  in  its  most 
restricted  art  sense,  is  an  expression  in  letters  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit  of  man  co-operating  with  the  intellect."  Without  the 
co-operation  of  the  spiritual  man,  the  intellect  produces  only 
thought,  and  pure  thought  is  not  literature  in  its  strict  sense. 

DeQuincy  separates  books  into  two  classes,  those  containing 
literature  of  knowledge,  whose  function  is  to  teach,  and  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  move,  or  "literature  of  power."  The  first 
speaks  to  the  mere  discussive  understanding,  the  .second,  ulti- 
mately, through  affections  of  pleasure  and  sympathy-  -one 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  the  other  to  the  feelings.  Any  work 
that  thus  reveals  us  more  fully  to  ourselves;  any  book  that  puts 
us  into  larger  and  more  suggestive  relations,  and  links  us 
sympathetically  with  the  infinite,  belongs  to  the  "literature  of 
power." 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  has  written  a  very  suggestive  essav, 
published  in  Werner's  Magazine,  upon  the  value  of  *•  Litera- 
ture as  a  Personal  Resource."  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
best  means  by  which  to  obtain  this  benefit  for  self,  we  must 
face  the  problem  of  the  vulue  of  the  spoken  word  over  the 
written.  There  is  no  literature  whose  significance  is  not 
greatly  heightened  by  ade(iuate  vocal  expressicm,  and  no  one 
here  will  (piestion  the  need  of  a  thorough  vocal  training  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  enable  him  to  make  these  spoken 
words  interpret  the  thought  adequately.  We  must  develop 
the  voice  in  its  widest  relationship  to  the  mind,  bringing  it 
under  sufficient  culture  from  the  mind  so  it  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  not  merely  sounds,  but  thoughts. 
The   speaking    voice,    we   are    taught,    has    but  one   mission, 
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namely,  to  coiiiniunirate  to  other  minds  what  the  soul  behind 
that  voice  has  conceived,  or  felt.  A  gentleman  told  us  in  the 
convention  of  '97  that  the  exhortation  "  Lend  to  the  word  of 
the  poet  the  beauty  of  thy  voice'*  was  not  idle;  and  that 
"  You  may  read  Lear  or  Hamlet  to  yourself  until  the  crack  of 
doom,  and  think  you  understand  it  and  fully  appreciate  it, 
when  some  day  you  will  hear  a  Booth  speak  the  lines,  and 
you  will  have  a  new  revelation  of  their  beauty  and  significance 
of  which  you  never  so  much  as  dreamed  before.**  The  full 
power  of  a  word  is  inseparable  from  its  sound,  and  the  great- 
est teacher  is  he  who  reveals  the  most  of  the  great  authors. 
We  perceive  some  truths  through  the  sense  of  hearing  which 
we  never  could  through  sight  alone. 

Swinburne  says:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet 
or  a  handless  painter.  The  essence  of  an  artist  is  that  he 
should  be  articulate."  In  the  case  of  the  writer,  what  can 
make  his  thoughts  articulate  to  the  greatest  number  but  the 
voice?  Literature  is  language,  and  words  are  its  specific 
implements  and  substance;  the  voice  alone  can  make  these 
concrete,  vital.  Before  the  age  of  books  those  who  prepared 
literature  published  it  by  repeating  it.  I'hey  really  had  the 
"ear  of  the  public  '*  and  through  that  sought  to  reach  the  ear 
of  the  mind.  Wordsworth  talks  of  an  **  inward  eve,'*  and 
why  may  we  not  be  said  to  have  an  inward  ear  when  tones 
alone  convey  thought?  We  are  so  constituted  that  people 
can  play  on  us  through  tones,  just  as  a  pianist  plays  upon  a 
})iano  through  touc-h.  One  tone  awakens  our  emotions; 
another,  our  will.  This  power  has  been  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Meredith  in  his  ** -\ux  Italiens,"  where  the  voice  of  a  singer 
has  the  power  to  bring  to  the  several  listeners  thoughts  of 
their  past;  and  in  one  instance  arousing  the  will,  and  so 
re-sha|)ing  the  future  life. 

Browning,  too,  would  have  us  believe  that  David  appealed 
to  the  ear  of  Saul  before  he  awakened  his  mind  and  dormant 
soul  to  a  <omj)rehension  of  the  meaning  of  his  words.  We 
might  cjuestion  whether  Saul  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
read  the  same  argument  from  the  printed  i)age,  and  if  so, 
would    the    result    have  been   as  remedial?     The    Science   of 
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Piivsics  tells  us  that  energy  is  of  two  kinds,  potential  and 
kinetic.  The  stone  restini^  on  the  cliff  has  the  same  amount 
of  energy  that  it  has  in  the  sling  of  a  David,  but  it  is  the 
added  something  that  transmutes  the  power,  and  changes  it 
from  an  idle  substance  into  an  instrument  of  death.  So  with 
words:  The  printed  page,  like  the  cliff,  holds  truth,  —the 
power. — but  the  voice  is  the  sling  that   makes  them  effective. 

Reading  aloud  has  also  another  advantage  to  both  reader 
and  listener;  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  helps  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  and  produce  continuity  of  thought,  an  inesti- 
mable advantage  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  unrest. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  value  of  the  spoken  word  as  an 
educational  factor.  I  affirm  that  the  interest  of  any  set  of 
students  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature  is  much  enhanced 
when  they  are  fluently  and  vigorously  read.  When  I  first 
formed  mv  classes  in  literature,  I  was  told  by  some  of  the 
members  that  they  hoped  that  1  would  not  waste  any  time  in 
reading  the  text  to  them,  they  could  do  that  to  themselves. 
What  they  wanted  were  facts,  historical  and  biographical; 
information,  technical  and  philosophical-  so  at  first  I  was 
verv  chary  of  "  reading  the  text,"  introduced  it  sparinglv, 
and  **  bided  a  wee,"  for  the  teaching  of  literature  is  not  so 
much  the  teaching  of  a  subject  to  a  pupil  as  the  teaching  of  a 
pupil  by  a  subject. 

In  less  than  five  years  such  a  change  has  been  wrought  in 
their  mistaken  view  of  the  most  helpful  teaching  of  literature, 
that  this  vear  I  was  solicited  not  to  "waste  my  time"  upon 
biographv.  and  subjects  they  could  read  in  books  theniselves, 
but  to  *•  read  the  text."  They  now  wanted  to  be  brought  in 
direct  relationship  with  literature  in  its  essential,  absolute 
character.  So  for  the  first  time  1  felt  that  I  was  really  teach- 
ing, giving  them  the  "  bread  of  life."  1  rejoiced  that  graduallv 
1  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  prejudices  against  '*  Klo- 
cution  "  bv  a  pra<tical  demonstration  of  its  true  nature,  the 
illumination  of  thought  by  means  of  vo(*al  utterance.  The 
benefit  that  one  of  our  master- teachers  has  conferred  upon 
the  entire  country  by  bringing  Arnold's  masterpiece  into 
their    lives    through    his    intelligent    and    sym[)athetic    vocal 
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rendering  is  incalculable.  He  placed  the  whole  profession 
under  tribute  by  the  mental  stimulus  he  has  given  it.  People 
are  not  always  conscious  of  what  they  want  until  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  but  they  know  enough  to  drink  when  they  are 
thirsty. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  **  Ring  and  the  Book,"  Robert 
Browning  has  used  a  figure  which  seems  to  me  applicable  also 
to  the  subject  before  us,—  es})ecially  that  j)hase  of  it  which 
considers  the  value  of  e'ocution  in  the  true  presentation  of 
literature.  He  says  that  in  the  making  of  Etrurian  rings— 
the  gold  of  which  is  so  pure  that  it  is  too  soft  for  carving  upon 
it  a  pattern  — 

*'  There's  one  trick — 
(Craftsman  in.stnict  me) — one  approved  device 
*  .\nd  hut  one,  tits  such  slivers  of  pure  jjold 

To  l)car  the  file's  tooth  and  the  hammer's  tap; 
Kre  the  stuff  ^rown  a  rin^r-tliing  right  to  wear. 
That  trick  is;  the  artificer  melts  up  wax 
With  honey,  so  to  speak;  he  mingles  goUl 
With  gold's  alloy  and  duly  tempering  both 
Lffects  a  manageable  mass,  then  works. 
Hut  his  work  ended,  once  the  thing  a  ring. 
Oh,  there's  repristinationl     Just  a  spuit 
O'  the  proper  fiery  acid  o'er  its  face, 
And  forth  the  allov  unfastend  flies  in  fume; 
While,  self-sufficient  now,  the  shape  remains. 
The  nmdure  brave,  the  lilie<l  loveliness. 
Gold  a^  it  was,  is,  shall  be  evermore. 
Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry  — 
No  carat  lost,  and  yr)u  have  gained  a  ring. 
What  t)f  it?     'Tis  a  svmbcd  sav  ?  " 

Now  for  the  thing  signified.  The  thoughts  embedded  in 
literature  are  often  like  these  nuggets  of  gold — too  pure  to 
be  worked  over  in  plain  prose,  a  pattern,  as  it  were,  traced 
and  cut  so  as  to  be  '*  as  <Tisp  as  jewel-cutting  ''  to  the  average 
human  (onsciousness.  But  an  allov,  "  wax  with  honev  " — the 
human  voice  must  so  temper  the  pure  gold  of  thought  that 
its  spiritual  intent,  the  j)attern,  may  be  brought  out  and  recog- 
nized by  even  a  dullard.  It  has  ever  been  a  (juestion  with 
the  conscientious  teacher  of  literature  how  to  interest  his 
pupils  in    the  written    words  of  an   author.      How  to  extract 
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from  tliem  their  illusive  spirit,  and  body  them  forth  as  a  living, 
vital  force  and  influence,  rather  than  a  perfunctorv,  uninter- 
esting task.  Moreover,  his  sense  of  responsibilitv  deepens 
as  he  realizes  that  every  one  owes  to  the  impassioned  books 
he  has  read,  manv  more  emotions  than  he  can  trace  back 
to  them  consciously. 

Prof.  Corson  says  that  he  does  not  think  "that  one  out  of 
twenty  University  students,  even  of  those  who  elect  courses  in 
English  Literature,  has  read  and  assimilated  the  works  of  any 
one  good  author,  or  any  single  work."  Many  have  studied  at 
literature,  but  have  no  literary  education.  They  have  never 
had  awakened  hi  them  the  faculties  which  are  demanded  for 
assimilating  the  life  of  a  work  of  genius,  and  consequently 
can  do  nothing  in  the  wav  of  vocal  interpretation.  For  which 
reason,  he  asserts,  "A  teacher  could  arrive  at  a  nicer  and  more 
certain  estimate  of  what  a  student  has  appropriated,  both  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  of  a  literary  product  by  requiring 
him  to  read  it,  than  he  could  through  any  amount  of  catechis- 
ing. The  h'ghest  result  which  can  be  exhibited  of  literary 
culture,  is  the  vocal  rendering  of  a  great  poem  so  as  to  bring 
out  that  poem's  organic  life.  A  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
leads  the  teacher  of  literature  to  feel  that  better  than  all  lec- 
tures upon  literary  themes,  biography,  historical  sequences, 
etc.,  is  interpretative  reading;  the  voicing  of  that  which  can- 
not be  lectured  about,  the  "intellectually  indefinite  element 
of  a  literary  product." 

The  aim  of  every  teacher  of  literature  should  be  to  make  the 
unconscioils,  conscious,  the  vague,  tangible,  and  to  accomplish 
this  in  a  manner  that  shall  draw  out  the  powers  of  the  pupil 
rather  than  superimj)Ose  his  own.  Shall  he  do  this  by  para- 
phrasing, re-arranging  the  subject  matter  into  plainer  language, 
making  prose  of  it,  and  so  losing  the  verv  spirit  of  poetry 
which  is  a  product  of  the  imagination  in  the  realm  of  the 
ideal?  By  no  means.  Prof.  Sherman  savs  that  "  There  are 
but  three  kinds  of  j)hrasing  possible, — the  Brainless,  the 
Pedantic  and  the  Ironic  or  Hurlescpie."  And  the  study  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  are  tributary  to  literature,  they  are  not 
literature.     Poetry   njust   be  studied  in  the  poetic  spirit.     In 
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fact,  all  literature  must  he  approached  from  the  aesthetic  side, 
because  that  is,  primarily,  the  source  of  its  pleasure-giving 
power  to  us.  If,  then,  the  teacher  can  so  present  literature  as 
to  bring  out  this  side  to  a  pupil  without  an  abstract  statement, 
he  has  developed  in  him  a  mental  self-activity  which  will 
enable  him  to  translate  his  passive  enjoyment  into  definite 
terms.  Instead  of  being  given  crutches,  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  the  mind  are  developed  by  proper  exercise  until  he 
can  walk  alone.  Evolution  is  the  watchword  of  the  modern 
educator. 

Appreciation  and  criticism  are  necessary  to  the  interpretation 
of  any  work  of  art.  A  pupil  should  feel  its  power,  its  spirit, 
its  beauty;  then  he  should  be  lead  to  think  upon,  and  so  know 
the  processes  by  which  such  literature  is  formed;  finally,  after 
knowing  the  foundation  of  all  literary  work,  he  is  prepared  to 
choose,  to  judge,  and  so  criticise  intelligentlv.  He  may  never 
have  the  time  to  study  the  last  two  processes,  but  if  he  has  the 
first,  the  very  gates  of  Paradise  are  open  to  him. 

Feeling  is  the  great  essential.  We  must  proceed  in  the 
natural  order  of  our  mental  processes,  feeling,  thinking,  choos- 
ing, to* get  the  best  and  quickest  results.  The  most  important 
thing  then  for  the  teacher  is  to  know  how  to  make  his  students 
feel,  and  the  voice  is  Heaven's  own  instrument.  Milton  has 
said  of  poetry  that  it  should  be  "simple,  sensuous  and  })assion- 
ate,"  meaning  impassioned.  The  teacher  cannot  bring  out 
this  latter  (piality  to  the  consciousness  of  his  (*lass  by  talking 
about  it  and  pointing  out  the  merely  technical  poetic  ** effects" 
half  as  conclusively  as  he  can  by  reading  it.  All  great  poetry 
(which  })re-suppose  poetry  of  great  thoughts)  recpiires  as  its 
natural  agent  of  expression,  a  great  utterance  which  conveys 
to  the  imagination  of  the  listener  the  feeling  of  the  author.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  tjuestion  about  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  the  •'intellctual  reader"  per  se,  when  we  acknowl- 
edge that  he  should  voice  not  only  his  author's  thouL^ht,  but 
the  feeling  which  was  the  motive  power  that  led  to  expression 
by  means  of  words. 

Already  there  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  teacher  of  litera- 
ture shall  present  the  author  through  the  spoken  word  of  the 
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text.  Prof.  Corson  has  done  so  for  years.  In  my  own  student 
classes  I  have  read  aloud  again  and  again,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  many  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  portions  of 
Fairie  Queene,  Paradise  Lost,  and  verv  extensively  from  the 
Victorian  poets.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  satisfactorily  teach  literature.  It  is  educative  and  altruistic, 
for  it  enables  one  to  reach  a  large  number  of  unequally  pre- 
pared pupils  (a  source  of  worry  to  the  private  teacher)  upon  a 
common  ground.  It  presents  the  thought,  the  spiritual  con- 
tent of  the  literary  product,  so  simply  and  clearly  that  it  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  decided  to  teach  private  classes  in 
literature,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  a  thorough  course  in  elocu- 
tion (which  includes  both  vocal  and  physical  training)  was 
necessary  before  I  should  be  properly  qualified  for  such  work. 
Even  as  a  young  girl,  I  had  felt  this  lack  in  my  teachers  in  Eng- 
lish; their  vocal  inability  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  aesthetic 
ornaments,  or  beauties,  of  language  to  which  they  called  our 
attention.  I  recognized  this  need  years  before  I  ever  heard 
anyone  else  express  a  similar  thought.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment more  convincing  of  the  "faith  which  is  within  us*'  than 
our  readiness  to  put  our  belief  into  practical  demonstration  at 
the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  The  real  value  of  the  theory, 
however,  can  only  be  shown  in  its  results,  and  these  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  I  am  satisfied  that  1  was  right. 

For  instance,  a  year  ago  I  had  a  class  of  ladies  studying 
Fiction — a  novel  meeting — the  result  of  the  reading  of  which 
was  drawn  out  through  topical  questions.  The  novel  under 
discussion  at  this  particular  time  was  Silas  Marner,  which  was 
unfortunately  placed  on  the  program  after  the  complex  and 
dramatic  Romola,  so  that  its  unobtrusive  and  homely  charm 
had  left  but  an  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  class.  One 
of  the  first  questions  was,  **What  scene  in  this  novel  rivals 
Shakespeare  in  humor?"  The  ladies  looked  very  glum  and 
unbelieving — you  have  doubtless  heard  that  women  cannot 
appreciate  humor — finally,  one  of  them  said  that  she  couldn't 
see  any  humor  in  the  book  though  she  had  searched  it  from 
cover  to  cover.     What  was  I  to  do?     Humor  is  something  that 
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cannot  be  satisfactorily  defined — it  is  elusive,  must  be  felt 
rather  than  demonstrated.  Clearly,  as  a  conscientious  teacher, 
I  must  reverse  the  impression  and  place  this  masterpiece  on  its 
proper  pedestal.  If  I  neglected  to  seize  the  opportunity  1 
should  be  culpably  remiss  in  my  duty  as  a  teacher  of  literature. 
I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  one  wav  more  convincing  than 
argument — to  read  it.  Turning  quickly  to  the  **  Rainbow 
Tavern''  scene,  I  began  to  read.  A  smile  crept  over  their  faces 
as  the  scene  unfolded,  until  when  I  laid  the  book  down  this 
same  lowering  class  was  laughing  heartilv.  I  ask,  did  I  not  do 
more  for  those  women  bv  making  not  onlv  the  author,  but  the 
qualities  of  her  genius  a  recognized  part  of  their  mental  experi- 
ence, than  any  abstract  rehearsal  of  these  qualities  could  have 
done?  They  had  read  the  written  words  as  an  "euq^ty  tale," 
but  the  spoken  words  illuminated.  Some  of  them  told  me 
afterwards  that  I  had  made  this  storv  one  of  their  '*memorv 
pictures."  Does  not  the  teacher  of  literature  owe  this  to  these 
silent  witnesses  who  cannot  speak  for  or  defend  themselves,  as 
Socrates  said?  'I'his  incident  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  the  spoken  word  to  the  teacher  of  literature;  purely  extem- 
poraneous, in  that  there  was  no  time  for  any  vocal  preparation — 
I  had  never  voiced  it  before  -but  I  had  mastered  the  thought, 
and  my  previous  vocal  training  had  prepared  me  to  express 
that  thought  audibly,  and  unmistakably. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  teacher  of  the  future 
must  be  master  of  the  spoken  word.  Like  the  poet  he  "must 
have  a  soul  so  cpiick  to  discern  that  no  shade  of  (piality  ^capes 
it,  and  so  (|uick  to  feel  that  discernment  is  but  a  hand  playing 
with  finely  ordered  variety  on  the  chords  of  motion."  A  .soul 
in  which  knowledge  passes  instantaneously  into  feeling  and 
flashes  back  as  a  new  organ  of  knowledge,  together  with  a 
voice  free  to  be  **the  reporter"  of  such  a  soul. 

Whv  should  we  (piestion  the  value  of  such  an  ability?  It  is 
glorious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  Spoken  Word.  As  Wordsworth  said  in  his  lines 
to  the  artist  Havden: 


«* 
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High  is  our  calling;,  Krieiul  I     C'realive  Art 
(Whetlier  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant' with  ethereal  hues,) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart. 
Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashione<l— to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lovely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 
And  Oh  I  When  nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 
'J'hrough  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress. 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward. 
And  \t\  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness  — 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  I" 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  Hishoi':  I  owe  a  little  bit  of  apology  to  this  convention, 
I  believe.  1  can't  but  feci  that  what  has  been  said  here  helps 
me  ont  of  a  dilenuna;  my  intellect  prompts  me  to  sav  a  jiijreat 
deal,  but  the  flood  of  feebnt;  overpowers  it.  'I'hat  is  an  excel- 
lent, inspired  i)aper:  but  I  feel  myself  in  the  condition  which 
Prof.  James  so  i^^raphically  illustrates  in  his  psychology,  when 
he  says  that  young  people  when  ( oming  home  from  an  enter- 
tainnjent  where  they  have  enjoyed  something  very  exciting, 
which  has  aroused  their  sensibilities  keenly,  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  about  it  for  the  first  half- hour,  that  all  they  (an  sav  is 
*K;ood  I"—**  Good  :"— -(iood  :"  That  is  the  way  I  feel  just 
now. 

Miss  JuNKERMANN:  Of  the  practical  side  I  will  speak  for  a 
moment,  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  literature  to  the  elocu- 
tionist. We  all  ought  to  have  it.  We  all  know  that.  A  little 
instance  came  to  my  experience  not  long  since  which  I  should 
like  to  tell  you.  The  teacher  of  literature  in  a  school  began 
teaching  **  The  Bells."  The  majority  of  the  class  considered 
it  mere  rig-a-marole,  could  not  get  anything  out  of  it.  I  may 
explain  that  those  j)upils  come  from  all  nationalities,  and  they 
were  unable,  many  of  them,  to  really  comprehend  it  in  its  true 
force  and  meaning.     This  teacher  sent  her   pupils  up  to  me, 
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to  have  me  read  the  selection  of  "The  Bells;"  after  having 
thus  heard  it,  it  was  reconsidered  in  her  class;  and  the  teacher, 
in  a  very  gratifying  way  told  me  how  very  marked  the  results 
had  proved.  They  had  been  made  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
in  the  poem. 

Mrs.  Riley:  We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  consecra- 
tion this  morning;  and  I  take  it  that  if  we  are  consecrated  we 
will  manifest  it  in  some  form  or  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
form  in  which  we  should  manifest  consecration  to  our  art  is, 
that  we  shall  see  to  our  own  literary  accomplishments  and 
culture,  and  then  work  upon  the  professors  of  literature  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  high  schools,  to  make  them  see 
the  value  of  the  "Spoken  Word"  in  connection  with  their 
work.  We  are  humblv  trying  to  do  what  we  can  in  this  line 
in  our  work  in  Chicago,  in  our  Association  there.  I  have  per- 
sonally made  great  use  of  a  little  sentence  that  Prof.  Moulton, 
of  the  Chicago  University,  was  kind  enough  to  put  over  his 
name  for  me.  1  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  use  it. 
You  know  we  little  fishes,  we  small  elocutionists,  insignificant 
people,  sometimes  find  our  words  very  light  weight;  and  if  we 
can  quote  some  great,  big  man.  from  some  big  university,  it  is 
a  great  help.  Prof.  Moulton  says  this:  "As  well  try  to  teach 
nmsic,  without  the  instrumental  representation,  as  to  try  to 
teach  literature  without  the  vocal  interpretation." 

Miss  Aldrich:  I  wish  it  could  have  been  the  pleasure  of 
those  present  to  hear  the  very  fine  paper  delivered  upon  this 
subject  of  elocution  and  literature  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable, 
Ex-President  of  the  Western  Association  of  Readers,  now 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  of  our 
city.  His  paper  was  very  inspiring.  He  agrees  so  thoroughly 
with  all  that  has  been  said  this  morning  along  this  line.  He 
said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  he  considered  the  oral  work  of 
interpretation  in  the  High  School  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  whole  course,  not  even  excej)ting  his  own  work.  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  great  compliment,  considering  only  one  bell  a 
week  is  given  to  large  classes.  He  considered  it  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  whole  high  school  training,  because  it 
made  pupils  think  for  themselves. 
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Mrs.  Kunz-Baker:  I  think  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
speak  because  I  anj  so  thoroughly  in  accord,  and  my  senti- 
ments have  been  so  eloquently  put  by  the  speakers  this  morn- 
ing, especially  in  the  paper,  which  I  can  endorse  very  heartily 
indeed,  so  sympathetically  that  I  feel  quite  incapable  of  saying 
anything. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  take  up  my  cross 
,and  keep  still.  I  don't  want  to  be  on  my  feet  all  the  time, 
and  wear  my  shoes  out,  if  not  your  patience.  I  don't  want  my 
silence  to  be  misconstrued;  I  want  to  utter  a  whooping  "Amen." 
This  particular  address  has  laid  us  all  under  such  obligations. 
I  hold  up  both  hands  in  gratitude  for  that  kind  of  instruction. 
We  owe  Mrs.  DeVol  very  great  gratitude,  which  I  can  hardly 
express.  She  has  pu^  us  under  great  obligations  by  holding 
teachers  of  elocution  to  that  high  ideal,  forcing  them  to 
intensify  their  love  for  literature,  making  missionaries  of  them, 
so  that  by  their-aid  teachers  of  literature  shall  be  brought  to 
adopt  the  only  means  of  rational  interpretation  of  human 
nature.  Here  are  some  admirable  words  on  that  same  sub- 
ject: **'rhe  only  proper  way  to  interj)ret  literature  is  to  inter- 
pret it  aloud.  Vou  cannot  tell  whether  a  thing  will  live,  or 
not,  till  you  see  whether  it  will  bear  oral  utterance.'*  1  con- 
tend that  a  sentence  is  only  raw  material  out  of  which  you  can 
make  the  thought  by  vocalizing.  You  cannot  write  a  thought. 
It  is  a  good  deal  with  a  written  sentence  as  it  was  with  the 
poetry  of  Burns'  father.  Robert  (^'oilier  said  that  Burns'  father 
was  a  poet.  You  say  that  you  never  heard  any  of  his  poetry, 
never  saw  it,  surprised  to  hear  he  was  a  poet  I  \Vell,  he  never 
wrote  anv  poetry;  he  could  not  even  sing  it;  he  could  only 
kind  of  look  it;  and  there  is  a  look  which  must  go  with  the 
sentence,  given  when  it  is  spoken  aloud  and  sympathetically, 
a  rendering  by  the  voice,  that  gives  it  that  which  it  cannot  get 
in  any  other  way.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Longfellow  said 
when  he  uttered  this  magical  sentence:  *'  Next  to  the  glory 
of  writing  a  grand  poem  is  the  gU^ry  of  reading  it  grandly." 

Mr.  Russkf.f.:  One  reminiscent  thoutrht:  I  remember  read- 
ing  a  newspaper  mention  of  Fanny  Kemble's  reading  of  a 
sonnet  by  Longfellow,  and  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  article, 
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as  near  as  I  can  recall  the  words,  was,  "If  his  spirit  is  with  us 
now,  how  must  he  rejoice  at  the  interpretation  by  such  a 
voice  I 

Mrs.  Carter:  While  the  paper  was  being  read,  I  thought 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  lecturer  a  few  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  very  subject  of  the  paper,  the  idea  of  a  lecturer 
trying  to  interpret  the  poem,  or  the  book  that  he  was  lecturing 
about.  The  gentleman  said:  "Why,  I  don't  think  that  can^ 
be  done.  You  would  as  soon  almost  think  of  introducing  a 
skirt  dance,  as  to  lecture  a  while,  and  then  read  a^  poem." 
That  was  his  illustration.  Of  course,  that  made  me  feel  as  if 
he  was  narrow-minded,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
our  profession.  He  appreciated  to  a  very  full  extent  his  own; 
but  he  is  a  man  who  travels  about  and  lectures  at  all  our  leading 
institutions — most  of  our  leading  institutions — and  I  wondered 
whv  we  still  had  that  reputation:  and  I  think  part  of  the  fault 
is  that  we  as  teachers,  when  |)upils  come  to  us  so  very  ignorant 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  say  nothing  of  those  studies,  and 
take  them  into  voice  work  and  elo(  utionary  work  strictly.  I 
know  that  in  one  school  which  1  have  attended  they  were  very 
anxious  to  have  me  go  into  the  literary  class  once  a  week,  and 
learn — well,  a  little  literature — which  was  a  very  good  thing. 
Thev  insisted  upon  your  passing  that  examination;  but  they 
allowed  you  to  sav:  "Well.  I  would  not  have  went  if  he 
hadn't  came  I"  Isn't  it  our  own  fault  that  we  have  this  repu- 
tation? Why  should  we  not  insist  uj)on  pupils  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  foundations  of  literature? 

Mrs.  I)e  Vof.:  I  am  too  thoroughlv  in  accord  to  answer 
anything  said  in  the  dis<  ussion.  I  might  add  testimony  which 
comes  from  such  a  high  source  1  think  it  is  very  valuable,  none 
other  than  Prof.  C'ook,  of  Yale.  I  heard  him  three  years  ago 
giving  to  his  class  in  literature  an  interpretative  reading  of 
Andrea  DelSarto,  and  he  said  to  me,  as  I  came  in:  "Mrs.  De 
Vol,  you  cannot  think  how  mu<h  I  wish  that  I  had  had  proper 
vocal  training,  to  give  this  mastcr-piccc  as  it  should  l>e.  just  in 
order  to  interpret  my  own  thought."  He  added:  "There  is 
nothing  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  teacher  of  literature  as  to 
be  able  to  give  his  own  thoughts    adecjuately;^'  and    I    feel, 
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coming  from  Prof.  Cook  that  that  is  very  valuable.  He  said 
he  was  convinced  that  that  would  be  the  next  step  in  the 
acquirements  of  a  teacher  of  literature. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  don't  think  that  I  am  at  liberty;  l)ut  1  am 
going  to  venture  for  the  good  of  all  to  give  a  personal  state- 
ment made  by  Prof.  Moulton  not  six  weeks. ago,  when  he  gave 
one  of  his  Greek  tragedies:  that  4he  country  is  awakening  to 
vocal  interpretation;  that  it  is  in  demand;  that  in  a  very  few 
years  no  reputable  teacher  of  literature  can  be  without  vocal 
interpretation.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  me;  and  while  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  quote  it,  I  hope  it  'may  be  incorporated  in 
the  Reports,     it  is  good  for  us. 

President  Trueblood:  It  comes  from  high  authority;  glad 
to  know  it. 

THURSDA  V  E  VENING. 


I*RKSii>KNT    rnr>MAS  C.  Truebi.ooi),  Presiding. 


RECITALS. 

Tjik  Ami»iiithkatre. 


THE  LITTLE  M/X/STEh\  {Act  Land  IL)        .         .         .  Harrik 

Miss  Kathkrine  Oliver,  Toulon,  Ills., 

AfEKC/IAXT  OF  VEX  ICE,  Act  Il\  in  part, 

''COME  U7/OAM  TO  THE  CHfLDER  AND  ME''— 

Lancashire  Poem, ilDVViN  VVai:(;ii 

OTUELLas   SrEhCll    BEFORE     THE    SEXATEl, 

paraphrased  in  French- English  idiom^        .         .  .  .       ORIGINAL 

S//AA'ESrEARE\S  SEVEX  AGES;    also,  an   original 

paraphrase  on  the  same. 
F.  F.   Ma(*Kav,  Director  National  Dramatic  Conservatory,  New  York  City. 
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SESSION  OF  THE  BODY. 


Prksidknt  Trueblood  in  the  Chair. 


HiGGiNs  Hall,  Friday,  June  30,  1899  —  9:00  A.  M. 


Question  Box,  Etc. 


President  Trueblood:  This  hour  is  to  be  devoted  to 
answering  questions,  brmging  up  unfinished  business,  unfin- 
ished discussions. 

Question:  **\Vhat  can  we  do  to  get  elocution  into  the  public 
schools?" 

We  have  had  very  little  to  say  on  that  subject  of  our  work 
in  this  convention.  It  is  a  very  vital  question.  How  shall 
we  get  elocution  into  the  public  schools — particularly  the  high 
school?  I  would  like  to  have  Miss  Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati, 
open  that  discussion — teacher  of  elocution  in  the  Walnut  Hills 
High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Aldrich:  The  coniinittee  appointed  to  investigate 
this  subject  last  year,  I  believe,  is  ready  to  report.  Miss 
Bruot  is  the  Chairiuan  of  the  Committee,  and  if  she  is  present 
she  would  be  able  to  start  the  discussion  better  by  presenting 
that  report,  telling  just  what  the  Committee  did  in  order  to 
secure  this;  then  we  might  go  on  and  talk  about  other  means 
of  doing  it. 

Miss  Bruot  was  not  present  at  this  time. 

President  Trueblood:  Will  you  make  the  supplemental 
report  you  were  asked  to  make? 

Miss  /\ldrich:  Last  winter  the  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
which  was  appointed  by  them  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for 
preparatory  work  in  colleges,  met  in  Chicago.  Our  principal, 
Mr.  Bishoj),  was  a  member  of  that  Committee;  and  upon  his 
return,  being  of  course  very  much  interested,  I  asked  him 
what  was  done  about  English  and  Elocution.  He  said  that 
they  had  advised  that  four  hours  a  week  be  given  to  English 
in  the  high  schools,  one  hour  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
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spoken  English;  but  that  it  was  to  be  correlated,  as  it  were, 
with  the  other  written  work  in  English;  and  from  what  he  said 
1  should  judge  it  would  be  given  by  the  same  teacher;  although 
that  was  not  a  necessity.  At  any  rate,  one  hour  a  week  in 
sj)oken  English  was  to  form  part  of  the  English  course  in  the 
preparation  for  colleges.  Of  course,  that  includes  high 
schools,  l)ecause  that  was  what  the  Committee  was  appointed 
for,  to  find  out  how  the  high  schools  could  best  prepare  for 
colleges.  I  think  that  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  yet 
there  is  also  a  danger  that  the  elocution  will  be  so  merged 
into  the  English  that  the  oral  interpretation  will  be  lost  sight 
of.  That  is  the  only  danger,  I  think,  in  taking  the  two 
together.  But  it  is  a  start,  at  any  rate,  in  the  right  direction. 
J  think  the  educators  generally  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
spoken  English  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  education 
to-day. 

President  rRUEBixK)D:  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  who  are  in  the  high  school,  or  public  school  work. 

Miss  Somerville,  of  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo: 
Ours  is  a  new.  school,  only  opened  two  years  ago;  and  the 
attenipt  is  made  there  to  introduce  work  in  connection  with 
com|)osition.  There  are  three  composition  teachers  in  the 
school;  the  work  is  divided  between  the  Seniors,  Juniors, 
Middles,  and  the  Freshmen  being  last  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  large  class.  In  (*onnecti6n  with  the  same  some  oral  work 
must  be  presented  by  each  pupil.  They  have  written  and 
technical  work,  but  at  certain  times  each  one  is  obliged  to 
pre[)are  some  oral  exercise.  Of  course,  this  is  only  in  its  first 
stages,  and  perhaps  may  work  out  to  something  more  elaborate 
in  the  future.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  composition  teachers 
at  present.  Then  the  Senior  class  is  obliged  to  take  up  one 
lesson  a  week  in  the  elocution  class;  and  that,  I  attempt  along 
the  lines  of  the  composition  teachers'  work,  they  and  myself 
working  in  unison.  We  hope  something  will  be  accomplished. 
It  is  in  its  first  stages,  at  present. 

Miss  Cadv,  Des  Moines,  la.:  1  am  not  exactly  in  the  high 
school  work,  but  I  think  in  the  last  vear  we  in  Iowa  have  at 
least  made  a  start.     We  did  succeed  in  getting  into  the  State 
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Teachers*  Association  a  Round  Table  for  the  work  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Elocution;  and  also  a  section  for  Reading  in  the 
public  schools.  In  my  own,  Polk  county,  of  which  Des  Moines 
is  the  county  seat,  we  have  over  400  graded  teachers.  We 
have  replaced  our  county  institute  and  our  summer  school  of 
methods  with  what  we  call  the  County  Institute  League.  We 
have  a  course  of  lectures  in  that  during  the  year.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  on  Reading. 
Immediately  following  this  the  teachers  organized  into  what 
we  call  circles  according  to  the  grades  they  represent  in  the 
public  schools,  a  circle  for  each  grade,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
high  school.  They  are  doing  systematic  work.  In  the  city 
schools  the  teachers  are  given  an  elaborate  course  in  collateral 
reading,  but  in  coming  together  in  these  circles  they  can  do 
much  better  and  more  systematic  work  with  the  children,  the 
one  aiding  the  other  who  may  be  further  advanced.  This  is 
supplemented  by  art  studies.  We  are  making  a  specialty  in 
art  work  the  past  year,  statuary  and  pictures  being  utilized  so 
as  to  educate  the  eye  along  with  the  work  in  reading.  Each 
study  is  supplemented  with  the  reading,  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  circle.  It  has  been  the  means  of  allowing  the  high  school 
pupils  the  privilege  of  the  whole  course  that  we  may  put  on 
the  platform  the  master-pieces  of  literature.  What  the  out- 
come will  be  I  don't  know;  but  that  is  the  method  we  have 
used  in  our  home  town.  If  any  one  can  suggest  anything  else 
I  will  be  glad  to  carry  it  home;  and  if  anything  we  have  done 
will  help  any  here  1  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Ingraham:  I  had  a  paper  in  the  convention  of  last 
year  upon  a  subject  closely  related  to  this,  and  I  have  been 
considerably  interested  in  this  line  of  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  considering  the  state  of  the  educational  mind  with  regard 
to  elocution,  and  the  impression  that  is  made  when  that  word 
itself  is  announced  to  the  educators,  that  we  will  have  to 
economize  somewhat.  To  me  the  most  hopeful  avenue  is  that 
of  the  reading  lessons;  if  there  is  anything  we  can  begin  to  do 
in  this  line  of  work  it  must  center  itself  about  literature,  and 
the  reading  lesson.  A  great  deal  of  elocution  can  be  taught 
in  an  ordinary  reading  lesson  that  is  well  conducted  by  a  good 
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reading  teacher;  that  is,  a  teacher  who  understands  oral  read- 
ing; a  plain  oral  reader,  may  not  be  an  actor,  or  anything  of 
that  kind;  but  may  read  well,  good  plain  reading.  Such  an 
one  can  do  a  great  deal  for  her  pupils  along  this  line. 

President  Truew.ood:  We  are  constrained  to  call  on  Mr. 
Simons,  of  Detroit,  who  in  the  Detroit  High  School  has  known 
something  of  the  work  there,  and  its  development,  particularly 
the  work  in  oratory  in  the  University. 

Mr.  Simons:  I  don*t  know  that  I  have  any  ideas  to  advance. 
I  can  explain  just  what  work  we  had  in  the  high  school,  which 
is  very  little.  We  had  elocution  in  a  measure  in  connection 
with  both  the  courses  in  reading,  that  is,  reading  as  applied  to 
literature,  and  the  course  in  rhetoric,  so  termed.  In  the  old 
high  school,  before  it  burned  down,  each  pupil  in  the  9th 
grade  was  required  to  write  during  the  semester  two  essays, 
which  were  to  be  delivered  from  the  platform  in  the  9th  Grade 
.Assembly  room.  We  were  coached  in  these  essays  by  the 
teacher  in  rhetoric,  who  was  at  the  time  Miss  Orr,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  elocution. 
This  was  carried  on,  I  think,  through  all  the  course.  It  was 
changed  after  the  school  burned  down.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  old  system  has  been  re-adopted  or  not.  And  we  had  some 
slight  training  in  the  class-room  in  reading,  and,  later  on,  all 
work  in  oratory  was  purely  spontaneous  with  the  student  body. 
That  is,  there  were  debating  societies  and  oratorical  associa- 
tions organized,  and  there  was  a  semi-annual  debate  between 
the  two  branches  of  what  we  call  the  high  school  course.  We 
did  get  some  assistance  from  the  instructors  in  the  school,  but 
nothing  was  done  systematically  at  all;  and  last  spring  there 
was  some  effort  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  establish  an  instructorship  in  oratory;  but 
there  was  decided  opposition  from  other  members  of  the  Board. 
There  seemed  to  be,  as  Mr.  Ingraham  suggested,  very  radical 
opposition  to  that  term  **  elocution;"  and  it  occured  to  me 
while  I  was  listening  to  some  of  the  proceedings  here  yester- 
day that  possibly  if  the  rose  were  called  by  another  name, 
temporarily,  and  some  attempt  made  to  have  them  take  elocu- 
tion in  the  guise  of  oratory,  or  public  speaking,  or  something 
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of  tliat  kind,  that  it  might  result  in  more  practical  good; 
although,  of  course,  J  was  silenced  by  what  Miss  Wheeler  said 
as  to  the  desire  to  elevate  the  term  **  elocution." 

pRKsiDKNT  Trueblood:  What  has  been  your  experience 
with  debating  and  oratorical  contests  in  the  High  Schools?  I 
notice  they  are  being  organized  all  over  the  countrv.  Let  us 
hear  from  some  who  have  had  some  experience  along  this  line. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  get  elocution  in  the 
public  schools,  by  interesting  students  in  debating  and  oratory. 
Thev  are  then  determined  to  have  that  which  will  make  them 
good  speakers,  training  in  speaking.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  direction  we  desire.  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  work  of  that  kind. 

Miss  Aldrich:  If  no  one  else  wants  the  floor,  I  can  give  a 
little  experience.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  my  present 
Principal  gave  an  address  before  the  Women  Teachers'  Club, 
of  Cincinnati,  upon  English.  He  berated  elocution  unmcrci- 
fullv.  At  the  close  of  his  address — that  was  before  I  was  in 
his  school  so  I  had  the  privilege  of  doing  this — I  rose  to  my 
feet  and  informed  the  gentleman  that  he  was  misunderstanding 
one  of  the  greatest  arts  that  we  have.  1  am  afraid  that  I  spoke 
verv  warmly  about  it,  because  it  was  a  subject  verv  close  to  my 
heart.  It  was  not  more  than  a  year  after  that  until  the  gentle- 
man had  me  in  his  .school;  he  gave  me  entire  charge  of  the 
department  of  speaking,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  from 
him  since  against  the  work  that  I  have  been  doing.  In  fact, 
all  that  he  has  said  has  been  in  praise  of  it.  He  told  me 
the  other  day  when  we  were  represented  at  the  graduation 
exercises,  and  came  out  very  much  ahead  of  the  representatives 
of  the  other  schools,  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that  "our 
boys"  both  in  language,  ease  of  manner,  and  in  their  voices 
far  exceeded  the  other  boys;  and  he  was  very  proud  of  the 
fact.  About  debating,  I  want  to  say  that  both  of  the  boys 
who  took  honors  in  the  oratorical  contests  of  Walnut  Hills 
High  School  were  members  of  the  little  debating  club  which 
I  had  started  there.  Both  of  them  had  acted  as  President  of 
that  Club,  respectivelv,  and  I  think  it  was  because  of  the  ease 
of  manner  and  perfect  self-possession  that  their  debating  club 
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experience  gave  them  that  they  won  these  honors.  In  the 
contest  between  the  schools  the  judges  said  that  in  the  argu- 
ment the  two  sides  were  about  equal,  but  that  in  extempor- 
aneous speaking,  in  the  rebuttal,  the  Walnut  Hills  High 
School  proved  themselves  the  best  debaters;  and  therefore 
were  given  the  decision.  The  decision  pleased  me  much 
more  than  if  they  had  received  it  upon  the  argument.  Another 
debate  was  arranged  for;  because  when  we  challenged  one 
school  the  other  school  challenged  us;  and  the  Principal  of 
the  other  school  was  old-fashioned  and  forbade  the  debate 
taking  place.  Our  Principal  was  perfectly  willing  to  permit 
it,  willing  to  give  our  school  the  time  and  attention,  and 
everything  for  that  purpose;  but  the  other  Principal  objected, 
and  said  to  his  boys,  **You  may  not  use  the  school  for  that 
purpose.*'  Yet  we  will  have  one  at  the  other  high  school  next 
year.     It  was  too  late  this  year  to  attempt  it. 

President  Trueblood:  If  we  get  our  students  to  engage 
in  contests  there  is  not  a  Principal,  or  College  President,  that 
does  not  want  them  to  win;  and  he  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  encourage  them  in  that  which  will  make  them  fairly  win. 
That  is  the  way  to  get  hold  of  College  Presidents  and  Princi- 
pals of  High  Schools.  Get  students  interested  in  public 
speaking;  set  them  to  work;  and  when  some  that  you  have 
trained  leave  the  others  away  behind,  then  the  authorities  will 
want  all  of  them  to  have  the  same  kind  of  drill.  Thus  the 
work  is  almost  imperceptibly  taken  up  by  the  schools.  That 
is  the  way  it  has  found  a  place  in  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  result  in  manv  cases  has  been  that  there  has  been 
a  department  created,  and  that  the  students  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  it.  VVe  want  thorough  preparatory  work  in  the 
high  schools,  so  that  part  will  not  have  to  be  done  in  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Ingraham:  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  floor  again,  I 
should  like  to  say  further,  that  I  have  had  some  experience 
along  this  line.  On  my  going  to  the  school  where  I  now  am 
I  immediately  began  the  organization  of  an  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  arranged  for  debates  with  another  institution; 
and  I  have  found  these  the  greatest  support  in  the  work   in 
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the  elocution  classes.  The  contests  and  competition  awaken 
the  college  spirit,  which  supports  the  movenien.t.  If  a  student 
once  gets  interested  and  sees  that  he  can  debate,  he  is  put  up 
by  some  society  to  debate,  and  at  once  he  acquires  confidence, 
and  will  desire  to  become  a  better  speaker.  His  example  will 
arouse  others,  and  inspire  them  to  emulation.  It  is  a  thing 
that  is  quite  easy  to  manage  after  getting  it  once  started.  The 
students  in  almost  any  institution  are  willing  and  glad  to  take 
it  up;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  bring  the 
work  into  the  public  schools,  as  suggested  by  the  President, 
and  establish  it  upon  a  firm  footing.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
suggestion. 

President  Trueblood:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Scott, 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  how  he  finds  his  students 
come  into  the  class  from  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  Scott:  My  work  in  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been 
largely  tentative,  and  largely  pioneer.  The  literary  societies 
in  the  University  have  been  pretty  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  the  fire  of  1890;  and  in  rebuilding,  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ings made  no  provision  for  their  accomodation.  They  have 
suffered  accordingly.  A  good  many  students  also  attribute 
the  decadence  of  the  literary  societies  to  the  fraternities,  which 
are  multiplying,  and  absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  students'  spirit; 
and,  more  than  that,  when  I  went  there  I  found  myself  walled 
around  with  a  parapet  because  the  students  could  not  get  time 
for  the  first  two  years.  One  element  was,  the  grade  for  elocu- 
tion was  the  same  as  the  grade  for  shop  work;  shop  work 
counts  one  hour  for  two  and  one-half;  elocution  gets  one  hour 
for  three.  I  accepted  the  situation,  thinking  that  as  true  merit 
will  win  in  the  end,  I  could  attain  my  end  after  a  while.  1 
stood  it  for  two  years,  and  let  them  have  a  taste  of  the  kind  of 
elocution  I  was  serving  up,  and  made  my  protest;  and  now 
elocution  is  on  the  footing  of  all  other  electives — the  same 
footing,  hour  for  hour.  From  now  on  I  anticipate  a  better 
spirit,  a  better  class  of  students,  and  more  of  them.  There  is 
plenty  of  interest  in  elocution.  1  should  have  had  all  1  could 
do  if  1  hadn't  been  walled  in.  Now,  1  am  in  the  open  field, 
and   hope  to  thrive.      1  think   in  Missouri  that  there  has  been 
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very  little  attention  paid  to  delivery,  to  public  speaking,  or 
plain  reading  even,  in  the  public  schools;  and  the  graduates 
of  high  schools  who  come  to  the  University  come  in  the 
"raw,*'  so  far  as  our  mother  tongue  in  spoken  form  is  con- 
cerned.    We  have  a  good  deal  of  talent,  but  it  is  restive. 

Mrs.  Martin:  As  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  I  do  not  wish  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  the 
way  of  awakening  interest  in  elocution  should  pass  wholly 
unnoticed.  I  refer  to  the  Demorest  medal  contests,  which  are 
frequently  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  State  very  much  has  been  done  in  creating  an 
interest  in  that  way  among  students  of  the  common  school; 
and  I  think  there  are  others  who  can  bear  witness  to  this. 

Mrs.  Irving:  I  am  very  glad  that  I  can  say  honestly  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  awakening,  not  only  in  the  city  in  which 
I  live,  but  also  in  the  other  towns  in  Northern  Ohio  in  regard 
to  oratorical  societies  and  oratorical  and  debating  clubs.  The 
secret  societies,  or  fraternities,  as  they  are  usually  termed  in 
Toledo,  have  spent  most  of  the  time  this  year  in  that  way, 
their  meetings  being  almost  entirely  so  taken  up.  I  have  had 
that  assurance  from  several  members,  that  thev  alwavs  debate 
at  every  meeting,  and  so  much  enthusiasm  is  aroused  that 
sometimes,  either  by  conmion  consent  or  by  vote,  the  debates 
are  allowed  to  go  on  and  take  up  time  that  is  usually  allotted 
to  something  else.  I  think  that  speaks  very  well  for  the 
interest  that  the  young  people  are  taking  in  it  who  belong  to 
the  fraternities.  There  have  been  a  great  many  contests;  and 
in  one  town  1  know  of  in  Northern  Ohio  this  has  necessitated 
the  persons  taking  part  in  those  contests  to  take  some  instruc- 
tion in  elocution.  I  believe  all  the  teachers  throughout  the 
northern  j)art  of  Ohio  will  testify  that  their  pupils  are  creating 
a  lively  interest  in  that  direction. 

Miss  Axford:  I  think  there  is  one  way  of  reaching  Super- 
intendents and  members  of  School  Boards  that  has  not  been 
mentioned, —  to  interest  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
that  work.  [Applause.]  In  the  college  wliere  I  am  teaching 
I  have  interested  quite  a  large  number  of  the  public  school 
teachers,  having  perhaps  five  or  six  in  the  small  town;  and  the 
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superintendent  of  the  schools  objected;  several  of  the  teachers 
told  ine  he  objected  seriously  to  their  taking  'lessons  in  elocu- 
tion; but  finally  he  has  become  interested,  and  goes  to  our 
entertainments;  and  gradually,  after  a  year's  effort,  they  have 
introduced  my  work  as  I  have  given  it  to  them,  to  their  pupils; 
and  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  as  well  as  others,  with 
the  Superintendent,  have  at  last  become  interested.  That  is 
what  I  have  done  in  South  Dakota,  in  a  State  where  there  have 
been  but  few  teachers  of  elocution. 

President  Trueblood:  Another  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  far  West  in  our  Convention  —  to  come 
here  from  Dakota. 

Miss  Newens:  Relative  to  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  the  teaching 
of  plain  reading  in  the  public  schools,  from  my  observation 
and  experience  I  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  is 
most  neglected  throughout  all  our  public  schools;  and  it  is  a 
subject  that  is  not  graded  as  are  most  of  the  other  subjects  in 
the  schools.  For  instance,  the  students  in  the  high  school  are 
not  held  responsible  for  any  particular  work  which  they  have 
done  in  reading  in  the  lower  grades.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
work  in  plain  reading  were  done  with  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  and  if  the  teachers,  or  the  Superinten- 
dent, can  be  pursuaded  to  have  some  one  who  is  efficient  in 
this  line  teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  I  think  that  would  be  a  foundation  for  the  work; 
because,  as  has  been  suggested  a  moment  ago,  so  many  of  the 
students  that  come  to  universities  know  nothing  about  plain 
reading.  The  succession  of  ideas  and  the  right  kind  of 
emphasis  are  the  very  foundations  of  reading;  and  J  think 
that  that  is  one  way  in  which  wc  will  have  to  get  at  it;  that 
the  teachers  shall  associate  together  and  learn  how  to  teach 
reading  in  their  own  grades. 

President  Trueblood:  Our  former  President.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Mackay,  is  with  us  this  morning,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Mackay:  Mr.  President,  I  came  here  to  listen,  with  a 
desire  to  be  instructed;  and  I  have  listened  attentively. 
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I  rise  now  to  ask  for  a  point  of  information:  what  is  meant 
by  **  plain  reading  ?"  I  have  heard  tlie  term  several  times 
this  morning;  1  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant,  what  is 
comprehended  in  the  term — **  plain  reading  ?**  Perhaps  the 
President  can  tell  me. 

President  Trueulood:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
person  that  has  used  that  expression.     Mr.  Ingraham? 

Mr.  Mackay:  In  the  meantime,  while  somebody  is  think- 
ing, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  elocution, 
not  that  the  word  needs  any  defense;  that  question  was  argued 
before  the  Society,  and  it  was  settled  at  the  very  opening  of 
its  organization  that  the  word  **  elocution  "  was  the  necessary 
word  in  the  English  language  to  cover  the  work  of  this. 
Society,  and  that  the  word  must  be  sustained.  If  it  be 
explained,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  always  sus- 
tains itself.  Elocution  is  the  generic  term;  it  covers  every 
field  of  speech  from  the  lisping  of  the  infant  to  the  highest 
declamation  in  the  greatest  flights  of  oratorv.  The  trouble  is 
with  very  many  people  that  they  hear  the  word,  but  don't 
know  what  it  means;  and  those  with  whom  they  are  talking 
in  many  instances  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed  to  tell 
them  just  what  it  means;  but  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  a 
man  who  asks  you  "What  is  elocution?"  and  who  says,  "I 
don't  believe  in  elocution,"  is  simply  to  tell  him  that  the  word 
means  "to  speak  out" — that's  all  I  And  that  we  begin  to  speak 
out  as  early  as  our  mothers  can  make  us  speak  out.  You  have 
only  to  think  that  every  language  must  have  a  technique. 
What  is  the  technique  of  the  English  language?  It  is  the 
formulated  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  presenting  thought 
and  sensation.  Where  does  it  begin?  With  the  mother,  with 
the  babe  on  her  knee;  and  you  all  know,  undoubtedly,  that 
scene — very  many  of  you — how  carefully  the  mother  works, 
how  earnestly  she  tries  when  the  little  innocent  is  only  three 
or  four  months  old  to  make  it  smile;  pats  it  on  one  cheek,  then 
on  the  other,  pulls  its  chin  down  and  smiles  herself!  At  last 
the  little  baby  smiles,  in  imitation  of  the  mother's  smile;  and 
she  rushes  to  the  door:  "Oh,  John,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
the  baby  to-day!  He  laughed!"  Then  she  goes  to  work  upon 
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language.  She  commences  with  teaching  it  to  say — well,  it  is 
a  question  whether  she  teaches  it  to  say  "mama"  first,  or 
"papa;"  but  I  think  she  usually  begins  with  "mama."  She 
watches.  She  says  "mamal"  what  is  she  doing?  Working  the 
vocal  organs  that  the  eyes  of  the  infant  may  see  their  action, 
and  by  its  inherent  power  imitate  them;  and  it  does  imitate; 
and  then  at  last  the  baby  says,  "mama!"  And  the  mother  at 
night  again  rushes  to  the  door  and  says:  "Oh,  you  sliould  have 
heard  baby  to-day.  Baby  did  talk."  "Probably  said  *mama;* 
Why  didn't  you  teach  it  to  say  'daddy'?"  That's  what  daddy 
says — selfishness  in  the  institution  crops  out  on  both  sides 
then!  As  soon  as  she  has  taught  the  pet  to  express  his  sensa- 
tions in  a  fairly  intelligible  manner,  it  seems  as  if  the  articula- 
tion, that  is,  the  formulation,  or  the  technique  of  speech  is  then 
left  to  chance.  For,  from  that  time  on  you  find  all  sorts  of 
defects  in  the  technique  of  the  language.  (tO  into  the  theater; 
go  into  the  lecture  hall — anywhere  you  choose:  you  will  find 
them  instantly  announced  through  the  absence  of  power  to 
hear,  or  rather,  understand.  You  hear  the  si)eaker  well 
enough,  but  you  don't  understand  him.  Though  the  tonic 
elements  are  shot  out  with  sufficient  force  to  travel  half  a  mile, 
the  other  elements,  the  sub-tonics,  atonies,  that  require 
absolute  care  on  the  part  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  vocal 
organization,  have  generally  been  neglected.  People  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  "gifts  of  nature." 

Well,  nature  gives  us  a  physique  and  surrounds  us  with  envi- 
ronments; and  upon  the  susceptibility  of  that  physique  will 
depend  its  receptive  qualities;  and  upon  the  j)liability  and 
strength  of  the  nmscle  to  project  will  depend  its  })ower  to 
instruct.  So  the  teacher  ought  first  to  prepare  his  pupils  by 
thorough  practice  in  articulation  and  pronunciation  before  he 
attempts  to  teach  them  "plain  reading" — whatever  that  may 
be.  That  department,  I  find,  is  entirely  neglected  every- 
where. People  are  simply  proud  of  this,  that  they  can  think. 
It  is  a  very  charming  thing  to  be  able  to  think,  very  delight- 
ful thing  to  yourself,  and  an  advantage  to  your  neighbors,  if 
you  can  think;  but  of  what  use  is  thought  unless  you  can  com- 
municate it?  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  us  to  sit  here  listeji- 
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ing  to  a  Chinaman  talking,  no  matter  how  learned  he  was,  if 
he  employed  the  Chinese  language?  Perhaps  you  are  Chinese 
-  T  don't  know — I  am  not  I  The  precepts  of  Confucius,  if 
given  to  us  in  the  Chinese  language  by  a  teacher  of  Confucius* 
philosophy,  would  be  of  no  use  to  us.  Why?  Not  because  the 
Chinese  teacher  would  not  have  thoughts  and  express  them 
with  feeling,  but  because  he  is  talking  to  us  in  a  language  that 
does  not  communicate  to  us  those  thoughts  and  feelings. 
That  is  the  point  for  the  teacher  of  elocution  to  look  after — 
the  power  to  conmiunicate.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
every  child  in  the  world,  if  surrounded  with  proper  environ- 
ments, would  receive  impressions  through  his  susceptible  body, 
and  in  time  would  try  to  give  them  off;  but  you  must  culti- 
vate this  piece  of  machinery;  it  is  that  which  responds  to 
impressions  from  the  environment. 

You  must  cultivate  and  develop  the  technique  of  English 
speech  just  as  you  would  the  technfque  of  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Miss  Overton. 

Miss  Overton:  I  think,  after  a  little  more  experience  in 
this  work,  and  after  my  next  year's  teaching,  I  will  be  better 
al^le  to  sav  sometliimc  to  the  convention. 

President  Trueblood:  We  have  a  few  minutes  left  to  dis- 
cuss the  (juestions,  and  unless  something  very  urgent  is  to  be 
said  further  on  this,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  question:  "What 
standards  of  pronunciation  shall  the  N.  A.  E.  approve?" 

Mr.  Perry:  Sometimes  those  of  us  who  are  in  schools  are 
influenced  bv  the  heads  of  the  institution  with  which  we  are 
connected.  I  suppose  that,  however,  should  not  interfere  too 
much  with  the  decision  of  this  august  body.  The  Interna- 
tional, it  seems  to  ine,  is  about  as  easy  to  settle  a  point  in  the 
student's  mind,  as  any. 

President  Trueblood:  How  many  use  the  International — 
what  proportion  of  this  audience  use  Webster's  International 
Dictionary?     Please  rise. 

Mr.  Scott:  Do  vou  mean  exclusively? 

President  Truefslood:  Not  exclusively.  How  many  here 
use  W'ebster's  International  Dictionary,  more  than  any  other — 
we  will  say?  Vote  stood,  35.     How  many  use  Worcester  more 
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than  any  other?  Vote,  8.  How  many  use  the  Century  more 
than  any  other?  Vote,  4.  How  many  use  the  Standard  more 
than  any  other?  Vote,  8.  Some  were  non-committal  and  did 
not  vote. 

Miss  Wheelkr:  In  the  old  Boston  School  of  Oratory  we 
were  favored  by  having  for  our  teacher  of  orthoepy  Mrs. 
Crozier,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell.  She 
always  assured  us  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  BelTs  own  idea  of  the  use  of  the  sounds,  that  we 
could  almost  always  depend  upon  that  as  being  an  authority 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Rilev:  I  think  that  was  entirely  true  previous  to  the 
last  edition  of  Webster,  or  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
International;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  International  now 
is  closer  to  Prof.  Bell's  idea  than  Worcester.  I  hate  to  differ 
from  Miss  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  would  confirm  the  last  speaker's  judgment  by 
saying  that  I  took  pains  when  the  International  came  out  to 
compare  the  pronunciation  of  a  [)articular  list  of  words  in 
which  the  pronunciations  varied;  and  I  found  that  there  were 
very  few  absolute  differences;  thai  is,  putting  aside  the  differ- 
ences that  come  where  two  or  more  pronounciations  were 
allowed — Webster,  perhaps,  preferring  one,  and  Worcester  the 
other — leaving  those  out  of  the  question,  the  actual  differences 
were  very  small  indeed,  and  not  worth  considering.  As  to 
other  features,  that  is  another  question.  In  regard  to  the 
preference  expressed  by  School  Boards,  it  is  almost  invariably 
for  Webster's  International;  and,  of  course,  we  then  have  to 
use  that.  We  like  Worcester;  we  like  the  Standard  particu- 
larly, but  prefer  Webster. 

President  Trueblood:  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  how 
late  the  dictionary  has  been  brought  out.  Worcester's  has 
been  undergoing  revision.  The  only  trouble  just  now  with 
Worcester  is  that  it  is  not  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Inc.raham:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  narrow  scholar- 
ship which  hampers  itself  by  adherence  to  one  dictionary 
alone.  The  only  standard  of  correct  English  })ronunciation  is 
the  usage  of   the    English   people.     Some  peo])le  say  cahn't; 
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some  say  can*t;  some  say  literatoor;  some  literachure;  some 
say  association;  some  say  assosciation.  Now,  who  is  to  sav 
which  is  proper?  No  Association  has  the  right  to  say;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  usa^e;  and  I  believe  that  no  one  dictionary 
has  summed  up  all  cf  the  knowledge,  all  of  the  authority,  upon 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  high  scholarship  will  compare  the  different  dictionaries, 
and  come  to  its  own  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
There  are  differences  of  pronunciation  in  different  sections; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  where  there  is  a  pronunciation  by 
those  who  have  studied  usage  that  is  backed  up  by  good 
authority,  and  is  the  pronunciation  customarily  used  in  that 
section,  it  is  well  enough  to  allow  that  pronunciation,  if  it  is  a 
scholarlv  one.  To  say  that  because  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
International  pronunciation,  Worcester's  pronunciation,  or  the 
Century  pronunciation,  alone,  without  reference  to  other 
authority,  is  wrong,  is  not  scholarly.  We  don't  follow  that 
procedure  in  other  matters;  why  should  we  in  this  of  pronun- 
ciation? 

Mrs.  Riley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  defend  those  of  us 
who  voted  for  the  International.  The  question  was  put: 
**  How  many  use  the  International  most?" 

Mr.  Inoraham:  I  said  I  stood  up. 

Mrs.  Riley:  1  am  defending  you,  then.  I  think  that  all 
schools  and  libraries  contain  all  the  best  dictionaries;  I  know 
we  use  the  Century,  the  International,  Worcester,  and  the 
Standard.  The  question  was,  which  do  you  use  most?  Our 
pupils,  many  of  them,  going  into  isolated  places  cannot  have 
all  those  dictionaries;  so  they  ask  us  which  to  select;  we  say, 
"We  think  you  had  better  select  the  International  under  those 
circumstances."  All  cannot  have  the  Century:  it  is  very 
expensive. 

Miss  Wheeler:  That  is  a  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  feel 
rather  strongly  u|)on,  this  matter  of  scholarly  pronunciation. 
It  is  one  that  I  encounter  in  the  private  school  where  I  teach, 
where  we  have  pupils  from  all  sections,  each  of  whom  is 
inclined  to  consider  her  pronunciation  the  better  way.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  establish  a  standard,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
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a  Standard  for  every  section;  and  the  tendency,  I  think,  is  to 
break  the  language  up  into  dialects.  That  is  the  case  abroad 
in  many  countries,  and  it  is  carried  to  that  extent  that  the 
different  provinces  cannot  understand  each  other;  because 
their  language  is  so  broken  up  into  dialects;  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  because  each  section  keeps  its  own  pronunciation, 
and  as  time  goes  on  they  vary  more  and  more  from  the  original; 
therefore,  instead  of  speaking  the  one  language,  they  speak 
this,  that  or  the  other  provincial  dialect.  As  stated,  I  think 
there  is  a  like  tendency  in  this  country;  we  have  Western 
speech,  Southern  speech.  New  England  speech,  New  York 
speech,  etc. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  great  things  that  we  ought  to  do  in 
this  Association  when  we  have  cleared  the  way  for  it.  is  to 
establish  a  .standard  of  speech,  just  as  the  French  people  have 
a  standard  for  their  language,  which  is  Parisian  French.  One 
who  is  to  study  the  French  language  does  not  take  up  Canadian 
French,  or  Provincial  French,  but  Parisian  French,  as  sf)oken 
at  their  capital  city.  I  don't  know  whether  English  is  more 
used  at  our  capital  than  anything  else;  but  if  at  some  place  in 
in  our  country  a  standard  of  our  English  speech  here  could  be 
established  it  would  be  highly  desirable.  It  is  very  undesirable 
to  allow  a  different  j)ronunciation  for  each  locality.   [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Severn:  I  think  that  that  word  ** English"  is  used  in 
rather  a  broad  way.  The  English  accent  and  pronunciation 
differs  from  ours;  vet  they  speak  English  over  the  water.  I 
think  the  authority  might  be  the  usage  of  the  best  English  by 
modern  and  recognized  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

President  TRrEBLOou:  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
dictionary  is  a  record,  not  a  leader;  that  dictionaries  mu.st 
record  the  usage  of  the  best  educated  j)eoj)le,  taking  them  as  a 
whole  and  not  en-masse. 

Mrs.  Benti.ev:  1  just  wish  to  say  one  word;  it  was  said 
that  when  James  T.  Fields  visited  the  '*old  country"  that  his 
English  was  so  |)ure  that  they  took  him  for  a  native  of  their 
country  I 

Mr.  Ross:  I  would  not  take  the  time  if  1  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  say,  that   there  should   be   in   our   work  uni- 
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formity,  in  order  to  avoid  a  breaking  up  into  ortlioepical 
provincialisms.  In  order  to  have  uniformity  we  must  have 
conformity;  we  must  conform  to  some  standard  or  standards. 
My  rule  briefly  is  this:  1  say  to  a  pupil,  if  you  conform  to  a 
standard  authority — say  Webster  or  Worcester — either  the  pre- 
ferred or  alternative  pronunciation,  let  it  stand  so.  Don't 
trouble  yourself — or  at  least  I  will  not  trouble  you  in  regard  to 
correcting  that.  I  may  tell  the  pupil  what  I  prefer;  but  there 
are  enough  words  upon  which  they  are  squarely  wrong,  with- 
out troubling  them  as  to  those  for  which  they  have  authority. 
(The  speaker  instanced  pronunciations  of  "compensate,'* 
^'advertisement,"  **isolate,"  etc.) 

Prksidf.nt  Tkuebi.ood:  I  think  that  is  a  good  principle, 
not  to  disturb  the  pupil  if  he  uses  a  good  accent  and  accepted 
pronunciation. 

Mr.  Ross:  When  w^e  have  authority  for  but  one  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word — such  as  **romance,"  for  instance,  we  should 
require  the  correct  pronunciation,  however  unpopular  it 
might  be. 

Mr.  I  no  rah  am:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ross  a  question.  You  say  if 
a  pupil  uses  a  pronunciation  accepted  by  Webster  or  Worces- 
ter, you  don't  disturb  him  in  that.  Why  confine  it  to  those 
two  dictionaries? 

Mr.  Ross:  Because  those  are  dictionaries  in  most  general 
use.  Of  course  speakers  should  not  be  peculiar  in  their  |)ro- 
nunciation;  after  a  while  we  can  accept  other  authorities,  if 
desirable,  as  we  now  accept  Webster  and  Worcester.  But  a 
new  dictionary,  however  much  it  may  commend  itself  to  our 
judgment,  should  be  given  time  to  become  an  established 
authority  amoni:  educators  and  others  before  it  be  allowed  to 
supplant  the  long  recognized  authorities. 

Presidknt  Fruehi.oou:  I  am  sorry  that  the  Committee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here.  That  report,  I  thought, 
was  due  this  morning.  I  don't  know  how  we  will  have  time 
for  it  unless  the  election  of  officers  occupies  less  time  than 
usual. 

Mrs.  Bishop:   If  it  is  in  order,   may  I  ask,  is  this  the  hour 

suggested  after  the  discussion  of  my  paper  on    Tuesday    for 
11 
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those  who  opposed  the  setting  of  a  special  hour  for  settling 
questions  arising  under  that  which  many  of  us  considered 
fundamental?  Is  this  the  hour  suggested  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  further  discussion  then? 

President  Trueblood:  It  is  the  hour  for  that;  but  the 
hour  has  passed  away  on  other  questions. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  I  am  sorry. 

President  Trueblood:  We  are  all  sorry  we  could  not  settle 
a  number  of  questions;  or  spend  more  time  on  this  matter  of 
pronunciation;  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  paper  due  at 
lo  o'clock  is  to  be  given  to  you. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  the 
essayist  of  the  hour,  who,  before  proceeding  to  his  paper, 
remarked: — 

Mr.  Hawn:  If  it  be  true  that  our  art  has  made  a  long  stride 
towards  recognition  during  the  last  two  years,  as  has  been 
claimed  for  it  upon  the  floor  of  this  Convention,  then  I  think 
my  paper  will  unfortunately  be  a  little  untimely.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Buffalo  State  Convention  two  years  ago.  I  had  no 
choice  whatever  in  selecting  my  paper.  1  think  the  Literar}' 
Committee  requested  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hawn  then  read  the  following. 


NEEDKD  REFORMS  IN    ELOCUTIONARY 

INSTRUCTION. 


Henry  Gaines  1 1  awn,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Why  reforms  are  needed. 

What  reforms  are  needed. 

How  to  accomplish  them. 

These  are  the  three  subdivisions  I  wish  to  make  of  my  topic. 

The  very  name  of  our  art  has  become  a  cry  of  alarm,  a 
by-word.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  neglected,  not  appreciated,  it  is  in  positive  disrepute. 

Let  us  look  for  some  evidences  of  this;  they  are  not  far  to 
seek.     If  elocution  be  found  in  a  school  curriculum  at  all,  it 
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will  frequently  be  set  down  under  some  assumed  name,  more 
or  less  disguising  its  character  and  its  purpose.  Notice,  **Aes- 
thetic  Criticism,"  as  at  Princeton;  "Expression,**  "  Interpreta- 
tion," **  Stage  Deportment,"  "  Delsarte,**  and  even  **  Declama- 
tion "  and  •*  Oratory"  are  misleading  terms. 

About  six-tenths  of  the  schools  of  our  land,  aside  from  the 
study  of  rec-^ding  in  the  elementary  grades,  have  no  teaching 
whatever  of  elocution;  and  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
those  that  do,  only  toy  with  it,  make  it  a  pastime,  a  source  of 
entertainment,  or  give  just  enough  attention  to  it  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  a  board  of  regents,  or  the  seeming  dic- 
tates of  fashionable  education.  I  do  not  know  a  school  in  the 
land  which  allots  the  same  time,  the  same  importance  to  it, 
that  is  accorded  to  any  other  study.  Elocution  is  relegated 
to  the  background.  Most  of  you  before  me  can  bear  witness 
to  this,  and  to  more, — you  can  testify  that  you  are  constantly 
told  that  "You  must  not  expect  to  interfere  with  other  studies; 
that  no  more  time  can  be  given  to  the  work,  a  great  sacrifice  is 
being  made  now  when  we  allow  these  classes  to  come  to  you 
for  forty  minutes  every  two  weeks." 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  this  Convention  if 
those  of  us  engaged  in  school  work  would  compare  notes  upon 
this  matter;  making  it  clear  just  what  limitations  and  hin- 
drances are  placed  upon  us  by  the  prevailing  system  of  educa- 
tion. I  shall  take  the  lead  by  declarir^g  that  during  my  five 
years  sojourn  with  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  my 
boys  came  to  me  in  scjuads  of  ten,  once  in  every  two  weeks, 
for  a  forty  minutes  period;  if  a  holiday  intervened,  the  same 
boys  came  once  in  four  weeks;  allowing  a  brief  time  for  the 
dismissal  of  one  class,  the  seating  of  another,  calling  the  roll, 
noting  absentees,  getting  each  boy  to  and  from  the  rostrum, 
by  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  may  concede  that 
each  student  gels  a  three  minute  drill;  said  drill  generally 
meaning  hearing  the  boy  run  through  his  "piece"  to  see  if  he 
has  committed  it.  The  whole  farce  is  fittingly  closed  by 
guessing  at  some  mark  by  which  to  indicate  the  scholarship- - 
(God  save  the  mark  I)  of  the  youth,  for  the  benefit  of  a  trusting 
parent. 
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I  do  not  think  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  I  know  it  is  not. 
I  am  now  teaching  in  a  large  boys'  school  where  my  pupils 
come  to  me  in  classes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  for  a  forty  minute 
exercise,  once  a  month.  Yet,  in  just  such  schools  the  teacher 
of  elocution  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  public  exhibition  as 
often,  say,  as  once  in  two  weeks.  All  of  this  is  not  only  hum- 
buggery,  it  is  an  outrage.  An  insult  to  a  great  art-form  and 
to  its  teachers,  a  direct  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  occurs.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  stu- 
dents so  taught  make  such  poor  showing,  but  that  they  do  no 
worse.  Surely  here  is  a  cause  for  reform  in  elocutionary 
instruction. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  disguised  forms  of  elocution, 
not  only  do  many  of  the  common  schools  and  colleges  avoid 
the  name  of  our  art,  but  our  special  schools  and  private 
teachers  follow,  or  shall  I  say,  set  this  pernicious  example. 
Glance  at  the  advertising  pages  of  any  voice  magazine; 
"School  of  Expression,**  "College  of  Oratory,"  "Delsarte/* 
''Dramatic  Art,'*  "Poses  Plastique,'*  "Physical  Culture,*' 
"Reader,**  "Impersonator,**  ad  nauseum. 

In  many,  a  complete,  in  others,  a  partial  avoidance  of  the 
very  name  of  the  art  they  are  each  and  all  engaged  in  teaching! 
The  little  importance  attached  to  elocution  by  schools  and 
boards  of  education  may  be  considered  merely  as  evidence 
that  it  is  not  appreciated,  but  surely  this  masking  of  its 
instructors  behind  other  names  than  that  of  the  art  itself,  is  a 
tacit  confession  that  it  is  degraded,  and  it  is. 

The  worst  crime  that  has  been  committed  in  many  years 
against  this  great  God-given,  man -developed  art,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  the  following  term,  "the  new  elocution.*'  Aside  from 
being  an  unpardonable  impertinence,  it  is  not  even  good 
rhetoric  as  a  definition.  P^locution  is  primarily,  secondarily 
and  all  the  time  vocal  utterance.  And  whether  we  accept  the 
Biblical  theory  or  the  one  of  evolution,  human  speech  is 
rather  an  ancient  matter,  and  what  is  old  cannot  be  new.  This 
and  all  other  conventions  of  elocutionists  should,  collectively 
and  individually,  discountenance  such  jugglery  on  the  part 
of   this  cult  that  has   arisen.     Let  them    at    least    use   good 
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rhetoric  in  their  choice  of  a  name,  before  without  protest  they 
may  speak  of  their  work  as  being  a  new  method  of  elocution; 
but  even  so,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove  that  every  idea  in 
it  is  as  old  as  civilization.  A  very  just  comment  upon  this 
trickery  appeared  in  Werner's  magazine  some  months  since. 
It  was  simply  an  advertisement  of  a  New  York  elocutionist  who 
advertised  that  he  taught  an  "Antedeluvian  Art,  old  when 
Noah  went  into  the  Ark." 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  the  words  **I)el- 
sarte"  and  "Oratory."  The  employment  of  these  words  is  not 
an  impertinence,  but  they  are  both  misleading.  Delsarte  was 
a  man's  name.  He  could  invent  a  method,  his  disciples  may 
teach  it,  but  to  make  one  man's  name  synonymous  with  the 
word  covering  the  whole  of  vocal  and  physical  expression  is  a 
wrong  to  the  man  and  to  the  art.  Not  only  is  this  done,  but 
by  some,  the  great  master's  name  has  been  made  to  apply 
exclusively  to  a  set  of  exercises,  in  my  opinion,  more  or  less 
puerile,  disconnected  entirely  from  vocal  interpretation,  and  a 
school-miss  mav  thus  sav  to  vou:  *'I  am  studvint;  Elocution 
and  Delsarte;"  in  the  one  case  Delsarte  means  elocution,  in 
the  other,  drill  in  calisthenics.  Why  not  say  the  study  of 
**Marchesi"  or  the  study  of  "Lamperti,"  etc.,  instead  of  the 
study  of  vocal  music?  In  the  name  of  the  great  Delsarte,  I 
protest.  Let  the  disciples  of  this  school,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  employ  the  term  "'new  elocution,"  speak  of  the 
Delsarte  method. 

The  word  **Oratory"  is  objectionable  simply  because  its 
teachers  do  not  allow  the  word  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  any 
two  places. 

One  of  the  special  schools  in  the  country  advertises  as  fol- 
lows: "The  largest  school  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in 
America."  Another  calls  itself  a  school  of  Oratory  «nnd  then 
proceeds  to  explain  that  it  teaches  Elocution,  English,  Phy- 
sical Culture.  Here  are  two  great  schools  openly  asserting,  the 
one,  that  Elocution  is  a  sub-division  of  Oratory,  the  other, 
that  they  are  two  distinct  things.  Notice  "Elocution  and 
Oratory."  There  is  no  use  in  telling  me  that  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  not  new,  it  is  about  as  old  as  our  art,  perhaps;  but  this 
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whole  matter  of  avoidinf(  the  word  Elocution  by  substituting 
ingenious  but  specious  terms,  is  such  a  grievous  wrong  that 
every  earnest  protest  must  be  of  some  weight.  This  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  standing  bravely  by  the  truth  and 
using  the  name  "Association  of  Elocutionists." 

Let  us,  as  individuals,  follow  this  wise  and  dignified 
example.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  efforts  of  our  National 
Association  is  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  and 
yet  we  pose  to-day  as  a  set  of  instructors  teaching  an  art  with 
almost  as  many  names  a,s  there  are  good  teachers  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Clearly  here  is  a  reason  for  denianding  reform;  you 
cannot  teach  an  art  by  denying  it. 

Elocution  means  "a  speaking  out,"  but  the  true  significance 
of  the  word  is  thus  expressed,  "Elocution  has  narrowed  its 
meaning  and  has  broadened  it  to  take  in  gesture,  covering 
bodily  carriage  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  voice."  Here,  then, 
is  the  proper  name  for  our  art.  There  is  no  use  in  contend- 
inir  that  in  the  old  Graeco- Roman  davs  Oratorv  meant  all  of 
this;  we  are  not  living  in  the  days  of  old,  and  the  word  Ora- 
torv has,  in  common  acceptation,  become  so  narrowed,  that 
we  immediately  connect  it  with  the  oration,  the  orator,  and 
neither  the  orator  nor  the  oration  is  the  general  or  most  desir- 
able outcome  of  our  art. 

That  '*  F^locution  "  at  present  stands  for  something  of  much 
less  moment  than  "Oratory,"  I  am  ready  to  admit;  but  that  it 
mav  be  made  to  define  an  art,  which  has  for  its  aim,  and  in  its 
accomplishment  is,  the  highest  human  development,  is  my 
contention. 

A  very  strong  proof  that  elocution  is  in  disrepute  is  evidenced 
by  the  altitude  taken  towards  it  by  the  theatrical  world.  If 
elocution  includes  voice,  enunciation,  j)rc)nunciation.  all  the 
elements  of  vocal  delivery,  bodily  carriage  and  gesture,  the 
greatest  actor  is  only  an  elocutionist,  his  costumes  and  acces- 
sories are  furnished  him.  Yet  the  theatrical  world  dcj)lores 
the  study  of  elocution.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It 
must  be  that  much,  nay,  most  of  our  work  is  badly  done;  or 
is  it  merely  poorlv  learned? 

The  greatest  indication  that  the  art  of  elocution   is  held  in 
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low  esteem,  however,  is  the  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  the 
general  public.  This  is  our  last  Court  of  Appeal,  and  its  ver- 
dict is  apt  to  be  just.  The  cultured  public  endorses  by  every 
sign  of  approval  good  elocution,  but  hears  so  little  of  it,  and 
so  much  of  what  is  really  a  "cruelty  to  animals,"  that  it 
naturally  confounds  the  few  with  the  many.  1  dare  not  repeat 
here  some  of  the  things  said  about  elocution  and  its  exponents. 

Do  you  recall  the  fact  that  Dr.  Franklin  Hooper  in  his  very 
able  address  before  the  N.  A.  E.  two  years  ago,  said  that  an 
eminent  educator  once  spoke  of  elocutionists  as  horned  cattle? 
I  might  tell  you  of  other  titles  that  are  applied  to  us,  such  as 
would  shock  even  a  horned  toad.  I  claim  that  from  the 
evidence  deduced  that  elocution  is  in  disrepute,  and  will  add 
that  we,  its  teachers,  are  responsible  for  its  present  status. 

Hence,  a  cause  for  reform. 

Now  as  to  what  reform: 

We  must  strive  so  to  present  our  study  that  the  institutions 
of  learning  will  attach  more  importance  to  it  and  give  us  more 
time  for  its  development.  Urge  that  the  teacher  of  elocution 
be  selected  as  a  specialist.  Deplore  the  employment  for  such 
positions  of  young  college  graduates  who  have  attracted  some 
little  attention  to  themselves  by  delivering  a  commencement 
oration,  and  who,  while  looking  around  for  their  life's  work, 
may  be  persuaded  to  teach  elocution  for  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Let  us  teach  elocution  pure  and  simple,  and  leave  muscular 
development  to  the  athletic  instructor,  and  grace  of  c.irriage 
to  the  dancing  master.  Do  not  forget,  for  a  ^econd,  that  the 
use  of  the  voice  in  speech^  unaccompanied  by  facial  expression, 
pose  or  gesture,  is  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  art.  This  is  so 
from  the  definition  of  the  word,  and  would  be  so  inidcrsiood 
if  we  taught  elocution,  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  its  only 
legitimate  end,  the  training  of  the  individual  student  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  himself  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
in  all  relations  with  his  fellows,  in  the  most  attractive  manner. 
The  showing  a  man  how  to  portray ///>;/ jYi^  well,  not  I  ago  or 
Romeo  poorly. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  preaching.     To  put  it 
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in  didactic  form;  the  only  desirable,  legitimate  aim  of  elocu- 
tion in  a  scheme  of  education  is  to  perfect  the  student  in  the 
utterance  of  his  own  thought,  in  his  own  tongue,  and  to  enable 
him  to  know  the  thoughts  of  others,  written  or  oral.  Every 
child  that  is  bom  and  who  lives  to  attain  the  age  of  speech,  who 
is  not  dumb,  becomes  an  elocutionist.  Shall  he  be  a  good  one 
or  a  poor  one?  Parents  and  educators  should  be  made  to  .see 
that  this  matter  of  elocution  is  second  only  to  character,  and 
if  rightly  pursued,  makes  character.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
our  social,  intellectual,  spiritual  status  is  gauged  by  our  every- 
dav  elocution.  As  this  is  the  acme  of  culture,  and  the  chief 
means  of  culture's  exhibition  and  transference,  the  art  itself 
should  be  at  the  centre  of  all  education.  Why  do  educators 
simply  skirt  the  edge  of  this  circumfrence?  I  shall  answer  the 
cfuestion.  Because  we  teachers  have  seemingly  lost  sight  our- 
selves of  the  bearing  of  elocution  upon  life.  I  have  said  that 
to  the  ordinary  man,  the  word  Oratory  is  associated  with  the 
orator,  that  is,  with  the  delivery  of  self-evolved  thought  from 
the  public  rostrum. 

Now,  elocution,  in  the  same  way,  has  but  one  significance; 
in  popular  usage  it  stands  for  the  melodramatic  parlor  recita- 
tion, and  the  public  is  not  responsible  for  this  degraded 
conception  of  an  art.  Look  through  the  published  rei)orts  of 
our  National  Association  and  see  how  most  of  our  speakers 
approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  i)ublic  speaker, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  them  deal  with  dramatic  delivery.  We 
discuss  impersonation,  the  development  of  emotion,  dramatic 
presentation,  theatric  pose  or  poise,  pantominje;  the  preacher, 
the  lecturer,  all  dealing  with  public  appearance. 

1  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  boys  who  go  into  business, 
as  compared  with  those  who  enter  the  learned  i)rofessions,  but 
the  formei  must  greatly  exceed  the  latter,  probably  eighty  out 
of  a  hundred.  Not  all  of  these  professions  demand  public 
speakers,  and  not  every  man  who  goes  into  those  that  most 
frecjuently  recpiire  the  orator's  art  is  called  upon  to  employ  it. 
Mow  then  can  we  expect  our  schools  to  give  attention  to  a 
branch  of  culture,  to  a  form  of  study,  for  which  we  make  it 
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appear  that  one  student  in  a  hundred  may  have  some  practical 
use? 

As  for  the  number  of  students  who  aim  to  be  or  who  become 
actors  or  public  readers,  it  were  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion 
will  not  be  one  in  a  thousand.  No,  our  work  is  not  to  teach 
dramatic  delivery,  but  to  teach  oral  En£(lish  to  every  child  in 
the  land  simply  for  the  sake  of  pure  oral  Knglish;  to  the  great 
majority  of  them  for  the  correct  interpretation  to  themselves  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers,  and  to  the  few  that  they 
may  benefit,  uplift  humanity  by  their  public  utterance.  In  the 
matter  therefore  of  claiming  a  place  for  our  art,  of  defining  its 
purpose  and  importance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  "Oh,  reform 
it  altogether." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reformation  of  all  is  needed  in  writing 
better  literature  upon  elocution.  This  surely  is  of  equal  weight 
as  the  reading  of  good  literature  with  it.  A  great  deal  that  is 
published  and  spoken  about  this  art  is  mere  twaddle.  I  have 
listened,  for  hours  at  a  sitting,  to  such  nonsense  that  I  could 
scarcely  contain  myself,  and  now  is  my  opportunity  to  enter 
my  protest.  I  have  heard  grown  men  and  women  preach  the 
doctrine  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  delivery  will 
depend  upon  the  actual  feeling,  the  experiencing  of  the 
emotion.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  elocution  is  not 
an  art;  it  has  no  principles,  may  not  be  imparted.  This 
implies  that  all  we,  as  teachers,  may  do  is  to  Explain  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  just  what  kind  and  what  intensity  of 
emotion  is  to  be  found  in  a  given  line,  make  sure  that  the 
pupil  grasps  it  intellectually,  and  bid  him  feel  it,  and  his 
expression  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  said  feeling. 

It  is  high  time  to  condemn  this  theory.  There  is  such  a 
volume  of  evidence  to  disprove  it.  A  piece  of  chiseled  marble 
may  be  made  such  a  perfect  representation  both  in  its  pose  and 
carved  facial  expression,  that  it  will  interpret  a  given  emotion 
with  much  })recision. 

The  same  may  be  claimed  for  the  inanimate  figures  of  the 
painted  canvas.  Here  we  have  expression,  feeling,  if  you  will, 
but  feeling  produced  by  the  insensate  object  not  in  it.  Surely 
the  living  form  can  present  human  emotion  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  by  pre-arranged  attitude  and  facial  expression.  Logically, 
it  follows,  that  the  voice  too  may  be  made  to  imitate  emotion 
to  the  same  degree. 

Feel  the  emotion  before  you  deliver  it  forsooth  !  What  is 
your  feeling  when  in  the  act  of  reciting  some  comic  selection 
which  has  lost  all  its  humor  to  you?  How  much  are  you  in 
sympathy  with  that  merry  peal  of  laughter  you  are  sending 
forth,  when  you  feel  ashamed  to  be  seen  laughing  at  the  trite 
nonsense? 

How  much  participation  does  the  comedian  have  in  the 
humor  of  his  role,  when  he  faces  his  audience  fresh  from  the 
death-bed  of  wife  or  child?  Are  we  to  feel  faint  when  we  go 
through  the  representation  of  a  swoon  ?  Feel  base  when  por- 
traying a  gross  emotion?  Bury  our  mothers  in  actual  experi- 
ence  every  time  we  interpret  this  human  tragedy?  No,  thank 
God  !  no ! 

That  the  correct  delivery  of  an  emotion  will  effect  the  inter- 
preter as  well  as  the  auditor  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  notice, 
the  emotion  here  is  a  result,  not  the  cause.  Another  way 
of  denying  that  elocution  is  an  art  is,  by  proclaiming  the 
motto  of  those  who  have  discovered  a  new  elocution.  This 
motto  is,  **If  the  mental  action  is  right,  the  expression  will  be 
right."  Why,  not  one  person  in  twenty- five  expresses  his  own 
thoughts  with  propriety  or  precision.  The  wrong  wrought  by 
the  misunderstanding  in  spoken  language  causes  half  the 
heartache  of  the  world.  P^very  element  of  elocution  is  misused 
by  those  who  speak  their  own  thoughts,  volume  too  loud  or 
loo  soft,  pitch  too  high  or  too  low,  (juality  not  at  all  appro- 
priate, time  not  suitable,  stress  too  strong  or  too  weak,  enunci- 
ation, pronunciation,  pause,  eri)phasis,  inflections,  all  wrong. 
And  this  I  repeat  where  the  thought  is  the  speaker's  own,  as 
is  the  emotion;  surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  mental 
action  here.  Noting  the  delivery  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  ministers  in  the  thousand,  I  should  have  to  conclude 
that  the  mental  action  was  not  right;  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  words  they  utter.  I  believe  that  these 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  order  the  Lord  to  **Give  us 
this  dav  our  dailv  bread,"  simplv  because  thev  have  never  been 
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made  to  stop  and  see  that  a  petition  requires  a  sustained  pitch 
of  voice,  and  an  earnest  appeal  the  rising  inflection.  The 
Lord^s  Prayer  is  usually  rendered  as  so  many  clauses  of  justi- 
fiable demand.  Would  that  I  might  linger  and  talk  upon  the 
elocution  of  the  pulpit.  Shall  content  myself  by  saying  that 
the  lukewarmness  of  congregations  today,  nay,  even  the  small 
church  attendance  is  due  largely  to  the  elocution  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel. 

Another  matter  for  reforni  is  the  sillv  nonsense  we  hear 
about  the  necessity  of  living  the  good  life  to  be  enabled  to 
interpret  the  higher  things  in  literature.  If  I  must  live  the 
good  life  to  interpret  good  thoughts,  does  it  not  follow  that  I 
must  live  the  evil  life  to  possess  the  power  to  interpret  the 
bad?  Are  not  some  of  the  greatest  dramatic  artists  people  of 
confessedly  immoral  lives?  I  never  heard  it  claimed  that 
the  dramatic  world  was  noted  for  its  piety.  Wish  it  were  so 
that  only  the  good  could  speak  good  English,  but  villainy 
frequently  clothes  itself  in  excellent  language  and  in  most 
attractive  style. 

I  do  not  myself  claim  to  be  very  spiritual-minded,  but  do 
claim  the  power  of  being  able  to  conceive  and  to  express  some 
noble  emotions.  No,  men  and  women,  elocution  is  an  art 
from  start  to  finish.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  idiot  can 
be  taught  it;  gifts  are  demanded  for  its  proper  accomplish- 
ment, great  gifts,  gifts  of  body,  mind,  heart,  soul;  but  it  does 
mean  that  only  genius  may  dispense  with  a  patient  study  of  its 
principles. 

How  to  accomplish  reforms: 

This  subdivision  is  necessarily  something  of  a  recapitulation. 
Let  us  select  some  name  for  our  art,  and  cling  to  it. 

Explain  our  niethod  and  how  it  differs  from  others. 

Make  elocution  mean  the  good  exj)ression  of  English  in 
every  day  life  rather  than  theatric  interpretation. 

Denounce  a  system. of  education  which  leaves  the  very  tones 
of  the  speaking  voice  to  chance,  environment,  and  yet  claims 
to  educate  every  function  of  the  human. 

Show  that  the  thought  treasury  of  the  world  is  a  sealed 
volume  until  we  learn  how  to  read  it. 
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Disavow  all  that  is  uncanny  and  eerie  in  methods  and  pur- 
pose.    Show  that  like  all  arts  it  has  technique  and  implements. 

Develop  rules  of  propriety  as  to  its  many  forms  of  mani- 
festation. 

Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  impersonation  is  bad  form  in 
the  pulpit.  That  a  man  should  suggest,  not  impersonate  the 
woman,  and  vice  versa;  this  should  apply  to  reading,  recita- 
tion, pantomime,  pose.  What  is  more  ridiculous  than  a  lot  of 
women,  draped  in  pseudo  Greek  gowns,  with  roses  in  their 
hair,  posing  as  the  sea- worn  heroes  of  Tennyson's  Lotus 
Eaters?  Yet  one  of  our  representative  magazines,  some  time 
since,  made  quite  a  feature  of  this  poem  so  illustrated.  What 
earthly  connection  is  there  between  three  girls  standing  in 
a  photographer's  gallery  with  a  bunch  of  paper  oranges  dang- 
ling from  an  imaginary  branch,  the  leading  figure  with  hand 
held  out  as  if  in  appeal,  and  the  legend:  **  'Courage!'  he  said, 
and  pointed  toward  the  land." 

**The  man  of  independent  mind,  he  looks  and  laughs  at  a' 
that." 

Denounce  the  Fourth  of  July  school-boy  oration,  the  exclus- 
ive use  of  the  declamation  as  the  only  kind  to  be  taught  in  a 
common  school. 

Show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  best  literature  is  reflective, 
introspective,  quiet,  absolutely  unfit  for  a  bombastic  delivery 

Insist  upon  the  existence  of  totally  differing  styles  of  deliv- 
ery for  differing  emotions.     The  melodramatic  has  its  use. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  old  style  elocutionist  used  poor 
literature,  and  that  this  more  than  all  else  has  brought  the  art 
into  disfavor.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  this  is  not  true.  The 
generation  preceding  us  used  better  literature  as  a  whole  than 
we  do.  But  they  made  the  same  mistake  that  many  of  us  do. 
They  confined  themselves  largely  to  intensely  impassioned 
discourse.  This  demands  a  combination  of  elocutionary  ele- 
ments, from  enunciation  through  the  whole  list,  absolutely 
contradictory  to  more  peaceful  moods. 

Let  us  select  our  drill  pieces  in  this  order:  Simple,  unemo- 
tional dramatical  statement  or  question,  upward  or  downward 
to  the  fury  of  passion. 
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Do  not  adiuit  for  a  moment  that  the  interpreter's  individual 
temperament  must  be  allowed  to  enter  into  his  rendering  of 
literature  of  another's  composing.  There  is  but  one  proper 
conception  of  another's  thought,  and  that  is  the  one  he 
intended. 

The  kind  of  emotion,  and  the  intensity  of  it,  is  in  your  text. 
Unfortunately,  he  who  is  not  a  thorough  artist  will  permit 
his  own  nature  to  show  in  all  that  he  does,  whether  it  be  Leah 
or  Hamlet.     Yet  surely  we  cannot  admit  that  this  is  allowable. 

Teach  theory  thoroughly;  let  our  pupils  find  reasons  in  it 
for  their  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  good  outline 
for  such  theory: 

Enunciation,  pronunciation,  pause,  emphasis,  inflection, 
rightly  used,  will  give  the  grammatical  meaning  of  any  text  in 
the  world.  It  will  not  give  expression.  A  certain  combina- 
tion and  proportion  of  pitch,  volume,  time,  quality  and  stress, 
will  invariably  give  a  certain  emotion  in  a  certain  intensity. 

The  first  or  grammatical  interpretation  should  be  demanded 
of  the  merest  tyro:  and  lapses  in  this  department  of  the  art  are 
unpardonable. 

In  the  second  division  we  come  to  matters  of  art,  so  delicate, 
so  difficult  of  proper  manipulation  that  their  control  is  well 
worthy  a  life's  study.     So  much  for  vocal  elocution. 

The  physical  part,  it  seenis  to  me,  is  sunjmed  up  in  this,  the 
motive  for  any  bodily  movement  in  interpretation  is  psycho- 
logical. The  body  either  opens  or  closes;  the  thought  is 
either  inward  or  outward,  and  whether  it  opens  or  closes  easily 
or  strongly,  slowly  or  (juickly,  it  follows  an  invariable  law. 

Contend  that  the  recitation  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means. 

Let  us  attempt  to  prove  that  the  chief  thought  is  not  always 
found  in  the  words,  and  that  only  the  art  of  elocution  will 
make  this  implied  meaning  apparent. 

*'  There  she  sat  in  her  rustling'  silk, 

With  (lianu>n(l.s  on  her  wrist, 

And  on  her  brow  a  gleaming  thread 

Of  pearls  and  amethyst. 
*'  A  cheat !  "  "  A  gilded  grief  !  "    I  said, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist" 
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The  thought  of  first  importance  is  not  that  that  woman  in 
all  her  finery  is  "a  cheat,*'  a  **  gilded  grief,"  but  that  I  feel 
the  pity  of  it  all. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  is  heard  all  over  the  land  clamoring  for 
better  English  in  our  systenj  of  education.  Let  us  show  that 
elocution  is  the  closest  possible  study  of  a  language.  Its 
foundation  being  grauimatical  analysis. 

Discountenance  "  baby  cries,'*  **  bird  tones,"  the  chirp  of 
crickets  and  the  grunts  of  swine,  and  other  vocal  imitations  as 
having  the  least  connection  with  the  spoken  thought. 

Let  us  not  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  teachers 
of  other  branches,  by  training  children  to  say  such  trumpery 
as  **  Mos'  all  the  time,  the  hull  year  round,  they  ain't  no  flies 
on  me." 

Be  most  careful  in  your  teaching  of  so-called  dynamic 
reading. 

Be  sure  that  your  tone  color  or  imitative  delivery  suits  the 
idea,  rather  than  the  word. 

"  I  tenderly  laid  my  messajjc 
On  the  music's  outstretched  \vini||s." 

Here  tenderly  means  gently,  not  with  emotional  tenderness. 

**  There's  a  battle  flag  on  a  bayonet. 
Too  close  for  mv  own  true  soldier's  set 
For  pecicc  this  Sunday  morninij." 

Here  the  word  is  peace,  the  thought  is  war. 

I  have  be^n  didactic  in  all  that  I  have  said,  the  most  fre- 
quent word  which  has  reached  you  has  been  the  pronoun  1. 
This  has  been  premeditated.  I  wish  to  stand  for  my  convic- 
tions, and  to  make  no  one  of  you  a  party  to  them  wherein 
they  may  be  wrong.  Surely,  had  I  said  **  we  "  too  often,  you 
would  have  been  given  cause  for  offense;  which  1  Irust  you 
have  not,  if  so,  pardon,  because  I  am  ''over  earnest." 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  for  this  too,  1 
alone  am  responsible.  1  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  phys- 
ical movement  or  facial  expression  exercise  disconnected  from 
an  actuating  thought,  no,  not  so  much  as  the  lifting  of  an 
eyebrow.     I  never  saw  a  pui)il  so  trained,  who,  according  to 
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my  judgment,  placed  the  gesture  or  facial  expression  correctly, 
who  showed  the  right  amount  of  eagerness  or  consternation  by 
this  upraising  of  the  brow,  for  instance. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  given 
me  and  to  ask  vour  honest  criticism  of  what  I  have  said,  and 
to  wish  you  all  success  in  your  missionary  labors.  The  prob- 
lem of  humanity  is  the  seeking  of  communion,  soul  with  soul; 
we  are  never  (luite  understood;  written  and  printed  ideas  are 
often  vague,  pantomime  uncertain;  but  the  spirit  of  God  is  in 
the  spoken  word  for  it  more  nearly  interprets  truth.  May 
your  ministrations  make  it  possible  to  humanity  to  "Catch 
this  truth  and  mark"  to  understand  more  fully  God's  purpose 
to  us-ward. 

DISCUSSION. 


M1.S.S  Wheeler  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  The  reader  of  the  last  paper  said  that  in 
ordinary  conversation  most  people  fail  to  express  themselves 
accurately:  that  is,  as  regards  volume,  stress,  time,  pause, 
inflection,  that  usually  those  were  all  wrong.  I  would  take 
exception  to  that.  It  reminded  me  of  a  little  poem,  "The 
Potential  Bottle  of  Ink,"  where  a  man  "bought  a  potential 
bottle  of  ink,  and  then  sat  himself  down  to  think  of  the 
thoughts  he  ought  to  think."  He  didn't  think  the  thoughts, 
he  only  thought  about  them.  So  I  believe  that  the  speaker 
uiay  not  say  the  words  in  the  way  he  ought  to  say  them;  but 
he  will  say  the  words  in  that  way  which  conforms  with  his  pre- 
dominant mental  state.  He  don't  say  them  in  the  way  we 
believe  he  ought  to,  perhaps,  say  them;  but  he  must  say  them 
in  the  way  that  conforms  with  his  predominant  mental  state; 
therefore,  his  expression  is  true;  it  is  true  to  his  predominant 
inner  state.  Now  if  that  predominant  inner  state  is  the  cause, 
and  the  expression  resultant  from  that  cause  is  not  what  we 
wish  it  to  be,  evidently  we  must  try  to  change  that  inner  state. 
I  believe  we  will  never  do  this  by  external  control  of  words, 
any  more  than  we  will  change  bodily  expression,  and  make  it 
true  bodily  expression  by  external   formal  gesture.     We  must 
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get  at  the  thought;  we  must  change  the  inner  state;  for  every 
expression,  every  inflection,  every  tone  of  voice  must,  when  we 
are  talking,  reveal  our  predominant  mental  state. 

Miss  Wheelkr:  I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
friends  from  Buffalo;  there  are  several  here  who  were  with  us 
in  our  State  Convention,  and  who  there  gave  us  very  valuable 
thoughts,  which  will  be  equally  appreciated  and  valuable  here. 
Mav  we  not  hear  from  them? 

Mrs.  Hume:  It  seems  to  me  we  are  all  more  or  less  like 
pendulums;  we  are  very  apt  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is  necessary  to  sense  both 
extremes  before  we  cap  hit  the  happy  medium.  We  have  rep- 
resentatives here  of  the  extreme  methods  of  teaching  elocution, 
known  respectively  as  the  psycological  teachers  and  the 
mechanical  teachers.  And  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  for  us 
while  we  are  together  to  sense  these  extremes;  but  I  think 
there  is  danger  in  remaining  extreme,  and  in  being  so  devoted 
to  one  idea,  and  following  that  one  idea  so  closely,  that  it 
excludes  the  perception  of  the  good  in  the  opposite  method.  I 
think  there  is  danger  in  becoming  narrow-minded  in  following 
any  one  idea;  but  it  certainly  is  helpful  for  us  to  hear  these 
extreme  ideas,  and  to  discuss  them,  and  find  out  what  is  true 
in  both;  they  certainly  both  have  truth. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Mackay;  we  have  seen  and  heard  altogether  too  little 
of  him  in  this  convention;  and  if  necessary  for  him  to  express 
himself,  I  hope  the  three  minute  limit  will  be  waived. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Mackay:  Madam  C!!hairman,  I  should  be  sorrv  to  take 
up  the  time  of  this  convention  at  present,  for  1  have  been 
talking  before  this  convention  for  something  more  that  seven 
years. 

I  wish  to  say  this:  that  it  is  a  very  great  gratification  to  me 
to  find  to-day  that  there  is  a  body  of  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States  who  have  recognized  that  elocution  is  to-dav  an 
art  and  science;  that  art  is  always  re-j)resenlaticn:  it  cannot 
be  anything  else.  Nature  is  j)resentation,  and  art  is  always 
re-presentation;  and  you  cannot  re-present  anything  without 
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an  underlying  science.  Elocution  therefore  must  have  an 
underlying  science.  What  is  that  underlying  science?  The 
knowledge  of  human  emotions  as  they  are  presented  around 
us  by  the  various  individuals  of  the  human  race.  The  art  con- 
sists of  cxi)ressing,  or  re-presenting  those  emotions.  But  there 
has  long  been  confusion  in  the  Society  with  respect  to  this.  I 
took  occasion  some  years  ago  to  separate  this  word  "  elocution  " 
into  its  proper  branches;  it  has  been  very  much  misunderstood. 
Elocution  is  a  generic  term;  it  covers  everything  in  speech 
from  the  first  lisping  of  the  child  to  the  highest  flights  of 
oratory.  Its  field  is  always  in  nature;  but  the  reader,  the 
reciter,  and  the  actor  stand  always  in  the  fjeld  of  art;  and 
while  the  orator,  or  the  speaker,  all  the  way  from  parlor  con- 
versation up  to  the  highest  flights  of  oratory,  may  be,  must 
be,  s[)eaking  under  impressions,  the  immediate  impressions 
received  from  the  environment,  sustained  through  the  field  of 
memory,  the  reader  and  the  reciter  are  always  speaking  under 
an  environment  limited  by  an  author.  You  readily  perceive 
'  the  fields  are  verv  different. 

In  the  field  of  oratory  a  man  may  give  forth  from  imagina- 
tion until  he  loses  himself,  as  it  is  termed,  in  expressing  great 
feeling,  something  you  call  "soul;"  but  in  the  field  of  reading, 
recitation,  and  acting,  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  author;  for 
the  moment  that  you  do,  you  pass  beyond  the  author,  you 
become  yourself  an  author.  If  you  fall  short  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  author,  then  you  are  simply  a  bad  artist;  but 
you  are  not  in  the  field  of  nature  in  those  lines.  Here  then  is 
a  very  broad  distinction.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  orator? 
The  orator,  having  been  granted  his  facts  and  his  philosophy, 
his  fancy,  imagination,  has  here  a  piece  of  machinery  through 
which  to  express  them.  We  all  know  that  a  person  who  is 
defective  in  vocal  utterance,  no  matter  how  beautiful  his 
thoughts,  cannot  convey  them  orally  to  the  community.  He 
must  depend  upon  writing,  and  so  present  them;  but  the  per- 
son who  is  defective  in  the  machinery  by  which  we  project 
through  articulation  and  pronunciation  thoughts  orally  must 
be  a  failure  at  all  times.     Ciranted  then,  the  hereditament  of 

thought,  the  power  to  perceive,  to  compare,  and  to  deduce — 
12 
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many  people  think  they  are  thinking,  when  they  are  only 
thinking  other  people's  thoughts — it  must  be  admitted  that  to 
perceive,  to  compare,  to  deduce,  is  to  think;  it  is  an  entirely 
mental  process;  how  shall  we  impart  it  by  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  and  vocal  organs,  by  the  action  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  projecting  a  column 
of  air  against  the  vocal  organs,  that  shall  be  after  it  is  pro- 
jected emitted  as  sounds  which  we  call  "words?" 

You  all  know  that  everything  has  its  technique;  and  that  the 
technique  of  the  English  language  is  not  the  technique  of  the 
German  or  French  language.  For  instance,  in  the  French 
language  we  may  say:  (The  speaker  here  gave  a  short  French 
sentence  to  illustrate  the  nasals  peculiar  to  that  language.)  My 
delivery  was  defective  as  to  the  nasal  there;  in  the  French 
speech  that  defect  is  not  found;  but  you  cannot  render  it  with 
the  same  effect  as  they  do.  Now,  the  technique  of  a  language 
is  the  formulated  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  presenting 
thought  through  vocalized  breath;  and  the  student  must  be 
trained.  That  technique  applies  all  the  way  from  the  first 
teachings  of  the  mother  up  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
vocal  organs  for  the  handling  of  the  great  mental  compositions 
which  are  the  impressions  from  environment  through  the  five 
senses,  given  off  by  the  great  composers;  of  whom  Shakespeare 
stands  at  the  head,  whether  you  consider  poetry,  philosophy, 
or  drama. 

To  be  able  to  stand  up  and  talk  clearly  and  so  that  all  shall 
comprehend  every  word  requires  a  positive  drill.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  if  you  can  only  think,  and  open  your  mouth, 
it  will  be  filled.  I  have  listened  to  that  a  thousand  times,  not 
from  pupils  alone,  but  from  lecturers,  from  clergymen,  from 
speakers  in  general:  open  your  mouth  and  it  will  be  filled! 
With  what?  Bad  articulation  and  worse  pronunciation,  all 
the  time  I  [Applause.]  If  this  science  and  art  which  we  are 
pursuing,  and  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  defend  so  long, 
is  worth  defending,  let  us  begin  at  the  first  principles.  Let 
the  teacher  in  the  schools  teach  first  articulation  and  pronun- 
ciation and  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs.  You  cannot 
make  a  child  ten  years  of  age — unless  he  is  a  prodigy — under- 
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stand  Cicero's  oration  before  ihe  Senate:  vou  cannot  make 
him  understand  an  oration  of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay, 
John  C.  Calhoun;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it.  But  you  can 
teach  him  to  pronounce  his  words,  you  can  make  him  develop 
his  tongue,  his  lips,  etc.,  by  giving  them  the  proper  exercise; 
and  if,  when  he  has  trained  the  vocal  machinery  to  do  its  work 
the  teachers  in  mental  development  will  do  their  work,  he  will 
not  only  have  something  to  present,  but  he  will  have  a  piece 
of  machinery  through  which  he  can  so  present  it  that  it  will 
always  be  understood.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pkrrv:  Madam  Chairman,  1  would  call  for  Mrs.  Man- 
ning of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Manninc:  It  is  a  very  difficult  position,  because  I 
.sympathize  with  both  sides  of  this  topic,  and  feel  that  there  is 
in  one  sense  a  wide  distinction — apparently  so.  1  .say  **  appar- 
ently," because  1  be!ieve  it  lies  only  on  the  surface,  simply 
that  the  difference  consists  in  methods  by  which  we  attain  to 
certain  things,  not  in  the  things  themselves.  After  a  few  years 
experience  in  teaching  one  method,  I  tried  another  niethod, 
and  I  find  that  both  are  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
paper  was  a  magnificent  one.  I  can  emphasize  almost  every 
thought  in  it,  as  a  speaker  said  yesterday,  with  both  feet; 
because  it  attacked  so  many  of  the  falsities  in  our  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  think  possibly  that  there  was  a  little  inclina- 
tion to  run  to  the  extreme  along  that  line,  which  might  be 
modified  by  the  other  side.  Evidently  there  is  another  side; 
and  1  myself  am  j^lad  to  have  these  two  sides  brought  up, 
because  I  think  the  search  light  thrown  upon  both  will  enable 
us  after  awhile  to  decide  where  are  the  weak  points  in  each, 
and  the  good  points;  and  the  good  points  we  shall  select  and 
work  upon,  and  the  weak  ones  we  desire  to  ca.st  off.  As  to 
the  extreme  of  Delsarte,  1  think  Mr.  Hawn  put  it  very  clearlv. 
I  think  Delsarte  himself  would  feel  very  much  chagrined  if 
he  could  know  that  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
who  teach  that  particular  system  imagine  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  except  a  scries  of  gymnastics.  I  find  a  deep  philosophy 
underlying  it  that  in  no  way  disputes  the  philosophy  that  under- 
lies the  other  side  of  the  (piestion.  As  a  method  of  drill,  or  exer- 
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cises,  I  think  it  is  valuable  for  certain  students;  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  applicable  to  all.  I  think  that  people  differ,  and 
therefore,  methods  for  their  training  also  differ.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  that  the  older  formulas  that  we  are  better 
acquainted  with,  or  at  least  that  we  knew  before  we  knew 
Delsarte,  also  have  points  of  excellence,  and  they  too,  are 
applicable  to  certain  students.  When  I  find  a  student  that  is 
inclined  to  be  lackadaisical,  and  seems  to  have  no  backbone, 
I  certainly  would  never  give  them  Delsarte  gymnastics,  or 
Delsarte  drill,  to  put  life  in  them.  I  should  give  them  some- 
thing very  much  more  vigorous  than  that.  And  again,  when 
I  find  an  exceedingly  nervous  student,  one  who  never  seems  to 
have  any  self-control, -who  is  too  active,  1  might  give  such  an 
one  Delsarte  drills  to  reduce  that  activity  somewhat,  to  enable 
her  to  get  better  poise.  Of  the  two  methods  I  could  not  say 
which  is  better.  1  think  that  both  have  points  of  excellence, 
and  those  points  should  be  selected;  and  I  think  we  should  be 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere  and  true  to  recognize  the  good 
things  in  one  system  and  the  good  results  that  are  obtained  by 
the  work  of  that  system,  and  the  good  points  in  the  other  as 
well;  that  we  should  try  to  come  to  some  closer — what  shall  I 
call  it? — sympathy,  each  for  the  other;  because. all  are  working 
for  truth,  and  truth  is  many-sided.  It  is  not  all  on  the  one 
side.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Denig:  The  thought  came  to  me,  while  listening  to 
Mrs.  Manning,  of  the  misconceptions  prevalent  in  regard  to 
Delsarte.  To  me  his  philosophy  is,  as  Mrs.  Manning  said,  a 
deep  underlying  one  which  deals  with  pantomime,  and  not  so 
much  with  physical  culture.  I  have  learned  in  later  years  that 
the  physical  culture  which  has  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Delsarte  was  the  f)roduction  of  Mr.  Steele  Mackay,  not  of  Del- 
sarte himself.  I  consider  it  very  valuable,  but  don't  like  to 
hear  the  term  **  Delsarte  gymnastics.'* 

Mrs.  Bkntlev:  After  all,  we  cannot  teach  the  meaning  of 
a  word  thoroughly,  without  teaching  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
that  coined  the  word.  Education  means  the  power  to  do 
something.  Our  schools  believe  they  are  giving  education. 
They  are  making  scholars,  but  not  educated  men  or  women. 
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They  give  knowledge,  but  no  mental  strength.  Our  universi- 
ties, colleges  and  high  schools  year  after  year  graduate  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  who  possess  knowledge,  but  no  power 
with  which  to  use  that  knowledge;  and  too  many  of  our 
would-be  teachers  have  their  mental  granaries  stored  with 
grains  of  knowledge,  but  the  field  of  their  imagination  is  grow- 
ing nothing  except  the  poor  taste  to  sneer  at  what  their  lack 
of  education,  or  power,  unfits  them  to  do.  Please  notice  that 
all  the  things  done  or  expressed  by  man,  are  material  copies 
of  which  his  mental  images  were  the  originals;  and  to  whom 
can  we  go  for  the  cultivation  of  our  imaginations?  I  say,  to 
the  teacher  of  elocution. 

Mr.  Hawn:  In  closing  the  discussion,  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  reply  to  the  first  speaker  who  replied,  that  she  did  not 
catch  my  meaning.  Thus  it  is  again  proven  that  we  don't 
always  utter  our  thoughts  fully  and  clearly.  The  speaker  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  vocal  and  bodily  apparatus  was  united 
in  a  state  of  responsiveness.  That  is  not  the  case  always.  I 
might  tell  a  little  story.  When  I  first  came  North,  we  brought 
with  us  in  our  family  a  negro  woman.  She  said  one  day,  "I 
don't  like  these  here  folks  up  here  nohow !"  I  said,  **  Why, 
what's  the  matter?"  She  said,  ** There  is  that  lady  that  comes 
to  the  house,  when  she  asks  tor  the  butter,  I  feel  like  she  was 
knocking  me  in  the  head;  when  Miss  May  asks  me  for  the 
butter,  I  sort  of  courtesy  and  am  glad  to  hand  ii  to  her." 
One  said  "Mammy,  pass  the  butter,"  using  the  open  infliction; 
it  is  a  polite  request,  which  we  Southern  pc^p'e,  ^oiiietimc:  so- 
called  enemies  to  the  colored  race,  always  use  "Mammy, 
pass  the  butter?"  Our  guest  said  "Pass  the  butter,"  with  the 
final  inflection.  There  was  no  coarseness,  no  meanness  in  it. 
When  I  spoke  to  her  about  it  she  said,  "  I  had  no  idea  of 
doing  anything  but  making  a  recjuest."  It  is  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing had  the  attention  called  to  the  potency  of  a  ceriain  inflec- 
tion and  management  of  the  voice.  We  must  have  these  things 
made  patent  to  us. 

I  have  a  pupil  in  New  York  city  who  cannot  possibly  tell 
whether  the  voice  goes  up,  or  down;  I  have  been  six  months 
trying  to  train  that  voice.     In  running  through  the  musical 
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scale  she  could  not  make  her  voice  reach  within  a  mile  of  a 
tone  at  first;  eventually  she  caught  one  tone,  after  which  for 
the  next  four  or  five  weeks  she  sant(  perfect  seconds  of  tone; 
hut  down  on  the  tenor  corresponding  to  the  scale  she  sang  a 
third  above,  and  does  so  to-day.      It  is  a  problem  to  me. 

Again,  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  speech  defects  from  lisp- 
ing to  stuttering  or  stammering,  in  which  I  did  not  find  the 
ear  was  defective,  and  clearly  a  case  for  training  there.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  personal  contact  with  a  great  many  literary  men; 
one  who  writes  negro  dialect,  wonderful  to  say,  cannot  read  a 
word  of  it.  He  has  thought  it  out,  but  cannot  imitate  or 
deliver  one  word  of  it.  He  has  the  thought  clearly.  There  is  a 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  there.     (Here  the  gaval  fell.) 


INTELLKCTUAL  READINC;. 


Miss  Gertrudk  McMillan,  Washington,  Pa. 


What  is  intellectual  reading?  The  phrase  has  been  so  mis- 
construed and  incorrectly  applied  that  it  is  certainly  time  that 
P^locutionists,  at  least,  should  have  a  better  understanding  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  term. 

Superficial,  uneducated  readers  and  teachers  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  which  is  customarily  bestowed 
upon  elocution,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  the  more  scholarly 
elocutionists  are  sometimes  forced,  it  would  seem,  to  abandon 
this  title  in  order  to  secure  recognition  and  special  distinction. 

There  are  also  many  actors,  readers,  and  other  public 
speakers  who  delight  in  applying  unicpie  expressions  to  their 
methods  of  work  merelv  for  the  sake  of  noveltv. 

Hut  in  the  end,  neither  course  is  justifiable.  Such  methods 
are  not  conducive  to  harmony  among  the  members  of  a  profes- 
sion, and  very  frequently  an  appellation  is  adopted  by  one 
who  finds  in  it  the  expression  of  high  ideals  which  to  another 
means  nothing  more  than  a  fine  sounding  phrase  for  personal 
advertisement.     Such  a  phrase  is  **  intellectual  reading." 

In  discussing  this  subject,  my  object  is,  first,  to  suggest  the 
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question — Are  we  ever  justified  in  using  such  an  expression; 
second,  to  present  some  commonly  accepted  views  of  intel- 
lectual reading,  and  third,  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  real 
significance  of  intellectual  reading. 

Intellectual  reading,  it  would  seem,  could  hardly  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  putting  much  thought  and  study  into  the 
expression  of  the  spoken  word;  and  yet  it  is  a  phrase  so 
frequently  applied  to  all  kinds  of  expression,  that  it  has  lost 
much  of  the  true  meaning.  To  many  persons  it  is  somewhat 
vague,  while  many  scholarly  persons  maintain  that  it  is 
incorrect. 

A  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  Universities  once  said 
to  me,  "What  do  you  mean  by  intellectual  reading?  What 
other  way  is  possible?  To  be  abU  to  read  is  so  suggestive  of 
mental  activity,  that  such  a  phrase,  to  my  niind,  is  quite  as 
anomalous  as  athletic  physical  culture,  or  an  instrumental 
pianist." 

Intellectual  reading  is  frequently  used  as  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive term  for  good  reading.  To  many  the  'Word  intel- 
lectual is  the  highest  type  of  expression.  That  is  very  true. 
It  either  means  much,  or  else  is  far  too  circumscribed  to  stand 
for  finished  interpretation. 

One  of  our  most  capable  teachers  said  to  me:  **  Intellectual 
reading,  when  the  phrase  is  properly  used,  means  reading 
without  sensation:  merely  the  logical  outcome  of  the  author's 
words.  An  advertisement  requires  merely  intellectual  reading. 
All  law  papers  and  wills — in  fact  anything  which  demands 
merely  a  comprehension  of  the  sense — calls  for  nothing  but 
intellectual  reading.  Such  a  term  would  inadequately  describe 
my  methods  of  instruction."  While  another  teacher  assures 
me  that  his  success  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  lays  all  stress 
upon  the  intellectual. 

In  an  article  by  a  prominent  critic  some  months  ago,  gesture 
was  regarded  as  something  quite  apart  from  expression.  "  I 
hate  gesture,"  he  remarked;  "I  like  intellectual  reading." 
Dramatic  critics  are  frequently  guilty  of  such  ignorance,  but 
I  heard  one  of  our  most  accomplished  readers  make  the  same 
statement.     "To  be  purely  an  intellectual  reader  is  my  supreme 
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desire,"  she  said.  "If  it  were  possible,  I  would  like  to  read 
behind  a  stand  large  enough  to  cover  niy  entire  body — except 
my  head-  in  order  that  people  may  feel  I  wish  to  project  only 
the  mentality  of  my  subject.*' 

How  absurd  I  So  natural  is  it  to  look  to  the  body  for  svm- 
pathetic  response  to  the  mind,  that  if  the  speaker  ever  carries 
out  her  intention,  her  audience  will  ])e  constantly  wondering 
if  her  hands  and  body  are  too  large  or  deformed  to  be  seen. 

I  have  heard  many  remarks  similar  to  those  I  have  quoted 
reflecting  on  gesture  as  a  factor  in  expression.  Have  we  not 
three  sides  to  our  nature,  and  must  the  intellectual  predom- 
inate at  the  expense  of  the  physical?  Surely  the  intellectual 
reader  would  not  be  considered  narrow  I 

In  all  human  beings  gesture  is  the  first  manifestation  of 
intellect.  (Even  the  intelligence  of  a  dog  is  gauged  by  his 
actions.)  A  smile,  a  frown,  a  quiver  of  the  lips  are  gestures. 
Why  not  deprecate  all  these  as  well  as  a  movement  of  the 
hand?  It  was  truly  said  by  a  speaker  a  few  days  ago,  that  if 
we  do  not  talk  ourselves,  our  body  talks;  and  more  than  that: 
There  are  times  when  under  the  stress  of  supreme  feeling  we 
are  speechless,  and  gesture  is  our  only  means  of  expression. 
Tennyson  himself  confessed  at  one  time:  **I  would  that  my 
tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 

Do  you  assert  that  bodily  attitude  is  not  indicative  of  the 
mental  state?  Why  speak  then  of  a  stupid  or  intelligent  look- 
ing person?  If  we  do  not  measure  our  opinion  of  intelligence 
by  physical  manifestations,  why  pass  judgment  on  one  who 
walks  with  gaping  mouth,  sunken  chest  and  slouching  steps? 

T'his  article  is  not  intended  for  a  dissertation  on  gesture.  I 
merely  mean  to  ])rotest  against  any  conception  of  intelligent 
reading  which  would  imply  that  gesture  is  the  result  of  mere 
physical  conditions,  and  that  the  body  must  be  considered 
apart  from  the  mind.  Hide  our  bodies  I  Never!  We  should 
be  glad  to  show  how  beautifully  the  thought  may  be  revealed 
through  them.  If  you  desire  to  display  a  superior  order  of 
intelligence,  do  not  say  **I  care  nothing  for  looks;  my  nnnd 
has  no  use  for  this  body;"  but  determine  instead  what  won- 
derful  things  the  mind  can  do  for  your  body.      It  is  sympa- 
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thelic  gesture  that  makes  the  homely  features  seem  a  face 
illumined,  and  the  j^awky,  angular  form  may  assume  majestic 
power  through  physical  ability  to  respond  to  mighty  thought. 

Of  the  influence  of  physical  development  upon  the  intellect, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak.    We  all  realize  the  necessity  for  that. 

One  teacher  says  "Intellectual  reading  means  to  get  the 
thought.  Get  the  thought- -(iet  the  thought  !'*  he  reiterates. 
Well,  after  we  get.it,  what  shall  we  do  with  it?  Giving  is  far 
greater  than  possessing,  and  it  is  how  to  give  so  that  it  may 
reach  our  hearers  in  an  intelligible  manner  that  concerns  us 
most. 

We  number  our  scholars  of  literature  by  the  thousands,  and 
why  are  they  not  interpreters?  Because  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  agents  of  expression  that  must  be  cultivated 
and  kept  in  harmony  with  the  intellect.  It  is  possible,  also, 
to  be  so  thoroughly  absorbed  with  the  thought  alone  that  the 
most  brilliant  may  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  movements 
of  which  they  are  unconscious.  I  recall  a  distinguished 
lecturer  who  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed  with  his  subject  that 
he  was  oblivious  of  his  body,  and,  as  he  seemed  inspired  with 
the  thought—  fairly  glowing  with  enthusiasm — the  audience 
wondered  what  he  meant  to  enforce  by  twining  his  foot  around 
the  leg  of  a  chair  and  pumping  his  arm  up  and  down  in  one 
mechanical  movement. 

One  of  the  readers  I  have  already  (juoted  was  most  charming 
and  intellectual  in  her  vocal  interpretation;  but  her  body  did 
not  respond  to  the  thought  of  the  author,  for  while  speaking 
she  constantly  employed  one  spasmodic  gesture  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

In  a  fine  interpretation  I  recently  heard  of  one  of  Tennyson's 
mo.st  sublime  poems,  the  reading  was  a  revelation,  but  the 
reader  made  no  other  movement  of  the  hand  than  to  open  and 
close  her  fingers  as  if  examining  the  nails.  This  was  not  a 
seemly  manifestation.  In  fact,  lack  of  sufficient  training  in 
bodily  expression  on  her  part  attracted  undue  attention  to 
her  body  from  her  audience. 

These  are  illustrations  of  lack  of  perfect  mental  control, 
and  that  is  the  first  principle  of  intellectual  reading. 
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One  of  the  most  learned  interpretations  I  ever  heard  of  some 
of  Browning's  poems  was  an  address  given  by  a  woman,  who 
for  three  hours  never  changed  the  expression  of  her  face,  was 
awkward  in  manner,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  absolutely  devoid  of 
expression.  She  did  not  thrill  me;  there  was  no  heart  or 
physical  vigor  in  what  she  said;  but  yet  I  received  a  fine  />//^/- 
/^r/2^<i/ conception.  The  thought  was  most  forcibly  impressed 
on  every  one.  I  have  in  mind  another  lecturer  on  literature 
in  one  of  our  leading  colleges.  His  views  on  literature  are 
revelations  to  his  hearers  everywhere,  and  yet  he  drawls  his 
words  and  speaks  in  "a  high  nasal  key  that  belongs  more  fit- 
tini?lv  to  an  intellect  of  very  small  dimensions.  Can  we  say 
these  teachers  are  not  intellectual  readers? 

Authors  are  apother  example  of  intellectual  reading.  If 
they  do  not  understand  the  thought^  who  does?  Yet  what  a 
conglomeration  of  bad  enunciation,  poor  voices,  and  insipid 
expression  do  we  find  when  the  majority  of  these  attempt  to 
interpret  their  own  works !  But  fancy  how  they  would  resent 
the  very  imputation  that  they  could  not  read  intellectually. 

Many  infer  from  the  term  "  intellectual  reading "  that  it 
implies  lack  of  emotion,  and  the  demand  everywhere  is, 
"Give  me  heart  in  what  you  read."  Yes,  but  the  heart  must 
not  run  away  with  the  head!  A  sob  or  tear  never  moves  a 
cultured  audience  unless  there  is  reason  for  it;  neither  grace- 
ful nor  forcible  gesture  has  an  effect  unless  expressing  logical 
thought.  The  true  intellectual  reader  is  the  one  who  has 
mastery  of  body,  heart  and  brain.  The  physical  and  emotive 
natures  should  be  to  the  speaker  what  pen  and  ])aper  are  to 
the  writer — agents — that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  convey 
the  thought. 

Let  us  keep  this  principle  in  mind:  Intellect  must  be  the 
dominating  factor,  but  not  the  only  factor  in  good  inter- 
pretation. 

Intellectual  reading  means  so  much,  that  it  is  but  rarely 
and  with  great  discrimination  the  term  should  be  employed. 
It  has  such  a  broad  and  diversified  meaning,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  style  ourselves  intellectual  readers,  it  is  really  quite 
necessary  to  explain  which  kind  we  are.     It  is  because  of  its 
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indiscriminate  application  that  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  term. 
In  general  usage  a  word  may  have  a  literal  and  an  implied 
meaning,  but  when  made  to  describe  the  detail  technique  of 
an  art,  it  must  have  an  exact  and  limited  significance. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  opposing  originality,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  elocutionists  are  too  fond  of  indulging 
in  glittering  generalities.  Surely  in  seeking  a  uniformity  of 
phraseology  for  the  technique  and  teaching  of  our  art,  the 
first  stej)  is  the  naming  of  the  art  itself. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Wheeler  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Perry;  The  intellect  itself  is  a  small  factor.  There  is 
the  will,  the  imagination  and  the  reason  to  be  considered. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  emotional  side,  which 
comes  from  the  cultivated  imagination.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  literary  readers,  noticeably  the  charming 
paper  of  yesterday.  The  interpreter  comes  in  with  the  will  and 
the  power  to  blend  all  these  factors,  and  in  that  case  as  I 
understand  you  have  the  intellectual  reader.  Those  people 
who  speak  to  us  about  the  intellectual  readers  are  those  who 
give  the  thought  in  its  relationship;  and  those  who  desire 
intellectual  reading  are  those  who  don't  care  to  have  that 
trend  of  thought,  that  unity  of  purpose,  interrupted  by  the 
projection  of  individuality  or  eccentricity.  It  is  a  vital  (jues- 
tion  for  us  to  consider  all  the  factors.  W'e  have  heard  about 
emotion  so  much  that  I  was  sitting  here  wondering  how  many 
members  of  this  convention  have  read  all  the  reports  of  the 
National  organization  since  its  beginning,  and  noticed  all  the 
hours  s])ent  in  discussing  the  various  emotional  phases  of  our 
work.  Of  course  it  is  a  strong  and  expressive  side.  If  we 
would  read  intellectually,  we  must  read  broadly,  keeping  in 
view  the  unity  of  puri)ose  of  the  author's  thought,  together 
with  his  illustration  and  his  imagery,--that  blending  of  all 
which  is  the  flower  and  height  of  our  art,  and  which  is  onlv 
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fully  shown  in  oratory,  which  corresponds  in  speech  to  the 
oratorio  in  music. 

Mrs.  Riley:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Perry  if  1  understood 
hini  to  say  that  will  is  a  department  of  intellect;  and  if  ht 
said  thatj  to  ask  if  he  has  any  authority  for  it? 

Mr.  Perry:  I  think  I  enumerated  the  will  with  the  reason 
and  the  imagination,  and  don't  see  how  any  one  can  be  so  led 
astray  as  not  to  consider  it  a  faculty  of  the  intellect  as  well 
as  the  other.     I  am  glad  the  question  was  asked. 

Miss  Schermer:  I  believe  the  reader  of  the  last  paper 
said,  in  delivering  a  Browning  reading  the  lady  used  no 
expression  in  the  voice,  and  conveyed  the  ideas  of  the  author 
ver}'  thoroughly  and  clearly.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  that 
could  be  done  without  any  expression  of  the  voice? 

Mr.  Mackay:  I  would  simply  say  with  regard  to  the  last 
question,  that  when  a  person  reads  without  any  vocal  expres- 
sion, without  gesticulation,  that  the  words  may  be  just  as  well 
understood  if  read  from  the  dictionary,  that's  all.  You  get  at 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  person  enumerates  them  for 
you;  but  as  the  paper  has  shown  and  proved  in  every  instahce 
where  she  criticised  the  gestures  of  readers,  they  were  defec- 
tive in  their  intellect.  The  intellect-  governs  this  piece  of 
machinery,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  that  at  all. 
You  can't  find  anybody  who  does  not  judge  the  moment  a 
man  or  woman  comes  into  their  presence  as  to  their  intellect. 
Older  speakers  than  I  have  talked  of  this  body  as  a  machine; 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  so  refer  to  it;  so  I  regard  it  purely 
as  a  piece  of  machinery  always  under  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  intellect; — if  the  piece  of  machinery  that  js 
representing  us  does  not  reflect  the  thought,  it  is  because  the 
intellect  is  not  controllinij.  When  the  body  makes  those 
inapj)ropriate  movements,  it  is  because  the  intellect  has  not 
been  trained  to  control  the  body;  that's  all.  Every  particle 
of  this  machine  can  be  trained  to  obev  the  mental  impulse 
exactly.  It  depends  upon  physical  training  as  to  how  the 
intellectuality  of  the  man  n>ay  be  expressed,  and  if  the 
machinery  has  not  been  trained  to  control  the  expression, 
that  expression  will  be  given  under  impulse;  for  all  expression 
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has  to  coine  froui  the  environment,  and  must  produce  either 
mental  elation  or  mental  depression.  Mental  depression  will 
produce  muscular  relaxation;  mental  elation  will  produce 
muscular  tension.  It  must  go  either  one  way  or  the  other; 
and  when  that  person  reading  was  making  the  inappropriate 
movement  spoken  of,  it  was  because  the  mind  was  impressed 
over  the  thing  that  it  was  proposed  to  project,  and  the  body 
was  trying  to  help  it  out,  and  helped  it  under  bad  direction — 
simply  showing  lack  of  mental  government  over  the  body. 
Why,  I  saw  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  United  States  two 
years  ago  in  the  convention  in  New  York,  using  the  index 
hand,  which  everybody  knows  is  used  purely  as  an  intellectual 
gesture,  for  it  is  always  noting,  although  the  hand  of  suppli- 
cation, or  the  hand  of  rejection  may  be  emphasized  by  the 
other;  yet  the  noting  hand  cannot  be  emphasized  by  the  other. 
It  is  emphasized  by  its  own  action  through  a  short  circle  of 
the  wrist,  the  person  meanwhile  noting  "  Firstly,"  "  Secondly," 
"Thirdly,"  etc.;  but  no  man  ever  under  intellectual  direction 
stands  up  and  says,  "Firstly,"  "Secondly,**  or  "Thirdly," 
etc.  (illustrating  manner  of  gesture;)  yet  this  teacher  did  in 
that  convention,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  his  intel- 
lect just  at  that  time  had  gone  a  fishing,  or  he  was  under  very 
strong  emotional  excitement. 

There  are  times  when  the  sensation  that  permeates  this 
body  is  so  great  that  the  reasoning  faculty  is  suppressed. 
It  fails  to  perceive;  it  fails  to  compare;  it  fails  to  deduce; 
but  the  sensation  goes  on  moving  the  machinery,  as  in 
fainting  and  epilepsy. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  right  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  want  to  speak  of  something  mentioned  in 
the  paper  though  not  directly  connected  with  a  criticism  of 
intellectual  reading.  As  a  sort  of  digression  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  been  absent  from  the  last  two  or  three  conventions, 
and  possibly  am  better  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  which 
this  body  has  made  along  the  lines  of  general  ex])ression  than 
I  should  be  had  1  been  present  at  all  of  them.  I  am  highly 
gratified  with  the  j)rogress  made,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
one  thing  still  lacking.     Possibly  this  is  something  that  should 
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be  introduced  as  a  suggestion  along  the  line  of  new  business. 
The  reader  of  the  last  paper  touched  lightly  upon  it  in  criti- 
cism of  public  readers  and  public  lecturers.  It  is  this:  I 
think  this  convention  fails  in  one  of  its  most  important  duties 
if  it  fails  to  be  a  critic  of  the  public  reader.  1  think  this  lies 
close  to  our  hearts,  though  possibly  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  speak  of  it  in  convention.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
department  of  our  work.  The  reader  of  the  paper  criticized 
quite  a  number  of  the  public  readers,  a  sort  of  personal  criti- 
cism allowable  of  course  in  a  paper;  but  what  body  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country  is  as  able  to  properly  criticize  the 
public  reader  as  is  this  body?  What  public  reader  would  pre- 
fer a  little  tender,  lenient  criticism  in  a  newspaper  to  the  just 
and  sympathetic  criticism  that  he  could  obtain  from  a  body 
like  this?  Here  is  the  place.  Wc  criticize  the  papers,  that  is 
to  say  their  contents;  we  criticize  methods  of  teaching.  We 
don*t  criticize  the  manner  of  delivery  of  those  papers,  nor  do 
we  criticize  the  readers  or  the  entertainers.  I  am  sure  they 
are  all  persons  who  desire  criticism,  for  say  what  you  will  the 
public  takes  the  value  of  our  work  in  proportion  as  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  that  teacher  who  can  teach  well  and  practice  badly 
doesn't  stand  well  before  the  public,  simply  because  of  those 
things  that  he  is  unable  to  make  prominent  in  his  practice. 
He  may  have  theory,  but  is  unable  to  make  his  theory  known 
to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  teachers 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  profession,  those  who  are  able 
to  talk  learnedly  upon  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and 
who  in  convention  agree  fully,  at  least  as  to  what  are  the  laws 
governing  expression  or  governing  elocution,  that  they  ought 
to  know,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  correct. 
Where  would  I  find  the  people  who  are  capable  of  criticizing 
me  except  in  this  body? 

Mr.  SiLVERNAii.:  I  understood  Mr.  Mackay  to  speak  of  the 
intellect  as  dominating  the  body.  Does  he  mean  that  solely? 
A  little  later  he  referred  to  the  intellect  as  differentiated  from 
the  emotions.  Does  he  hold  that  what  we  term  the  ** triune 
division,"  the  intellect,  the  sensibility  and  the  will,  are  all 
included  in  the  one  term   intellect?     Does  he  so    apply  the 
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word  intellect?  If  not,  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  get  a 
little  light  upon  this  subject  by  regarding  it  as  only  one  of 
the  phases  of  reading?  Doesn't  the  intellect  predominate  in 
certain  phases  of  intellectual  reading,  as  Mr.  Mackay  says? 
He  spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  showed  mental  tension,  was  it? 
I  didn't  quite  catch  it.  Therg  is  the  triune  law,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  the  intellect,  sensibility  and  the  will.  Of  course 
the  intellect  must  take  precedence,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  of 
them  may  predominate.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  head  tone  as  the  tone  of  the  head,  the  intellectual,  the 
voice  of  thought,  of  logical  analysis  where  the  deductive  is 
predominant.  On  the  other  hand  great  prominence  is  placed 
u^on  the  chest  voice  in  the  expression  of  passion,  feeling.  We 
make  an  impression  upon  an  audience  by  appealing  to  them 
through  that  tone  a  great  deal  more  than  when  you  address 
them  simply  through  the  intellect.  It  was  noticable  that  in 
the  intonation  of  a  piece  or  paragraph,  Wendell  Phillips,  per- 
haps the  gratest  master  of  public  speech,  always  commenced 
in  a  head  tone  and  gradually  developed  a  chest  voice.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  department  of  reading  which  is  to  be 
described  by  the  term  intellectual;  but  to  make  that  apply  to 
all  performances  would  be  a  diluting  and  belittling  of  the 
term. 

Miss  Wheeler:  The  Chairman  has  been  wondering  if  we 
have  a  right  to  use  any  such  term  as  intellectual  reading,  and 
if  it  is  what  was  meant  by  plain  reading  a  little  while  ago. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  The  reader  of  the  paper  spoke  of  one  of  the 
greatest  readers  of  our  country  whose  body  did  a  wrong  thing 
while  he  was  reading.  She  gave  us  an  illustration  of  the  hand 
at  the  side  and  the  leg  twisted  around  the  chair  leg.  As  I 
understood  the  reader--!  thought  I  caught  the  words — she 
said  he  was  so  absorded  by  the  thought  that  he  did  not  think 
of  the  body  at  all;  that  that  was  the  reason  for  his  poor  bodily 
response.  Am  I  correct?  I  would  take  exception  to  that,  in 
that  I  think  if  he  had  thought  of  his  body  while  he  was  ren- 
dering the  thought,  his  expression  would  have  been  more 
untruthful.  It  might  have  been  prettier,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  untruthful.     It  is  the  fastening  of   the   attention 
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upon  the  body,  upon  the  instrument  through  which  we  express 
our  thought  or  feeling  at  the  time  we  are  so  expressing  it  that 
gives  us  false  expression.  The  attention  cannot  be  directed 
with  equal  power  ^o  the  thought  that  is  being  expressed  and  to 
the  instrument  so  expressing  it.  I  should  say  that  the  whole 
trouble  there  was  that  the  reader  had  not  had  proper  physical 
training;  not  gesture  training,  as  we  ordinarily  speak  of  it, 
but  I  mean  by  physical  training  that  which  would  produce 
easy  and  right  co-ordinations  in  the  body.  If  he  had  had 
sufficient  and  due  training  of  that  kind,  then  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  thought  or  emotion,  his  body  would 
instinctively  respond,  he  would  not  ever  have  to  think  of  it. 
In  the  degree  that  I  as  I  stand  before  you,  think  of  my  body 
as  a  whole,  my  hand,  my  eye,  any  part  of  my  body,  in  that 
degree  is  my  attention  taken  from  what  1  am  saying  to  you 
and  given  to  the  manner  of  saying  it;  and  of  course  necessarily 
the  expression  becomes  untrue.  Hence  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing in  childhood,  as  Mr.  Mackay  suggested.  I  believe  you 
cannot  have  too  much  physical  training  that  will  produce 
exactly  these  right  co-ordinations. 

Mr.  Mackay:  May  I  answer  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke, 
who  asked  w^hat  I  njeant  by  emotion  and  intellect?  If  1  may 
answer  the  question  I  would  say  that  I  should  hold  thai  the 
will  power  and  the  intellect  are  the  outcome  of  mental  equi- 
librium; that  what  we  call  emotion  is  the  outcome  of  sensation 
that  enforces  mental  action,  the  power  to  perceive,  the  power 
to  deduce;  that  those  are  emotions.  I  hold  there  is  but  one 
passion  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  all  the  exterior  actions 
or  emotions  are  the  result  of  sensations  in  action. 

Mrs.  Dk  Vol:  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  saying,  **Many 
men  of  many  minds,"  which  I  think  accounts  for  the  different 
ideas  of  the  intellectual  reader.  We  all  know  that  children 
are  now  taught  to  read  by  first  showing  them  the  image,  the 
object,  and  connecting  with  it  the  simple  word  by  pantomime. 
The  child  thus  grasps  the  word  as  a  whole.  My  idea  of  the 
intellectual  reader  is  one  who  sees  words  as  words  without 
having  to  revive  the  impression  originally  produced  by  each 
svmbol. 
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Miss  Wheeler:  The  first  question  of  the  paper  has  not  been 
answered:     Have  we  any  right  to  use  this  term? 

Miss  McMillan:  My  own  idea  of  intellectual  reading  was 
that  the  brain  should  control,  or  the  reason,  which  I  will  use 
as  a  synonymous  term — that  the  reason  should  control  our 
emotions.  Reason  should  also  control  our  physical  actions. 
That  is  to  me  the  supreuie  idea  of  intellectual  reading,  the 
perfect  mastery  of  body,  heart  and  brain.  At  the  same  time 
I  want  to  confess  to  you  all  how  many  divergent  views  there 
are  of  intellectual  reading.  Perhaps  it  is  because  so  many 
people  have  so  many  different  ideas  that  we  use  it  too  carelessly. 

In  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  I  meant  that 
the  mind  had  not  considered  the  body  enough  before;  that  it 
hadn't  mastered  the  body  before.  Of  course  we  can*t  be 
thinking  of  njore  than  one  thing,  at  a  time  apd  be  perfectly 
intellectual. 

Miss  Schermer:  How  do  you  think,  without  using  any 
expression  in  the  voice,  the  ideas  were  conveyed  very  clearly 
in  this  Browning  lecture? 

Miss  McMillan:  They  were.  They  received  the  idea.  It 
didn't  thrill  me  or  intensely  entertain  me;  but  I  received  the 
finest  idea  of  Browning  that  I  ever  did. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  body  should  do.  I  don't  think  we 
should  speak  so  much  about  emotion  being  the  slave  of  the 
intellect,  or  the  body  being  the  slave  of  the  intellect;  they  are 
partners,  one  must  not  do  anything  without  consulting  the 
other.  That  is  what  I  think  intellectual  reading  should  mean. 
Very  often  we  are  inclined  to  yield  to  intense  feeling,  but 
reason  says  stop,  be  careful,  you  must  not  do  this  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Very  often  under  extreme  excitement  the  body 
wants  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion comes  in.  I  repeat  that  the  intellect  is  not  the  only 
factor;  it  is  the  dominating  factor,  I  might  say  the  dominat- 
ing partner  of  these  three  natures. 

Miss  Schermer:  I  don't  think  my  question  was  answered. 
I  would  like,  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  will  answer,  to 
know  how  without  using  any  expression  in  the  voice,  one 
could  convey  ideas  strongly  and  clearly? 

18 
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Miss  McMillan:  It  was  her  explanation,  her  fine  exi)lana- 
tion  of  the  meaning;  the  same  way  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  words  in  the  dictionary. 

Mr.  Mackay:  You  mean,  not  varied  bv  nnv  change  in 
position. 

There  being  a  few  minutes  remaining  before  the  lime  allot- 
ted to  election  of  officers,  President  TVueblood  called  for 
report  from  the  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Clark  to  con- 
sider formulation  of  principles. 

Mr.  Clark  announced  that  the  Committee  were  Mr.  Silver- 
nail,  Miss  Bruot  and  Miss  Ay  res. 

Mr.  Silvernail,  as  Chairman,  presented  the  report,  as  follows: 

To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutiofjists  : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  drafting  of  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  topics  discussed  in  the  Interpretation 
Section  on  June  27  and  28,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

L  Resolved:  That  in  presenting  a  narrative,  we  deprecate 
the  reproduction  of  the  manner,  either  in  voice  or  action,  of 
a  third  person,  except  when  such  reproduction  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
pa.ssage  on  the  part  of  the  audience:  and  that  when  such 
reproduction  .seems  necessary,  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
suggestive  rather  than  realistic. 

II.  Resolved:  That  to  be  artistic  such  reproduction  must 
not  obscure  the  main  purpose  of  the  selection  as  a  whole;  and 
hence  must  be  subordinate  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

III.  Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association 
this  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  problem  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  one  would  be  justified  in 
representing  as  present  what  is  described  as  having  taken 
place   in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  P.  Silvernail. 
Marie  L.  Bruot. 
Evelyn  Benedict  Avers. 
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Mr.  Silvernail:  I  desire  to  move  that  this  be  taken  up 
seriatim.  1  also  wish  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  intended 
that  this  will  be  placed  in  the  Report  in  connection  with  the 
discussions,  and  in  connection  also  with  the  pri^nted  matter 
which  we  had  before  us  on  the  program  in  that  cc-nnec,tion; 
so  that  it  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  reports  of  the  convention  proceedings  may  happen 
to  fall. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received  for 
consideration,  to  be  acted  upon  seriatim. 

Mr.  Clark  moved  the  adoption  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
report. 

Motion  seconded,  and  upon  request  the  clause  was  read. 

Miss  Denig:  That  to  me  is  misleading  when  you  say  "  Nar- 
rative," and  then  talk  about  a** third  person.*'  I  thought 
this  referred  to  what  was  known  as  monologue,  the  reader 
speaking  in  the  first  person. 

President  Truerlood:  I  understand  that  this  refers  to 
narrative,  or  description.  You  describe  the  acts  of  a  person; 
you  don't  have  to  do  what  you  describe,  is  the  point,  I  think, 
to  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Ross:  1  would  move  that  the  last  word  **  realistic  "  be 
substituted  by  the  word  "imitative."  It  .seems  to  me  that 
would  better  express  the  idea. 

President  Truerlood:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  original  motion  is  before  you.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Mackay:  I  would  ask  whether  tk^  word  "suggestive'* 
does  not  include  the  word  "imitative"  in  idea;  and  how  far 
may  this  imitation  or  suggestion  go  before  it  becomes  a  real- 
ism? Those  are  things  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  very 
clearly  understood  before  we  can  adopt  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
To  say  a  thing  is  "suggestive"  of  course  leaves  it  open  to  the 
dis(retion  of  the  reader  as  to  what  he  considers  suggestive. 
He  might  consider  a  full  imitation  of  the  character  necessary 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  existence  of  the  third  person,  or  of  the 
second  (haracter,  the  first  character  being  the  speaker.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  word  "suggestive"  limited  in  some  way. 
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Miss  Wheeler:  Is  that  too  long  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board? We  need  to  study  every  word  of  that,  and  we  cannot 
keep  it  in  our  memories. 

Mrs.  Tisdale:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  exception  there 
throws  it  open  to  just  where  it  was  before  the  convention  met. 

Mrs.  Riley:  I  think  I  can  agree  with  every  word  in  this 
resolution;  but  I  don*t  want  it  passed.  I  don't  want  it  voted 
•  on  by  the  convention;  because  we  have  not  had  time  to  look 
over  the  whole  field  of  literature,  to  see  whether  it  will  always 
apply,  or  not.  I  deprecate  the  reduction  of  art  materials  to 
hard  and  fast  rules. 

Mrs.  Irving:  I  feel  somewhat  as  the  lady  from  (Chicago  just 
said  (Mrs.  Tisdale)  that  the  clause,  "  except  when  such 
reproduction  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  complete  compre- 
hension of  the  spirit  of  passage,  etc.,  leaves  the  whole  matter 
just  where  it  was  before  this  was  talked  of  at  all. 

President  Trueblood:  The  time  intervening  before  the 
election  of  officers  has  expired.  We  will  have  to  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business,  unless  you  extend  the  time 
for  the  discussion  of  this. 

Mr.  Mackay:  That  virtually  leaves  it  on  the  table  until 
next  year. 

President  Trueblood:  Unless  you  choose  to  bring  it  up 
after  the  election  of  officers,  or  change  the  order  of  the  day 
by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Mr.  Mackay:  Would  the  President  entertain  a  motion? 

President  Trueblood:  1  would. 

Mr.  Mackay:  I  move  the  ([uestion  be  laid  over  till  next 
year;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  convention  have  it  under 
consideration.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  important  (] uestion  to 
be  considered.  The  words  are  very  loose  in  the  resolution. 
It  will  leave  loop-holes  for  getting  out  on  either  side.  I 
therefore  move  it  be  laid  over  until  next  year  for  consideration. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Trueblood:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that 
this  matter  be  laid  over  until  next  year.  I  suppose  that  means 
that  each  member  will  have  a  printed  copy  of  the  resolutions. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
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Mr.  Ci.ark:  1  move  to  amend  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  so  that  the  resolution  shall  read  that  this  mat- 
ter be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  to. report  at  the 
next  convention;  for  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business.  Then  we  shall  l)c  sure  tliat  the  matter  will  come 
before  the  next  convention. 

Presidknt  TurKiJi.ooi):  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  Silver  nail:  This  in  effect  is  not  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  but  to  |)osti)one  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Mackav:  I  think  so  well  of  the  motion  that  has  just 
been  offered  l)v  the  last  speakerj  that  if  my  seconder  will  con- 
sent I  will  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  give 
place  to  the  motion  just  made  that  it  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

President  TRrEHLoon:  Will  you  name  the  number  of  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  Clark:  I  suggested  three. 

Mr.  Mackav:  We  ask  leave  to  withdraw,  the  seconder  con- 
senting. 

Leave  being  granted,  the  question  was  put  on  the  motion 
to  refer  to  committee  of  three,  to  report  at  the  next  conven- 
tion:  and  the  same  carried  unanimously. 

pRE^iDENi    l^RUEULooi):   How  shall  the  conmiittee  be  raised? 

Mr.  Mackav:  When  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  Presi- 
dent appoints. 

President  Trueiu.ood:  The  Chair  would  like  advice  in  the 
matter.  However,  if  you  desire  to  have  me  appoint  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so.      The  announcement  will  be  made  a  little  later. 

The  Convention  then  took  up  election  of  officers.  (See 
report  of  business  transactions.) 
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FRIDAY  EVENING. 


I*KKsn»KNT    P'.I.KCT   H.   M.  Soi'Kw,   I*resiilin|i(. 


President  Truel^lood,  in  a  few  wellcliosen  words,  introdnced  tlie  newly 
elected  President  for  next  year,  Henry  M.  Soper,  of  Chicago,  and  [)re- 
sented  him  with  the  gavel.  I'resi<lent-elect  Soper  responded  ]>y  thanking 
the  Nominating  Committee  and  members  of  the  Convention  for  the  honor 
thus  conferred,  and  promised  more  extended  inaugural  remarks  at  St.  Louis 
next  year.  

RECITALS. 
Thk  Ampitheaire. 


MRS.  BERTHA  KUNZBAKER,  Ne7v   York  City. 

Scenes  from    **  The  Maid  of  OrleanSy'        .         .         .  Schiller. 

MR.  CHARLES  SIMONS. 

first  Honor  Orator  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League. 
iSgS.     Oration— '' fohn  Broiun:' 
M/SS  Ul.  y  HOFFNER  WOOD,  Ne7v    York  City. 

Scene  from  '*  The  .Spanish  Gypsy ^"^        .         .         .  Geori^e  Eliot. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  PKRMANENT  VALUE  OF  DR.    RUSH'S    WORK. 


By  Lii.y  Hoij.iN(;siiea1)  James. 


[The  accompanying  article  was  read  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Kloculionists  at  Cincinnati  June  1898,  hut  by  some  mistake 
the  manuscript  was  lost  and  another  article  by  another  member  was  printed 
with  Mrs.  James'  name  appended,  in  the  regular  repr>rt  of  the  meeting. — 
Kditor.] 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desirini;  to  antaijonize  any 
system.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Rush, 
to  do  so.  Neither  does  Dr.  Rush's  work  need  the  assistance 
of  anv  other  system  in  order  to  ijiye  it  yalue.  It  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  teaching,  that  has  Nature  and  fidelity  to  her  laws  as 
a  working  basis;  it  is  in  sympathy  with  none  the  aim  of  which 
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is  other  than  to  arroinplish  tliehest  results  in  the  most  straight- 
forward and  connnon -.sense  manner. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  study  of  elocution  is  so  seldom 
entered  upon  except  by  persons  who  look  forward  to  making 
it  a  profession,  either  by  teaching  or  by  platform  work.  The 
study  of  elocution  should  form  a  part  of  every  liberal  education, 
or  at  least  those  rudiments  of  it  which  would  enable  everyone 
to  use  his  voice  and  not  abuse  it  and  to  handle  our  noble 
language  with  dignity,  but  without  pedantry.  Teachers  would 
find  their  labors,  arduous  enough  at  all  times,  lightened  bv 
half  if  they  were  masters  of  their  own  organs  and  knew  how  to 
save  themselves.  Whether  the  object,  however,  in  studying 
elocution  is  merely  voice-cultivation  or  the  broader  and  more 
artistic  field  of  interpretation,  the  student  will  find  the  prac- 
tical and  analytic  method  of  Dr.  Rush  of  inestimable  value. 

The  statement  was  once  made  that  Mr.  Murdoch  (whose  name 
is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  Dr.  Rush)  said:  "Voice, 
voice,  voice  !  (xct  voice  and  you  get  everything."  A  greater 
misstatement  was  never  made.  Mr.  Murdoch  claimed,  as  did 
Dr.  Rush,  that  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  express  lan- 
guage of  any  character,  unless  the  voice  was  so  trained  as  to 
respond  to  the  mental  interpretation.  But  no  one  was  ever 
more  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  the  student  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  intellectual  training,  lie  held,  as  any  one 
of  thought  must,  that  nothing  could  be  properly  read  or  spoken 
that  was  not  first  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated.  What 
Mr.  Murdoch  always  maintained  was  that  the  keenest  and  most 
intellectual  appreciation  of  any  form  of  literature  was  of  little 
value  for  the  purpose  of  vocal  presentation,  unless  the  trained 
voice  was  there,  the  readv  servant  of  the  trained  mind.  Any 
student  of  Rush  knows  that  he  emphasized  from  first  to  last 
the  necessity  for  the  mechanical  and  the  intellectual  training 
side  by  side. 

These  premises  would  i)rove  the  mistake  of  a  teacher  who 
was  (pioted  in 'a  recent  article,  as  saying:  ** I  try  to  make  a 
pupil  understand  that  his  voice  must  come  not  so  much  from 
his  larynx  as  from  his  heart."  The  heart  like  the  mind  is  a 
most  important  factor,  but  it  is  not  all-powerful  and  the  little 
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instriiinent  must  play  its  part.  Apropos  of  this  idea,  I  will 
make  a  quotation  from  a  charming  little  voliTme  of  compara- 
tively recent  date, — "The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education." 

"Enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  you  read,  read  naturally,  and 
you  will  read  well,  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
Archbishop  Whateley  teaches  on  the  subject,  in  his  'Elements 
of  Rhetoric*  Similar  advice  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
given  to  a  clumsy,  stiff-jointed  clodhopper  in  regard  to  danc- 
ing: 'Enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  dance  naturally  and 
you  will  dance  well.*  The  more  he  might  epter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  dance,  the  more  he  might  emphasize  his  stiff-jointedness 
and  clodhopperishness.  Of  this  distinguished  advocate  of 
*  natural*  reading  and  speaking,  Mr.  Grant,  writing  in  1835, 
says:  'Oratory  is  not  his  forte;  he  goes  through  his  addresses 
in  so  clumsy  and  inanimate  a  way  that  noble  lords  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  so  befits  him  as  unbroken 
silence.  He  speaks  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  inaudible  to 
those  who  are  any  distance  from  him.  Not  only  is  his  voice 
low  in  its  tones,  but  it  is  unpleasant  from  its  monotony.  In 
his  manner  there  is  not  a  particle  of  life  or  spirit.  You  would 
fancy  his  grace  to  be  half  asleep  while  speaking.  You  see  so 
little  appearance  of  consciousness  about  him  that  you  can 
hardly  help  doubting  whether  his  legs  will  support  him  until 
he  has  finished  his  address.*  The  writer  of  this  justly  says  of 
the  Archbishop*s  writings:  'They  abound  with  evidences  of 
profound  thought,  varied  knowledge,  great  mental  acuteness, 
and  superior  powers  of  reasoning.*  But  his  'natural*  theory 
in  regard  to  speaking  did  not,  it  appears,  avail  with  him,  even 
when  backed  bv  such  abilities.** 

That  Dr.  Rush's  work  is  flawless  I  cannot  claim;  but  what 
pioneer  in  any  art  or  science  gave  at  once  to  the  world  a  per- 
fect method  of  acquiring  that  art?  What  we  can  and  do  claim 
is  that  every  principle  as  set  down  by  Dr.  Rush,  seveilty-one 
years  ago,  is  a  true  principle  and  may  be  verified.  The  few 
things  that  can  be  questioned  are  of  minor  importance.  To 
mv  mind,  these  mistakes  would  not  have  arisen,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  would  not  have  been  perpetuated,  had  Dr. 
Kush  been  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  scientist;  hut  he  never  taught, 
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would  not  do  so,  while  he  ^\TOte  exhaustively.  In  this  he  was 
wiser  than  Delsarte,  who  left  comparatively  nothing  in  writing. 
Dr.  Rush  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  hook,  while  poor  Delsarte 
is  made  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  having  taught  nmch  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  entered  into  his  mind, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  proving  or  of  refuting  because  he 
"made  no  book." 

It  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
valuable  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Rush. 

Almost  all  writers  on  the  subject,  I  think,  accept  Rush's 
classification  of  the  inherent  properties  of  the  voice,  except 
the  very  important  one  that  he  denominates  "abruptness." 
This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  helpful  points  upon  which  he 
treats.  From  it  we  obtain  the  clear,  distinct  opening  or 
radical,  which  is  a  necessity  in  all  clear-cut  language  and 
which  is  quite  different  from  radical  stress.  The  failure  to 
produce  this  radical  is  always  indicative  of  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  one  of  the  salient  points  in  the  Rush  system. 

Those  who  have  glanced  superficially  at  the  Rush  system 
are  wont  to  say  that  he  must  produce  stilted  and  mechanical 
readers,  all  cast  in  the  same  mold  and  without  individuality. 
Is  the  musician  of  necessity  stilted  and  mechanical  because  he 
has  studied  harmony  and  theory?  We  are  dealing  with  an  art 
as  the  nmsician  is,  and  what  art  but  has  the  sure  and  abiding 
foundation  of  mechanism? 

Many  people  fail  to  understand  the  principle  of  the  diatonic 
melody  and  its  notation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  notated 
passages  are  simply  used  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  measuring  the  movements  of  the  voice,  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  arbitrary  readintr.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher, 
in  using  these  illustrations,  should  compel  the  pupil  to  repro- 
duce them  accurately,  as  they  stand.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  voice  be  brought  under  absolute  control.  When  the  ^ar 
is  trained  to  recognize  the  difference  between  monotony  and 
the  agreeable  variety  that  is  i)roduced  by  the  use  of  the  diatonic 
melody,  and  the  voter  trained  to  produce  variety  instead  of 
monotony,  he  will  make  his  own  melody,  which  may  be  quite 
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as  correct  as  the  notation  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  though 
differing  widely  from  it  in  detail. 

Every  cultivated  voice  should  have  a  range  of  at  least  two 
octaves,  and  the  entire  compass  can  be  called  into  requisition 
while  each  individual  concrete  is  kept  within  the  strict  limits 
of  the  diatonic  melody. 

In  reading  recently  a  chapter  on  inflections,  I  noted  the 
follo\ving  passage:  ** But  inflections  nmst  not  be  multiplied, 
lest  delivery  degenerate  into  a  perpetual  singsong.  The  effect 
lies  entirely  in  reproducing  the  same  inflection.  A  drop  of 
water,  falling  constantly,  hollows  a  rock.  A  mediocre  man 
will  employ  twenty  or  thirty  tones.  Mediocrity  is  not  the  too 
little,  but  the  too  much.  *  *  *  Mediocre  speakers  are 
always  seeking  to  enrich  their  inflections,  they  touch  at  every 
range  and  lose  themselves  in  a  multitude  of  intangible 
effects."  Such  a  paragraph  as  this  strikes  a  student  of  Rush 
as  utterly  unreasonable,  and  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  diatonic  melody  would  enable  him  to  refute  it.  Surely 
there  is  no  art  in  that  which  would  counsel  monotony.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Rush  never  advocates  variation  of  pitch 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  change,  but  to  give  vitality 
and  agreeable  effect  to  the  syllables  as  they  fall  upon  the  car. 
One  of  our  most  effective  phrases  of  melody  is  the  i)hrase  of 
the  monotone,  a  phrase  that  may  consist  of  from  two  to  a 
limit  of  five  concretes,  all  having  the  same  radical  pitch;  yet 
the  effect  is  very  far  removed  from  monotony,  but  monotonous 
it  certainly  would  be  if  the  movement  was  carried  farther. 

Diatonic  melody  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  entirely  prac- 
tical elements  in  Dr.  Rush's  work.  Hiram  Corson  most 
beautifully  describes  it  as  **the  choral  atmosi)here  of  sj)eech*' 
and  one  of  its  uses,  when  he  speaks' of  **  A  liglitsomeness  of 
vocal  movement  over  the  subordinate  parts  of  discourse,  such 
as  induces  a  spontaneous  and  unconscious  reduction  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hearers."  Another  feature  of  especial 
importance  is  the  measure  of  speech. 

One  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  almost  every  student  is  the 
tendency  to  follow  so  closely  the  metre  of  poetry  as  to  pro- 
duce monotony.     Another  pernicious  habit  is  that  of  giving 
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equal  value  to  syllables,  and  losintr  entirely  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  so  essential  in  artistic  speech. 

The  careful  application  of  the  principle  of  measure  of 
speech  will  soon  overcome  these  difficulties.  Mr.  Murdoch 
used  to  sav:  "The  verse  manages  you;  you  do  not  manage 
the  verse." 

While  the  two  subjects,  rhythm  and  scansion,  have  nmch 
to  do  with  each  other,  they  are  vet  widely  different.  Scansion 
is  separating  or  cutting  up  a  line,  rhythm  is  welding  and 
making  smooth.  Because  we  divide  language  we  do  not 
change  the  accent  of  words.  Rhythm  belongs  equally  to 
poetry  and  to  prose,  while  scansion  deals  exclusively  with 
poetry.  The  principle  underlying  measure  of  speech  or 
rhythms  is  one  that  is  to  be  found  deep  in  the  nature  of  vocal 
organism,  and  for  this  reason  is,  as  1  have  said,  common  to 
both  poetry  and  prose.  Sir  Joshua  Steele  was  the  first  writer 
to  apply  the  muscular  law  governing  language  distinctly  to 
rhythm,  and  Dr.  Rush  and  Jonathan  Barber  carried  the  work 
on  to  a  practical  issue.  The  close  study  of  the  elements  of 
our  language  and  the  most  careful  and  thorough  development 
of  them  Rush  considered  of  j)rimary  importance.  He  would 
never,  however,  have  countenanced  giving  the  full  value  to 
the  vowel  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  is  so  frequently  done 
in  these  later  days,  as  **victf?;-,"  "act^r,"  etc. 

We  find  no  breathing-exercises  in  Rush's  volume,  and  if  we 
did  they  would  probably  be  of  little  value  to-day,  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  so  much  greater 
and  more  accurate  than  it  was  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 
Much  that  was  conjectured  then  is  a  matter  of  positive  knowl- 
edge now,  and  our  |)hysiologists  working  in  the  light  of 
revealed  nature  can  and  do  give  us  laws  upon  which  to  build. 

Dr.  Rush  has  given  us  no  svstem  of  gesture,  vet  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  us — suj)j)osing  we  had  no  one  else  to  help  us — 
to  fonnulate  for  ourselves  a  method,  if  we  follow  out  his  plan 
of  trusting  to  nature?  As  in  the  case  of  vocal  presentation 
the  voice  must  be  trained  to  do  its  work.  So  with  physical 
expression  every  muscle  in  the  body  must  be  trained  by  study 
and  by  hard  work  to  do  whatever  may  be  recjuired  of  it;  so 
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that  the  mind  may  find  sympathetic  and  ready  agents  with 
which  to  work,  and  the  physical  expression  be  in  harmony 
with  the  vocal. 

At  no  time  should  gesture  overshadow  vocality,  yet  how 
often  do  we  see  a  recitation  rather  than  hear  it.  Not  long 
since  I  was  one  of  an  audience  assembled  to  hear  a  young 
lady  recite.  She  was  a  young  girl  possessed  of  education, 
refinement,  and  supposedly  good  common  sense;  yet  in  the 
recitation  of  a  story  purely  and  entirely  descriptive,  having 
actually  no  dialogue— she  used  so  much  extreme  and  entirely 
unwarrantable  action  that  we  forgot  all  about  the  story  and 
were  only  interested  in  watching  (or  the  next  gesture  and 
wondering  what  more  she  could  do. 

I  find  in  a  volume  written  by  a  most  enthusiastic  Rushite 
the  following  extract,  which  is  abetter  illustration  of  this  over- 
acting in  recitation  than  I  could  possibly  give: 

"The  absurdity  of  mimetic  action  is  well,  illustrated  in  the 
following:  A  popular  reader  of  Boston,  giving  last  season 
VVordsworth*s  *  Daffodils,'  when  she  came  to  the  last  two  lines, 

'And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  Hll.s 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils,' 

put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  with  pleasure  indicated  by  a 
sentimental  flash  of  the  eye  upon  the  audience,  danced  a  few 
graceful  steps  expressive  of  exuberant  joy,  and  bowed  herself 
off  the  platform  amid  the  vociferous  applause  of  the  audience. 
The  reader's  taste  in  this  case  was  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
audience  that  applauded  her.  The  incident  shows  how  great 
the  general  lack  of  taste,  and  the  need  of  the  systematic  study 
of  fitness  in  the  relation  of  thought  to  its  exj)ression." 

The  same  writer  gives  one  other  incident,  tliis  one  being  his 
own  experience. 

•*I  was  once  present,  by  accident,  at  a  lecture  given  by  a 
Delsarte  elocutionary  woman,  and  in  the  course  of  the  lecture 
she  presented  what,  she  said,  would  bo  false  gestures  in  recit- 
ing Whittier's  'Maud  Muller.'  She  then  recited  the  poem 
with,  according  to  her  notions,  true  gestures,  which  were  more 
in  number  than  Cicero  made,  j)erha|)s,  in  his  orations  against 
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Cataline,  or  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  *On  the  Crown/ 
Every  idea  of  the  poem  told  outwardly  on  her  body.  If  a 
woman  in  reading  *  Maud  MuUer/  has  emotions  that  must  find 
vent  in  gesture  and  various  physical  contortions,  she  ought  to 
he  put  under  treatment  that  would  tone  uj)  her  system." 

'I'o  the  plea  that  attention  to  the  positive  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Rush  will  destroy  individuality  and  produce  stiff- 
mannered  speakers,  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  not  a  necessary 
result  anv  more  tlian  amjularitv  and  stiffness  must  be  the  result 
in  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  had  thorough  instruction  and 
l)raclice  in  the  rudiments  or  the  mechanism  of  drawing  and 
painting.  Just  as  the  artist  after  a  while  forgets  the  detail 
of  instruction,  but  instinctively  follows  out  the  laws  of  con- 
struction, perspective,  light  and  shade;  just  so  must  the  speaker 
be  so  sure  of  his  understanding  of  the  elemental,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  mechanical  foundation,  that  in  his  finished  effort,  like 
the  artist,  he  forgets  detail.  We  are  not  furnished  with  a  higher 
and  a  lower  brain  to  no  purpose,  and  the  inferior  properly 
trained  is  not  going  to  desert  us  at  the  important  moment.  It 
was  on  this  careful  analvtic  work  that  Rush  laid  such  stress, 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  he  urges  and  insists  upon  the  higher, 
nay,  the  highest,  intellectual  training. 

It  is  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  everyone  who  takes  up 
the  study  of  Rush  will  become  a  great  speaker.  The  teacher 
can  instruct,  lead  the  way  by  precept  and  by  illustration;  but 
there  must  be  within  the  student  himself,  that  which  no 
instructor  can  impart, — a  (juick  appreciation,  a  ready  assimila- 
lation  and,  above  all,  a  love  for  the  work,  or  the  highest 
results  are  never  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  one  possessed 
of  the  greatest  talent  is  at  a  disadvantage,  lacking  the  careful 
training  of  voice  and  mind  advocated  by  Dr.  Rush. 

J  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  extreme  to  say  that  any- 
one who  is  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  work  he  enters 
upon  and  is  willing  to  give  time  and  energy  to  it,  even  if  he 
has  only  good  taste  and  no  talent,  may  become  a  good  and 
intelligent  speaker  or  reader,  and  that  is  surely  a  great  deal. 

In  everything,  then,  we  find  Rush  pleading  for  nature-  for 
that  which  is  natural;  not  natural  to  vou  and  to  me,  but  for 
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nature  on  a  higher  plane.  Nature's  plan  is  for  perfection  in 
all  things  and  though  we  can  not  hope  to  reach  that  point,  we 
can  work  along  those  lines  which  will  lead  to  at  least  a  part 
realization  of  our  ideals. 

Natural  reading  is  not  necessarily  colloquial  reading  nor 
flippant  reading.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  can  not  be 
read  as  Dickens,  Hugo  and  Kipling  are;  yet  each  may  be 
read  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  so  read  that  artistic  effects  result.  Art  and  nature  must 
work  together.     What  does  the  poet  say? 

"  Art  is  the  child  of  nature;  yes 
Her  diirliug  child,  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face, 
Her  aspect  and  her  attitude; 
All  her  majestic  loveiiuess 
Chahtencd  .ind  softened  anrl  subdued 
Into  a  more  attractive  grace, 
And  with  a  luunan  sense  ind)ued. 
lie  is  the  greatest  artist  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
\Vlu)  follows  nature.     Never  innn. 
As  artist  <»r  as  artisan, 
I'ursuinjj  his  own  fantasies, 
Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please. 
Or  satisfy  our  ntihler  nee(U, 
As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 
In  natures's  footprints,  light  and  fleet. 
And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads." 

1  can  not  do  better  than  to  close  this  very  sketchy  j)aper  by 
quoting  the  words  of  one  of  our  broadest  and  most  progressive 
educators.  Prof  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell.  In  his  essay 
**  The  Aims  of  Literary  Study,"  he  says: 

**  I  will  here  rej)eat  what  I  wrote  and  })ul)lishe(l  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  Let  the  earnest  student  who  knows  that 
good  things  are  diffic  ult  and  who  strives  and  labors  to  realize 
a  lofty  standard  of  vocal  excellence,  if  he  finds  not  the  living 
teacher  who  is  able  to  meet  his  wants,  devote  himself  to  a  rev- 
erential study  of  'The  Piiilosoj)hy  of  the  Human  Voice*  by 
Dr.  Jauies  Rush.  The  analysis  exhibited  in  this  profound 
work  will  satisfy  much  of  the  curiositv  of  him   who  desires  to 
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read  the  history  of  his  voice;  *  for ' — to  adopt  the  words  of 
the  learned  author,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition 
(1827) — *I  feel  assured,  by  the  result  of  the  rigid  method  of 
observation  eniploved  throughout  the  in(|uiry,  that  if  science 
should  ever  come  to  one  consent  on  this  point,  it  will  not 
differ  essentially  from  this  record.  The  world  has  long  asked 
for  light  on  this  subject.  It  may  not  choose  to  accept  it  now; 
but  having  idly  suffered  its  own  opportunity  for  discovery  to 
go  by,  it  must,  under  any  capricious  postponement,  at  last 
receive  it  here.  Truth,  whose  first  steps  should  be  always 
vigorous  and  alone,  is  often  obliged  to  lean  for  support  and 
[)rogress  on  the  arm  of  Tinie,  who  then  only,  when  supporting 
her,  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  wings.' 


»    »T 
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SECTION  I.-METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


MISS  CORA  M.  WHEELER,  Chairmam. 


HIGGINS  HALL. 


Tuesday,  June  27,  1899—9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 


Subject — Criticism  from  the  Teacher's  stand-point.      Recitation   (as  a 
basis  for  criticism),  by  Miss  Frances  Schermer,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler:  Ever  since  the  Association  was  organized 
the  cry  has  been  for  more  practical  work,  work  that  would  be  directly  help- 
ful in  our  teaching,  that  would  assist  us  in  teaching,  that  would  bring  us  to 
establish  certain  tests;  and  it  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  an  actual  recitation  and  actual  criticism.  The 
answer  has  always  been  that  this  was  impracticable;  that  in  the  first  place 
there  was  no  one  who  was  willing  to  be  subjected  to  that  ordeal;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  from  our  members  good,  honest, 
unprejudiced,  unflattering  judgment  and  comment.  I  have  always  depre- 
cated both  of  those  positions.  I  can  not  believe,  I  could  not  believe,  that  in 
an  organization  like  this  assembled  for  honest  work,  made  up  of  such  true 
men  and  women  as  I  know  you  to  be,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  one 
who  would  be  willing  to  be  criticized;  still  further,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  those  who  would  criticize  honestly  and  truthfully.  Those  things  1 
did  not  believe,  and  don't  believe. 

The  one  who  is  willing,  more  than  willing, — who  is  glad  to  present  her 
work  in  the  hope  of  being  benefitted  by  criticism,  has  been  found;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  those  who  will  be  willing  to  criticize  in  the  same  spirit 
of  helpfulness  will  also  be  found. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Miss  Frances  Schermer,  of  Herkimer, 
who  will  recite  a  scene  from  King  Lear,  for  criticism. 

(Miss  Schermer  gave  a  rendition  of  Scene  I,  Act  I.,  of  King  Lear,  begin- 
ning with  Lear's  speech,  "Attend  the  Lords  of  France  and  Burgundy," 
etc.,  and  closing  with  the  exile  or  Kent.) 
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Miss  Wheki.er:  Of  course,  in  criticism  there  are  many  things  to  l»c 
considered,  and  we  should  like  to  consider  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in 
the  half  hour  remaininjj.  'I'he  matter  of  conception,  and  of  rendering, 
should  be  touched  upon,  bearing  respectively  upon  the  thought  and  the 
technique;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  present  will  also  give  some  idea 
of  their  methods  of  criticism,  of  the  adaptation  of  criticism  to  the  stage  of 
development  and  temperament  of  the  pupil,  anything  that  may  be  helpful 
to  us,  but  don't,  if  you  please,  refrain  from  giving  a  criticism  on  the  work 
that  has  been  presented.  It  is  for  that  that  it  has  been  given;  I  assure  you 
that  you  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  The  reciter  will  take  it  as  a 
favor,  and  she  will  i)e  disappointed  if  she  does  not  receive  your  honest, 
candid  and  critical  judgment  in  the  matter.  We  know  there  will  be  no 
animus  in  anything  that  i;^  said;  and  she  welcomes  good,  honest,  sincere 
criticism.     I  hope  you  will  speak  your  minds  freely. 

Mr.  J.  r.  SiLVERNAiL,  Rochester:  It  is  said  that  the  "last  shall  be  first." 
Being  the  last  comer,  I  want  to  sav  a  word  before  the  discussion  is  closed, 
simply  to  express  my  very  cordial  appreciation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
spirit  that  has  actuated  Miss  Schermer,  the  delightful  natural  manner,  and 
the  beautiful  balance,  and  so  many  other  things  that  I  cannot  say  them  all 
in  the  limited  time  I  want  to  occupy.  Passing  over  the  excellencies,  T  come 
to  certain  suggestions,  rather  than  fault-tinding.  Shakespeare,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  so  beautifully  symmetrical  in  his  form,  the  beautiful  balance  of  phrase 
in  his  lines  being  so  perfect,  that  poetic  fluency  is  almost  unavoidable.  If 
Miss  Schermer  would  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  language,  and  specify  the 
particular  intention  of  the  thought,  picking  out  a  particular  phrase  and  em- 
bodying in  an  individual  word  the  exact  suggestion  of  the  instant  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  it  seems  tt»  me  it  would  give  a  good  deal  more  signifi- 
cance and  force  to  her  reading.  It  is  hard  to  get  pupils  that  you  are  drill- 
ing on  a  play,  or  parts  of  a  play,  to  see  that  that  play  never  has  been 
written.  It  is  n«)t  embodied  in  the  form.  It  is  to  be  now  created  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  its  extemporaneous  impromptu  aspect;  sometimes 
holding  a  word  if  it  is  charged  with  meaning.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  fault  I  should  find,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  Miss  Schermer 
is  to  forget  that  she  has  committed  to  memory,  that  she  has  even  learned  by 
heart;  but  that  now  finding  herself  under  the  circumstances  described  she 
is  moved  to  say  this  particular  thing;  if  she  would  just  intend  the  meaning 
in  her  own  mind  and  heart  a  little  bit  more,  instead  of  quoting  Shakes- 
peare— I  think  I  make  my  meaning  clear — attend  more  to  the  creative 
aspect.  Fluency  is  a  verv  dangerous  thing.  It  is  beautiful  and  artistic 
treatment,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I  would  like  more  of  a  holding  of 
the  word  till  the  idea  speaks  forth.  In  that  unconscionable  stump  oratorv 
of  his  which  has  so  much  nonsense  in  it  that  I  wonder  Carlisle  ever  pub- 
lished it,  lliere  is  one  pregnant  sentence;  it  is  this:  "Hold  thy  tongue  till 
some  meaning  lies  behind  to  set  it  wagging."  So,  with  all  there  is  to  com- 
mend, if  Miss  Schermer  would  remember  that,  to  "hohl  thy  tongue"  any- 
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where,  everywhere,  in  every  sentence,  whatever  man  is  speaking',  whatever 
it  ib  that  is  said, — *"  hold  thy  tongue  till  some  meaning  lies  behind  to  set  it 
wagginvj." 

Miss  SpalI)IN(;,  Rochester:  I  should  like  to  offer  as  a  suggestion,  tK«it 
Miss  Schemier  remove  iier  glasses  when  she  recites,  as  the  light  reflected 
from  the  glasses  spoils  the  expression  of  the  face.  I  thank  Miss  Schemer 
for  her  work;  it  has  been  of  great  beneirt  to  me. 

Mrs.  Riley:  I  rise  simply  to  reinforce  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
regarding  Miss  Schermer's  work.  I  liked  it  as  he  says  he  liked  it;  and  in 
addition,  I  liked  the  lack  of  superfluous  gesture.  I  was  glad  that  she 
omitted  the  effort  to  produce  a  big,  deep,  masculine  voice  in  her  masculine 
characters:  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  grace  and  smoothness  of  the 
whole  effort. 

Now,  1  should  offer  my  suggestive  or  constructive  criticism,  in  this  way: 
1  would  like  Miss  Schermer's  work  to  be  more  specific,  more  differentiated. 
She  has  the  general  line  of  thought,  the  general  emotion;  but  I  want  the 
details  of  the  thought,  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  characterization 
brought  out  more  fully.  This  lack  of  differentiation  is  the  fault  indicated 
in  the  general  resonant  flow  of  tone,  that  general  quality  which  does  not 
express  sharp  thought  lines.  We  feel  the  same  in  her  movements.  Her 
movements  were  graceful,  and  easy;  and  yet  they  were  similar  in  all  places, 
they  had  the  same  general  quality  throughout  the  whole.  We  felt  it  in  her 
characterization;  we  wanted  a  little  more  differentiation  there. 

Now,  how  would  1  have  her  reach  this  that  I  have  indicated?  For  I 
have  no  right  to  tell  her  this  if  I  cannot  make  a  suggestion  to  help  her  to 
accomplish  what  is  suggested. 

I  take  it  that  crticism  has  no  excuse  if  it  does  not  end  by  .showing 
the  pupil  what  she  can  do  to  improve.  I  should  first  ask  Miss  Schermer 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  ])ractice  through  silent  experience,  sitting  quietly 
thinking  about  the  characters  and  trying  to  experience  in  herself  their 
emotions,  to  picture  their  environment,  to  imagine  herself  in  their  places. 
Second,  I  would  have  her  construct  pictures,  definite  images,  of  these 
characters;  and  as  some  great  actor  has  said,  stand  these  images  of  ber 
own  creation  up  l)efore  her  and  tell  them  to  act;  and  while  they  act  let  her 
deepen  the  impressicm  they  have  already  made  upon  her. 

These  two  suggestions  are  all  1  would  make  for  the  present.  I  would 
lie  low  then,  like  "  Brer  Fox'',  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen — and  hear 
her  again  bye  and  bye.  I  want  to  repeat — that  is,  the  teacher  in  me,  yam 
know — to  picture  her  characters  definitely,  watch  them  act,  then  act  like 
them;  and  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  deepening  the  volume  of  enio> 
tion  and  in  realizing  a  keener  conception  of  the  whole  scene,  in  order  that 
her  expression  may  be  more  pointed,  more  differentiated. 

Miss  /achos:  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made;  and  along  the  same  lines  I  would  like  to  say,  that  the  reader 
interested    me  very   much  in  the  differentiation  of   her  characters,  which« 
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akiMMigli  «eedifi|:  sharpness,  were  on  the  right  line  of  development.  She 
suB|»l-y  seeds  aiore  of  the  same  thinfi:,  and  the  exciting  of  the  imagination, 
nihich  is  the  real  creative  power  in  man,  to  bring  out  with  sharpness  a  dear- 
c«t  otttline. 

Let  me  instance  one  or  two  points  which  may  bring  my  criticism  down 
to  a  specific  things;  for  instance,  Regan  and  Goneril,  both  had  too  much 
truthfulness  in  their  tone.  In  the  characters  of  both  of  those  women  deceit 
is  evidenced  by  a  certain  fulsomeness  of  expression.  There  was  a  steadi- 
ness and  truthfulness  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker  which  those  two  women 
never  could  have  had,  and  which  did  not  permit  her  to  differentiate  them 
from  Cordelia  after  she  had  used  that  sweet  and  truthful  tone  for  them. 
Another  point — there  was  a  lack  of  pantomime  in  Cordelia;  Cordelia*s 
enotions  have  been  growing  all  during  this  scene;  she  has  said  little — I 
think  only  a  line — before  she  really  speaks  aloud;  but  her  emotions  have 
been  growing  intensely  as  she  has  observed  her  sisters  and  heard  them 
express  themselves.  That  emotion  will  be  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
torso,  and  in  her  chest  motions;  all  the  deeper  (|ualitics  always  work  from 
the  oenter.  I  commend  the  speaker  especially  becau.se  of  her  gesture, 
which  was  never  offensive,  and  often  very  charming  and  suggestive.  Lear 
is  a  most  difficult  character  for  a  young  woman  to  take.  Lear  changes  and 
grows,  as  you  may  say,  stronger  and  more  intense  from  the  time  Cordelia 
speaks  to  him.  From  that  point  the  speaker  failed  in  her  conception  of 
Lear.  A  bit  of  his  madness  here  comes  forth,  which,  of  course,  has  been 
in  his  brain  always;  but  it  comes  forth,  and  we  see  it  from  there;  his  judg- 
ment is  supplanted  and  that  supplanting  of  the  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
voice  and  posture;  in  the  irascibility  and  lack  of  control,  something  that 
shows  that  his  judgment  is  destroyed,  from  the  time  that  Cordelia  makes 
her  announcement  to  him.  From  that  point  I  would  evidence  a  verv  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  conception  of  Lear. 

Miss  Wheeler:  We  thank  Miss  Zachos  very  much,  and  all  those  who 
have  spoken;  especially  for  making  her  criticism  definite  and  giving  Us 
something  to  work  upon.  I  think  there  might  be  possibly  a  little  differ- 
ence of  conception  as  to  some  of  those  points.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  all 
agree  with  tlje  criticism  on  the  parts  of  Regan  and  (ioneril?  To  my  mind 
deceit  must  be  .somewhat  concealed.  No  woman  in  her  senses  is  going  to 
show  plainly  that  she  is  deceitful;  and  there  are  some  parts  where  there  is  a 
double  action  to  be  performed;  we  have  to  show  one  thing  to  the  audience, 
and  another  to  those  on  the  stage;  a  consumate  actor  can  du  it;  of  course, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do;  but  my  criticism  on  such  a  part 
has  often  been  that  the  deceit  was  shown  too  plainly,  that  it  was  Ux)  alto- 
gether evident;  that  it  was  insincere  and  unnatural,  in  that  it  was  overdrawn. 
I  should  like  to  have  another  word  upon  that,  if  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  conception. 

Mrs.  Rii^y:  Miss  Wheeler,  I  had  noted  to  say  of  those  characters  that 
I  was  greatly  pleased  with  them;    but  I  thought  I  was  taking  too  much 
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time.  I  felt  the  hollowness,  and  the  lack  of  sincerity,  and  the  effort  made 
to  cover  it.  It  seemed  to  me  siie  had  gauged  tiiat  al)out  right,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Miss  Zachos  there. 

Mrs.  HisHoi':  It  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  we  show  some- 
thing of  our  methods  of  criticism.  As  a  teacher  of  gesture — I  suppose  I 
am  called  a  teacher  of  gesture — 1  am  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  deaf,  and 
I  can  only  use  my  eyes;  and  so  using  my  eyes  I  should  take  exception  to 
.some  of  Miss  Schermer's  gestures.  If  I  were  mentally  following  the  text 
and  comparing  it  with  what  she  was  trying  to  represent  through  her  body, 
this  would  be  my  mode  of  criticism,  or  of  gauging  to  myself  the  speaker. 
If  I  had  the  lines  in  mind  and  was  simply  watching  Miss  Schermer,  not 
hearing  her,  when  she  comes  to  the  point  where  the  king  says  that  the 
kingdom  shall  be  divided — I  have  forgotten  just  the  language — the  arm 
came  up  with  a  beautirul  flowing  movement,  and  the  other  arm  here  held 
behind  for  a  moment;  that  would  be  my  key  as  a  teacher  to  reading  Miss 
Schermer's  inner  state,  or  her  c<mceptiou  of  the  King's  feeling  at  that 
moment;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  King,  swayed  by  passsion  to  an 
impetuous  degree,  would  ever  make  that  kind  of  a  response  in  bodily 
movement;  therefore,  1  should  say,  this  student  needs  help  right  there.  She 
must  get  a  different  conception;  she  perhaps  now  possesses  the  idea  of  the 
King's  being  angry;  but  she  is  not  possessed  by  that  idea.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  possess  our  ideas;  but  we  must  be  pos.sessed  by  them;  and 
if  Miss  Schermer  had  been  po.ssessed  by  the  King's  anger  she  could  not 
have  possibly  made  a  pretty,  flowing  movement  there.  Lear,  I  think, 
never  did  it  in  the  world.  There  was  another  instance  right  along  the  same 
line,  where  my  key  to  her  inner  state  was  not  the  same.  In  the  passage 
where  Kent  in  his  speech  to  the  King  shows  his  sympathy  with  Cordelia — 
I  expect  sympathy  would  be  the  excuse  for  the  movement  there — so  intense 
that  it  really  became  sentimental  in  bodily  expression,  I  doubt  if  Kent  who 
stands  for  the  nobility  of  the  play,  was  ever  sentimental  at  a  time  like  that* 
We  all  know  those  outward  symbols  of  being  somewhat  sentimental;  that 
may  be  .somewhat  strong — but  the  head  was  over  on  one  side,  and  the  hand 
over  on  one  side,  and  the  body  leaning  forward  to  the  King;  whereas,  I 
think  Kent  represents  the  strong,  the  robust  and  vital,  and  would  have  so 
maintained  himself  in  his  attitude  towards  the  King,  even  in  his  pleading; 
so,  of  course,  we  would  again  try  to  help  by  direct  ()uestions  and  indirect 
suggestions  Miss  Schermer  to  gain  pictures,  as  Mrs.  Riley  has  said,  to  sec 
the  actr)rs  and  imitate  them. 

Mr.  S(j1'KR:  Regarding  the  characters,  expressing  or  concealing  deceit, 
this  suggests  itself  to  me,  whether  it  is  nijt  possible  for  characters  to  be 
so  perfect  in  their  assumption  of  what  they  have  in  hand  that  they  can 
deceive  the  very  elect,  and  that  the  hypocrisy  may  be  so  absolute  a  simula- 
tion that  it  deceives  all. 

Mrs.  Irvinc:  In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Miss  Zachos — 1  quite  agree 
with  her  as  to  the  difference  there  should  be  in  the  voices  of  the  characters. 
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I  think  that  in  these  three  women  we  Hnd  the  one  woman,  the  oldest 
daughter,  like  her  father;  and  that  her  voice  should  partake  more  of  the 
cjuality  that  Lear's  voice  has;  and  that  Cordelia's,  the  younger  daughtes'r, 
should  be  the  softest  voice  of  all;  and  the  other  one,  between  the  two. 
There  should  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  voices  corresponding  to 
the  differing  natures  of  the  three  women.  We  never  think  of  Cordelia  as 
being  like  her  father.  We  always  think,  as  we  study  that  character,  that 
she  must  be  like  her  mother.  As  to  gesture,  I  want  to  say  one  word  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  for  Lear,  and  the  gesture  for  Lear.  I  think,  with 
Mrs,  Bishop,  that  Lear  would  be  more  demonstrative  in  straight  lines, 
rather  than  curved  lines.  When  we  think  of  Lear  we  think  of  clenched 
hands,  not  of  half-clenched  hands.  That  is  not  a  clenched  hand  (illustrt  t- 
ing);  that  is  a  clenched  hand  (illustrating).  And  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  whether  the  thumb  is  there,  or  whether  it  is  here.  And 
so,  in  the  position  that  she  took  twice  with  the  hand  behind  her,  I  hardly 
think  that  Lear  in  this  expression  of  thought  would  ever  stand  with  hands 
behind  him;  his  hands  were  too  necessary  to  his  expression  to  be  placed 
behind  him  when  uttering  such  sentiments. 

Miss  Denig:  The  lady  who  has  spoken  before  me  has  stolen  the  most  of 
my  thunder.  I  missed  a  certain  purpose  in  the  pantomime  and  the  gestures, 
for  instance,  in  the  position  of  the  feet.  Lear  did  not  stand  out  before  me 
as  a  characterization.  I  don't  know  whether  the  young  lady  intended  it  to 
be  so.  I  also  noticed  the  placing  of  the  arms  behind,  and  I  wondered  what 
was  meant  by  that.  To  me,  the  body  always  says  something,  either  the 
real  or  assumed  emotion.  To  speak  more  specifically,  the  struggle  that 
Lear  must  have  gone  through  after  Cordelia  so  disappointed  him,  the  strug- 
gle between  his  wounded  love  and  pride, — he  being  there  before  his  Court, 
and  not  expecting  this  from  Cordelia — it  seems  to  me  that  the  clenching  of 
the  hand,  the  closing  and  unclosing  of  it^  the  heaving  chest,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently brought  out;  it  seemed  to  me  the  body  should  have  been  more 
strongly  engaged  through  that  scene,  and  it  did  not  quite  reach  me. 

Miss  W'heeler:  The  difference  of  conception  is  a  very  interesting  point; 
but  that,  of  course,  is  greatly  a  matter  of  temperament,  which  affects  the 
individual  conception  of  Regan  and  Goneril  a  great  deal.  To  me,  judging 
as  we  all  must  from  our  own  temperament,  Cordelia  is  simply  frozen  at  first. 
She  is  so  holding  herself  under  control  with  stern  relentlessness  that  it 
.  almost  makes  her  hard,  because  she  feels  so  keenly  the  insincerity  of  the 
other.  I  feel  that  so  strongly  in  my  own  nature,  that  revulsion  from  the 
insincere,  that  it  makes  me  frozen,  makes  me  hard,  makes  me  feel  almost 
rough;  so  that  would  be  the  way  that  it  would  appeal  to  me;  but,  of  course, 
that  is  very  different  with  different  people;  and  that  is  the  interesting  thing 
about  reciting,  that  we  don't  all  look  at  those  things  alike — evidently  so. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  am  glad  that  members  of  the  Association  have  locked 
horns  on  this  principal  matter  of  conception  and  interpretation.  Isn't  it 
true  that  the  assumption  of  a  character  tends  toward  display?     Isn't  it  true 
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that  the  real  dominance  of  feeling  in  real  life  tends  toward  repression? 
When  we  really  feel  a  thing,  don't  we  try  to  conceal  it,  whether  it  is  love, 
anger,  or  hatred,  or  anything  else?  When  we  assume  a  virtue  we  are  likely 
to  display  and  over-do;  in  that  way  hypocrisy  usually  gives  itself  away,  does 
it  not?  I  think  1  should  verge  in  my  view  towards  the  position  just  taken 
by  Miss  Wheeler,  that  Cordeli«i  feels  so  deeply  and  sincerely  that  she 
represses  as  much  as  she  can.  She  speaks  only  because  she  must;  there  is 
that  within  which  passeth  show;  whereas,  the  others  are  putting  on,  and 
and  doing  it  beautifully.  I  think  there  is  that  distinction,  that  in  real  life 
we  try  to  conceal,  whereas  in  public  si>eaking  we  try  to  deceive.  It  will 
help  us,  I  think,  in  trying  to  help  pupils  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  their  insuffer- 
able nonsense  when  they  think  that  they  are  going  to  be  heard  by  their 
much  speaking. 

Miss  Mannheimkr:  I  think  we  can  just  generalise  from  our  own  per- 
sonality. Some  of  us  arc  not  given  credit  for  really  l^eing  sincere,  because 
our  feelings  are  on  the  outside.  It  depends  upon  the  individual  largely 
how  we  regard  such  things.  .  I  know  I  have  fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
such  a  temperament  that  people  that  do  not  know  me  think  I  am  insincere. 
Those  who  are  ver>'  demonstrative  cannot  help  but  expre.ss  their  thoughts. 

Miss  Wiiekler:  I  think  it  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  in  criti- 
cism variety  of  expression  is  often  of  use  to  us.  We  have  to  follow  that 
plan  with  pupils.  Variety  of  expression  and  illustration  is  our  great 
resource.  Perhaps  if  you  should  put  it  in  your  own  way  it  would  strike  us 
differently. 

Mr.  Ross:  1  would  say  this,  that  while  I  might  disagree  to  some  extent 
with  the  criticisms  presented,  I  would  certainly  require  of  a  pupil  a  much 
stronger  characterization.  Lear  is  a  strong  man,  always  represented  so,  at 
least,  on  the  .stage,  in  voice  and  manner.  Of  course  you  don't  expect  ladies 
to  be  able  always  to  give  a  masculine  voice  in  those  strong  characters, 
except  those  who  may  have  exceptionally  strong  masculine  voices.  I  think 
that  Charlotte  Cushman  was  about  the  only  one  that  I  ever  heard  on  the 
stage  that  could  represent,  almost  perfectly,  a  man's  voice  and  man's  man- 
ner, that  is  a  strong  man's  voice.  In  my  work  as  teacher,  I  insist  that  the 
ladies,  in  personating,  work  for  more  power  on  the  lower  notes,  even  power 
that  is  in  quality  associated  with  roughness  of  voice,  so  as  to  characterize 
strongly  such  personalities. 

The  other  criticism  is  one  that  I  am  always  making  for  my  own  benefit 
and  that  of  my  pupils.  It  is  that  in  regard  to  phrasing,  as  it  maybe  termed. 
But  the  matter  has  l>een  so  well  covered  by  the  speakers  preceding  me,  that 
1  need  not  further  refer  to  it.  The  more  experience  a  reader  or  speaker 
has  had,  the  more  he  will  make  of  his  pauses.  There  is  often  more  impres- 
sion in  silence  than  expression  in  speech. 

Miss  Wjikeler:  I  am  glad  Mr.  Ross  has  spoken.  He  has  brought  out 
one  point  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  covered,  which  he  has  touched 
upon,  the  distinction  between  reciting  and  acting.     He  has  spoken  of  the 
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way  Lear  has  bean  given  on  the  stage.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  sense  of  this  assembly  that  a  lady  ot  g^entleman,  in  giving 
*a  representation  of  all  the  parts,  as  in  this  case,  and  impersonating,  shoul.1 
attempt  to  impersonate  each  one  of  the  characters  as  strongly  individualized 
as  they  would  be  given  on  the  stage  by  the  respective  actors  represent- 
ing the  characters?  Whether  there  is  not  a  difference  in  reading  and 
acting;  whether  that  difference  does  not  lie  in  suggestion  instead  of  in 
literal  personation? 

Mr.  Ross:  I  do  believe  there  is  a  difference;  I  maintain  there  must  be  a 
distinction  between  the  platform  work  and  the  stage  work;  but  not  so  great 
a  distinction  in  the  voice,  per  se.  The  voice  should  do  more  in  character- 
ization and  action  less,  in  platform  work  than  upon  the  stage. 

Miss  JuNKERMAN:  I  have  occasionally  had  the  experience  of  hearing  a 
lady  impersonate  men's  characters  and  using  a  noticeably  strong  voice;  and 
this  has  always  given  me  somewhat  of  a  feeling  that  such  an  one  lost  in 
womanliness  what  she  may  have  gained  in  expression;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  this  discussion,  so  that  I  may  know  just 
how  far  a  woman  may  be  a  man,  and  yet  remain  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Tisdale:  The  matter  of  womanliness,  or  manliness,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  enter  into  the  matter  at  all;  it  is  characterization;  and  each  char- 
acter should  be  so  voiced  that  it  shall  stand  out  distinctly  without  being 
named.     . 

Miss  McMillan:  There  was  a  point  brought  up  some  time  ago  which 
1  don't  think  was  touched  upon  enough.  It  was  this,  as  to  how  far  we 
should  allow  our  own  personal  temperament  to  go  into  personation.  I  don't 
think  that  we  should  say  when  giving  a  part,  "This  is  the  way  I  would  fee) 
here.  This  is  my  own  character.  This  is  my  own  idea,  or  temperament." 
I  think  we  should  always  seek  to  find  what  the  author  means,  whether  there 
are  not  ideas  there  that  we  have  not  graspe<i.  The  author  intended  some 
one  meaning.  Shakespeare  only  meant  one  thing  when  he  made  use  of 
a  particular  expression;  and  we  ought  certainly  to  conform  to  that,  and  not 
think  what  would  be  my  feelings  with  my  temperament  in  such  and  such  a 
situation,  or  scene.  Our  question  should  rather  l)e,  what  did  the  author 
intend  to  convey  by  this  passage  or  expression,  and  be  guided  by  that  as 
an  infallible  rule.  There  is  another  point  that  was  just  brought  out:  how 
far  should  acting  and  reading  differ?  I  think  only  in  this  way,  in  regard 
to  the  extreme  action,  or  the  amount  of  voice;  because  certainly  there  is 
thought  and  feeling  to  be  brought  out  in  both  places. 

Miss  Wheeler :  Do  y^m  mean  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  give  a  char- 
acter? But  the  hour  for  out  adjournment  has  arrived.  I  should  have  been 
glad  had  time  permitted  our  touching  more  at  length  upon  the  criticisms 
generally,  and  upon  methods.  However,  if  you  will  kindly  embrace  any 
further  suggestions  in  the  shape  of  questions,  or  subjects  for  our  Question 
Box,  they  will  be  considered  on  Thursday  morning. 

Adjourned. 
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MISS  CORA  M.  WHEELER,  Chairman. 


Wednksday,  June  28,  1899 — 9:00  10  10:00  a.  m. 


Subject:     How  Shall  We  Teach  Gesture? 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Bloocl»  of  Chicago. 


Miss  Blood:  The  problem  of  how  to  teach  jjesture  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  for  a  teacher  of  expression  to  consider  at  any  time,  and  it  is  of 
especial  interest  to  each  one  of  us  this  morniof^^  after  listening  to  the  paper 
which  we  enjoyed  so  much  yesterday  upon  "Bodily  Responsiveness." 

Every  pupil  that  comes  to  us  has  already  been  practicing  gesture,  or  to 
use  a  term  which  I  like  better,  bodily  expression,  ever  since  he  was  born. 
By  the  time  we  receive  him  he  has  had  quite  a  number  of  years  of  practice. 
Our  first  problem  is  to  Bnd  out  what  he  has  already  accomplished.  He  may 
bring  to  us  quite  a  bundle  of  mannerisms;  but  on  the  play  ground  and  in 
the  home  circle  he  has  already  shown  that  he  can  express  forcibly  and 
spontaneously,  and  many  times  with  a  great  degree  of  subtlety. 

Our  Brst  problem,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  find  out  what  he  has  accomplished 
in  bodily  expression;  then  to  utilize  this,  and  take  him  on  from  that  point. 
VVhen  I  first  meet  a  class  in  bodily  expression,  after  a  little  preliminary 
work  intended  to  stimulate  the  nerve  centers,  and  so  render  the  body  more 
responsive  to  thought,  1  plunge  at  once  into  expression.  I  should  say  that 
in  doing  this,  I  follow  two  simple  foundation  principles:  First,  all  natural 
gesture  has  its  source  in  an  impulse  to  express;  second,  we  learn  to  express 
by  expressing.  Those  are  the  two  simple  principles.  In  other  words,  all 
the  work  in  teaching  gesture,  as  I  present  it,  is  founded  upon  working 
through  the  expression  of  thought  and  emotion.  I  cultivate  expressiveness 
by  keeping  the  pupil  continually  expressing  a  great  variety  of  thoughts  and 
emotions,  sensations  and  desires  in  a  scries  of  drills. 

I  said  when  I  met  a  class  for  the  first  time  I  plunged  at  once  into  the 
work  of  expressing.  The  first  thoughts  which  1  give  to  supply  this  impulse 
to  express  are  selected  with  great  care;  first,  the  thoughts  must  be  those 
which  the  pupil  has  already  expressed  in  his  life;  second,  they  must  be 
those  which  will  call  the  entire  body  into  Jictive  play.  They  must  also  be 
thoughts  whose  manifestation  will  i)roduce  broad  expression  as  distinct 
from  subtlety.  For  instance,  a  class  comes  before  me  for  the  first  time,  and 
after  this  little  preliminary  work  of  which  I  speak,  I  will  perhaps  ask  each 
one  in  the  class  to  think  of  some  especially  good  news  which  they  would 
like  to  communicate  to  me.  I  then  ask  them  at  a  given  signal  to  show  me 
that  they  liad  that  instant  heard  the  good  news,  showing  it  to  me  in  their 
faces  as  they  are  before  me.  After  holding  that  an  instant,  at  another 
signal  I  ask  them  to  come  forward — they  having  been   kept  in  the  mean- 
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time  in  the  rear  of  the  room — to  come  forward  and  tell  me  that  same  good 
news.  Then  perhaps  I  would  ask  them  to  coax  a  child  to  come  to  them; 
or  perhaps  I  would  have  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  I  would  ask  them  to  show 
me  by  their  faces  that  they  especially  desired  that  book,  let  me  see  that  they 
wished  it  very  much  indeed.  Then  at  a  second  signal  I  would  have  them 
come  forward  and  ask  me  for  the  book,  entirely  through  bodily  expression, 
of  course. 

This  will  illustrate  what  I  do  at  the  first.  I  would  keep  up  this  practice 
through  the  entire  first  period,  introducing  of  course  a  great  variety  of 
thoughts  and  situations.  I  would  make  no  adverse  criticism  during  this 
first  period;  I  would  make  very  little  adverse  criticism  for  several  periods, 
t>ecause  I  don't  believe  in  pruning  a  grape  vine  until  it  begins  to  branch; 
It  is  better  for  the  life,  I  think,  to  wait  a  while. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  in  these  exercises?  Of  course  I  can  only  en- 
large upon  this  slightly.  What  have  we  done?  We  have  shown  the  pupil 
first  of  all  that  this  bugbear  of  gesture  is  nothing  more  than  his  old  familiar 
friend,  bodily  expression,  which  he  has  known  since  he  was  in  the  primary 
class.  We  have  shown  him  that  he  already  has  something  upon  which  he 
can  depend.  We  have  ascertained  for  ourselves  quite  a  little  idea  of  each 
pupil's  individual  acquirement, — if  I  may  call  it  acquirement, — in  bo<lily 
expression.  We  can  now  make  out  a  chart  of  each  individual  pupil.  This 
chart  will  record  the  pupil's  muscular  condition,  the  comparative  freedom 
and  expressiveness  of  the  different  agents,  the  degree  of  unity  and  spon- 
taneity, the  limitations  of  muscle,  and  limitations  of  mind  and  character. 

These  charts  will  form  perhaps  the  basis  of  our  work  with  the  pupils 
afterwards.  Through  the  study  of  these  charts  the  subsequent  lessons  will 
be  planned,  and  the  individual  home  work  for  each  pupil  assigned.  They 
will  also  serve  for  hints  to  be  given  to  teachers  in  physical  culture — which 
work  you  must  understand  is  going  along  parallel  with  this  in  bodily  expres- 
sion— so  that  the  teacher  in  physical  culture  can  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
in  bodily  expression.  They  will  also  serve  for  hints  to  the  teachers  in  other 
departments,  so  that  we  will  all  be  working  together  in  harmony  and  for 
unity  of  development. 

As  the  pupil  progresses  in  the  work,  make  a  particular  study  of  each 
agent,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  unity  of  the  body,  never  working  with  one 
agent  except  in  connection  with  the  whole  body,  though  the  teacher  will 
have  in  mind  one  particular  agent  that  she  is  observing. 

As  we  progress  the  thoughts  will  grow  more  complex;  we  will  pass  from 
those  thoughts  which  were  familiar  in  the  experience  of  the  pupil  to  the 
experiences  of  others.  The  selection  of  these  thoughts  is  the  difficult  part 
of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  To  choose  those  thoughts  whose  expression  is 
best  adapted  to  the  individual  development  of  the  different  pupils  is  quite  a 
difficult  task;  but  with  the  whole  field  of  human  experience  in  life  and  in 
literature  before  us,  we  certainly  have  an  abundance  of  material. 

Another  point  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention  is,  that  from  the  beginning 
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pupils  are  encouraged  to  study  expression  in  their  fellow  students,  their 
fellow  human  beings,  and  in  animals.  They  are  also  directed  to  our  art 
^allaries,  to  pictures  and  to  statuary  for  observation  for  physical  expression. 
This  will  help  us  especially  on  the  side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways. 

Now,  as  soon  as  entire  abandonment  has  l>een  secured,  we  can  proceed 
to  adverse  criticism.  This  adverse  criticism  is  given  first,  and  most  fre- 
quently, indirectly  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  to  those  pupils 
whose  expression  is  especially  good.  For  in.stance,  here  is  a  class  before 
me  who  have  been  following  out  some  thought,  and  one  pupil  has  illustrated 
it  by  a  particularly  strong  and  full  expression.  I  will  ask  that  pupil  to  hold 
her  attitude,  and  ask  the  other  members  of  tlie  class  to  relinquish  theirs  and 
study  her.  While  she  holds  it  1  will  suggest  here  and  there  the  points  of 
excellence  which  they  will  observe  and  l)e  looking  out  for  in  themselves. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  movements  taken  in  a  very  different  and  more  imperfect 
way  are  presented  or  imitated  by  the  teacher  before  the  class,  never  calling 
any  names,  and  compared  with  a  fuller  or  more  beautiful  expression.  After- 
wards, in  private,  it  is  very  easy  to. criticise.  The  reason  I  don't  mention 
names  before  the  class  is,  that  this  matter  of  expression  lies  so  near  to  us, 
and  the  matter  of  freedom  is  of  so  great  moment,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
cultivate  self -consciousness,  especially  in  those  pupils  who  are  not  doing  the 
best  work. 

In  this  criticism  the  Delsartt*  criteria  and  the  open  l>o<ik  of  human  nature, 
from  which  Delsarte  drew  his  great  knowledge,  form  the  basis  of  criticism. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  mannerisms  is  of  course  a  very  prominent 
one.  Many  of  them,  as  Ruskin  says  of  our  faults,  "  Fall  like  autumn  leaves" 
through  continual  expression.  Some  others  have  to  be  met  in  another  way. 
Those  which  have  their  root  in  physical  conditions  can  be  overcome  through 
proper  physical  exercises.  Those  whose  source  lies  more  dee]>ly  in  limita- 
tions of  mind  and  heart  must  be  met  in  a  double  way.  In  these  the  pupil 
must  not  only  be  kept  in  his  home  circle  continually  expressing  through  the 
particular  agent  in  question  that  which  would  tend  to  overcome  the  fault* 
but  also  he  must  be  asked  frequently  to  take  the  desired  attitude  of  the 
agent,  that  he  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  reflex  action;  and  I  must  say  that 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  character,  perhaps  as  great  work  can  be  done  through 
the  teacher's  rendering  and  having  the  pupil  continually  expre.ss  thoughts 
which  would  tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  change.  For  instance,  you  all 
know  the  diflliculties  of  the  chest.  When  a  pupil's  chest  is  continually 
inexpressive,  and  when  after  careful  studv  of  the  pupil  and  his  environ- 
ment, his  parentage,  his  education,  and  everything  that  gt)es  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  what  he  is,  we  feel  that  it  is  lack  of  character,  then  we  have  that 
pupil  express  sublime  thoughts,  noble  liiouj^hls,  and  so  bring  the  chest  up 
through  expression  oi  the  sentiment  in  words  as  well  as  in  gesture. 

Miss  Wiikki.kk:  Miss  Blood  will  have  three  minutes  at  the  close  of  the 
hour  to  answer  any  questions,  or  to  say  anything  more  that  .she  may  wish  to 
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8ay.  The  discussisn  is  now  open  to  all.  It  is  a  very  fruitful  topic  and  oat 
that  we  have  all  become  very  much  interested  in,  especially  since  it  WM 
started  yesterday.     Let  us  speak  briefly  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Clark :  It  is  a  (jreat  delight  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  think  I 
aK:ree  with  everything  Miss  IJlood  savs,  throujjh  and  through.  That  brief 
talk  was  sim[)Iy  thrilling  in  its  clearness,  and  I  think  in  its  rationality.  All 
I  can  say  is  to  add  some  things  that  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Blood  herself 
would  have  said  if  we  hadn't  cut  off  her  time.  One  word  about  reflex 
action:  I  don't  believe  that  the  drill  in  taking  and  f^ivinf;^  an  attitude  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  an  emotion  is  of  very  much  avail  except  the  pupil  to 
.some  extent  has  exf>erienced  that  emotion  in  real  life.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  mere  takin^r  of  an  attitude  does  not  create  a  feeling.  That  hat 
been  distinctly  proved.  The  taking  of  an  attitude  helps  to  awaken  dormant, 
sleeping  members.  By  clinching  my  list,  I  will  often  stimulate  nerve  centers 
that  have  been  sleeping,  and  from  them  stimulate  the  whole  body  and  pro* 
duce,  say,  the  expression  of  anger;  but  don't  let  us  believe  for  a  moment 
that  falling  upon  one\s  knees  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  will  ever  create 
prayerfulness  in  the  student  that  has  never  felt  the  slightest  degree  of  rever- 
ence or  any  emotion  of  that  kind. 

I  like  that  method  of  Miss  lUood's  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  surest 
preventative  of  affectaticm.  Affectation  is  caused,  I  believe,  by  giving  the 
pupil  vocal  or  gestural  facility  that  he  is  not  able  to  use;  in  other  words,  he 
can  make  beautiful  spirals,  but  has  not  the  moral  or  spiritual  nature  which 
naturally  makes  use  of  the  moral  spiral,  so  to  speak;  in  con.<iequence  upon 
going  upon  the  platform  he  proceeds  to  put  before  our  consciousness, 
graceful  gestures  that  the  heart  is  not  in  and  therefore  the  rest  of  the  body 
gives  the  lie  to  the  spiral,  (icsture  may  be  there  proper  to  the  supposed 
feeling,  but  if  without  heart,  it  is  like  giving  us  only  a  large  voice  devoid  of 
that  peculiar  significant  ({uality  which  reaches  the  heart.  Voice  cannot 
reach  us  by  mere  loudness  of  tone.  Many  of  us,  I  know,  havel)een  accused 
of  having  no  technicjue.  Do  we  not  see  clearly  from  what  Miss  Blomi  has 
said  that  this  is  most  ex(|uisite  techni(|ue;  that  it  develops  the  mind  in  the 
whole  realm  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  l>odily  expres- 
sion that  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  that  feeling?  In  other  words,  in 
every  gesture,  attitude  and  tone  which  the  pupil  learns  to  assume,  he  can 
fill  that  tone,  that  gesture  or  altitude  with  feeling;  and  that  is  surely  a  pre- 
ventative of  affectaticm. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  asked  what  we  shall  do  when  only  given  an 
opportunity  to  train  a  i)upil  for  a  very  short  time.  That  came  up  quite 
often  yesterday.  Does  the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  short  time  justify  Ui  in 
teaching  incorrectly?  If  it  takes  six  months  to  i)roduce  a  certain  effect  in 
the  right  way,  wc  must  have  the  six  months;  there  are  no  short  cuts.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  .such  a  strong  opponent  of  the  "coaching"  system. 
If  a  pupil  cannot  rea<l  a  selection  without  what  is  called  **  coaching,*'  I 
think  you  may  show  him  the  meaning,  help  him  in  that  way;  but  to  say  *' I 
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haven't  the  time  to  show  you  that  meaning,  but  I  want  that  kind  of  a  ges- 
ture there,"  if  you  do  that,  you  are  sure  to  have  that  frightfully  abominable 
affectation  which  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  high  school  and  intercollegiate 
contests  in  oratory.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Perry:  I  find  myself  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  which  point  to  touch 
upon,  we  go  back  and  forth  so  much.  1  do  want  to  know,  though,  if  it  is  in 
order,  about  the  influence  of  that  sensation,  how  to  change  the  sensation  in 
this  method  which  we  are  discussing,  when  the  habit  is  fixed.  We  all 
appreciate  that  if  we  could  have  a  child  whose  parentage  and  environments 
through  five  generations  back  had  been  made  to  order,  and  the  child  was 
naturally  graceful  and  responsive,  we  could  easily  get  results  this  way;  but 
when  we  have  a  man  of  the  kind  described  yesterday,  with  habits  already 
formed,  can  we  attack  the  undesirable  habit  best  through  the  will, 
or  through  the  sensation,  or  through  imagery?  The  imagery  causes  the 
response;  we  all  accept  that  doctrine.  That  was  what  I  gathered  from 
your  idea  of  resi)onse.  Am  I  to  give  a  student  a  gesture  intense  enough  to 
affect  that  arm,  he  having  had  it  fixed;  or  am  I  to  take  right  hold  of  that 
arm,  as  the  dancing  master  would  take  hold  of  it  when  it  was  not  held  in 
the  right  position  in  dancing?  Are  we  going  to  revolutionize  that?  We 
all  have  our  habits.  How  are  w£  going  to  attack  them  in  our  teaching,  solely 
through  imagery,  or  are  we  going  to  unite  them,  and  if  necessary  tie  that 
arm,  so  sensation  will  help  us?  Is  there  a  place  in  the  method  discussed 
yesterday  for  as  strong  a  bit  of  training  as  tying  that  arm,  or  taking  hold  of 
that  arm,  or  any  act  of  sensation  to  change  that  abominable  movement? 

Miss  Wiikeler:  That  is  a  good,  practical  question.  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Perry  has  raised  it. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  I  think  I  can  sum  all  I  believe  in  teaching  gesture  by  quoting 
the  words  of  Dr.  C.  Henderson,  which  apply  to  education  in  general.  He  says: 
**  Education  should  be  organic,  not  formal."  I  think  that  epitomizes  every- 
thing and  all  that  I  believe  about  gesture.  That  being  so,  of  course  we 
could  not  do  the  formal  act  of  tying  the  arm  at  the  side,  or  taking  hold  of 
the  arm  and  bringing  it  out.  We  would  cut  that  out  immediately.  It  may 
be  said  then,  how  would  you  overcome  that  defect?  I  would  not  say  by 
imagery  solely;  I  don't  mean  lo  present  that  as  my  only  way  of  developing 
bodily  responsiveness  by  what  you  might  term  imagery.  I  believe  that  the 
feeling  must  be  aroused;  that  by  imagery  we  do  often  succeed  in  arousing 
it  when  we  could  not  in  any  other  way.  liut  I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my 
paper  yesterday,  that  there  are  other  means  of  arousing  that  nerve 
energy,  as  by  taking  gymnastic  exercises.  Let  the  nervous  energy  once  be 
started,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  it  moving.  So  with  this  particular  case, 
I  should  take  that  pupil,  that  reader,  and  never  say  a  word  about  work,  but 
give  some  vigorous  physical  exercise;  possibly  I  should  give  the  Gladiator 
series,  as  we  term  it  in  our  work,  where  every  member  of  the  body  must  be 
vigorously  and  intensely  energized,  not  even  so  much  as  the  little  finger 
omitted.     These  gymnastics  have  nothing  to  do  with  expression,  yet  they 
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improve  expression.  1  would  keep  tliat  up  with  the  pupil  until  his  will 
was  thoroughly  aroused  to  expand  nervous  enerjjy  from  the  toe-tips  to  the 
finger-tips;  after  that  nervous  energy  was  thus  started,  I  should  then  give 
some  equally  vigorons  tlu)ught,  thought  filled  with  emotion,  as  Mr.  Clark  so 
well  says.  I  never  heard  him  say  it  before,  "gesture  fdled  with  feeling." 
Now,  after  the  nerve  centers  have  all  been  stimulated  by  physical  gymnastics 
purely,  havinj;  in  themselves  no  relation  to  expression  whatever,  then  the 
body  is  ready  to  respond.  If  you  can  then  fill  that  mind  with  feeling,  the 
response  must  come.  It  may  be  said  that  that  is  the  result  of  habit;  but  if 
that  person  were  not  reciting,  but  were  intensely  angry  or  indignant,  that 
arm  would  not  go  off  limp  by  itself.  The  person  is  not  sufficiently  filled 
with  what  he  is  doing,  or  the  arm  would  never  act  that  way  in  the  world. 
So,  no  matter  what  our  little  idiosyncracies  are — and  we  do  have  habits  that 
color  everything  we  do  on  or  off  the  platform — no  such  manifestation  ever 
occurs  when  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  really  striving  after  expression. 
It  is  lack  of  sufficient  feeling  that  allows  that  arm  to  go  straggling  off  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  IIawn;  All  that  has  been  said  applies  p.irticularly  to  emotional 
gesture.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  imitative  and  impersonating  gesture 
that  must  be  more  or  less  mechanical.  To  illustrate:  Nine-tenths  of  the 
women  in  the  world  simply  through  non-observance  in  such  matters,  in 
attempting  to  describe  the  drawing  of  the  poniard  from  the  waist  will  draw 
it  as  though  it  were  a  hat  pin  or  bonnet  pin.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  mechan- 
ical imitation.  There  is  no  nerve  center  to  be  discussed  in  the  matter  at 
all.  It  has  no  connection;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  imitation  pure  and 
simple.  Nine-tenths  of  the  women  who  came  to  me  last  year  to  learn  to 
give  the.se  monologues,  that  are  now  more  or  less  poj)ular, — for  example 
the  description  of  the  village  seamstress  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  where 
the  interpreter  sits  at  a  table,  presumably,  and  goes  through  the  pantomimic 
action  of  a  sewing  woman, — in  every  instance  failed  to  use  the  proper  panto- 
mime. The  requisite  gestures  wouhl  not  recjuire  any  amount  of  mentality 
or  mental  impulse,  but  did  require  some  imitative  faculty  and  some  degree 
of  observation  in  such  matters.  For  instance,  ordinarily  a  sewing  woman 
does  not  thread  a  needle  upside  down,  or  stitch  or  baste  in  the  direction 
away  from  her.  I  wouhl  say  to  the  impersonator:  "Vou  are  supposed  to 
be  .sewing  that  piece  of  cloth,  or  cutting  out  the  garment  on  the  table. 
Now  what  is  the  pantomime  necessary;  stop  and  think  of  it.  Where  did 
you  get  the  gesture  from  that  you  just  used?"  It  was  a  mere  case  of  obser- 
vation and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  impersonator  to  imitate.  So  1  say 
that  all  that  has  been  said  here,  it  occurs  to  me,  about  gesture,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  .soulful  part  of  it,  the  emotional  part.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
little  something  in  that  connection.  To  me,  personally  a  correct  bodily 
action,  attitude  or  posture  causes  a  mental  responsiveness  just  as  fully  and 
emphatically  as  a  mental  attitude  causes  a  lK>di]y  responsiveness.  I  think 
every   part   of  the   haman   organism   is   inter-dependent.     Frequently   the 
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proper  bodily  attitude  for  the  thought  is  not  assumed  becaase  the  thought  is 
not  fully  possessed  mentally  in  reading  a  selection  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
speaking  to  several  members  of  our  Association  yesterday  about  that.  To 
me  an  experimental  placing  of  emphasis  will  give  a  thought  that  I  never 
before  had  seen  in  the  text,  or  had  dreamed  of.  Take  for  instance  one  of 
the  immortal  things  of  f>ur  literature,  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark."  You 
will  come  to  passages  where  you  will  find  the  poet  has  placed  his  accent 
not  agreeing  at  all  with  the  sense;  that  is,  the  rythmical  accent  is  not  the 
sense  accent,  and  the  eye  reads  the  words  first  for  the  grammatical  context. 
In  the  stanza  where  occurs  this:  **  We  look  before  and  after,"  if  you  catch 
the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  whole  body  of  that  poem,  the  merest  tyro  who 
has  any  soul  or  feeling  at  all,  will  appreciate  a  strong  stress  or  emphasis 
upon  that  word  **  We".  Shelley  has  been  describing  the  lark,  and  now  won- 
dering why  poor  man,  of  all  things  in  nature,  is  the  only  creature  out  of 
touch  with  the  higher  things  of  life:  and  so  from  tiie  glorious  burst  of 
melody  of  the  lark,  he  descends  to  a  minor  key.  This  was  brought  out 
first  to  me,  and  afterwards  to  my  hearers,  by  an  accidentally  strong  placing 
of  the  emphasis  on  the  '*  We  " — 

"  Wc  look  before  and  after 
And  pine  for  what  is  not," — 

in  contrast  to  all  nature.  In  the  same  way,  many  and  many  a  time,  as  if  by 
pure  accident,  1  have  translated  to  myself  by  such  an  experimental  method, 
thoughts  which  otherwise  were  obscure  to  me.  I  don't  think  we  should  expect 
the  body  to  respond  to  the  mind  to  any  extent  greater  than  the  mind 
responds  to  the  body. 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  there  is  some  danger  in  this  discussion 
of  allowing  the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far  in  one  direction.  1  am  wcmder- 
ing  how  some  of  this  kind  of  talk  would  apply  to  music,  to  logic  and  to 
rhetoric.  If  we  are  not  to  study  any  sort  of  technique,  I  am  not  able  to  see 
how  one  is  to  get  the  mentality  to  working  in  the  right  direction,  or  the 
hands  in  piano  music;  1  would  say  the  same  in  regard  to  the  work  in  ges- 
ture. There  are  certain  exercises  in  which  almost  all  students  may  be 
drilled,  not  for  gestures  of  a  certain  kind  at  a  certain  point,  but  exercises 
which  tend  to  make  all  people  more  graceful  than  we  find  them  in  the  awk- 
ward state;  a  dozen  or  fifteen  exercises  which  render  them  more  easy  and 
graceful  in  bodily  movements,  just  as  exercises  in  vocal  culture  strengthen  the 
voice  and  give  it  greater  smoothness  and  volume,  whether  we  have  very 
much  thought  in  the  vocal  practice  or  not.  We  must  be  prepared  by  a  cer- 
tain exercise  and  drill,  perfection  in  which  implies  complete  automatic 
responsiveness.  Nothing  in  fact  is  thoroughly  ours  until  we  have  forgotten 
how  wc  acquired  it.  .  Now  tiie  students  of  oratory  that  come  to  us  in  col- 
leges have  no  time  to  go  through  four  or  five  years  of  lesthetic  gymnastics. 
They  want  something  tangible,  and  they  want  it  in  a  hurry;  they  want  it  as 
they   get   their  rhetoric  and  their  logic;  certain  exercises  a.^  drills  which 
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make  tliem  ready  to  freely  produce  the  gesture  which  speaks  forth  the  soul* 
When  you  come  to  correct  their  movements,  instead  of  saying,  "  Put  your 
hand  out  here,"  or  "Hold  the  body  in  such  and  such  a  position,"  prune  the 
gestures  wliich  are  inappropriate,  which  do  not  properly  express  the  idea, 
and  let  him  correct  them.  My  point  is  this,  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
preliminary  practice  along  general  lines  tending  to  develop  freedom  and 
grace  of  bodily  movement,  and  when  the  student  comes  to  express  himself, 
let  his  hands  alone;  they  will  express  as  well  as  most  of  our  hands  do  here 
in  these  proceedings  what  he  means  to  convey.  We  must  exercise  the 
body  to  take  out  its  stiffness.  I  don't  believe  any  amount  of  spiritual  talk 
will  get  a  man's  elbows  away  from  his  body  if  they  are  stuck  there. 
[Applause.]  Something  else  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for 
the  expression  of  thought;  certain  actual  physical  drills.  The  spirit  can 
then  work  through  that  sort  of  a  body.  You  have  to  do  the  same  with  the 
voice;  the  voice  needs  tuning  just  as  we  tune  a  piano;  then  it  will  freely 
respond  to  the  bidding  of  the  soul. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  This  is  a  vital  question,  as  I  look  at  it.  We  are  right  here 
on  this  line  of  sensation,  imitation  and  imagination.  We  are  getting 
together,  it  seems  to  me.  One  has  a  certain  set  of  exercises;  another 
believes  in  exercise;  anf)ther  suggests  the  ** gladiator  exercise".  The  very 
word  "glatliator  "  gives  you  imagery.  The  assuming  of  an  attitude  is  merely 
arousing  a  sleeping  image  which  existed  in  our  grandfather,  our  grandmother 
our  father  or  mother,  or  some  other  ancestor.  Note  that,  so  we  may  not  be 
talking  on  this  subject  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  reflex  action;  there  is 
reflex  action;  we  know  it.  A  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  an  appliance  through  which  he  could  get  more  strength 
in  manipulati<m  of  the  pian»)  keys  in  a  year  than  in  two  years  of  his  prac- 
tice formerly.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?  He  has  a  dumb  piano,  cost  565.00. 
(.)hl  what  an  invention  I  He  works  with  that,  and  he  says  that  the  music 
he  gets  from  the  ordinary  piano  disturbs  his  techniquel  Put  that  in  the 
book,  please!  He  is  a  recognized  authority'  among  all  pianists;  the 
music  disturbs  hi^  tcchiii(iuel  Voii  can  use  that  both  ways.  Mrs.  Bishop 
can  work  it.  Presi«lent  Trueblood  can  work  it.  They  come  right  t(»gether. 
He  uses  that  machine  to  strengthen  his  muscles,  so  that  when  the  music  of 
a  great  sonata  comes  into  his  mind,  those  muscles  can  express  with  power 
that  is  re<iuisite.  That  is  what  we  are  all  working  for,  if  we  could  just  get 
together  and  keej)  together  by  some  kind  of  terminology  and  understanding. 

Mrs.  Aykrs:  Mr.  Jrueblood  spoke  of  putting  our  bodies  in  tune.  I 
think  we  can  do  that  with  the  help  of  one  thought,  and  that  is  acknowledg- 
ing a  higher  power  than  self  in  the  universe,  asking  ourselves,  am  I  abso- 
lutely obedient  U)  that  higher  power;  am  I  in  perfect  relationship  with 
everytb.inj^  in  the  universe?  .And  that  brings  that  thought  of  obedience,  of 
Ixring  in  absolute  relationship  with  Clod's  will  as  revealed  through  that 
natural  law.  And  while  I  stand  absolutely  obedient  to  that  superior  power, 
I  am  obedient  to  all  manifestations  of  that  power,  and  while  thus  absolutely 
1 1 
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obedient  my  body  is  absolutely  responsive,  my  elbows  are  not  locked  to  my 
side,  because  if  they  are  locked  to  my  side,  I  am  not  obedient.  So  I  hold 
the  thought  of  obedience,  subordination,  and  then  I  wait  for  expression  to 
pome.  There  is  then  that  spontaneous  response,  that  true  response  which 
always  satisfies.  So  with  Shelley's  Skylark — if  I  make  my  pupils  love  the 
skylark  as  Shelley  loved  it,  and  bring  all  my  senses  to  bear,  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  sense  of  hearing,  then  I  will  hear  in  that  song  all  that 'Shelley 
heard,  and  recognize  in  it  not  a  bird  but  a  spirit.  If  I  hear  it,  I  can  make 
the  pupil  hear  and  love  it;  but  you  cannot  hear  it  till  you  get  all  your  senses 
awakened,  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  sense  of  sight,  all  the  five  senses 
strengthened  through  relationship  with  everything  in  the  universe,  every 
symbol;  because  that  skylark  is  a  symbol.  I  think  that  is  the  first  thing  we 
must  do  before  we  can  work  towards  bodily  responsiveness;  that  is  the  first 
condition  to  be  established,  perfect  relationship  with  everything  in  this 
world,  because  everything  is  a  symbol  of  God,  and  we  come  into  relation- 
ship with  it  through  the  awakening  and  strengthening  of  our  five  senses. 

Miss  Aldrich:  The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  suppose  two  young 
men  of  as  nearly  equal  calibre  as  possible,  say  college  graduates,  come  to 
you  for  lessons;  one  intending  to  become  a  public  speaker,  an  orator,  a 
minister,  a  lawyer,  to  enter  the  practical  fields  of  life;  and  the  other  intend- 
ing to  become  a  public  reader,  reciter  or  actor.  Beyond  the  preliminary 
work  for  development  and  strength,  would  the  same  course  be  purjjued  in 
Iwth  cjises  in  acquiring  this  bodily  responsiveness?  That  is  a  practical 
question  I  should  like  to  have  some  lady  or  gentleman  answer  who  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  should  say  by  no  means  is  the  training  the  same.  In  the 
training  for  a  public  speaker  or  orator  the  amount  of  gesture  is  relatively 
limited  to  the  ordinary  expression  by  the  hand,  and  the  certain  general 
coordinate  expression  by  the  body. 

Miss  Whkeler:  1  am  sorry  that  our  hour  is  about  expired  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  three  minutes,  which  will  now  be  given  to  Miss  Blood 
to  reply  to  any  matters  which  have  come  up  that  she  desires  to  answer. 

Miss  Blood:  Some  of  the  points  that  have  been  brought  up  would  have 
been  partially  covered  if  I  had  calculated  my  time  a  little  more  closely. 
In  the  first  place,  the  matter  of  physical  culture:  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  training  of  the  body  goes  along  side  by  side  with  this  work  in 
bodily  expression.     I  intended  to  makeXhat  plain. 

Another  point  which  I  did  not  mention  is  this, — and  it  perhaps  will 
partly  answer  Miss  Aldrich's  question, — that  the  work  for  impersonation 
goes  on  side  by  side,  yet  somewhat  differently.  I  only  had  time  to  dwell 
here  upon  elementary  gesture.  As  the  work  progresses  there  is  a  greater 
variety  than  1  could  mention  now. 

Some  one  has  spoken  of  imitative  gesture.  That  would  be  covered  in 
impersonation  work. 

The  matter  of  what  we  would  do  in  a  very  short  time  has  been  brought 
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up.  I  don't  know  what  the  experience  of  others  might  be,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  four  years  I  have  been  working  in  this  way,  1  have  found  that  we 
can  "coach,"  if  you  call  it  "coaching,"  in  this  way  more  rapidly  than  in 
any  other  way  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  [Applause.]  If  I  have 
another  minute,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  results.  We  always 
preserve  individuality — always.  You  can  see  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Naturalness  has  already  been  spoken  of.  When  I  first  commenced  to  work 
in  this  way,  1  greatly  feared  that  so  much  dwelling  upon  bodily  expression 
would  tend  to  produce  superfluous  gesture.  To  my  surprise,  it  has 
tended  to  cut  off  superfluous  gesture.  It  has  tended  to  greater  strencfth 
at  the  centers.  The  facial  expression  I  find  is  greatly  increased;  and 
one  other  point,  the  expression  by  means  of  radiation  was  brought  to  a 
level  where  1  have  never  been  able  to  place  it  before.  The  matter  of  radia- 
tion takes  the  place  of  expression  through  movements  many  times. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  What  do  you  mean  by  radiation? 

Miss  Blood:  Hy  radiation  I  mean^the  highest  form  of  IwKlily  expression, 
wliich  has  been  expressed  by  our  painters  through  the  aureola;  that  subtle 
something  that  comes  from  a  person  and  reaches  people  in  a  stronger  way 
than  movement  can. 


MISS  CORA  WHEELER,  Chairman. 


HIGGINS    HALL. 


Thursday,  Iunk  29,  1899 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 


<^UESTION    BOX. 


Miss  Whkki.kr:  We  hav^  a  number  of  ({uestions  to  be  attended  to 
this  morning,  some  of  them  eminently  practical. 

*'  Should  we  attempt  to  cultivate  a  boy's  voice  before,  or  during  the 
change;  if  so,  how?  If  it  is  strained  at  this  time,  would  it  ever  be  as  good 
again,  aiul  what  advice  should  l)e  given?"  There  is  no  one  delegated  to 
answer  this  question.  It  is  open  to  the  convention.  Some  of  you  must 
have  liad  experience  in  thai  line.  These  younger  teachers  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  us  advice  and  sugijestions.  Mr.  Russell,  wont't  you  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  this? 

Mr.  RrssKl.l.:  I  can  give  mv  personal  experience.  I  began  at  ten  years 
of  age  r.y  a  public  reader.  I  was  led  through  the  period  of  change  very 
succes>fiillv  under  the  wise  guidance  nf  my  father  an<l  Mr.  Murduck.  1 
think  \vh:i(  really  formed  mv  manly  voice  without  break  or  trouble  was,  that 
when    1   w;i-»  on  salt   water  for  the  summer,  an  a  fishing  smack,  I   had  to 
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spend  two  hours  on  watch  every  night,  and  I  improved  those  two  hours  in 
vocalizing.  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do — everything  to  do,  indeed 
— with  developing  my  voice  without  any  of  the  customary  crack  in  the 
chant^e.  That  mijjht  have  l)een  accomplished  under  the  direction  cf  a  teacher, 
but  it  was  not  at  the  time.  So  that  1  should  say  that  careful,  judicious 
trninint;  under  favoring  circumstances  would  l)e  beneficial  during  the  period 
of  change.  It  should  ue  managed  according  to  the  temperament  and  con- 
dition of  the  pupil,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  strength,  nor  to  develop  great  range;  that 
the  judicious  teacher  will  during  that  period  of  change  simply  watch  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  voice,  guiding  it  and  directing  it,  without  giving  it  very 
much  actual  vocal  exercise. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  think  that  is  a  wise  caution  that  has  just  l)een  given  us. 
I  had  an  experience  with  a  pupil  several  years  ago,  a  high  school  pupil  who 
was  just  about  to  graduate,  and  who  came  to  me  as  his  teacher.  There  is 
always  a  disposition,  I  think,  at  that  period,  for  the  voice  to  tr>-  to  remain 
in  its  upper  range,  at  least  there  was  in  this  case;  and  such  a  fixed  disposi- 
tion to  talk  in  his  child  voice,  that  it  induced  great  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  larynx.  All  I  did  was  to  try  to  get  him  to  talk  on  a  lower 
range  where  his  voice  wanted  to  settle,  and  in  three  months  he  was  all  over 
it;  the  voice  had  settled  where  it  belonged,  and  there  was  no  inflammation 
to  speak  of.  1  think  that  is  the  main  caution  needed  at  .such  a  time,  to 
allow  the  voice  to  settle  normally  to  its  lower  range.  If  it  will  not,  then  by 
imitation  just  help  it  along. 

Miss  Whrei.kr:  The  question  seems  to  be  pretty  well  answered.  Here 
is  another:  *' Would  you  consider  it  good  art  in  the  reading  of  Julias  Cxsar 
to  produce  a  paper  representing  Ca;sar*s  will?"  The  terms  "  reading  "  and 
"  recitation  "  are  used  very  loosely  amongst  us.  People  are  announced  as 
about  to  read  something,  and  we  come  in  and  see  no  signs  of  a  lx>ok.  1 
don't  know  whether  in  this  case  the  questioner  means  reading  or  uses  the 
term  in  the  loose  way  in  which  it  is  generally  used.  We  should  take  it  as 
actually  reading,  I  suppose.  No  peason  is  suggested  to  answer  it.  It  is 
open  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sii.vernail:  I  should  not. 

Miss  Whkelkr:  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  I  should  like  to  call 
for  a  vote  on  that  question.     [Re-states  questi(m.] 

A  rising  vote  being  taken,  resulted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  Would  it  be  considersd  good  art  to  draw  out  a  letter  in 
reading  the  letter  scene  in  Macbeth,  or  in  reciting  it,  or  is  this  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  same  category  as  the  other?  I  should  like  to  say  one  word 
more,  or  ask  another  question;  that  is,  why  is  it  not  good  taste?  Can't  wc 
discover  why?     1  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Ri.sskll:  The  reason  will  suggest  itself.  If  the  will  is  in  actual 
evidence,  the  mantle  should  be. 
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Mrs.  Bishop:  Couidn*t  we  make  another  question  of  that  by  substituting 
the  word  "reciting,"  when  the  person  is  "reciting"  instead  of  "reading?" 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  convention  would  make  any  distinction 
there.     Will  you  please  read  the  question  with  that  modification? 

The  chairman  read  the  question  as  modified,  but  there  was  no  response 
from  the  audience. 

Miss  Wiikeler:  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  SiiA'KRNAiL:  I  think  Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  very  pertinent  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  the  reason.  I  don't  care  anything  for  the  suggestion 
unless  there  is  a  reason.  It  seems  to  me  it  detracts  very  much  from  the  artist 
if  he  cannot  suggest  without  a  visible  paper.  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
putting  cork  on  my  face  if  I  were  quoting  an  expression  from  Othello. 

Mr.  Clark:  At  the  risk  of  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  entitled 
to,  I  think  we  are  really  here  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  for  our 
profe.ssion,  and  I  should  like  this  to  appear  as  a  proud  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  platfonn,  when  this  body  unanimously  decides  that  it  is  bad  art, 
inartistic,  to  introduce  any  extraneous  matter  on  the  platform.  It  is  just  as 
bad  to  introduce  a  will  in  the  reading  of  Cxsar  as  it  is  to  bring  in  any 
piece  of  paper,  as  one  of  our  great  readers  does  when  he  reads  the  letter 
from  Macbeth;  or  uses  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  order  to  show  where  Lady 
Macbeth  is  smelling  flowers.  I  think  the  reason  is  very  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Russell,  that  if  you  introduce  a  detail  that  is  so  conspicuous  it  positively 
obscures  all  the  rest,  you  must  bring  in  the  toga,. too,  if  you  are  going  to 
bring  in  the  will. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  remember  in  the  "Rivals"  Leland  Powers  always  pro- 
duces a  little  piece  of  paper  and  reads  from  it  when  he  is  giving  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop.     Isn't  that  the  same?     He  gives  us  that  example  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Is  that  a  parallel  case?  Is  not  that  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  whole  play — hardly  a  recitation.  I  can  see  a  distinction  there 
especially  with  one  so  realistic  as  Mr.  Powers. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  don't  see  why  in  the  Lady  Macbeth  scene  we  are  not 
attempting  acting,  as  much  so  as  Leland  Powers  in  the  "  Rivals."  We 
take  the  different  characters  the  same  as  Mr.  Powers  does. 

.Mr.  Booth:  It  is  the  same  old  story  between  realism  and  idealism.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  fully  settle  it.  I  think  it  possible  sometimes  to  bal- 
ance the  two,  just  as  is  done  in  the  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  (Jettysburg. 
Those  who  have  seen  that  know  that  the  l>est  part  of  it  is  the  realism.  We 
have  the  real  ground  near-by,  front  view  which  gradually  merges  into  the 
canvas.  I  think  there  are  times  when  we  can  combine  the  real  and  the 
ideal  in  the  same  way  in  our  pictorial  work,  but  not  as  a  general  thing. 

Miss  Browning:  This  is  a  question  of  taste.  Would  it  be  proper  to 
use  a  fan  hung  at  the  side,  as  is  done  by  a  prominent  reader,  to  represent 
the  appurtenances  of  the  toilet? 

Miss  Wheeler  :  I  suppose  it  is  a  question  of  art  rather  than  a  question 
of  taste.  That  would  be  the  standpoint  from  which  we  are  discussing  it. 
W'ill  some  one  reply  to  that? 
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Miss  Junkrrmann:  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  line  between 
readers  aiid  actors  could  be  very  distinctly  drawn  by  saying  that  the  reader 
suggests,  while  the  actor  actually  does  or  is  the  character.  It  seems  to  me 
that  either  by  taking  out  a  paper  or  reading  a  will  in  that  way,  or  placing  a 
chair  on  the  platform  and  seating  one's  self  in  that  chair,  we  are  departing 
from  the  idea  of  suggestion  and  going  into  the  field  of  acting.  I  think 
reading  should  be  suggesting  rather  than  acting. 

Miss  Whkki.kr:  But  when  we  are  impersonating  then  we  do  depart,  do 
we  not,  from  the  field  of  reading  or  reciting,  and  enter  the  field  of  acting 
to  some  extent? 

Miss  McMillan:  1  should  like  the  tjuestion  put  before  the  convention, 
as  to  that  little  monologue  of  the  Seamstress  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  In 
that,  there  is  the  same  thing  of  employing  acce.ssories  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
1  am  sure  there  are  very  few  of  us  but  would  agree  that  sitting  down  to  a 
table  and  carrying  out  all  the  movements,  impresses  the  idea  of  the  seam- 
stress much  more  clearly,  makes  it  much  more  amusing.  The  use  of  the 
scissors,  chair  and  table,  thimble,  and  those  little  accessories  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  members  of  the  convention 
think  about  that.  To  me  it  is  very  much  improved  by  such  movements  and 
accessories. 

Miss  Gormley:  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  a  monologue  as  the  Village 
Seamstress,  instead  of  using  a  sewing  table,  one  can  make  the  suggestion 
as  real  by  using  a  lap-board,  as  seamstresses  very  often  use  that.  I  don't 
mean  using  an  actual  lap-board,  but  make  it  suggestive.  I  also  think  that 
one  cannot  very  well  sew  without  silting,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  cjuite 
important  one  should  sit.  I  don't  think  a  chair  is  really  what  would  be 
called  one  of  the  properties.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  you  dress  for  a 
character,  you  should  not  use  properties. 

Miss  Schkrmkr:  I  wish  to  say  in  addition  to  what  the  last  speaker  said, 
that  1  have  seen  this  Village  Seamstress  given  by  a  young  lady,  who  used 
no  accessories  except  the  chair,  and  she  carried  out  every  idea  perfectly  and 
clearly. 

Mrs.  Skrven:  I  think  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Even  where 
in  a  recitation  an  accessory  should  be  used,  it  might  not  be  permissible  in 
reading  the  same  selection. 

Miss  Wheeler:  We  have  wandered  quite  a  little  from  the  original  ques- 
tion, and  are  really  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  Interpretation  Section. 
1  think  it  would  l)e  better  to  take  up  the  other  questions  before  us.  The 
original  question  was  answered  very  promptly  and  decidedly.  The  next 
(]uestion  is,  "  We  are  supposed  to  be  teachers  and  exponents  of  the  Art  of 
(Jralory  and  Public  Speaking,  yet  in  an  experience  covering  seven  conven- 
tions, 1  have  found  that  addresses  without  notes  have  been  a  most  noticeable 
exception.     Why  is  this?"     The  question  is  open  to  the  convention. 

MRh.  BiSHOH:  May  I  ask  if  that  refers  to  addresses  from  the  platform? 
If  so,  I  would  say  that  I  understood  that  wc  were  not  allowed  to  talk,  but 
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we  were  obliged  to  give  a  paper.  I  just  believe  I  could  have  made  myself 
a  little  bit  clearer  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  talk.  A  paper  is  a  great 
hindrance. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  think  the  only  obligation  is  the  obligation  of  time. 
To  my  mind  that  is  the  evident  answer  to  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
platform  addresses,  that  those  who  speak  are  limited  as  to  time,  and  they 
are  not  always  sure  to  get  in  the  points  they  wish  to  unless  they  have  the 
paper  written  out.  I  think  that  would  probably  explain  it.  There  may  be 
other  reasons. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  If  that  is  so,  isn't  the  same  objection  to  be  made  if  we  use 
our  terms  loosely?  On  our  programme  we  say  "  A  paper  by  so  and  so." 
If  an  address  is  allowable,  we  ought  to  distinguish,  and  either  say  **  Paper" 
or  "Address." 

Miss  Wheeler:    When  the  Literary  Committee   asks  the   meml^ers  to 
take  part,  their  Chairman  is  not  always  sure  which  they  propose  to  give, ' 
and  he  asks  them  generally  to  furnish  a  paper,  unless  they  signify  something  ^ 
else.     Sometimes  an  address  is  given  in  lieu  of  a  paper,  or  if  asked  to  give 
an  address,  courage  fails,  and  they  read  a  paper.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
tell  a  month  beforehand  how  this  will  be.     Are  there  any  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Clark:  There  is  a  very  strong  reason:  When  a  person  is  asked  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  a  body  of  professionals,  he  is  supposed  to  come  and 
give  a  paper.  Nobody  can  speak  as  well  as  he  can  write,  with  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  a  paper,  and  with  plenty  of  time  to  choose  his  words,  with 
plenty  of  time  for  exactitude  of  expression  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
a  paper  which  has  to  be  presented  within  a  limited  amount  of  time,  and 
intended  for  publication.  You  might  just  as  well  expect  a  great  orator  to 
come  before  a  college  convocation  and  exhaustively  treat  a  scientific  topic 
impromptu.  A  paper  is  a  sign  to  your  audience  that  you  have  given  the 
matter  very,  very  careful  consideration.  I  don't  say  that  the  person  who 
speaks  extempore  has  not  given  equal  preparation,  not  for  a  moment;  l)ut 
I  do  say  that  no  matter  though  you  be  a  teacher,  orator  or  public  speaker, 
it  is  no  sign  that  you  have  that  peculiar  temperament  which  will  enable  you 
to  come  before  an  audience  and  express  your  best  thoughts  in  the  best  way 
within  a  specified  limit  of  time  without  preparation;  therefore,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are  teachers  of  oratory  and  public  speaking,  it 
remains  true  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  present  one's  best  self  and  to  do 
justice  to  his  audience  otherwise  than  by  a  prepared  paper. 

Mr.  Russell:  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  lawyer  in  my  own  parish  iu 
Connecticut  told  me  he  never  listened  to  an  extemporaneous  discourse.  I 
said  "  Why?"  **  Because  I  don't  think  a  man  will  stand  to  it.  If  he  speaks 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  spontaneously,  I  am  not  bound  to  give 
attention.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  carefully  on  his  theme  in  black  and 
white,  and  delivers  it  with  the  seriousness  and  gravity  which  pertain  to  the 
thought,  taking  in  view  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  then  I  feel  bound 
to  listen  to  him;  not  otherwise."     A  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done 
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through  fluency  of  expression.  We  have  some  who  are  very  fluent  with 
their  words,  some  very  ready  witli  their  thoughts;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
find  the  two  coml)ined  in  e(|ual  excellence.  Certainly  the  spontaneous 
prompting  of  the  moment  does  result  in  not  only  a  loss  of  the  thought  at  the 
time,  but  also  in  the  impression  that  is  made,  through  the  wanderings  of  the 
thought  while  we  are  speaking,  through  our  attempting  to  follow  an  impres- 
sion that  perhaps  we  would  not  have  caught  while  writing;  but  which  is 
followed  out  at  the  expense  of  the  main  thought. 

PRKSIDKNT  TrueblooI):  I  think  we  should  make  a  distinction  between 
extemporaneous  speaking  and  impromptu  speaking.  I  think  one  may  have 
made  thorough  preparation  upon  the  theme  of  a  discourse  without  fixing 
any  set  form  of  words,  depending  upon  the  moment  for  the  language  after 
having  filled  himself  full  of  the  thought.  »I  call  that  still  extemporaneous 
speaking:  but  "impromptu"  speaking  is  that  in  which  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  recent  thought  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Aldrich:  Another  question  comes  to  my  mind;  If  it  is  a  question 
gf  time,  what  about  the  minister  who  is  limited  to  a  half-hour  sermon? 
Shall  he  read  his  sermon?  It  seems  to  me  he  loses  a  great  deal  of  his  influ- 
ence by  so  doing.  What  about  the  lawyer  who  has  about  two  hours  in 
which  to  make  his  argument;  shall  he  read  his  argument  to  the  jury? 
Wouldn't  it  lose  all  its  effect  thereby? 

Mr.  Clark:  The  last  speaker's  remarks  do  not  quite  apply.  No  min- 
ister is  actually  limited  as  we  are,  nor  does  he  feel  the  necessity  for  limita- 
tion; nor  is  the  lawyer  bound  by  a  watch.  And  in  the  second. place,  no 
lawyer  gets  up  to  expound  a  new  theory  of  voice  culture,  no  minister  gets 
up  to  expound  a  new  theory  of  gesture;  but  we  desire  to  be  very  exact.  I 
care  not  how  fluent  a  man  may  be,  unless  he  has  rare  genius  in  finding 
words  to  express  his  ideas,  he  cannot  get  that  exactitude  of  expression  in 
speaking  extempore  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Trueblood  uses  the  word, 
that  he  can  get  in  the  quiet  of  his  study  carefully  preparing  his  words.  On 
an  occasion  of  this  kind,  on  stated  fixed  occasions,  before  scientific  bodies, 
college  commencements,  and  the  like,  every  speaker  should  have  at  any 
rate  a  semblance  of  preparation  as  evidenced  by  the  paper. 

Miss  McMillan:  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Clark  answer  this  question: 
Does  he  not  think  that  an  article  may  be  written,  then  committed  and 
delivered  with  more  force  and  power?  Does  he  think  that  after  it  has  been 
carefully  prepared  and  carefully  written  out,  it  loses  in  its  power  to  recite 
it,  as  it  were,  without  using  the  paper?  I  think  that  is  what  the  (]uestion 
meant,  if  I  understand  it,  whether  we  should  have  the  paper  in  the  hand, 
not  whetlier  we  should  get  up  and  speak  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clark:  If  he  is  a  good   reader,  there  ought  to  be  no  difference,  or 
little  difference,  between  his  delivery  from  the  platfonn  of  extempore  matter* 
and  prepared  matter.     He  should  go  over  it  very  definitely  in  advance,  so 
that  he  can  leave  the  paper;  but  if  he  is  a  good  reader  there  ought  in  be  no 
difference  between  his  manner  <jf  delivcrv  in  the  two  instances. 
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Miss  Wheeler:  Allow  the  Chairman  to  close  the  discussion,  unless 
there  is  something  very  special  to  add,  as  there  are  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions. First:  "  What  do  you  think  would  be  an  ideal  two  or  three  years* 
course  in  elocution  to  be  taught  in  a  female  college,  the  pupils  ranging  in 
age  from  fourteen  to  twenty?"     That  is  open  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Clark:  If  I  may  be  allowed  this  one  speech,  I  promise  not  to  say 
another  word. 

Miss  Wheeler:  You  needn't  promise  that. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  if  we  .start  this  question  here,  we  are  going  to  take 
up  the  remaining  twenty-five  minutes  of  our  time.  I  therefore  move  that 
the  Chairman  select  three  or  four  of  the  questions  presented,  and  let  the 
convention  decide  which  they  will  discuss.  I  am  sure  a  question  of  this 
kind,  while  very  valuable,  would  exclude  ever>'  other  discussion  this 
morning. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  above  question  and  also  the  following: 

(2)  "Will  the  following  gentlemen  give  a  brief  outline  of  how  they 
develop  or  teach  oratory  and  extempore  speech — Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr. 
Silvernail,  Mr.  Ingraham,  Mr.  Hawn?" 

(3)  "  How  can  we  conquer  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  average  audience?" 

(4)  "What  can  we  do  to  get  elocution  into  the  public  schools?" 

On  motion  the  house  elected  to  consider  question  No.  3,  and  confine  the 
discussion  thereon  to  ten  minutes. 

The  Chair  declared  the  question  open  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Russell:  Mr.  Werner,  the  Editor  of  the  well-known  magazine 
bearing  his  name,  must  have  encountered  ail  sorts  of  experiences.  If  he 
has  anything  that  will  help  us  in  the  decision  of  this  matter,  wc  .should  like 
to  hear  from  him. 

The  Chairman,  Miss  Wheeler,  invited  Mr.  Werner  to  respond,  but  that 
gentleman  asked  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  think  charity  ought  to  begin  at  home,  and  that  this 
work  must  begin  with  us.  We  must  cure  a  vitiated  taste  in  ourselves,  in 
our  pupils,  and  in  all  those  whom  we  may  reach  in  public  work.  When 
the  public  generally  become  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  good  work, 
they  will  not  cater  very  much  to  any  other.  There  may  not  be  a  single 
individual  in  our  country  lyceum  who  does  not  yield  to  his  own  private 
eccentricities  of  speech;  but  see  if  they  don't  appreciate  good  English  from 
Sumner  or  Phillips.  Put  good  work  before  them;  educate  their  taste,  so 
they  will  not  appreciate  that  which  will  vitiate  it.  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  this  Association,  to  hold  up  to  the  public  such  an  ideal  that  the 
public  at  last  shall  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  high  things. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Irving,  Question  No.  2  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Booth:  The  question  includes  two  points:  Please  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  way  in  which  you  must  teach  oratory  and  extemporaneous 
speech.     My  work   is  cut  and  dried  for  me   very   largely.     I    have   from 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pupils  to  make  an  impression 
upon  during  the  year;  hence  you  must  know  that  that  impression  will  be 
very  faint — three  classes  in  a  theological  seminary.  All  the  work  that  I 
can  have  the  students  do  is  one  hour  a  week.  That  hour  for  the  juniors  I 
devote  to  voice  work,  the  principles  of  voice  production  and  the  principles 
of  emphasis — theory.  I  can  get  but  very  little  practice  except  for  illustra- 
tions, while  illustrating  the  principles,  trying  to  ground  them  in  the  correct 
theory  of  voice  production  and  emphasis  with  the  voice.  The  middle  year 
I  take  the  class  once  a  week  in  Scripture  and  Hymn  reading.  1  give 
chapters  in  Scripture  reading  upon  narrative  scripture,  didactic  scripture, 
prophetic  and  lyric — taking  those  four  divisions.  I  try  to  give  principles, 
fundamental  and  distinctive  principles  for  the  reading  of  those  different 
kinds  of  Scripture  in  class  work.  The  senior  year  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
given  to  individual  training,  one  hour  in  class  work  in  illustrating  the 
principles  of  gesture  and  action,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  given  to  half 
hour  readings  individually  with  the  seniors.  All  their  time  not  occupied 
with  the  professors,  is  used  in  making  a  schedule  for  the  year;  then  is  the 
time  when  I  have  to  apply  the  principles  which  1  have  tried  to  give  them 
the  theory  of,  in  the  other  two  years.  1  also  have  one  written  sermon;  1 
hear  that  and  call  attention  to  pupils'  peculiarities;  I  have  also  one  extem- 
poraneous sermon.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  class  as  to  what 
other  work  we  can  get  through  in  the  year.  All  I  can  do  then  is  to  call 
attention  to  their  peculiarities.  I  don't  drill  them  especially  in  extempora- 
neous work,  but  I  try  for  the  time  1  have  with  them  to  find  out  wherein  they 
fail  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word;  and  if  I  find  their  weakness  or  defect  in 
doing  this  is  in  the  physical  action  and  gesture,  I  call  their  attention  to 
principles  which  they  need  to  understand,  and  define  practice  for  them  on 
those  lines.  If  the  defect  in  suiting  the  actiim  to  the  words  is  in  the  nerve 
centers,  as  we  call  it,  or  the  inner  state-  if  the  defect  is  there  in  the  inner 
state,  I  give  exercises  that  will  stimulate  them  along  the  proper  lines  for 
development  there.  That  is  in  brief  the  course  I  have.  I  don't  do  as  I 
would  if  I  could  have  their  whole  time.     I  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Ross  not  being  present,  Mr.  Silvernail  was  next  called  U])on. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  It  is  impossil)le  in  three  minutes  to  say  what  I  would 
like.  There  is  one  thing  I  try  to  keep  as  far  from  as  possible  in  my 
instruction  imitation  by  simply  basing  the  instruction  entirely  on  princi- 
ples. I  try  to  teach  a  man  to  speak  by  teaching  him  not  to  speak.  1  help 
him  to  talk.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  work  of  respiratory  ccmtrol,  the 
principles  of  gesture,  etc.,  has  been  done  mostly  in  lectures,  ami  class 
exercises,  tliat  with  the  individuals  I  have,  the  ground  work  has  been  given; 
and  1  try  to  get  them  to  talk.  Even  in  his  writing  I  try  to  help  him  to  i)Ut 
his  climax  into  his  ink  bottle,  and  then  get  it  into  his  blood.  I  don't 
know  a  better  suggestion  for  the  development  of  stress  than  that  given  by 
the  old  darky  preacher,  ([uoted  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Syracuse  some  years  ago. 
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"In  the  first  place  I  am  going  to  speakify;  in  the  next  place  I  am  going  to 
argufy,  and  then  please  God,  I  am  going  to  get  up  the  rousums," 

The  next  thing  is  to  teach  them  to  develop  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  to  enable  them  to  kindle  the  audience  as  well  as  themselves 
into  the  climax.  I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  a  principle  laid  down  by 
Wendell  Phillips  to  Moses  True  Brown.  He  said  "I  consider  him  a  great 
orator  who  can  utter  reason  without  passion."  That  summarizes  the  work; 
but  to  remove  manifestly  bad  habits,  make  them  talk,  make  them  have 
something  to  say,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  a  great 
deal  of  amplification.  Sometimes  I  have  the  pupil  bring  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  translate  at  sight.  I  sympathize  most  heartily  with  what  Mr. 
Clark  said  in  regard  to  the  development  of  extemp>oraneous  speech. 

Mr.  Ingraham:  I  have  no  course  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  but  we 
have  a  course  in  oratory.  The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  respiration,  voice  and  action,  with  drills — drills  in  all  of  those  matters — I 
suppose  what  some  people  would  call  gymnastic  drills  for  ease,  etc.  Others 
would  call  them  gestural  drills.  Then  for  the  more  direct  work  in  oratory 
and  other  practical  platform  work^  the  pupils  are  asked  to  bring  short  selec- 
tions which  will  occupy  perhaps  two  minutes  or  three  minutes  in  speaking, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  time  you  have — selections  which  they 
make  themselves,  and  the  feeling  of  whrch  appeals  to  them.  They  are  asked  to 
deliver  these,  and  criticisms  are  made,  both  adverse  and  otherwise.  Such 
criticisms  as  are  of  aid  to  the  class  are  given  before  the  class;  others  are 
given  privately.  Of  course  these  are  tempered  so  as  to  prevent  utter  dis- 
couragement of  the  pupil,  or  any  bad  effects  of  that  kind.  Then  when  the 
pupils  become  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  they  are  asked  to  produce 
matter  of  their  own  writing,  short  articles  at  first,  which  are  submitted 
before  hand;  an  later  on  hmger  articles. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Mr.  I  Lawn  is  also  asked  to  speak  on  this  question,  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  how  he  develops  or  teaches  extempore  speech. 

Mr.  Hawn:  My  first  idea  is  to  develop  voice,  the  vocal  power  of  the 
student.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  power  of  the  orator  lies  not  in  the  man  or  the 
action,  but  in  his  vocal  utterance.  With  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  who  come 
to  this  work,  there  is  little  or  no  vocal  tone.  I  have  not  heard  the  other 
speakers;  therefore  before  I  touch  upon  oratory  itself,  I  should  have  to  try 
to  outline  a  course  of  vocal  exercises. 

Miss  Wheeler :  You  have  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Three  minutes  only.  The  vocal  exercise  itself  will  consist 
in  closed  tones,  finding  the  resonant  cavity  tone  of  the  head;  that  is  aside 
from  all  thought — simply  getting  the  vocal  utterance;  after  which  comes 
diaphragmatic  expulsion  of  tone,  so  frequently  required;  and  then  something 
in  the  form  of  a  declamation,  using  for  this  form  the  oration  of  some  master, 
no  matter  what.  You  will  find  that  all  the  old  school  readers  give  us 
Rienzi's  Address  to  the  Romans,  a  very  valuable  piece  of  declamation,  show- 
ing the  varying  styles  of  delivery.     I  don't  believe  in  allowing  him  to  get 
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up  and  deliver  his  own  thought  in  his  own  way,  without  some  standard  being 
set.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  get  a  man  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  talk 
to  his  audience  in  a  purely  conversational  tone  and  prepare  him  thus  for 
oration.  Oration  is  a  distinct  form  of  our  art.  It  may  not  be  the  most 
valuable,  but  still  a  distinctive  department  of  vocal  utterance,  and  some 
example  must  be  set.  Frequently  a  man  might  have  the  thought  thoroughly 
embodied  in  himself  and  fail  to  transfer  it  to  his  audience  by  a  careless  use 
of  inflection.  When  a  man  is  delivering  an  oration  I  stop  him  after  a  partic- 
ular clause  and  ask  him  what  he  means  by  that,  ask  him  to  explain  it  to  me. 
I  see  that  he  has  the  thought.  Then  I  deliver  it  to  him  in  imitative  style. 
I  may  more  or  less  deliver  in  imitation,  and  when  he  has  given  his  thought 
to  me  in  his  own  way,  I  give  it  back  to  him  in  his  own  way,  asking  him  if 
that  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  his  own  lines.  Frequently  he  will  say 
it  is  not  his  meaning,  and  I  point  out  that  mechanically  this  kind  of  inflec- 
tion, such  and  such  a  sliding  of  the  tone  upward  or  downward,  or  stress 
of  the  voice,  gives  a  meaning  different  from  what  he  has  attempted  or 
intended. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  teachers,  and  I  am 
sure  the  older  ones,  I  would  say  that  I  lay  greater  stress  than  upon  any- 
thing else  upcm  helping  the  be.st  pupil  to  improve  his  best  work,  instead  of 
confining  myself  to  fault  finding — helping  the  best  pupil  to  improve  his  best 
work. 

Miss  Whekler:  I  would  remind  you  that  our  morning  hour  to-morrow 
is  devoted  to  a  Question  Box  in  the  main  session;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hand  over  to  the  Literary  Committee  any  questions  which  you  may  have  for 
answer  at  that  time.  I  shall  hand  to  that  Committee  a  question  which  I 
omitted  to  read  to  you,  viz:  "What  standards  of  pnmunciation  shall  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists  approve?" 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Associati<m  most  heartily  for  their 
very  responsive  work.  I  feel  that  they  have  assisted  very  greatly  both 
myself  and  the  other  meml)ers  of  this  Committee  in  forwarding  the  practical 
work  of  the  convention.  I  think  we  have  never  had  more  animated,  close 
and  concise  discussions.  I  thank  you  all  very  heartily.  This  closes  the 
session  for  the  morning. 


In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  expressing  his  regrets  at  his  inability 
to  attend  the  Convention,  Mr.  John  W.  Churchill,  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
Homiletics  in  Andover  Seminary,  Mass.,  wrote  in  high  terms  of  approval  of 
Miss  W^ieeler's  plan  of  criticism  in  her  Section  Work  on  Teaching,  and  we 
extract  from  his  letter  his  idea  of  criticism:  "My  motto  in  criticism  is 
•Still  pleased  to  praise  but  not  afraid  to  blame.' 

1  find  that  the  most  sensitive  spirit  can  bear  criticism  if  given  kindly, 
quietly,  and  with  pure  desire  of  benefitting  the  subject  of  criticism.  Nine- 
tenths  of  criticisms  is  in  the  manner  of  giving  it.     Speak  of  all  that  needs 
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• 
improving  down  to  the  smallest  details,  but  quickly  detect,  appreciate  and 
express  pleasure  in  the  slightest  improvement.  I  never  scold  nor  get  impa- 
tient, however  much  I  feel  like  it.  An  ounce  of  encouragement  to  a  pound 
of  criticism  is  a  good  mixture.  A  reasonable  amount  of  'showing  how'  is 
helpful  to  tlie  student. 

True  criticism  is  simply  telling  truth  in  the  right  spirit,  and  this  implies 
the  good  as  well  as  the  positively  imperfect." 


SECTION  II— INTERPRETATION. 


S.  11.  CLARK,  Chairman. 


HIGGINS  HALL. 


Tuesday,  Junk  27,  1899. 


Subject— To  what  extent  is  it  artistic  to  reproduce  the  vocal  manner  of  a 
third  person  when  the  reader  is  (<?)  presenting  a  narrative  in  his  own  person 
and  (^)  personating? 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  From  Browning's  "Count  (iismond." 

"  Seel  Crismond''!  at  the  gate,  in  talk 

With  his  two  boys:  I  can  proceed. 
Well,  at  that  moment,  who  should  stalk 

Forth  boldly — to  my  face,  indeed — 
But  (jauthier?  and  he  thundered  '  Stay! ' 
And  all  stayed.     '  Bring  no  crowns,  I  say! 

"  *  Bring  torches!     Wind  the  penance  sheet 

About  her!     Let  her  cleave  to  right. 
Or  lay  herself  before  our  feet! 

Shall  she,  who  sinned  with  me  at  night. 
Unblushing,  queen  it  in  the  day? 
For  honor's  sake  no  crowns,  1  say!  " 

To  what  extent  shouhl  the  reader  represent  Count  Gauthier?  Does  the 
same  principle  obtain  whether  the  reader  is  a  man  or  a  woman? 

2.  From  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum."     (Lines  345-362.) 

"  But  Kustiim  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 
And  turned  away  and  spake  to  his  own  soul: 
'  Ah  mc,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean! 
FaUc,  wily,  boastful,  arc  these  taruir  boys. 
For  if  I  n<iw  confess  this  ihinj;  he  asks. 
And  hide  it  not,  but  say:     "  Rustum  is  here!  " 
He  will  not  yield,  indeed,  nor  quit  our  fucs, 
But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts. 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way; 
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And  on  a  feast-tide,  in  Afrasiab's  hall. 
In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry: 
"  I  challenged,  once,  when  the  two  armies  camped 
lieside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  .sini;le  fight;  but  they 
Shrank.     Only  Kustiim  dared.     Then  he  and  I 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  (»n  equal  terms  away." 
So  will  he  speak,  perhaps  while  men  applaud; 
Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me.'  " 

Mr.  Clark:  As  Chairman  of  this  Section,  or  Committee,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  Chairman  is  the  Committee.  It  is 
remarkable  how  magnanimous  the  rest  of  the  Committee  are  in  resigning 
their  rights  and  privileges. 

1  say  then,  as  Chairman  of  the  Section,  I  thought  of  many  questions  that 
might  with  profit  be  discus.sed  here;  but  this  problem  that  we  now  have  before 
us  kept  coming  back  again  and  again.  I  don't  hope  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  can  discover  the  fundamental  principles  that  under- 
lie our  discussions  of  the  next  three  days.  We  shall  !)e  perhap.s,  very  much 
like  the  fly  that  gets  on  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
which  particular  spoke  he  lights  on,  so  that  he  finally  may  get  upon  the  hub. 
Any  spoke  leads  to  the  hub;  so  with  us,  all  avenues  reach  to  truth. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  that  I  am  of  rather  a  contentious  nature;  but 
that  spirit  of  contention  arises  out  of  my  peculiar  nature  which  always  asks 
the  whv,  and  refuso  to  be  satisfied  until  it  can  find  the  answer  to  that 
**uhy."  Many  phenomena  whose  explanation  we  relegate  to  what  is  called 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  I  believe  are  capa)>Ie  of  a  definite  scientific 
.solution,  even  in  the  most  refined  realm  of  esthetics  and  religion. 

The  problem  before  us  deals,  roughly  speaking,  with  this  element, — what 
shall  we  do  in  reproducing  events  that  are  described  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  past? — when  one  is  reading  the  words  of  another,  and  that  other  is  in 
his  turn  quoting  something  that  still  another  has  said — what  shall  .we  do? 

Might  I  illustrate? 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  one  of  our  conventions,  and  as  we  came  home 
we  were  discussing  the  story  of  Connor.  We  all  know  Connor.  In  that  you 
are  taking  the  part  of  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  who  is  telling  to  the  broken- 
hearted husband  what  the  wife  said  before  she  died.  Here  is  Mr.  Clark — 
to  make  it  concrete — telling  his  audience  in  the  person  of  the  doctor  what 
the  Irish  wife  gave  as  her  message  upon  her  death-bed  to  her  husband. 
The  discussion  proceeded,  and  finally  one  gentleman  said,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  that  you  must  reproduce  events  as  they  happened;  that  is, 
you  must  give  the  Irish  woman's  voice."  All  my  nature  revolted  against 
that,  and  I  said  that  was  sacrilege.  Now,  how  are  ycm  going  to  decide  this 
tjue^tion?  Is  it  a  matter  of  taste,  or  individual  judgment?  Can  we  not  by 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  this  question  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions 
upon  which  to  base  a  principle  that  shall  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
art  of  expresssion?     Let.  us  look  at  our  programs  and  see  what  the  subject 
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is:  "To  what  extent  is  it  artistic  to  reproduce  the  voca/ msLnner  of  a  third 
person  when  the  reader  is  (a)  presenting  a  narrative  in  his  own  person,  and 
(b)  personating?" 

I  see  very  little  necessity  for  the  classifying  into  "a"  and  "b,"  there 
being  but  little  distinction. 

Let  me  relate  a  circumstance  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  by  way  of 
illustration,  and  then,  to  throw  the  matter  open  to  the  convention. 

Some  years  ago,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  a  lady  read  Count  Gismond  for 
me.     She  came  to  this  passage: 

"  See!  Gismond'sat  the  gate,  in  talk 

With  his  two  boys;  I  can  proceed. 
Well,  at  that  moment,  who  should  stalk 

Forth  boldly — to  my  face,  indeed-- 
But  Gauthier?  and  he  thundered  '  Stay!' 
And  all  stayed." 

making  the  utmost  effort  to  reproduce  the  voice  and  manner  of  Gauthier,  a 
man.  That  was  on  a  definite  principle.  Is  that  right?  or  is  it  wrong?  or 
is  there  a  medium?     And  if  there  is,  and  it  is  right,  why  is  it  right? 

I  believe  thoroughly  that  Mr.  Chapin,  the  Reverend  gentleman  of  whom 
we  were  told  this  morning,  may  have  been  a  great  orator;  but  unless  he 
knew  why,  he  was  destined  at  times  to  fail  miserably.  We  must  know 
when  we  do  a  thing  right  why  it  is  right;  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  the  consent  of  the  Committee  to  make  this  opening  presentation 
to  you.  We  shall  now  be  glad  to  throw  the  matter  open,  and  hope  to  get 
an  opinion  as  to  one  phase  of  the  subject.  We  asked  nobody  to  take  part 
in  advance;  we  want  everybody  to  take  part  now. 

Miss  Manniikimer,  of  Cincinnati:  It  seems  to  me  that  one  point  in  favor 
of  not  giving  that  vocal  manner  is  that  the  audience  will  be  thinking  of  the 
voice  rather  than  of  the  thought  that  the  reader  is  trying  to  bring  out.  That 
is  my  great  objection  in  bringing  or  trying  to  bring  the  voice  of  somebody 
whose  personality  is  so  different  prom  my  own. 

Mr.  Clark:  Shall  we  confine  our  attention  for  the  first  part  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  this  topic?  Imagine  it  is  a  woman  reading;  if  a  man  were  to 
read  it  would  change  it  slightly.  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  every  member, 
including  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Clark)  to  the  one  point.  Miss  Mannheimer 
has  made  a  statement  that  she  would  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  call  attention  to  the  voice.  Let  us  grant  that.  Might  it  not  be  per- 
fectly allowable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  voice?  if  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  11.  G.  Hawn:  There  is  an  interesting  question  there  besides  that, 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  woman  delivering  the  poem  or  a  man,  as  to  the  form 
which  the  rendition  would  take,  whether  it  is  personating,  reading  or  recita- 
tion; it  seems  to  mc  we  accomplish  nothing  by  discussing  these  (questions 
unless  we  can  in  some  way  get  the  sentiment  of  this  body,  not  simply  per- 
sonal views  upon  the  matter.     After  it  has  been  discussed,  I  should  like  to 
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have  a  question  of  this  sort  put  before  the  house,  whether  we  as  a  body 
endorse  or  denounce  the  suggestion  of  the  feeling  of  the  male  or  female 
character  by  the  reader  or  interpreter;  or  vice  versa.  If  an  impersonation  is 
made  of  the  poem,  everything  else  is  sec(mdary  to  this  woman's  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter;  but  if  she  was  at  all  human,  from  the  very  violence  of 
her  feeling  she  would  inadvertantly  Ixifore  she  knew  it  give  a  suggestion  of 
the  bruscjucness  and  the  coarseness  of  the  insult  with  which  (iauthier  met 
her.  and  accused  her.     There  would  be  a  suggestion  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark:  May  I  put  that  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman,  jis  I  under- 
stand you?  The  query  is  whether  in  givinjfthis  impersonation  the  speaker 
should  deliver  that  with  the  feeling  of  the  woman,  that  feeling  being  to 
some  extent  permeated  by  the  manner  in  which  Gauthier  spoke.-*  Have  we 
proceeded,  then,  that  far?  May  we  now  ask  this  question?  "Ought  we  — 
this  is  just  a  (juestion  for  consideration  -Ought  we  to  make  clear  what  we 
mean  by  taking  on  the  peculiar  Iwik  of  the  face,  or  expression  of  the  eye — 
this  not  being  a  personation  so  far  as  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  or 
emotional  condition,  but  it  is  certainly  a  representation  of  the  spiritual  con- 
dition, using  that  word  as  i'rofessor  Corson  does  to  mean  the  enK>tional 
state  of  the  individual.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  this  rendition 
should  show  the  feelings  of  the  woman  then  or  now? 

Miss  /achos:  I  think  we  confuse  the  distinction  between  persr>nation 
and  imitation;  imitaton  in  this  case  should  be  left  out;  but  perM>nation 
retained  which  refers  to  the  state,  the  mental  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
character.     What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Clark:  Whether  the  emotion  which  we  now  present  is  that  of  the 
woman  now  as  she  tells  the  story,  many  years  later,  to  her  friend,  or  whether 
it  is  what  her  emotion  was  then  that  we  are  now  to  present. 

Mlss  Zachos:  It  is  her  emotion  then  filtered  all  through  these  years, 
which  have  changed  and  softened  it,  modified  it;  and  she  gives  it  not 
as  the  sharp  lK)It  which  struck  her  consciousness  at  the  time;  but  she  is 
now  recounting  it  with  all  the  softened  influences  of  lj>ve,  care  and 
protection  she  has  since  experienced;  so  it  is  filtered  through  her  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Clark:  So  it  is  the  atmosphere,  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  be  that 
yourself  or  the  character,  at  the  moment  of  speaking  that  shall  dominate 
everything.  Reaching  that  conclusion,  are  we  not  ready,  almost,  now  to 
vote  upon  this  j)roblem.  whether  we  shall  or  not — oris  there  another  ele- 
ment? How  about  the  particular  individual  who  is  reciting  it?  'i'hat  is 
so  often  brought  up.  Can  we  not  tell  him  what  to  do?  So  often  you  say, 
*'  Mr.  Clark,  you  niu^t  allow  for  the  iiiiosyncracie>  of  ])eople,  for  tempera- 
ment, for  the  stage  of  develoj>menl."  Mow  ab<»ut  that?  Docs  that  enter 
into  the  problem?  Mr.  Ingraham,  what  do  you  think  about  that?  I)o  you 
think  that  enters  into  the  pn)blem;  if  m),  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  l.NtiRAHAM:   Practically,  yes;  theoreticallv,  no.      That  will  intluence 
more  or  less;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  point  we   have   in  mind  is,  t«>  get  a 
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proper  point  of  view,  to  get  the  proper  emotional  and  mental  point  of  view; 
then  let  that  work  itself  out  naturally. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  that  is  a  clear  statement.  While  there  may  be 
limitations  of  individual  temperament,  nevertheless  there  is  always  ahead 
of  us  the  realization  of  the  poet's  ideal.  There  may  be  fifty  different  Ham- 
lets, but  Shakespeare  was  not  thinking  of  tifty.  He  has  indicated  but  one. 
He  will  be  the  greatest  Ilamletwho  can  come  nearest  t«)  grasping  what 
Shakespeare's  conceptiim  was,  as  manifested  in  the  lines.  That  does  not 
mean  that  each  person  shall  give  it  in  exactly  the  same  way.  That  is  an 
impossibility;  but  Shakespeare  has  presented  us  with  but  one  Hamlet.  One 
does  not  show  his  great  power  by  showing  how  widely  he  can  differ  from 
Edwin  Booth.  If  Edwin  Booth  represents  the  character  as  Shakespeare 
intended  it,  then  let  us  all  fall  down  and  worship  that  particular  kind  of  an 
interpretation. 

Miss  Whkkler:  That  may  be  true  ideally.  Vet  he  who  is  trying  to 
express  another  person's  conception  will  not  .succeed;  his  interpretation 
will  not  be  trne.  Another  person's  conception  may  be  better;  but  it  is  not 
his.  Another  pers«>n's  face  nmy  be  better;  but  it  is  not  his.  .Another  per- 
son'.*^  manner  an«l  temperament  may  be  better,  but  it  is  not  his.  He  cannot 
assume  it  with  success.  When  he  does  assume  it,  he  is  nt>t  true;  therefore, 
he  is  not  artistic.  And  if  he  is  influenced  too  much  away  from  his  own 
temperament  it  will  not  be  originality  cm  his  part.  He  will  be  trying  to 
express  his  teacher's  conception,  and  he  will  be  warped  too  far  out  of  his 
own  true  development.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  the  pupil  does  not 
express  himself,  he  exprc'^ses  his  teacher  imperfectly. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  Without  leaving  that  question,  without  alh^wing  ourselves 
to  be  led  aside  by  this  interesting  p(unt,  will  some  one  take  up  the  problem 
as  presented  by  Miss  Wheeler  as  it  applies  to  this  particular  line  of  work 
which  we  are  discussing?  That  is  to  say,  will  the  new  point  taken  by 
Miss  Wheeler,  and  well  taken  at  any  rate,  affect  the  general  ideal  principle 
which  we  are  trying  to  discover?  That  is  to  say,  let  me  make  it  concrete; 
supposing  you  decide,  or  the  pupil  decides  that  she  will  read  Count  Gis- 
numd,  and  has  a  conception  differing  widely  from  yours,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at;  either  the  pupil's  concepti(m  is 
better  than  yours,  and  you  mu*-t  modify  yours;  or  your^  is  better,  and  that 
the  pupil  must  be  allowed  to  read  it  incorrectly,  or  not  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  no  two  choices  in  the  matter  of  artistic  interpretation.  What 
one  mav  do  in  class  for  practice  is  another  thing;  but  I  mean  supposing 
we  are  to  present  Count  Gismond  for  the  public;  now,  what  !>  your  pupil  to 
do.  Miss  Wheeler? 

Miss  WiiKKl.KK:  Who  i.s  to  decide  what  is  correct?  Who  is  to  say 
whether  one  actor's  version  of  Hamlet  is  belter  than  another's?  What  is 
the  authority  to  which  we  are  all  to  bow,  as  to  whether  my  version  is  better, 
or  yours— the  pupils  or  the  teachei's? 

Mk.   Ci.akk:    I   tiiink    I   can  give   you  an  answer  to  that  question  that 
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will  help  you  in  arrivinjj  at  a  conclusion.  What  is  the  character  is  one 
point;  what  to  do  if  the  character  is  this,  or  that,  is  an  entirely  different 
question.  I  will  jjrant  you,  you  can  take  any  conception  you  please  of 
Count  Gismond,  or  Countess  Gismond;  but  after  you  do  take  that  concep- 
tion, you  must  be  true  to  certain  definite  principles.  What  aie  those  princi- 
ples, is  the  point  I  wish  to  reach. 

Miss  Wheklkr:  That  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  Clark:  If  you  do  take  that  conception,  what  principle  shall  govern? 
W^e  are  not  to  discuss  the  relation  between  the  teacher's  conception  and 
that  of  the  pupil.  Granting  the  teacher's  conception  correct,  what  are  we 
to  do?  I  answer  the  other  cjucstion  by  saying  that  the  cultured  common 
sense  of  the  race  is  alone  the  final  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Why  did  you  walk  over  me  awhile  ago  if  that  is  the 
principle?  If  the  cultured  consent  of  the  race  is  the  final  court  of  appeals, 
where  is  there  such  impertinence  in  appealing  to  the  Highest,  in  wishing 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Mr.  Flowers:  Coming  right  back  to  the  question,  I  think  that  we  could 
probably  agree  so  as  to  reach  a  vote  upon  how  to  formulate  this  particular 
conclusion;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  we  shall  reproduce  the  vocal  manner  of  the 
lady  as  she  recites  the  story  of  her  experience;  but  before  we  could  vote 
upon  that  question,  we  should  take  into  consideration  not  alone  a  single 
instance  of  this  kind,  but  remember  that  there  are  thousands  of  different 
examples  varying  in  degree,  in  which  some  other  motive  may  predominate; 
and  that  in  each  instance  it  is  necessary  before  we  decide,  to  get  the  proper 
view-point;  what  is  the  object  of  the  poem,  and  of  the  reader  in  repro- 
ducing the  poem.  For  instance,  there  are  instances  in  which  to  reproduce 
the  voice  and  manner  would  be  the  prime  motive  of  the  reciter;  then,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  we  must  determine  some  leading 
principle,  or  set  of  principles  always;  and  I  think  that  would  be  dependent 
upon  a  cultivated  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  rational  and  highest  motive 
intended.  Now.  there  are  some  principles  which  we  already  know;  when 
the  thought  .nnd  not  the  manner  is  ui)permost,  then  that  method  of  render- 
ing which  wouhl  make  the  thought  prominent  is  to  be  ussd;  but  when  the 
manner  is  the  chief  thing,  let  attention  to  the  maimer  predominate.  If  the 
production  of  manner  an<l  voice  of  the  particular  character  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  individual  impersonating  and  cause  them  a  pang,  or  be 
otiious  to  the  listeners,  I  am  not  speaking  of  recital  at  all, — then  mere 
manner  should  be  given  less  j)rominence.  Between  those  two  extremes  of 
producing  manner  exactly,  and  not  producing  it  at  all,  there  are  a  thousand 
shades  which  are  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
piece  is  rendered  and  prrxluced. 

Mr.  Clark:  1  think  what  .Mr.  Flowers  says  is  very  true;  but  he  simply 
reinforces  what  we  have  already  said.  What  we  are  after  is  the  principle. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  this  particular  illustrati<m  stands  for  thousands 
of  examples  which    Mr.  Flowers  has  in  mind;   in  other  words,  this    is   a 
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typical  case,  and  the  procedure  of  many  of  us — I  speak  of  my  own  past — 
has  been  that  the  minute  it  comes  to  a  personation,  that  is,  a  personation 
within  a  personation,  there  is  almost  invariably  an  opportunity  for  the 
thougiitless  and  careless  student  to  say  something  and  do  something  by 
which  to  show  tliat  he  has  received  elocutionary  training  as  distinf^uished 
from  tiial  reader  who  has  not  received  any.  It  is  the  same  way  as  to  des- 
criptive gesture,  which  takes  all  responsibility  off  his  mind  and  allows  him 
to  imitate  the  action  described;  those  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
1  think  are  the  very  gestures  that  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Let  me  now  try  to  summarize  the  attitude  of  the  man  and  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  the  function  of  the  reader  to  manifest  the  c<mdition  of  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  at  the  moment,  that  is,  the  all-inclusive,  all-enveloping 
atmosphere;  and  anything  that  tends  to  disillusionize  the  audience,  as  in- 
cluded under  Miss  Mannheimer's  criticism,  anything  by  way  of  fictitious 
voice  work,  all  gesture  work  that  mii{ht  take  away  from  the  minds  of  the 
audience  the  mood  of  the  character  presented,  that  is  bad  art;  and  we  will 
not  allow  anybody  to  tell  us  that  it  is  not.  It  is  bad  art;  because  art 
essentially  must  present  that  which  is  a  unit;  anything  which  is  destructive 
of  that  unity  is  consequently  unpleasurable,  conseciuently  unesthetic. 

The  dominating  motive  is  the  feeling  of  the  speaker  at  the  moment.  We 
should  endeavor,  then,  to  find  out  what  that  speaker  would  have  felt  at 
that  moment;  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  inspired,  either  through  intellectual 
analysis,  or  through  gifts  of  nature,  to  understand  how  that  character  felt, 
will  we  be  enabled  to  interpret  how  that  character  would  feel  when  telling 
to  another  character  the  words  of  a  third  character  that  had  insulted  her. 
Let  me  go  one  step  further;  let  me  lake  this  problem:  supposing  as  this 
Countess  (jismond  speaks,  that  she  feels  again  the  terrible  anguish  of  that 
moment  when  her  honor  was  attacked  "To  my  face,  indeed  but  (iau- 
thier?  And  he  thundered,  'Stay'"  (Illustrating).  That  is  one  way  of 
giving  it,  where  the  past  moment  becomes  so  real  that  it  becomes  the 
present;  that  is  one  possible  interpretation.  Or,  another  way,  (Illu.strating 
same  passage).  There  is  the  other  extreme.  In  the  first  case,  almost  a 
literal  representation  of  the  manner  of  Gauthier;  in  the  second  place,  an 
elimination  of  how  and  what  Oauthier  said;  but  only  there  remains  the 
terrible  anguish  of  mind,  as  she  recalls  what  the  result  of  that  first  word 
was,  in  that  past  moment.  There  are  the  two  extremes.  It  is  again  not  a 
matter  of  taste;  it  is  here  a  matter  of  judgment,  as  to  the  use  of  that  taste. 
It  is  not,  "Well,  that  is  the  way  I  felt  it."  The  question  is,  how  would  the 
Countess  Gismond  be  likely  to  have  felt  it?  If  you  agree  there  will  be  two 
possible  ways  f)f  feeling  it,  can  we  be  consistent  in  each  way?  The  problem, 
I  think  vou  will  find,  i>  not  nearlv  so  difficult  as  it  seems;  for  those  thousands 
of  illustratit)ns  can  be  brought  down  to  a  few  very  definite  principles. 

Mr.  Ross:  1  don't  think  I  can  make  the  point  any  clearer  than  it  has 
been  already  made.  I  think  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  representation  of  the   character   in   consonance   with  the  time  and 
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circumstances.  Now,  in  connection  with  that  i»hase  of  the  interpretation, 
all  the  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  the  reader  or 
speaker  places  liim>e]f  under  those  circumstances,  retlectinj^,  or  at  least  .sujj- 
^estinx  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  writer  or  speaker  quoted.  This  is 
the  general  rule  which  I  think  should  govern,  modified  of  course  by  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  rec|uiremenls  of  the  proprieties,  whether  it  is 
allowable  to  l>e  given  so.  It  might  antagonize  the  "eternal  fitness  of 
things/'  or  be  revolting  to  the  audience.  Ue  know  that  upon  the  stage  and 
plMform  concessions  must,  at  times,  be  made  to  art,  and  that  literalization 
is  not  permissible  nor  desirable.  I  trust  we  all  understand  and  appreciate 
this  point. 

Mr.  Silver.nail:  The  delightful  way  in  which  Mr.  Clark  has  put  that 
matter,  I  think  we  should  all  approve,  in  the  matter  of  putting  the  judgment 
at  the  moment  of  utterance. 

Here  is  a  question  growing  out  of  that  which  I  think  is  pertinent.  We 
are  discu.ssing  the  matter  of  imitation;  we  may  be  imitators  of  ourselves,  of 
what  we  do  in  former  moments,  and  desire  to  reproduce  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  preparation  for  a  presentation  before  an  audience  is  in  progress 
in  interpretation.  We  study  the  thing,  come  to  the  conclusitm  that  we 
ought  to  take  a  given  conception,  which  we  have  arrived  at  either  by  the 
aid  of  a  teacher  or  by  our  own  study.  We  drill  on  it;  we  go  over  it  in  our 
mind;  we  think  we  must  keep  to  that;  we  perfect  ourselves  in  it;  we  go 
to-morrow  over  the  same  ground,  and  we  finally  give  it.  We  may  be 
imitating  ourselves  of  yesterday,  or  a  week,  or  two  weeks  ago.  We  give 
before  the  audience,  then,  an  imitation  of  ourselves;  which  I  think  is  just  as 
pernicious  as  an  imitation  of  anybody  else.  My  feeling*is  that  study  of  the 
text  is  only  preliminary  study  for  the  utterance  of  something  when  the  time 
shall  come  bye  and  bye  for  that  utterance.  I  regard  the  words  of  a  poem 
as  only  raw  material  with  which  to  make  that  utterance  when  the  utterance 
is  given.  I  don't  believe  that  Booth,  Salvini,  or  any  other  actor,  ever  gave 
the  idea  of  Shakespeare.  If  Shakespeare  would  rise  to-day  from  his  grave, 
and  listen  to  the  actors  who  represent  his  piays,  he  would  say,  he  could 
not  understand  why  he  was  on  the  boards  and  not  on  the  shelves.  Those 
gifted  actors  have  sounded  the  heights  and  depths  of  emotional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Inlays  of  Shakespeare,  and  created  parts  which  he  himself  never 
had  any  conception  of  when  he  put  the  lines  on  ]).i]»er.  I  don't  believe 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of  the  Ilamlet  presented  todav.  Tliat  which 
is  presented  may  be  better,  or  it  may  be  worse  than  the  original  conception; 
but  I  believe  that  the  actor  who  tries  to  reproduce  Shakespeare,  instead  of 
trying  to  produce  the  Hamlet  which  Shakespeare  gives  him  the  raw 
material  of,  makes  a  mistake. 

Mrs.  Kl'NZ-15akkk:   It  seems  t<^  me  imixissible  that  we  should  decide 

tlefinitely  what  is  the  one  best  interpretation  of  a  poem;  because  here  are 

all  these  minds,  each  having  his  own  right  of  interpretation;  but  impoitant 

for  us  as  artists  is  the  question  of  presenting  a  poem  as  a  consistent  unity. 
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Vou  take  half  a  dozen  painters  all  in  the  front  rjlnks  of  the  art,  and 
recoj[|ni/.r*d  so  by  the  world;  set  them  down  before  a  bit  of  landscape;  they 
take  their  tubes  of  color,  and  mix  them.  One  man  will  paint  that  picture 
in  a  very  liijjh  key,  plenty  of  yellow  and  red.  He  sees  it  that  way.  He 
keeps  the  whole  picture  harmonious,  true  to  his  idea  throughout.  Another 
man,  of  a  different  temperament,  paints  the  same  thin^r  under  the  same 
li^ht,  at  the  same  time,  witli  the  same  atmospheric  conditions,  and  produces 
an  entirely  different  canvas;  but  if  he  is  a  j^reat  artist  he  has  ke]it  that  har- 
monious whole,  unity.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  interpretation  of  a  poem. 
It  seem-i  to  me  th.it  we  often  cre:itj  coiifiniiiii  bv  s:iyinif  that  we  produce, 
or  we  express,  a  ])oem,  puttini;  int«)  it  the  emotions  of  the  speaker.  Which 
.speaker?     The  speaker  on  the  platform,  or  the  (!ouiitess,  in  this  case? 

.\nd  one  point  1  have  not  heard  touched  u])on  tliis  morniufj^,  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  important  one,  is  to  decide  lir.st  of  all  what  kind  of  a  woman  is 
the  Countess.  That  would  determine  the  manner  of  her  jjivinij  it,  it  .seems 
to  me  as  detinitely  and  more  .so  than  the  matter  of  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
w<mian  speaking;  because  if  it  were  some  New  England  woman,  of 
Puritanical  tendencies,  with  all  the  influences  of  her  early  training,  although 
telling  her  experience  under  otherwise  exactly  the  same  conditions,  she 
would  have  a  very  different  manner  of  doing  .so  from  the  manner  of  a 
woman  of  an  excitable  and  emotional  temperament,  such  as  Italian 
woman.  The  best  artistic  temperament  is  the  most  versatile,  that  tempera- 
ment  which  can  lend  it.self  most  readily  to  the  character  under  con.sideration; 
and  so,  it  seems  to  me,  after  all,  the  very  simple  question,  whether  it  is  a 
man  or  a  woman  .speaking,  is  no  more  important  than  to  decide  what  kind 
of  a  man,  or  what  kind  of  a  woman  is  it  who  is  .speaking. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  If  1  understand  the  last  speaker,  her  meaning  is  that  we 
must  determine  what  kind  of  a  character  it  is  that  we  are  to  personate;  that 
it  is  not  .**o  much  what  we  think,  but  that  we  have  an  artistic  insight  into 
the  kind  of  character  j)resente(l;  which  is  very  true;  and  it  is  not  for  u.s — 
except  to  lay  that  down  as  one  element  that  mu.si  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  not  for  us  to  <lecide  how  we  shall  discover  that.  That  is  a  matter 
of  interpretation;  but   having  discovered  it  we  come  back  to  our  principle. 

Ciranted  that  the  person  is  a  very  phlegmatic  character,  in  all  probability 
she  would  say:  (Illustrating).  Hut  you  are  still  true  to  the  character  which 
the  mind  has  conceived.  Vou  are  not  bringing  before  the  audience  a  series 
of  characters  as  if  it  were  a  play;  you  are  .still  true  to  your  central  characters 
throu<;h  which  the  other  characters  shine  out  dimly.  Isn't  that  the  idea? 
that  It  makes  no  difference  what  your  impersonation  may  be;  you  must  be 
true  to  that,  ami  not  trv  to  personate  each  character  separately.  (Mr.  Clark 
then  referred  to  the  second  illu.stration,  from  Matthew  Arnold's  **  .Sohrab 
and  Uu.stum,'"  as  illustrating  the  same  principle.) 

Mrs.   1.<»L'Isk  J.  M.anni.nc;:    Vou  have  answered  the  (piestion  I  had  in  « 
mind.     I  lliought  we  were  traveling  away  from  the  i>oint  as  to  whether  or 
pot  in  that   instance  we  should  in  reading  an«l  giving  the  thought  or  idea 
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expressed  by  this  text,  give  it  as  havini;  occurred  in  the  past,  or  bring  the 
thou^^ht  and  idea  right  in  the  present;  I  thought  that  was  the  subject:  and 
it  has  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK:  We  have  decided  it  was  to  l>e  re]>resented  as  if  the  speaker 
were  speaking  now,  and  the  pa>t  would  affect  the  present  in  varying  degrees; 
with  one  teni|>erainent  the  past  would  come  up  very  vividly,-  -StayI  (Illus- 
trating), just  like  a  ciiild  conies  in  and  says,  "(.)h!  1  just  heard  a  man 
outside,  crying  *CHARr<)Ai.!  Charcoai.I'"  and  another  day  he  said,  "I 
heard  a  man  out  in  the  street  crying,  'Charcoal'.  Charcoall'  and  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  to  sell  me  charcoal,  etc."  It  is  a 
({uestion  of  logical  acumen  as  to  which  is  the  dominant  motive. 

Miss  Zachos:  There  is  one  very  vital  difference  in  the  two  illustrations; 
one  is  objective;  the  Countess  is  speaking  of  some  one  else.  The  other 
illustration  is  subjective,  and  in  the  fonn  of  a  solilo<|uy. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  know  there  are  many  of  you  who  have  made  a  oireful 
study  of  this  theme;  and  I  should  like  to  have  your  views.  I  don't  want  to 
interpose  my  own  views,  only  so  far  as  I  shall  try  to  express  the  speaker's 
thought,  just  carry  along  the  trend  of  thought,  definitely. 

Mr.  Sii.vkrnaii.:  Was  the  whole  of  the  thought,  <A  her  idea,  aderpiately 
expressed  in  speech? 

Mr.  Clark:  I*robably  not. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  What  is  Rustum  trying  to  say  here?  He  is  confessing 
love  ior  his  son? 

Mr.  Clark:  Not  in  this  particular  speech. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  Isn't  there  a  yearning,  a  <lrawing  towards  the  bf)y?  I 
wish  1  knew  the — 

Mr.  Clark:  Not  in  this  particular  s])ecch. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  Well,  we  will  eliminate  that,  then.  Is  it  entirely  fnmi 
a  selfish  point  of  view,  that  he  is  trying  to  make  me  believe  he  is  my  son; 
is  it  a  ruse  on  his  part?  If  I  thought  he  was  my  son,  I  would  take  one  view. 
If  he  is  not  my  son,  I  take  another  view.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  a  con- 
flict in  Rustum's  mind  here. 

Mr.  RrssKLL:  It  has  limitations.  Something  has  been  said  about  using 
the  actual  expression,  and  how  painful  it  was  to  hear  a  woman  reaching  fur 
a  voice  that  she  could  not  compass.  In  hearing  Fannie  Kendal  read,  the 
great  histrionic  reader  of  this  countrv  in  her  <Iay,  a  painful  im|He>sion  was 
alwavs  present  of  the  too  literal  imitation  c)f  a  male  voice.  She  had  nr» 
action:  she  was  seated  always  when  she  read;  an<l  the  expression  was 
through  the  voice;  and  the  vf)i(:e  was  so  stn^ng  and  i^owerfui  sometimes 
that  it  was  fairly  offensive;  it  destroyed  the  conccjxion  of  the  char.ictcr  in 
the  listener;  becau>c  vou  were  so  (»ccnpied  with  the  wonder  of  that  ^oundl 
In  her  Henry  V.  llicre  was  something  so  kingly  in  lurr  benring.  that  >'>u 
were  more  prepare<I  to  expect  a  voice;  but  the  voice  wa.s  sn  nianlv  that  vnii 
were  struck  with  the  wonder  of  it,  and  the  thought  wa>,  *'<!an  this  be  a 
woman?" 
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Mr.  Ci.ark:  Wliat  >liall  we  th)  with  the  words  attributed  by  Kustum  to 
Sohrab?  We  must  first  determine  tlie  <lejjree  of  feelinj;;  and  tliat  is  a  mat- 
ter of  genius,  of  artistic  temi>sranient,  of  spiritual  experience,  guided,  of 
course,  by  careful  analysis  of  the  text.  It  could  not  have  been  such  and 
.such  an  emotion,  because  he  said  so  and  so;  it  could  not  have  J)een  that, 
because  he  said  this  other;  etc.  lUit  havinjj  thus  carefully  studied  the  text, 
it  then  becomes  larijely  a  matter  of  the  individual  as  to  the  amount  and 
(|uality  of  this  feelinif,  when  he.  as  here  ex])ressed,  '*  turned  away  and  spake 
to  his  own  soul."  He  is  debating  two  sides  <»f  a  (juesli<»n,  as  brouj^ht  out 
by  Mr.  Silvernail,  one  of  which  would  be  presente<l  in  imat^ination  by  a 
third  party;  under  those  circumstances  how  much  would  he  actually  imitate, 
or  suggest,  of  that  other  party?  The  (juestion  turns  on  the  rendering  of 
the  lines:  "  I  challenged,  once,  when  the  two  armies  camped,  etc."  I 
have  seen  .s])eakers  reading  these  lines  give  them  thus:  [Illustrating.] 
There  are  thousands  of  po.ssibilities  that  present  themselves  if  y«m  allow 
yourself  to  get  awav  from  the  right  one.  Would  a  man  deeply  musing 
upon  this  (|ue.stion  be  apt  to  say:     ( Illustrating  .same  passage.] 

Mrs.  Dk  Vol.:  We  are  brought  back  to  the  first  question,  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  be  given  with  the  feeling  of  the  speaker  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ('i.ARK:  Modified  by  the  memories  awakened  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken  in  the  past.  Suppose  a  penson  has  spoken 
very  angrily  to  vou,  and  you  tell  another  the  circumstances:  you  say,  such  a 
person  was  very  angry  with  me,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Clark,  you  better  not 
come  to  mv  house  anv  more;  I  don't  like  vour  wav  of  doing  business." 
In  other  words,  you  dwell  on  that  occurrence,  and  you  breathe  again  some  of 
its  atmosphere.  It  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to  reprepresent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  feeling  of  the  past  according  to  its  vividness  at  the  present; 
it  is  for  him  to  determine  how  vivid  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Sii.vernaii-:  In  the  selection  given  from  **  Sohrab  and  Rustum," 
Kustum  certainly  here  cannot  be  intending  to  imitate  Sohrab.  Naturally 
he  wi»uld  express  it  in  this  way:  [  Illustrating.  |  I  suppose  he  is  represent- 
ing the  feeling  which  he  would  himself  experience. 

Mr.  Ci.ark :  Kustum  is  musing  with  the  imaginary  voice  of  Sohrab; 
floating  through  it  always  is  the  reflection  of  the  voice  of  .Sohrab,  to 
impress  upon  the  audience  the  effect  of  that  voice  upon  the  imagination  of 
Kustum.  That  lakes  it  out  of  the  realm  of  taste,  and  brings  it  down  just 
to  this  present  point  of  discu>sion. 

•Mr.  Sii.vkrnaii.:  Isn't  this  whole  matter  an  aside? 

.Mr.  Ci.akk:    The  nuestion  is,  what  to  tlo  in  the   midst  of   the  "  aside"? 
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Subject — In  the  reading  of  description,  to  what  extent  may  one  render  as 
present  what  is  descril>ed  as  having  taken  place  in  the  fast^ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  From  Matthew  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum."     (Lines  514-526.) 

"  Then  Rustum  raised  his  head;  his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear. 
And  shouted,,  *  Rustum!'    Sohrab  heard  that  shout. 
And  shrank  amazed.     Back  he  recoiled  one  step. 
And  scanned  with  blinking  eye&  the  advancing  form; 
And  then  he  stood  bewildered,  and  he  dropped 
His  covering  shield— and  the  spear  pierced  his  side. 
He  reeled,  and  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground; 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell. 
And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud;  and  the  t^^o  armies  saw  the  pair — 
Saw  Rustum  standing  safe  upon  his  feet. 
And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand." 

2.  From  Owen  Meredith's  **Aux  Italiens.'* 

"It  »raclt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet. 
It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold! 
Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
When  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 

"And  I  turned  and  looked—- she  was  sitting  there 

In  a  dim  box  over  the  stage,  and  drest 
In  that  muslin  dress,  with  that  full,  soft  hair, 

And  that  jasmine  in  her  breast ! 

"  Rut  oh.  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower! 
And  (ih,  that  music!  and  oh,  the  way 
That  vuice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower 
'  XoH  ti  scordar  di  me, 
NoH  ti  scordar  di  me! '  " 
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3.  From  "Julius  Civsar,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Cassius.     I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  yoii,  Itriitiis, 
As  well  1  do  know  your  outward  favor. 
Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  ran  not  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life:  but  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  he 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar;  so  were  you. 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he; 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  I'iber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me:  '  Darcst  thou,  Cassius,  now 
I<eap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  K)  yonder  point?  *     Upon  the  word, 
.  Accoutered  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy: 
But,  ere  wc  could  arrive  the  point  proposed. 
Cjesar  cried,  *  Help  me,  Casstus,  or  1  sink!  ' 
I,  as  /Kneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchiscs  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Cxsar." 

4.  From  Longfellow's  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily." 

[tt)  "  He  beckoned  to  King  Roliert  to  draw  nigher. 
And  with  a  ge>ture  bade  the  rest  retire." 

(/•)  "...  Then  bowing  down  his  head, 
King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast, 
And  meekly  answered  him:     *  Thou  knowest  best !  ' '' 

5.  From  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

"  Flashed  all  their  sabre>  l>arc. 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  .an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondcr'd; 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke, 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke  , 

Shattered  and  sundered." 

Chairman  Ci.akk:  The  work  of  the  present  Section,  or  rather  the  work 
of  the  present  meeting,  as  I  consider  it,  does  not  differ,  except  somewhat  in 
degree,  from  tlie  work  that  occupied  our  attention  yesterday;  simply 
another  aspect  of  the  same  subject;  and  if  the  Chairman  may  venture  an 
opinion,  the  same  ])rinci[)]es  obtain  in  tliis  discussion  as  in  the  discussion  of 
yesterdav.  Ihe  work  this  morning  is  the  discussion  of  the  following 
i)rol)len\:     "  In  the  reading  of  descrii)tion,  to  what  extent  may  one  render 
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as  present  what  is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  the  past?  "  Before 
that  was  put  into  print  1  discussed  it  with  a  jjreat  many  interesed  in 
expression,  as  to  whether  that  was  the  best  wording^;  perhaps  it  is  not;  at 
any  rate,  let  us  lay  aside  minor  details,  because  I  think  that  we  understand 
what  the  drift  of  that  statement  is.  To  illustrate:  perhaps  the  lines  from 
Owen  Meredith's  "  Aux  Italiens"  are  more  familiar  than  the  lines  from 
**Sohrab  and  Rustum."     Is  it  proper  to  say,  in  reading 

"  And  I  turned  and  looked — she  was  sitting  there 

In  a  dim  box  over  the  stage,  and  drest 
In  that  muslin  dress,  with  that  full,  soft  hair, 

And  that  jasmine  in  her  breast  !  "  ? 

(Illustrating  manner  of  delivery).  That  is  representing  as  present  virtually, 
saying  to  your  audience — "I  see  that  now  distinctly  before  mel"  Your 
personalities  as  members  of  the  audience  have  disappeared.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  you.  I  am  so  carried  away  by  this  visitm  out  of  the  past 
that  I  represent  myself  just  as  I  was  when  the  event  t(K)k  place  descril>ed. 
Or,  again,  taking  the  "Charge  of  the  Light  Hrigade," 

"  Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare. 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there,"  etc. 

(Again  illustrating  manner  of  delivery,)  and,  coming  to  the  close, 

"  Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 
Shattered  and  sundered." 

There  is  no  difference,  it  seems  to  the  Chairman,  in  principle  between 
those  two  illustrations  from  Owen  Meredith  and  Tennyson;  there  would  be 
no  <lifference,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  lines  had  read:  "The  man,  carried 
away  by  his  passions,  sank  to  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  General." 

I  am  simply  stating  the  fpiestion  as  it  is  understood  by  the  members  of 
this  Committee.  Let  us,  then,  throw  open  to  the  meeting  the  discussion,  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  reach  as  cle«ir  a  conception  as  we  reached  yesterday, 
and  perhaps  go  further. 

Any  i)f  the  examples  may  be  discussed.     Let  us  have  your  judgment. 

Mr.  TRrKKLooD:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  (me  of  the  points  that  has 
given  us  as  a  profession  more  trouble  than  anything  else,  and  that  has  put 
us  in  a  false  light  before  the  peoi^le.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  yrmng 
students  is  to  try  and  literalize  everything.  You  may  remember  to  have  seen 
a  picture  in  Werner's  Magazine  some  years  ago  of  **  Cannon  to  right  of 
them;  cannon  to  left  of  them:  cannon  in  front  of  them;  volleyed  and 
thundered,"  and  a  man  in  a  dress  suit,  literalizing  everything,  putting  a 
little  cunnon  to  the  right  of  him,  a  little  cannon  to  the  left  of  him,  and 
another  one  in  front  of  him,  and  so  on  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  locate  these  things  as  we  want;  if 
we  choose  to  talk  of  the  people  we  are  describing,  as  in  front  of  us  here, 
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(Inshini;  down  across  tlic  vallev,  we  can  sav  of  them:  "Flashed  all  their 
sabres  bare!"  away  out  yonder,  I  as  a  spectator  of  that  which  I  describe  do 
not  need  to  draw  my  own  sabre;  the  description  does  not  require  that  of 
me;  it  says,  "Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare" — out  yonder — "flashed  as  they 
turned  in  air;"  then,  "  Sabrinjj  the  j^unners  there;" — not  taking  the  cannon 
yourself,  but  watchinjj  the  people  out  there  taking  the  cannon  (Indicating; 
direction  from  speaker).  It  is  pleasanter  to  stand  off  anywhere,  and  watch 
others  take  the  cannon,  much  pleasanter  than  it  is  to  be  one  of  those  "Six 
Hundred  "  charging  that  army  up  the  hill  "into  the  very  jaws  of  death."  It 
seems  to  me  this  matter  can  be  placed  easily  before  the  audience  without 
having  to  do  the  things  you  talk  about.  If  we  follow  that  plan,  there  comes 
a  time  when  you  must  face  a  situation  such  as  is  involved  in  the  lines: 

"  Flashing  his  falchion  from  his  side. 
lie  in  the  dust  sat  down  !" 

You  are  not  going  to  carry  that  out!  (I.aughter.)  How  are  you  to  do 
when  you  describe  a  man  turning  a  somersault?  If  you  want  to  make  that 
vivid  is  there  not  a  movement  that  will  sufliciently  suggest  that  to  an  intel- 
ligent audience,  without  having  to  go  through  the  process? 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  pertinent  questions,  which  ought  to  be  definitely 
worked  out  when  we  come  to  this  matter  of  description.  We  can  indicate 
things  without  doing  them;  the  line  is  quite  .sharply  drawn  between  the 
doing  and  indicating. 

Mr.  Ross:  In  regard  to  the  matter  just  referred  to,  I  think  the  whole 
thing  might  be  fixed  satisfactorily  in  our  minds  if  we  would  follow  this  rule: 
that  physical  expression  should  be  suggestive,  and  not  imitative.  I  think 
we  mostly  agree  upon  this  point.  The  suggestiveness  increases  in  the 
expression  of  objective  thought,  and  in  proportion  to  its  eiirnestness.  As 
the  speaker  becomes  more  and  more  earnest,  and  lives  more  nearly  in  the 
thought  that  he  is  expressing,  or  the  picture  that  he  is  describing,  the  more 
will  he  act  out  the  thought,  and  the  stronger  the  suggestiveness,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  imitation.  In  the  second  selection:  "And  I  turned  and 
looked — she  was  sitting  there,"  I  think  the  voice  should  do  the  whole  of 
that,  except,  perhaps,  a  glance,  on  "there."  The  look  is  merely  suggestive. 
And  then  the  lines  following  should  be  repeated  with  largely  subjective 
voice,  as  though  the  speaker  was  living  over  again  in  thought  what  he  was 
describing. 

Mr.  Cl-ARK:  May  I  attempt  one  suggestion?  Let  us  try  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  confine  ourselves  to  the  "reading  of  description  of  that  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past,- -not  to  what  extent  we  shall  literalize  gesture,  because 
that  will  take  us  into  a  very  wide  field.'  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  words  1)C, 
"putting  his  hand  into  his  jiocket,"  that  one  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  if  the  sentence  continued,  "this  way."  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  past; 
that  is  the  main  point.     Is  suggesticm  at  all  permissible?     I  should  like  Miss 
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Bruot  to  take  up  that  c|uestion.  Mr.  TrucMood  has  said  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  actually  drawing  the  sabre.  Now,  is  suggestion  permissible  there, 
and  under  what  conditions? 

Miss  Brlot:  1  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  the  question  just  asked, 
or  speak  to  the  point.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  sujjjjestive  action  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  general  description;  but  I  dt»  believe  there  are  times 
when  the  dramatic  action  is  so  great,  and  the  construction  so  climacteric  that 
we  are  justified  in  personating  and  makiu};^  present- -bringing  to  the  present, 
the  past. 

Mr.  Clark:  Will  Miss  Hrunt  take  from  these  illustrations  one  pass^ajje, 
to  show  us  just  what  she  means? 

Miss  Bruot:  I  would  take  the  first  illustration: 

"  Then  Rustum  raised  his  head;  his  dreadful  eyes 
(iiared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear. 
And  shouted,  '  RUh  TL'M?'  " 

(lUustratinf;  in  attitude.) 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  Would  you  go  a  step  farther? 

A  Voice:  That  is  personating. 

Mr.  Clark:  It  was  rather,  raising  his  head  on  high,  raising  his  .^^pear. 
I  think  that  will  keep  that  strciight.  May  I  interpret  what  you  say?  It  was 
legitimate  to  say  "He  shook  on  high   his  menacing  spear" — (Illustrating.) 

Miss  Brioi  :  Ves,  sir, —  keeping  the  attitude  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Clark:  Can  we  define  the  circumstances  under  which  that  would 
be  artistic,  so  that  we  can  thereby  eliminate  those  actions  in  which  it  would 
not  be  artistic? 

Mr.  Pkrrv:  Sincerityl  With  that  I  might  sit  down.  That  embraces 
all  I  have  tt»  say.  I  will  illustrate:  Henry  Ward  Beecher  could  act  out 
the  story  of  Christ  at  the  well,  and  literally  sit  liown  on  the  .settee  on 
the  platform.  Why?  Because  the  image  of  that  whole  scene  had  taken 
possession  of  him;  he  was  sincere.  If  he  hadn't  been  sincere  he  would 
have  been  theatric;  and  that  is  the  dividing  line,  as  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Hawn:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  personal  allusion,  the  Chair- 
man gave  us  a  text  when  he  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  a  man  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  illustrated  the  action.  There  are  times  and  places  when 
you  can  sugge.st  impersonation  and  still  not  enter  into  the  personation. 

The  passage  from  "Aux  Italiens"  is  more  than  description.  It  is  the 
expression  of  a  man  who  had  himself  been  through  the  experience  described; 
therefore  a  lingering  sensation  of  that  exf»erience  will  cling  to  the  man 
through  life,  a>  he  recalls  it.  He  will,  therefore,  naturally  enter  more  into 
the  realization  of  it  than  were  he  simply  a  narrator.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
matter  of  the  direction  of  thought.  If  we  can  see  anything  dramatic  in  the 
pro.se  poetry  at  all.  surely  we  can  dress  it  up  by  gesture.  I  stand  for  paucity 
of  gesture  rather  than  for  an  over-plus;  but  it  occurs  to  me  the  amount  of 
gesture  would  sometimes    be  dominated  by  the  supposed    intelligence,  or 
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intellectual  status  of  the  audience,  their  ability  to  occasionally  read  between 

the  lines.     I  remember  once  in  my  early  days  of  costuming  to  read  the  lines 

of  Richelieu;  they  took  me  for  an  old  woman,  and   1  had  to  do  unusual 

thing^s  to  make  it  appear  that  I  was  not  personating  an  old  woman.     1  think 

that  ought  to  be  broujjht  into  this  discussion,  that  sometimes  only  gesture 

can  make  clear  to  the  audience  meanings  which  they  fail  to  catch  through 

vocal  expression. 

Miss  Aldrich:  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  illustration,  and  the  last 

one,  and  in  that  from  Julius  Caesar,  there  is  something  that  proves  to  me 

that  it  depends  upon  whether  impersonation  follows  the  dramatic  de.scrip- 

tion,  as  to  whether  you  will  do  just  what  it  says,  or  not.     For  instance, 

(Illustrating) 

*•  Then  Kastum  raised  his  head:  his  drciidful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear. 
And  shouted.  '  RUSTCM!'  " 

There  you  must  impersonate  Rusium  in  the  preceding  lines,  in  order  to  get 
force  necessary  for  the  impersonation  necessary  on  the  word  **Rustum;" 
but  in  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  and  in  this  same  selection  from 
"  .Shorab  and  Ru.stum,*'  a  little  further  on,  "He  reeled,  and  staggering  back, 
sank  to  the  ground,"  etc.,  you  cannot  give  that,  from  the  mere  fait  that  in 
your  reading  and  at  the  same  time  staggering  back,  it  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  lines  entirely.  Vou  have  to  give  that  as  though  you  the  reader  were 
communicating  the  thought  to  the  audience;  you  are  not  impersonating  it; 
therefore,  you  cannot  picture  that  as  if  the  past  were  absolutely  present; 
but  when  you  arc  reading  to  impersonate,  it  is  not  only  admissible,  but 
right;  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  1  should  like  to  make  a  statement:  suppose  you  .say,  **The 
man  rushed  headlong  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  with  arms  Hung  above 
his  head,  and  crving  out  *My  Darling,'  plunged  into  the  abyssi"  (Laughter) 
May  I  be  allowed  a  personal  explanation?  I  believe  vou  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  what  1  am  after  is  a  principle,  a  truth.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  members  of  our  Committee  that  the  Chairman  should  endeavor  to  lead, 
and  to  retain  the  discussion  in  one  definite  channel,  trying  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible  doubt  and  obsucrily;  and  that  wherever  the  Chairman  did  not 
(juite  catch  the  spirit  of  the  speaker,  he  might  reasonably  i)resume  that  that 
speaker's  words  might  recpiirc  additional  explanation;  therefore,  he  regards 
it  as  his  privilege  to  allow  the  speaker  to  speak  until  the  matter  is  thoroughly 
clear,  and  to  try  to  clear  up  each  speaker's  intenti<;n  from  point  to  point. 
Therefore,  I  throw  out  this  .suggestion.  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  fnmi  Mr. 
Trueblood.  and  then  from  Miss  .Mdrich. 

Mr.  TRrKiu.oon:  Would  Miss  Aldrich  make  any  difference  in  reading 
the  passage  from  ".Sohrab  and  Rustum,''  if  the  shout  "Rustum"  were 
omitted;  that  is  the  third  line  read  in  this  way,  ".And  shouted.  Sohrab 
heard  that  shout,"?     Vou  could  cut  out  the  word  "Rustum"  in  that  line. 

-Mr.  Ci.ark:  We  could  say  he  shouted,  without  saving  what. 
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Mr.  Trukbi.ood:  We  all  appreciate  that  **Rustum"  is  an  impersonation, 
direct,  pure  and  simple;  but  1  think  the  descriptive  part  before  it  need  not 
partake  of  an  impersonation.  You  can  describe  that  to  me;  I  can  describe 
it  to  you,  in  your  own  wav,  without  personating  Rustum  at  all. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  I  was  objecting?  to  Miss  Aldrich's  statement  that  it  was 
necessary. 

Miss  Ai.DRicH:  1  said  "admissible." 

Mr.  Clark:  I  was  simply  introducing  an  objection  that  Mr.  Trueblood 
had  stated  in  the  abstract;  I  put  it  in  the  concrete. 

Miss  Ai.drich:  I  didn't  say  "necessary,"  because  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  the  most  of  us  will  agree  that  in  the  example  I  was 
giving,  "He  rushed  headlong,"  etc.,  that  nobody  would  attempt  to  illustrate 
that,  from  the  very  fact  that  your  nerve  centers  are  completely  paralyzed  by 
the  thought  of  that  plunge  out  into  eternity.  We  want  to  get  at  a  principle. 
In  saying  "Ru.stum"  at  all,  in  personating  that  at  all,  what  is  it  that  the 
voice  is  saying?  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  father  is  going  to  raise 
his  sword  against  his  son,  to  pierce  that  son's  l)osom  with  his  sword! 

Mrs.  Bishop:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  phrase  where  you  mentioned 
"nerve  centers"  goes  to  the  whole  situation;  that  if  in  reading  description 
the  nerve  centers  are  sufficiently  stimulated  to  cause  us  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  dramatic  situation,  .so  that  our  .sympathies  are  strong  enough  to 
cause  activities  to  be  excited  throughout  the  body,  we  will  approach  what 
might  be  called  personation.  You  may  say  you  are  not  to  go  to  the  degree 
of  stimulation  of  the  nerve  centres.  I  would  say  that  you  cannot  ever  pro- 
duce such  stimulation  with  an  impa.ssive  face  and  limp  arms.  'I'hat  would 
show  whether  there  was  direct  stimulation  of  the  emotional  centers,  or 
whether  the  gestural  response  was  en  masse,  or  in  detail.  The  en  masse 
would  be  allowed;  the  detail,  never. 

Mr.  Clark:  1  don't  quite  grasp  that.  With  a  great  many  students  in 
that  description,  to  put  up  the  spear  would  be  wrong;  it  would  be  a  lie,  a 
pure  imitation;  but  Mrs.  Bishop's  idea  is  that  if  the  whole  bwlyjs  made  to 
respond  to  that  situation  we  should  never  notice  that  the  spear  was  raised 
on  high.  May  I  make  one  more  suggestion,  carrying  it  a  little  further? 
Supposing  two  men,  one  very  sensitive,  the  other  cold,  phlegmatic;  the 
sensitive  man  responds  to  every  thought.  ((Jives  .selection,  beginning 
"Then  Ru.stum  raised  his  head,"  etc.,  through  third  line  thereof.)  1  tried 
not  to  over-do  it,  so  as  not  to  lose  my  case  by  overstatement.  Is  there  any 
principle  by  which  we  may  determine  how  far  one  may  artistically  respond 
to  these  deliniations?     Are  we  not  on  the  verge  of  a  possible  di.scovery? 

Mr.  Booth:  I  think  it  depends  absolutely  upon  your  purpose  in  the 
pa.ssage,  as  you  have  illustrated  very  clearly.  If  you  are  going  to  give  that 
passage  that  you  gave — you  explained  it  by  prefacing  it  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  about  to  pierce  the  heart  of  his  son — if  your  purprise  is  to  pro- 
duce that  little  effect  of  sadness,  an<l  preach  a  little  .sermon  with  it,  rather 
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than  to  give  us  a  little  picture  of  the  event,  of  course  you  will  vary  your 
reading.  It  all  depends  upon  your  purpose.  You  cannot  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule. 

Mr.  Clark:  Have  you  not  just  laid  down  a  rule? 

Mr.  Bck)TII:  Yes;  but  you  cannot  make  uniform  readings. 

Mrs.  Irving:  1  want  to  refer  to  the  last  selection, — "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade."  When  one  considers  the  nature  of  that  poem,  that  it  is  a 
military  poem,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  contains  dramatic  situations. 
The  greatest  military  poems,  or  those  that  thrill  people  most  and  are  destined 
to  live,  are  those  that  partake  of  the  situation  of  war;  and  war  is  dramatic. 
When  we  consider  a  military  poem,  and  take  the  most  fitting  opportunity  to 
present  it,  it  must  be  before  a  military  audience.  That  military  audience 
understands  the  situation;  for  instance,  I  am  not  referring  to  this  particular 
illustration  now;  but  we  will  take  one  familiar  to  all  of  us,  that  is,  Sheridan's 
Kide.  If  Sheridan's  Ride  be  recited  to  a  military  audience  such  as  can  be 
collected  together  ordinarily  to-day,  and  given  without  any  dramatic  or 
military  expression,  it  would  fall  flat — perfectly  flat!  I  have  seen  it  tried 
over  and  over  again  by  good  people,  and  people  that  understood  recitation; 
but  they  didn't  understand  military  audiences,  or  military  attitudes  of 
thought.  You  must  respond  to  the  thought  of  your  audience;  and  when 
you  recite  a  poem  of  that  kind,  you  can  make  it  successful  in  the  audience 
to  which  you  present  it  only  so  far  as  you  awaken  a  response  from  that 
audience  to  that  military  situation.  You  must  have  a  definite  location,  for 
(me  thing.  That  is  demanded.  You  must  be  true  first  of  all  to  facts;  your 
words  must  be  true  to  satisfy;  they  must  represent  the  situation  perfectly, 
to  satisfy.  Then  you  must  be  true  to  that  situation  in  all  gesture,  and  in 
all  expression. 

Miss  Wiikei.kr:  If  we  have  reached  this  point,  as  1  understand  we  have, 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  degree,  may  not  one  test  of  the  degree  on  the  part 
of  the  audience  be  this:  if  our  attention  is  called  to  the  manner  of  doing, 
to  what  the  person  rendering  is  doing,  it  is  wrong;  it  is  carried  too  far.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  forget  the  action  of  the  person  and  only  remember 
the  scene,  or  the  inspiration,  it  is  permissible. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  should  like  to  make  one  statement,  in  connectl(»n  with 
what  was  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Irving;  that  what  will  be  acceptable  to  one 
audience  will  be  rejected  by  another.  In  Werner's  Magazine  tliere  was  an 
interview  some  time  ago,  and  it  touched  up  the  reading  of  a  certain  passage 
by  a  certain  well-known  actor.  Exactly  my  experience  with  this  actor  was 
that  of  this  interviewer  and  person  interviewed.  The  reading  of  the  pass- 
age was  greeted  with  triumphant  applause;  and  when  you  asked  those  who 
applauded  what  it  was  about,  they  did  not  knowl  1  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  we  can  take  an  audience  of  military  people,  and  read  **The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade''  in  a  manner  that  would  be  revolting  to  every 
artistic  sensibility;  and  that  audience  would  take  up  that  reciter  upon  their 
shoulders  and  carry  him  around  the  grounds.     [Applause.]     This  is  not  by 
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any  means  any  reply  to  Mrs.  Irving;  it  is  simply  a  statement.     Is  there  not 
an  ideal  to  which  we  can  lift  our  audience? 

Mrs.  Irvin(;:  I  want  to  say  just  this  ont  word:  that  in  military  audi- 
ences there  are  thinking  people,  as  well  as  in  any  other  audiences. 

Mr.  Clark:  Nobody  denies  it.     I  was  simply  taking  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  SlLVERNAlL:  I  fancy  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  lay  ilown  a  dogmatic 
principle  than  to  make  people  conform  to  it.  Our  Chairman  has  sought  to 
eliminate  from  the  discussion  an  element  that  he  injected  into  it  by  his 
illustration  as  to  how  far — if  the  Chairman  will  pardon  me? 

Mr.  Clark:  You  may  use  the  Chairman  the  same  as  any  other  material. 

Mr.  SiLVfcRNAiL:  The  Chairman  in  illustration  of  the  lines  in  "The 
Charge  of  the  l^ight  Hriga<le,"  "Cossack  and  Russian  reeled,"  etc.,  gracefully 
started  hack. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  stumbled  accidentally! 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  It  seemed  to  be  putting  the  whole  thing  into  reality. 
It  might  be  represented  Jis  taking  place  at  the  present  time;  it  seemed  to  me 
not  taking  place. 

Mr.  Clark:   It  was  not  the  Cossack  who  reeled. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  It  might  be  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  pres- 
ent, yet,  it  seems  to  me,  as  not  taking  place  here.  Just  so  with  the  gesture 
when  Sohrab  reeled  back.  .Sohrab  was  not  there  at  all,  and  the  reeling  on 
the  part  of  our  worthy  Chairman,  in  doing  it,  begs  the  questicm.  It  seems 
to  me  that  makes  impersonation  a  contradiction;  the  dramatic  action,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  come  in,  ought  not  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  words  uttered. 
That  in  many  cases  would  be  a  contradiction.  Things  mav  be  described 
very  clearly  in  wonLs,  yet  with  drmatic  force.  1  saw  that  splendidly  illus- 
trated in  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Ha^n,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  which  he 
described  a  fr>rest  Hre,  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  awful  effects  of  the 
"higher  criticism",  without  any  gesture,  yet  with  dramatic  action.  lie 
told  about  the  guide  getting  up  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  knocking  the 
embers  from  his  pipe,  of  the  breeze  coining  up,  and  fanning  those  embers 
into  flame,  and  of  the  resulting  awful  conflagration.  The  description  of 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  was  so  vivitl  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  audience.  It  was  terribly  nuiving  when  you  thought  of  the  relation- 
ship. Mr.  lleecher  has  been  referred  to.  He  was  In^th  dramatic  and  ora- 
torical. Mr.  IJeecher  was  once  speaking  of  the  superstitious  reverence  felt 
by  some  people  for  the  church  auditorium,  and  for  the  Bible.  He  said  that 
the  church  building  was  no  better  than  any  other  building,  though  to  be 
sure  there  were  many  associations  clustered  about  every  church  edifice. 
And  so  of  the  Bible,  the  book  itself  was  no  nifire  .sacred  in  its  materials  of 
paper  and  ink  than  any  other  book;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  are 
people  who,  if  by  cliancc  they  should  happen  to  sit  dr)wn  on  the  Bible 
would  feel  that  they  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Mr.  Beecher 
while  delivering  this  .sentence,  having  his  Bible  in  hand  laid  it  upon  the  large 
arm  chair  on  the  side  of  the  platform,  and  just  as  he  said,  **sit  down  on  the 
17 
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Bible,"  he  actually,  as  if  absent  mindedly,  sat  down  on  the  Book — actually 
went  to  the  extreme  of  sitting  on  the  Bible,  and  jumping  up  suddenly,  as 
if  greatly  alarmed, — in  that  way.  [Illustrating.]  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  Mr.  Beecher's  dramatic  instincts  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  that 
which  marred  the  man. 

A  Voice:  Wasn't  that  Taimage? 

Mr.  Silvernail:  That  was  Beecher. 

Miss  Zachos:  We  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  getting  at  a  law 
that  shall  govern  these  cases.  Something  was  said  about  nerve  centres; 
and  that  if  properly  excited  they  would  respond.  The  excitation  of  the 
nerve  centers,  or  tissues,  or  emotional  power,  must  be  guided  by  the  intel- 
lectual power.  We  must  have  steam  to  run  a  machine,  but  an  engineer 
who  would  pull  out  the  throttle  of  his  engine  and  let  it  run  wild  would  soon 
come  to  wreck.  Vou  must  have  guiding  power;  therefore,  there  is  danger 
with  those  nerve  centers  unless  they  are  under  control.  Temperament  is 
another  point  spoken  of.  An  individual  of  one  temperament  will  employ 
one  kind  of  illustration;  another,  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  will  use 
an  entirely  different  illustration.  Temperament  also  must  be  under  control, 
or  it,  too,  will  plunge  the  reader  over  the  precipice  of  failure. 

Mb.  Soper:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  governed  by  the  degree 
of  inspiration  of  the  individual.  If  inspired  to  present  a  picture  more 
vividly,  he  should  be  governed  by  good  judgment;  not  do,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration given  of  sitting  on  the  Bible;  that  was  not  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  In  the  illustration  from  "Aux  Italiens,"  is  it  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  the  present  condition? 

Mr.  Clark:  It  is  a  general  principle  we  are  after.  It  is  only  accidental 
that  we  have  these  particular  illustrati6ns. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  often  have  to  remind  pupils,  and  even  myself,  to  let  the 
author  determine  the  action.  In  this  case  he  places  the  scene  right  before 
us.  The  author  has  done  the  work  of  description  sufficiently.  Why  should 
we  do  it?     We  may  reflect  his  work. 

Mr.  Clark:  In  other  words,  you  would  trust  to  the  audience  to  get 
many  of  these  pictures? 

Mr.  Perry:  I  am  not  trusting  the  audience.  I  am  painting  the  picture 
on  the  canvas,  in  words  and  in  tones;  that  canvas  does  not  change  its 
place.  Here  the  author  [Illustration  from  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum"]  has 
said  that  *'  he  reeled  "  and  staggered  back.  Why  attempt  to  express  that 
which  is  inexpressible?  Never  do  useless  work.  The  author  has  told  what 
was  done.  Let  us  keep  our  directness;  let  us  reflect  our  sincerity,  so  far  as 
we  have  it. 

Mrs.  Bishop:  I  would  like  some  information  along  the  line  of  Delsarte, 
in  reference  to  the  re-acting  on  the  nerve  centers.  Miss  Zachos  referred  to 
that  as  stimulating  the  emotions  only;  that  we  must  bring  the  intellect  into 
play.  I  supposed  that  in  the  intellect  tliere  were  a  few  nerve  centres,  and 
in  the  will  a  few  nerve  centers  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
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Mr  Trueblood:  I  never  knew  we  had  any  nerve  centers  until  I  had  the 
rheumatism.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  nerve  centers  if  we  can  help  it;  1 
don't  think  it  is  necessary;  it  seems  to  me  we  can  get  along  without  it. 
What  we  want  to  consider  is  the  intellect;  if  you  call  that  "nerve  centers," 
all  right. 

Mr.  Clark:  It  would  be  well  to  be  up  to  date.  Nol)ody  would  expect 
a  ten  year  old  child  to  talk  about  nerve  centers;  but  when  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  definite  principles  as  to  the  working  of  the  mind,  you  must  talk  in 
terms  employed  by  people  who  make  a  study  of  the  mind  a  specialty.  We 
are  not  going  to  determine  what  the  mind  is,  what  the  will  is,  and  what  the 
rest  of  it  is;  those  subjects  are  to  be  decided  by  Prof.  James,  Prof  Haldwin, 
etc.;  but  if  we  want  to  know  what  the  normal  action  of  the  b«>dy  and  mind 
is  we  go  to  a  professicmal  psychologist,  as  we  would  gu  to  a  professional 
metallurgist  to  learn  the  laws  of  steel,  etc.  It  i*<  useles.s  to  say  we  <lon't 
care  alK)ut  terms;  if  we  don't  know  about  terms,  it- is  going  to  be  \erv  Jiard 
to  discuss  this  problem. 

Mr.  Sn.VKRNAll.:  Vour  auilieiice  may  not  know  anything  about  tlit-se 
terms. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  must  not  get  away  fiom  the  particular  <|ueslion  under 
discussion.  We  are  discussing  the  giving  of  dctjtriptive  gesture,  and  in 
speaking  of  nerve  centers,  surely  we  are  not  so  far  away  from  evcr>  day 
life  that  we  cannot  thereby  be  aided  in  reaching  the  C(»nclusions  we  aim  at. 

Mrss  WllKKLKR:  When  I  spoke  of  the  audience,  I  <lidn't  refer  to  wild 
and  thoughtless  enthusiasm;  I  simply  think  that  that  matter  of  the  au<lience 
has  been  put  aside  to<»  lightly.  The  response  of  the  hearer  is  certainly  an 
important  test  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  ]  had  in  my  mind  the  sort  of 
listeners  we  have  here-  critical  listeners.  Of  course,  the  more  enlightened 
and  cultured  your  listeners,  the  better  is  the  test;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  response  of  the  listener  is  a  very  important  factor  for  us  to  consider, 
an<l  is  a  very  important  test.  That  habit  of  regarding  the  audience  with  a 
sort  of  scorn  perhaps  that  is  loo  strong  a  word-  but  that  wav  of  speaking 
of  it  as  if  the  audience  didn't  amount  to  anything  any  way,  I  should  dei>re- 
cate.     I  think  we  need  to  study  our  listeners  as  much  as  we  study  ourselves. 

Mr.  Pkkkv:  I  suppose  I  am  calle«l  <»n  to  answer  that.  Perhaps  my 
statement  needed  some  modification.  I  meant  that  the  painter  is  so 
absorl)e<i  in  his  ])aintini:  that  he  has  no  time  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of 
what  Mr.  «>r  Mrs.  So  ami  So  are  going  to  determine  about  it.  The  reader 
who  is  completely  absoibed  in  the  theme  cannot  stop  to  think  what  some- 
body's opinion  may  bt*  of  the  representation.  The  picture  is  before  the 
audience,  ami  wjiile  the  response  from  them  is  of  great  \alue  to  the 
delineator,  \et  vour  attention  is  mainly  r>n  the  painting  itself.  (H  course,  if 
you  see  tiiat  llie\  like  a  certain  color,  you  may  give  them  red.  f»)r  instance; 
but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  as  we  are  absorbed  in  the  work,  our 
lon»*s  resi)on'.i;  wc  ivtlect  wliat  we  feel,  as  we  learn  from  ( )liver  (iohNmith, 
in  the  Ucscileil  N'illagc.     V<»u   remember  how  the  old  grand-site  shouhlcis 
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crutch  to  show  how  fields  were  won,  which  it  was  perfectly  proper  for 
him  to  do,  for  he  felt  it.  If  we  are  sincere,  our  feelinjjs  may  be  trusted  to 
reflect  our  sincerity. 

Mis.s  WnKELER:  I  did  not  refer  to  anything;  that  Mr.  Terry  said.  I  did 
not  refer  to  the  reader's  feelings  before  his  audience.  I  thoujjht  we  were 
trying  to  find  here  some  test  to  base  a  theory  upon. 

Mr.  Russell:  Is  not  Mr.  Soper's  suggestion  true — That  it  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  vividness  with  which  we  are  trying  to  present  a  narrative? 
It  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  under  certain  circumstances  to  make  it  vivid 
through  voice;  under  other  circumt'tances,  to  make  it  vivid  through  action; 
and  sometimes  by  combining  both.  Now,  for  an  illustration  that  has  come 
to  my  mind  since  the  discussion  opened.  Au  officer  in  the  late  War  of  the 
Rebellion  was  giving  me  a  description  of  how  he  was  shot  at  Roanoke 
Island.  The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  arm.  He  said  it  spun  him  around 
like  a  top,  and  he  fell.  There  was  his  action  (Illustrating).  It  required 
action  to  represent  it  to  me.  Had  he  simj)ly  said  it  spun  him  around  like  a 
top,  it  would  not  have  produced  upon  me  the  effect  which  his  action  did,  by 
that  circular  movement.  After  he  had  fallen  on  the  field,  he  said,  some 
soldiers  from  the  other  side  came  to  pick  him  up;  they  said  to  him,  "Who 
is  your  Colonel?"  He  replied,  "Col.  Russell,  of  the  8th  Connecticut. 
Why  do  you  ask?"  They  replied,  "When  he  said  'fix  bayonets'  we  knew 
they  were  fixed!"  It  was  done  with  the  voice.  It  was  done  with  no 
action  whatever  that  could  represent  that.  If  this  Captain  had  endeavored 
to  represent  to  me  the  act  of  fixing  bayonets,  the  literalness  of  the  action, 
would  have  destroved  the  effect  entirely  that  was  produced  through  the 
voice. 

In  regard  to  dramatic  and  graphic  effect,  Mr.  Beecher  was  graphic  as 
well  as  dramatic.  We  know  he  was  great  in  certain  lines.  This  sermon 
on  reverence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Silvcrnail  came  with  great  force  to  me. 
You  all  know  he  had  not  a  particle  of  it.  He  was  not  restrained  by  any 
laws  of  propriety  at  certain  times.  As  he  himself  said,  when  he  was 
criticised  by  friends,  ministers,  who  said  to  him,  **I  wish  you  would  not  say 
so  and  so,  Beecher,"  he  answered,  "Oh,  you  take  offense  at  that,  do  you? 
Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  didnt  say!"  He  had  supposed  that  he  had 
restrained  himself.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  ilramatic  effect  was 
given  at  a  political  meeting,  where  he  adapted  himself  to  his  audience.  It 
was  a  discussion  over  free  .soil  and  he  likened  it  to  the  Soutliern  brother 
coming  to  his  older  brother  of  the  Nortli,  and  begging  for  mure  territory; 
he  secured  it;  and  then  Heecher  went  on  in  a  very  graphic  and  earnest  way 
to  tell  how  the  younger  brother  wanted  still  more  soil  for  liis  peculiar 
institution;  and  the  younger  br<.>ther  altlumgli  put  off  for  a  time,  he  said,  finally 
secured  his  ol)jecl;  and  how  tloes  he  take  it,  said  Beecher?  Tlien  he 
applied  his  thuml)  and  finger  to  his  nose,  and  wiHi  the  other  hand  upon  that, 
danced  and  pranced  about  the  platform  three  or  four  times,  while  the  hall 
thundered  in  applause  I     I  should  say  that  was  graphic. 
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Miss  Gormlky:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  selections 
here;  in  two  of  the  selections  tlie  people  giving  the  descriptions  are  giving 
their  own  experiences.  It  seems  tome  tliat  where  one  is  relating  something 
that  actually  hai)pened  to  themselves,  they  would  naturally  enter  much 
more  into  the  impersonation  than  if  they  were  giving  something  that  they 
merely  saw  others  do.  In  the  selection  given  yesterday  as  an  illustration 
(from  Count  (iismond)  we  can  get  something  from  the  text.  The  author 
really  tells  us  in  most  cases  what  is  expected;  as  in  this  selection  from  Count 
Giomond.  This  woman  is  giving  her  own  experience;  she  actually  lives 
over  again  the  scene  to  such  an  extent  that  she  says  in  lines  just  preceding 
the  one  quoted,  "There,  the  old  mist  again  blinds  mel"  She  certainly 
lives  it  over  again,  and  would  thus  tell  it  in  a  stronger  way. 

Mr.  Clark:  There  is  no  question  as  to  how  she  would  tell  her  experi- 
ence; the  question  is,  as  to  how  she  would  represent  the  anger  of  Gauthier. 
We  will  have  to  refer  you  to  yesterday's  discussion  as  to  the  principle 
involved.  There  i*  certainly  one  principle  governing  the  reading  of 
description  dealing  w^ith  our  own  thought,  and  a  sec(md  principle  govern- 
ing the  leading  of  descriptions  of  the  experience  of  others. 

I  should  like  to  put  one  other  cjuestion,  make  one  other  suggestion.  Mr. 
I'erry  spoke  of  the  author's  doing  the  work.  Would  Mr.  Perry,  therefore, 
.say  that  under  no  circumstances  it  was  legitimate  to  use  what  might  be 
called  descriptive  action  in  describing  what  has  occurred  in  the  past?  If 
the  author  had  said,  "  Rustum  raised  his  spear,"  would  you  say  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  true  art  for  the  reader  to  resi)ond,  and  with  the  whole  body 
give  the  other  side  of  the  question  all  that  it  is  entitled  to?  Would  you  say 
it  is  wrong  to  do  that,  inasmuch  as  the  author  had  already  done  it? 

Mr.  Perry:  I  have  tried  to  make  myself  clear,  and  give  it  up  in  despair. 
I  started  out  with  word  "  sincerity."  I  might  hear  a  story  that  would  make 
me  weep,  and  if  I  attempted  to  tell  it  to  others  it  would  be  a  farce.  Why? 
Hecause  the  image  has  never  been  before  my  mind  >tronglv  enough  to 
affect  me  in  the  degree  that  I  could  sincerely  give  forth  a  like  impression  to 
that  I  originally  received.  My  effort  then  would  be  merely  an  imitation 
without  force.     Now,  if  I  understand  your  question — I  probably  don't. 

Mr.  Clark :  Would  you  consider  it  legitimate,  sincere  or  not — would 
you  consider  it  legitimate  for  a  speaker  to  say  "  Then  Rustum  raised  his 
spear,"  etc.     (Illustrating  maimer.) 

Mr.  Pkrry:  In  connection  with  the  purpose  of  the  selection  that  we 
have  just  had  ? 

Mr.  Clark:  The  particular  selection  from  Matthew  Arnold,  "Sohrab 
and  Rustum,"  or  any  anything  eKse? 

Mr.  Pkrry:  Ves,  sir;  to  a  certain  degree  I  would  call  it  reflected  in  the 
word,  *'  Rustum; "  but  the  wt)rd  "  Rustum  "  is  not  description. 

Mr.  Clark:  (Again  illustrating,  as  before.)  Would  you  consider  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Pkrry:  I  would  consider  it  to  the  degree  1  happened  to  feel  at  the 
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time;  but  T  would  keep  my  eye  on  that  picture,  where  tlie  canvas  was 
located.  Suppose  1  say,  "  See  that  mouse  running  therel  "  I  dont  start  to 
run  as  tliat  mouse  would  run;  that  would  he  a  farce.      Vou  would  all  laugh. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  wanted  for  my  own  sake  to  get  that  statement  clear.  Mr. 
Perry  un()uestional>ly  stated  that  the  author  had  done  the  describing;  there- 
fore, I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  reader 
supplement  the  description  of  the  author,  and  to  what  extent?  Prof. 
Corson  says  it  is  an  insult  to  an  intelligent  audience  to  say,  *'  I  saw  a 
circle,"  and  attempt  to  illustrate  the  statement. 

Mr.  Pkrrv:  Vou  don't  see  it.     Vou  see  your  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark:  Ch-  "there  was  a  circle,"  or  "there  is  a  circle."  Prof. 
Corson  says  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  circle,"  it  would  be  an  insult  to  an 
intelligent  audience  to  show  them  by  an  action  what  that  circle  was. 

Mr.  Perry:  Gestural  description  is  perfectly  legitimate,  provided  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of  sincere  feeling  at  the  time.  If  certain  descriptive  matter 
be  given  without  action  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  I  jlon't  see  how  we  can 
establish  hard  and  fast  rules. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  It  seems  to  me  Seakespeare  has  summed  it  up  as  well 
as  we  can  do  it,  when  he  says:  "Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to 
the  action,  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature."  I  think  you  would  use  it  properly  if  you  did  not  have  that 
spear  in  your  hand.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  personal  equation;  yet  I 
think  the  distinction  between  oratorical  conception  and  dramatic  concep- 
tion enters  into  the  problem. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  don't  think  we  have  come  as  close  together  this  morning 
as  we  did  yesterday;  and  I  think  the  reason  is  clear,  that  the  subject  is 
much  broader.  At  the  same  time,  vou  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Committee 
has  reserved  all  tlie  hour  to-morrow  for  discussion  of  both  the  problems  that 
wert"  discussed  yesterday  and  to-day. 

There  is  just  one  hint  the  Chairman  would  like  to  throw  out,  one  aspect 
that  it  seeni.>  to  him  has  not  been  touched  as  fully  as  it  might  be;  that  is,  the 
relation  ot'  the  feelini^  <»f  the  speaker,  whether  he  is  speaking  of  his  own 
experience,  or  the  expeiience  of  aiiotiier.  must  be  carried  into  the  e(juation; 
that  It  is  not  a  matter  of  temperament  nearly  so  much  as  many  of  us  are 
incline<i  to  lielieve.  He  simply  hints  that;--that  it  may  not  l)e  (luite  so 
nuicli  a  matter  ot  temperament  or  responsiveness  as  some  of  us  are  inclined 
to  believe. 

Mv  own  exjK'rience  is  this,  as  I  see  with  many  readers,  especially  young 
readers,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  fundamental  principle  accepted  by 
the  pn^fession  at  large,  no  ideal  towards  which  we  are  striving  in  the  matter 
of  (lescriptive  j^^esture.  Can  we  not.  therefore,  to-morrow,  after  the  discus- 
sion of  llie  subject  eliminate  many  things  that  we  see  arc  not  pertinent, 
cannot  we  get  a  little  closer  to-morrow,  at  any  rate  learn  just  where  we 
differ,  in  ordei  that  in  a  >ubsequent  convention  we  may  take  this  matter  up 
again  ? 
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1  believe  thoroughly  in  Mr.  Trueblood's  statement,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  elements  in  expression,  and  that  more  than  anything  else  it  is 
because  of  errors  in  this  regard  that  the  profession  is  brought  into  disrepute. 
1  believe  that  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  this  if  possible  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  individual  choice  or  temperament,  and  such  a  definite 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it  be  formulated  as  shall  constitute  another  step  in 
our  advancement  as  a  profession  towards  the  goal  of  psychological  knowl- 
edge. 

Adjourned. 


SECTION  Ilr-INTERPRETATION. 


S.  H.  CLARK,  Chairman. 


HIGGINS  HALL. 


Thursday,  June  29,  1899 — 12:00  to  1:00  r.  m. 


Chairman  Clark:  The  Chairman  has  endeavored  to  put  into  brief  and 
tentative  fonn  what  he  considers  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  our  conclu- 
sions as  far  as  reached.  These  conclusions  need  not  necessarily  be 
absolute,  even  though  we  should  agree  upon  the  conclusion  that  we  never 
could  reach  a  conclusion.  May  I  read  what  the  Chairman  has  put  into  but 
tentative  form,  as  I  said,  what  he  considers  to  be  some  of  our  conclusions — 
something  that  we  may  agree  upon  and  send  out  in  our  report  as  our 
opinion?  As  stated  this  morning,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  that  there  was 
not  one  affirmative  vote  on  the  question:  "Is  it  legitimate,  is  it  artistic  for  a 
reader  or  reciter  to  have  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  as  he  reads  the  letter 
scene  from  Lady  Macbeth?"  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  give  out  to  the  world — 
when  some  fine  literary  person  takes  offense  at  the  work  of  a  reader  who 
has  made  such  a  mistake — for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  that  is  exactly  the  thing 
upon  which  our  profession  has  officially  frowned.  I  will  read  then  the  first 
tentative  conchision: 

**  In  our  opinion  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  Tuesday,  June 
27,  the  reader  should  be  more  careful  in  using  the  words  oT  a  third  person, 
about  actually  reproducing  the  manner  of  that  person." 

Vou  notice  that  the  statement  is  that  he  should  be  "more  careful,"  that 
he  should  not,  as  I  said  yesterday,  pounce  upon  a  (|uotation  which  is 
preceded  by  "in  angry  tones,"  or  "in  a  loving  voice" — should  not  pounce 
upon  that  regardless  of  the  great  ultimate  law  which  must  guide  all  art,  the 
law  of  unity — that  he  must  not  pounce  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  for  using 
anger  or  wrath,  or  elocutionary  power  generally. 

"Second:  As  a  result  of  our  discussion  of  Wednesduy,  June  28,  the 
reader,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  more  careful  about  using  a  very  descriptive 
passage  as  an  opportunity  for  gesture." 

May  I  now  read  the  third  and  longer  conclusion:  1  will  be  ready  to  re-reaa 
this  at  any  lime. 
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**  It  is  artistic  in  so  far  as  such  production  does  not  destroy  the  dominant 
mood,  or  feeling^,  or  sentiment  of  the  selection  in  which  the  thinl  person  is 
introduced.  In  determininjj  whether  such  reproduction  will  or  will  not 
destroy  the  d(munant  mood,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  first,  that  all  needless 
gesture  and  impersonation,  even  if  appropriate,  is  inartistic,  since  they  take 
the  mind  of  the  listener  from  the  central  idea  to  a  detail;  and  second, 
certain  selections  are  virtually  short  dramas,  in  which  the  description  is  of 
secondary  inii>ortance,  and  in  which  consecjuently  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  reproduction  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary." — May  I  illustrate, 
— (leaving  this  resolution,  so  to  speak).  Suppose  one  is  reading  such  a 
passage  as  this,  a  collorjuy  between  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman:  **The 
old  lady  cried  'Father!'"  "Well,  what  is  it?"  "Father,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  just  a  minute."  "Well,  I  cannot  leave  this  work  anyhow."  It  is 
virtually  a  little  drama  or  dialogue  in  which  this  c(mnecting  description  is  of 
secondary  importance.  Togo  back  again:  "Therefore  it  is  our  opinion 
that  in  the  first  illustration  (from  Count  Gismond)  it  would  not  be  artistic — 
because  not  true  to  life — for  the  reader  to  reproduce  the  vocal  manner  of 
Gauthier.  There  would  naturally  be  some  anger  in  the  tone  of  the 
Countess,  as  she  recalled  the  past,  but  the  anger  would  be  expre.ssed  in  her 
own  voice  of  anger,  not  in  a  voice  purposely  assumed  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
second  selection  the  dominant  mood  would  be  that  of  musing,  through  which 
the  boast  of  Sohrab  would  be  made  to  appear  but  faintly."  In  other  words, 
Rustum  would  sav — (illustrates  selection  from  "Sohrab  and  Rustum " 
beginning  *Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean  I*)  In  endeavor- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  audience  the  thoughts  that  are  running  through  the 
mind  of  Rustum,  it  is  the  effect  upon  Rustum  of  what  Sohrab  is  supposed 
to  be  saying,  that  we  would  impress  upon  our  audience.  Let  me  state  here 
that  I  don't  say  that  this  is  the  solution  of  the  problem;  I  believe  it  is,  but  I 
am  not  here  to  dogmatize.  I  merely  say  that  that  is  what  1  mean  by  this 
resolution,  as  it  may  be  termed.  May  I  read  these  last  two  again?  (Repeats 
the  second  and  third  clauses  included  in  remarks  above,  and  adds:)  A 
person  carried  away  by  ihe  emotion  of  the  moment  would  show  that  he  was 
acting  if  he  had  mentality  enough  to  stimulate  his  brain  tf)  reproduce  the 
actual  voice  of  a  man. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  meeting,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  know  at  any  rate  where  we  differ — it  is  a  grand  thing  to  know  just 
where  your  opponent  stands — I  will  read  the  first  conclusion  again,  also. 
"In  our  opinion,  as  a  result  of  a  discussion  of  the  topic  of  Tuesday,  June 
27,  the  reader  shouM  be  more  careful  in  using  the  words  of  a  third  person, 
about  actually  reproducing  the  actual  manner  of  that  person."  I  put  it 
this  way  for  this  reason:  The  student  comes  across  these  quoted  words 
and  at  once  she  says,  How  many  teachers  have  (|U()ted  it  to  me! — "Ah!  it 
says  there,  he  said  it  in  an  *  angry  tone;'  he  said  it  in  a  Might  tone,'  he  said 
it  'with  uplifted  hands.'"  "  Ves"  is  the  answer,  "but  how  do  you  feel  now 
when   you   recall   those   angry   tones?     It   may   break   your   heart."     For 
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instance,  a  child  says.  "My  mother  said  to  me  with  a  voice  ringing  with 
anger,  *My  child,  never  do  that!'     Oh!  how  I   wish  I   had  followed  that' 
advice."     That   is  how  she   feels  now,  which  determines  the  amount  of 
reproduction  of  the  voice  of  the  s])eaker  of  the  past. 

Are  you  ready  to  discuss  that  <[uestion? 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  I  want  to  assent  very  cordially  to  the  intent  of  the 
statement,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  a  slight  ambiguity  in  the  statement  of 
the  first  ,tvvo  points.  "More  careful"  than  what?  More  carefully  than 
teachers  usually,  or  more  careful  than  wc  are? 

Mr.  Clark:  Ves. 

Mr.  Silv'ERNail:  1  think  those  two  ))oints  are  capable  of  amendment. 
Beyond  that  I  assent  most  cordially  to  the  statement. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark:  Wc  might  change  that  to  "should  exercise  more 
care."  We  shall  be  glad  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  or  three  to  present 
this  in  more  formal  shape  to  you  to-morrow  for  your  endorsement.  Now 
don't  think  that  any  one,  or  any  one  class  is  endeavoring  to  impress  its 
views  upon  the  profession.  Is  it  right?  that  is  the  question.  "  To  what 
extent  is  it  artistic  to  reproduce  the  vocal  manner  of  a  third  person  when 
the  reader  is  presenting  a  narrative?  "  To  show  how  practical  this  is: 
As  Mr.  Trueblood  well  said  yesterday,  there  are  hundreds  of  passages  that 
read  themselves,  as  we  all  know,  hundreds  of  selections  in  one  evening's 
work  about  which  we  don't  have  to  puzzle  our  heads  in  order  to  determine 
the  emphasis;  but  when  the  time  comes,  there  is  the  cnix;  there  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  We  are  reading  Julius 
Caesar,  for  instance: 

"Caesar  said  to  rac:     'Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  nic  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?'  " 

(Illustrating).  Is  Cassius  going  to  show  his  scorn  of  Caesar?  Is  Cassius 
angry  as  he  recalls  that  point?  Is  there  any  way  for  determining  that? 
Is  that  a  matter  of  temperament;  is  that  a  matter  of  intuition  ?  I  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  reason  and  our  own  experience.  What  would  Cassius  do; 
what  kind  of  a  man  is  Cassius,  and  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  to  whom 
Cassius  is  speaking?  Do  you  suppose  Cassius  would  slop  and  cry  "Give 
me  some  drink,  TitiniusI  "  It  seems  to  me  Cassius  is  too  much  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment  to  stop  actually  to  personate.  It 
would  be  with  Cassius  a  hearing  of  the  voice  of  Caesar  of  the  past  dimly 
or  faintly  flavoring  the  present  moment.  Caesar  says,  "  Give  me  some 
drink,  Titinius.*'  (Illustrating.)  The  highest  privilege  of  the  reader  is  to 
make  these  vocal  emotional  comments,  showing  what  it  means  to  him,  the 
reader,  I  make  these  illustrations  in  order  that  no  one  may  say  he  has 
voted  upon  this  questicm  without  knowing  the  intent  of  this  so-called  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  rise  for  information.  I  have  been  scrutinizing  this  pro- 
gramme to  see  where  we  were  to  vote  upon  this  at  all. 
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Mr.  Clarkk:  It  says  at  the  beginning:  "It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result 
of  these  conferences,  the  art  section  may  be  able  to  formulate  definite 
principles,  which  formulation  m.iy  prove  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
art  of  expression." 

Mr.  Perry:  This  discussion  is  a  contribution,  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  may  be.  Mr.  Perry  may  be  perfectly  rijjht.  We 
have  no  right  to  defeat  one  man  by  a  majority  and  thereby  make  wrong 
right;  but  I  do  think  we  should  have  an  expression  of  opinicm,  something 
to  stand  by.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  saying  that  this  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  fifty,  for  instance,  and  show  the  world  that  we  are  of 
divergent  opinions.  We  have  met  for  so  many  years  that  I  think  the  time 
has  arrived  to  derive  from  our  meetings  some  of  the  main  details.  The 
statement  I  read  is  very  clear;  but  if  you  decide  we  shall  not  vote  on  it, 
why  we  shall  simply  pass  on  to  further  discussion.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  anybody. 

Miss  Zachos:  I  move  that  this  question  be  put  to  vote  and  then  the 
majority  shall  be  stated,  the  exact  result  of  Jhe  vote,  that  it  may  l>e  known 
to  those  not  present.  My  motion  is  that  this  formulation  be  put  to  vote,  and 
that  the  vote  be  recorded. 

Miss  Wheelkr:  I  would  amend  that  by  adding  that  the  formulation  be 
made  by  a  committee,  as  the  Chair  mentioned,  after  due  consideration,  and 
that  then  it  be  presented  to  the  house  to-morrow  morning  for  a  vote. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Miss  Zachos:  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Chairman  Clark:  Will  you  name  the  number  of  the  committee  and  by 
whom  to  be  appointed  ? 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  will  make  it  a  committee  of  three. 

Mr.  Clark:  To  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  ? 

Miss  Wheeler:  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark:  The  function  of  that  committee  is  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
purely  rhetorical  one.     It  has  no  right  to  obtrude  its  opinion. 

Mr.  Perry:  Before  we  vote  upon  this,  it  is  most  delicate  ground  upon 
which  we  walk.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  artists  vote  upon  principles,  they 
are  adventurous,  to  say  the  least.  When  a  l)ody  of  artists  dictate,  they  are 
presumptuous  possibly.  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  have  time  to  so  consider,  I  for  myself  would  like  to  hear  that  resolution 
read  which  is  the  test  case  of  the  situation,  for  information. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  should  be  glad  to  respond  to  that,  prefacing  it  with 
a  brief  statement.  We  are  trying  to  do  in  a  very  feeWe,  humble  way 
for  elocution,  what  Ruskin  and  Ilammerton  have  done  for  their  arts. 
Ruskin  tells  us  it  is  a  great  law,  that  where  there  is  one  dominant  idea, 
everything  else  should  be  subordinate  to  it;  he  instances  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  countess,  which  shows  upon  her  dress  a  magnificent  stomacher — 

Mr.  Perry:  I  rise  for  an  explanation  and  would  ask  to  have  the  reso- 
lution read. 
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Mr.  Clark:  I  am  giving  the  information  as  the  Chair  sees  fit,  that  is,  if 
we  have  a  right  to  make  that  in  tentative  form.  Now,  says  Ruskin,  if  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  is  directed  to  that  delicate  tracery,  the  attention 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  face,  which  is  bad  art.  The  world  agrees 
that  that  is  a  true  formulation;  then-  are  laws  of  art  as  well  established  as 
the  laws  of  chemistry.  This  is  the  resolution:  "In  our  opinion,  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion  of  topic  of  Tuesday,  June  27,  the  reader  should  exercise 
great  care  is  using  the  words  of  a  third  person,  about  actually  reproducing, 
or  in  actually  reproducing  the  manner  of  that  third  person.'' 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Do  you  mean  "  to  reproduce"  when  you  say  "about 
reproducing  ?  " 

Mr.  Clark:  I  changed  that  to  "in  actually  reproducing"  or  "before 
actually  reproducing."  That  was  the  matter  which  you  very  well  brought 
out.  This  was  simply  jotted  down,  as  we  must  do  these  things  here,  hur- 
riedly. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Oliver's  opinion  whether  we  are 
to  elaborate  a  principle  of  art,  a  body  of  this  kind,  whether  she  would  like 
to  vote  on  this,  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— or  rather,  not  as  a  member  of  the  committee  at  all. 

Mr.  Perry:  As  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as  an  artist. 

Miss  Oliver:  I  think  there  are  ])rinciples  of  art,  and  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  voting  upon  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Clark:  May  I  make  one  statement:  First,  let  me  give  it  again. 
"In  our  opinion  " — the  opinion  of  individuals  -"in  our  opinion"; — and  we 
make  no  definite  statement.  I  hope  another  resolution  will  be  introduced 
before  the  convention  adjourns  to  give  this  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
Standing  Committee  that  shall  endeavor  to  get  the  sense  of  the  profession 
at  large,  and  upon  .some  official  action  report,  as  they  do  in  all  large 
assemblies,  from  vear  to  vear. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  To  save  time  I  would  move  that  this  matter  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five  to  take  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  now  before  us  to  a  vote;  and  if  in  their  judgment  it  be 
deemed  expedient,  that  they  .so  formulate  and  present  it  so  that  we  can  act 
upon  it. 

Mrs.  Irvin(;:  I  rise  a  to  point  of  order.  There  is  a  motion  and  amend- 
ment before  the  house. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  make  a  second  amendment  U)  cover  this  case, — that  the 
committee  of  five  take  this  whole  matter  in  charge,  of  formulation  and  pre- 
sentation. 

Miss  Zachos:  That  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Clark:  As  Mr.  Trueblood  ruled  yesterday,  as  long  as  the  amend- 
ment does  not  conflict  with  the  original  m«jtiun.  the  second  amendment 
now  becomes  the  first  amendment,  because  the  original  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 
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Miss  Whkei.er:  It  is  simply  to  change  the  number  of  the  committee, 
and  leave  it  to  the  committee  whether  this  be  presented  or  not.  If  so,  I 
think  it  is  a  decided  change  of  the  orij^jinal  motion;  it  was  not  to  be  left  to 
the  committee  at  first  whether  it  should  be  presented. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  should  so  rule. 

Mr.  Flowers:  I  rise  to  speak  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark:  If  this  amendment  is  ruled  out  of  order,  it  doesn't  come  up. 

Mr.  Perry:  That  second  amendment,  as  I  understand  the  mover,  was 
simply  to  give  this  whole  matter  to  a  CT>mmittee  of  three. 

Miss  Wheeler:  It  was  not  to  give  this  whole  matter  to  a  committee  of 
three;  it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  committee  of  three  were  instructed 
just  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark:  The  committee  had  no  power  under  the  original  motion  to 
determine  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  for  us  to  formulate  this.  Mr.  Sil- 
vernail's  amendment  was,  whether  the  committee  should  formulate.  F'or 
the  sake  of  harmony,  why  not  proceed  at  once  to  take  a  vote  on  Mr.  Silver- 
nail's  motion?  Do  you  wibh  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  committee  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  make  such  a  formulation  ?  Mr.  Silvernail's  motion  has 
two  parts;  tir.st,  whether  it  shall  be  formulated  and  presented;  second,  as  to 
its  manner  of  presentation. 

Mr.  Flowers:  I  have  been  listening;  with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sions upon  this  subject,  the  discussions  upon  those  things  which  bear  upon  the 
interpretation  of  literature;  because  it  is  that  department  of  this  Association 
which  interests  me  mcjst.  I  am  engaged  in  that  entirely.  I  had  trusted  that 
I  had  come  to  the  source  of  highest  authority  as  to  what  I  should  accept  as 
artistic  or  inartistic.  Whether  we  tread  upon  delicate  ground  or  not  is  a 
(juestion;  but  it  is  certainly  a  different  kind  of  a  (juestion  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  lady  or  gentleman  is  afraid  or  willing  to  express  an  opinion.  I  am  certainly 
ready  to  vote  what  my  opinion  is  about  this  thing;  and  if  after  attending  con- 
ventions for  years,  and  all  this  discusbion  I  have  no  opinion  yet,  I  think  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  formulate  one.  [.\pplause.]  It  is  certainly  evident  to  every 
one  of  us  who  will  confess  the  truth,  that  the  last  six  or  seven  minutes  have 
been  spent  in  sparring.  I  am  willing  to  submit  all  of  this  question  to  com- 
mittees, but  I  want  those  committees  thoroughly  instructed  that  they  are 
not  to  formulate  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  but  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
vention must  be  taken  from  the  expressions  in  the  sessions.  I  for  one 
think  that  the  Chairman  (»f  liie  session  who  has  conducted  the  discussion, 
should  be  as  able  -as  it  is  his  business— to  formulate  what  opinion  has  been 
reached,  a>  any  committee  of  three  or  of  six.  As  to  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution, it  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  that  is,  that  in  presenting  a 
narrative  in  his  own  person  and  impersonating  a  third  person,  the  vocal 
manner  of  that  third  person  should  not  be  repn^duced  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  has  been  the  custom  with  elocutioni^ts  in  the  y)ast.  That  is  perfectly  clear. 
That  is  the  target  at  which  this  .-\ssociati«m  in  conventi(jn  has  been  shooting 
for  six  conventions,  to  my  knowledge;  and  if  at  this  stage  we  are  not  yet 
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able  to  say  whether  or  not  we  have  an  opinion  upon  the  question,  I  will 
look  to  some  higher  source  for  my  information  upon  these  matters;  and 
there  is  none;  therefore  I  am  lost,  but  I  still  have  an  opinion.     [Applause.] 

Mr  Clark:  Are  you  ready  for  the  amendment  ?  All  those  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  —  * 

Mrs.  Irvinc;:  Do  1  understand  we  are  voting  on  the  amendment  Miss 
Wheeler  made  ? 

Mr.  Ci.arr:  No,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Silvernail. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  I  was  not  aware  when  I  made  my  motion  that  the 
motion  to  refer  to  the  committee  had  been  already  amended.  I  think  three 
a  sufficient  number,  and  I  am  willing  to  waive  my  motion  if  there  is  a 
motion  to  refer  to  a  committee.     I  would  like  to  have  the  motion  stated. 

Mr.  Clark:  As  you  stated  it  it  was  that  that  whole  matter  be  referred, 
that  the  advisability  be  referred  to  a  committee.  If  that  is  not  your  inten- 
tion, and  the  whole  matter  is  withdrawn,  we  will  proceed  with  the  original 
•  motion,  which  is  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  put  into  good 
form  this  tentative  conclusion  for  this  meeting,  which  was,  as  has  already 
been  said  so  often,  '*  That  in  our  opinion  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  of 
topic  of  Tuesday,  June  27,  the  reader  should  exercise  great  care  in  using 
the  words  of  a  third  person,  in  actually  reproducing — or  concerning  the 
actual  reproduction — of  the  vocal  manner  of  that  third  person." 

Mr.  Silvernail  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  motion  as  above  stated  by 
the  Chair  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clark:  The  second  point  is  virtually  a  corrollary  of  that;  **As  a 
result  of  our  discussion  of  Wednesday,  June  28,  in  our  opinion  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  gesture  accompanying  the  description." 
That  is  tentative  again.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  go  further — that  was  simply 
a  hint  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman,  in  order  that  we  might  keep  at  one 
point.  I  don't  think  we  can  lay  down  in  this  convention  all  the  limitations 
and  exceptions. 

PRKSIDKNT  Tkl'khlood:  It  seems  to  me  that  expres^ion  **  great  care  " 
does  not  accomplis.h  very  much. 

Mr.  (!lark:   I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Trueblooil. 

}*KKSIDEN'I  TRrKHL(M)i):  Anybody  would  say  **  exercise  great  care  "  under 
any  sort  of  conception.  I  think  the  Committee  in  arranging  this  ought  to 
make  it  stronger  than  that,  ought  to  condemn  certain  practices,  not  simply 
say  "exercise  great  care."  That  reminds  mo  of  the  resolutions  that  used  to 
come  up  in  Ouaker  mt'oting:  "  Friends  should  preserve  themselves  in 
Christian  love  one  toward  another,  and  should  exercise  great  care  in  talking 
about  each  other.*'      [  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ci.arK:  I  can  assure  y«)U  the  feelintis  of  the  Clhairnian  are  very 
much  stronger  than  the  wording  of  thnl  n-solution.  I  tried  to  meet  the 
demands  <if  the  wliole  li(>dy,  as  far  as  po»ii)lc.  leaving  it  to  vou  to  suggest 
how  much  stronger  the  language  sliould  be.  Would  you  move  that  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  Committee? 
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PRESIPENT  Truebi.ood:  I  offer  that  as  a  sug^gestion,  and  that  we  accom- 
plish something  by  condemning  what  we  do  not  like,  malcing^  it  as  strong  as 
possible.  I  think  wc  ought  to  go  as  far  as  good  taste  will  allow  us  to  in 
condemning  the  practice  of  personating  description. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  it  was  brought  out  clearly  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  in  the  reading  of  description,  that 
there  will  be  certain  accompaniments  of  suggestion,  descriptive  gestures 
which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  natural  and  legitimate.  The  Chairman 
has  formulated  in  this  larger  formulation,  which  perhaps  we  may  never 
reach,  this  statement:  **  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  needless  gesture 
and  impersonation,  even  if  ai>propriate,  is  inartistic,  since  the  needless 
gesture  takes  the  mind  of  the  listener  from  the  central  idea  to  detail." 

Mrs.  Bishop:  Referring  to  what  Mr.  Trueblood  said:  Agreeing  heartily 
with  what  he  wishes  to  c<mdemn,  I  should  take  sole  exception  to  his  remark 
as  to  going  as  far  as  is  considered  in  good  taste.  I  should  think  it  should 
.not  be  good  taste,  but  as  far  as  our  convictions  will  lead  us,  or  as  we  are 
willing  to  stand  by  them. 

President  Truehi-oud:  That  is  good  taste. 

Mrs.  Kisiioi':  Then  1  agree  with  you  perfectly. 

Mr.  Clakk:  The  test  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  judgment. 
I  should  like  to  have  some  formulation  weaker  or  stronger  than  this. 

Miss  Wheei.er:  If  I  understand  the  resolution  which  vou  last  read,  it 
referred  only  to  gesture. 

Mr.  Clakk:  Vou  remember  wc  are  now  discussing  the  second,  which  is 
the  problem  of  the  past. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  (k)n't  see  anything  about  gesture:  "To  what  extent 
is  it  artistic  to  re]>ro<luce  the  vocal  manner  of  a  third  person  when  the 
reader  is  presenting  a  narrative  in  his  own  person  and  personating?"  That 
does  not  exclude  voice;  voice  has  certaiidy  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  is  true;  the  Chair  begs  your  pardon,  but  he  had  this 
thought  running  in  his  mind,  that  so  much  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  is  reproduced  by  gesture,  that  by  a  very  natural  transition  he  inserted 
that  word  gesture.  I  <lon't  wish  f()r  a  moment  to  bring  in  any  pet  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  hoped  that  that  word  might  be  omitted.  My  memory  is 
very  strong  that  at  a  number  <>(  sessions  in  the  past,  I  have  devoted 
more  «»r  less  valuable  time,  and  more  of  my  nerve  energy  than  I  ever  expect 
to  expend  again,  in  trying  to  get  a  definititm  of  what  gesture  might  be,  and 
the  Ass<jciation  could  not  give  it;  so  let  us  drop  that  word  out  if  we  can. 
\N"e  don't  know  what  it  means;  the  Reports  will  show  all  about  that  if  you 
will  refer  to  the   Philadelphia  convention. 

Mr.  ^'lark:  We  may  change  this  resolution  to  some  extent.  For  the 
sake  of  bringing  it  before  you,  I  may  i)ut  it  this  way:  "We  deprecate  the 
tendency  to  reproduce' as  present  what  has  occurred  in  the  past,"  (Applause); 
but  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  t)ne  who  would  stand  by  that  without  limitations; 
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and  those  limitations  I  have  tried  to  bring  out.  In  determining  whether 
that  reproduction  \cill  destroy  the  dominant  mood — this  thing  that  occurs  in 
the  past — wc  feel  it  and  want  lo  do  it;  hut  we  are  artists,  we  are  not  in  the 
realm  of  reproduction;  we  are  not  feeling  everything;  we  are  not  all 
characters  at  once,  all  descriptions  of  the  race.  We  are  artists.  Our  work 
is  dominated  by  the  will,  therefore  am  I  to  allow  my  body  to  respond  to 
those  past  events  and  thus  reproduce  them?  I  believe  according  to  this 
statement  there  is  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind:  To  what  extent  will  my 
allowing  myself  to  yield  to  the  past  mar  the  impression  of  the  present 
narration?     Is  the  point  clearly  stated? 

Mr.  Perry:  If  I  am  in  order,  I  move  that  some  means  be  provided 
whereby  this  can  be  printed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  members,  and  I  make 
a  motion  that  the  Committee  put  this  in  such  form  that  each  meml)er  of  the 
Committee  may  have  *a  copy.  1  think  we  could  write  it  on  the  blackboard 
if  we  can't  get  it  typewritten.  Might  I  ])resent  a  statement  of  what  our 
second  point  is  without  being  presumptuous;  that  is  **  That  this  conference 
deprecates  the  tendency  to  reproduce  as  present,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  word,  to  reproduce  as  happening  now,  outside,  or  on  the  platform — to 
reproduce  as  present  that  which  is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
past?"  I  want  to  make  the  personal  statement  that  I  believe  to  some 
extent  that  will  have  to  be  modified,  but  along  definite  lines. 

Mr.  Silvernaii.:  I  will  put  it  more  tentatively  thus:  '''Resolved:  That 
in  description,  whenever  an  event  is  made  to  read  as  taking  place  in  the 
present, — something  which  has  occurred  in  the  past — great  care  shall  be 
exercised  so  to  present  it  as  not  to  make  it  theatrical,  but  rather  through 
suggestion  than  reproduction  to  impress  the  hearer."  I  think  it  can  be  per- 
mitted to  some  extent,  but  we  ought  to  avoid  this  theatric,  dramatic  tendency. 

Mr.  Ci.ark:  Vou  d(jn't  say  it  is  always  necessary,  but  when  it  is  legiti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Silvernaii.:  I  don't  say  it  is  often,  but  will  leave  it  open  to  admit 
it,  leave  it  o])en  to  work  out  how  it  should  be  done  and  how  not  done.  I 
move  this  matter  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  to  which  the  other  was 
referred. 

Mr.  Ci.ark :  We  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  sense  of  the  convention  as 
to  what  the  instructions  to  the  C(^mmittee  shall  be.  If  we  deprecate  it,  per- 
haps indiscriminately,  tlien  say:  While  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  the  dominant  purp(jse  of  the  moment,  what  is  the  main 
purpose  now,  and  keeping  that  consciously  before  the  mind,  it  will  do 
more  to  eliminate  this  tlieatrical  and  too  frecjuent  reproduction  than  any- 
thing else.     I  should  like  plenty  of  discussion  here. 

Mr.  Soper:  Was  not  the  point  m:ide  yesterday,  that  in  the  production 
nf  these  impersonations  or  gestures,  that  it  was  allowalile  f<)r  the  speaker 
to  d<j  so  if  he  truly  felt  it,  felt  the  iniagerv  before  him  tt>  the  extent  to  which 
he  repnuluced  it,  and  no  further  if  he  exercised  proper  judgment? 

Mr.  Clark:   I  think  that  was  a  fre(juenlly  expres.sed  oj>ini()n;  but    we 
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imposed  a  still  hij^her  law,  that  the  mere  fact  that  he  feels  it  is  not  sufficient. 
We  know  that  many  people  feel  so  much  that  they  are  noi  subjects  for  the 
elocutionist,  but  for  a  specialist  on  nervous  disorders.  They  feel  too  much, 
are  too  responsive;  everything  in  the  past  l>ecomes  vivid.  An  artist  is  no 
artist  unless  he  make  conscious  choice  of  those  means  by  which  he 
shall  produce  effects  in  his  audience  (Applause)  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  per- 
hai)s.     Are  we  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Rl'sski.i.:  Do  we  need  the  use  of  the  word  "tendency'  there? 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  proceed  directly  to  the  "reproduction  "  instead  of 
"tendency  to  produce?" 

Mr.  Clark:  That  is  a  suj^gestion  for  the  Committee.  W'ould  the 
Association  like  to  just  think  of  that  for  a  moment?  -Mr.  Russell  suggests 
that  we  ju.st  come  right  to  the  matter  and  say  not  the  "tendeney  to  repro- 
duce ''  but  the  "  reproduction."  That  of  course  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  wh^n  the  Committee  brought  in  its  report. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  That  the  Committee  "deprecate  the  reproductions  as 
present  of  that  which  is  described  as  past;"  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Clark:  Ves.     That  is  a  rough  tentative  statement. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  What  are  we  giving  these  reproductions  for?  Isn't  it  to 
have  the  audience  look  at  this  picture,  to  present  it  before  them  so  that  it  is 
jiresent? 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  point  in  controversy;  it  is 
exactly  there  where  1  think  the  pr<ifession  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Miss  (Iormlly:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  avoid  that  by  saying 
that  we  should  make  our  reproduction  suggestive  instead  of  literal. 

Mr.  Clark:  Where  it  is  necessary.  The  fir.st  thing  you  want  to  do  i.s, 
to  ileprecale  the  very  c<m)mon  habit  of  reproducing  it. 

Mr.  Pkrry :  T«i  reproduce  exactly  is  what  you  want  in  there.  I  make 
that  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Committee. 

PRKSIDKNT  Trckhlooih  Suggestive,  not  actual. 

Mr.  Clark:  There  are  two  points.  There  are  many  cases,  in  the 
opinion  <if  this  convention,  where  it  is  absolutely  inartistic,  because  not  true 
tn  life;  we  don't  always  in  real  life  act  out  things  which  occur  in  the  life. 
We  do  very  often  just  the  rever.se.  (Illustrating  by  an  outward  stroke  of 
the  clinched  fist.)  "The  man  drew  back  and  gave  me  a  punch  right  in  the 
face.'  Would  yr)u  reproduce  that?  Or,  spoken  in  another  way:  "The  man 
gave  me  a  punch  in  the  face,  and  I  thought  it  would  kill  me"  (illustrating). 
Those  are  two  conditions;  there  are  times  when  one  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  and  vice   versa. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  "Deprecates  the  loo  exact  reproductitju;*'  is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Clark:  That  is  j)ne  of  the  features.  I  don't  wi>h  to  avoid  the 
question  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  We  first  deprecate  the  tendency 
(juite  common  in  the  i)rofessiun  to  act  out  everything — except  >itting  down 
m  the  dust. 

Mr.  Pkrry:  "  T«j  too  exactly  reproduce." 

IS 
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Mr.  Clark:  That  is  one  of  the  things. 

Mr.  I'ERRY:  Now,  let's  have  a  statement  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  is  really  a  secondary  jxiint.  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear  to  everylxidy — 

Tresidk.nt  Trukblood:  Can't  we  make  it  clear  by  illustration?  I  think 
the  gesture  you  used  a  moment  ago  throws  light  upon  the  controversy.  Vou 
didn't  make  the  same  kind  of  a  blow  you  were  describing.  In  striking 
your  own  cheek  you  could  not  reproduce  the  blow  given  you  by  another, 
who  would  have  struck  away  from  himself  and  towards  you.  Vou  with  your 
own  fist  struck  your  own  body,  a  suggestive  but  not  an. imitative  gesture. 
So  when  you  indicate  a  somersault,  you  do  not  use  the  movements  of  the 
body  necessary  in  the  actual  somersault.     A  twirl  of  the  hand  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  don't  think  that  that  resolution  would  advance  the  case 
we  are  after  one  jot;  there  isn't  one  person  in  a  thousand  but  has  sense 
enough  to  know  he  must  not  repro<luce  literally  and  exactly  every  descrip- 
tive word.  What  we  want  in  this  resolution  is  to  deprecate  the  tendency 
of  so  many  readers  to  act  out  everything  because  the  author  has  put  the 
description  in  there. 

Prksidk.nt  Trukblood:  Take  the  second  verse  in  the  selection  as 
quoted  from  Owen  Meredith's  "  Aux  Italiens:" — "And  I  turned  and  looked" 
etc.  As  you  are  in  front  of  the  audience,  I  wish  you  would  give  that  to 
illustrate  literal  gesture  first,  and  next,  suggestive.     (Mr.  Clark  complies.) 

Mr.  Clark:  There  are  many  ways  of  suggesting.  The  art  of  the  true 
artist  is  in  using  that  one  way  which  shall  be  the  most  suggestive.  (Illus- 
trates further.) 

Prksidknt  Trukblood:  I  think  Mr.  Clark  has  made  that  very  plain. 
When  we  take  up  a  passage  like  this,  we  should  keep  the  audience  in  mind. 
Some  readers  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  audience,  that  I  wonder  they  do 
not  slip  out  and  leave  them.  If  we  can  only  attract  their  attention  as  we 
speak  the  words,  *'  And  I  turned  and  looked  "  etc.,  we  can  hold  them  by 
turning  the  eye  to  the  thing  pointed  out.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  think  the  stanza  was  artistically  given  the  second  time;  the 
first  time  it  was  highly  inartistic;  and  I  think  if  we  ns  a  convention  think 
the  second  way  the  better,  we  ought  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  consider  a  man  would  be  perfectly  artistic  to  say  to  his 
audience:  "And  I  turned  and  looked — >he  was  sitting  there,"  and  not  turn 
at  all.  Why  must  1  turn  now?  It  doesn't  add  anything  to  the  picture.  I 
say  that  every  gesture  that  is  not  necessary  should  n(jt  only  be  deprecated, 
but  is  po>iiiveiy  inartistic,  because  you  can't  see  the  lady  for  the  dress- 
There  are  so  many  ideas  that  are  acted  out,  that  the  main  idea  is  obscured. 

Mr.  1'f.kkv:  I  don't  jjuite  understand  you.  You  think  when  the  old 
parson  was  entertaining  the  .soldier,  that  the  .soldier  was  not  artistic  because 
the  feeling  was  srj  great  that  he  shouldered  his  crutch? 

Mr.  Clakk:  That  was  perfectly  right  for  that  soldier  to  shoulder  the 
crutch,  but  perfectly  wrong  for  me  to  show  how  he  shouldered  his  crutch,  to 
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show  how  fields  were  won;  (limping  up  and  down  the  stage  as  though  holding 
crutch  on  shoulder).  The  audience  has  imagination  enough  to  know  how 
a  man  shoulders  his  crutch.  It  was  not  the  shouldering  of  the  crutch  at  all 
that  is  to  be  illustrated,  but  the  spirit  that  led  to  his  shouldering  it. 

Mr.  Silvkrnail:  It  all  narrows  down  to  this  (question  as  to  whether 
scenes  which  occurred  in  the  past  should  be  reproduced  as  if  occurring  in 
the  present.  I  think  that  is  admissible  now.  In  doing  it  I  think  it  is 
inartistic,  and  to  be  deprecated  therefore,  to  represent  them  in  a  theatrical 
manner  with  extravagance  of  gesture;  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  done 
through  simple  suggestion.  We  can't  make  any  rule  to  bind  anybody, 
because  circumstances  alter  cases;  you  have  to  have  a  sliding  scale.  This 
is  so-and-so,  but  how  much  does  it  border  around  this  or  that  tendency?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  1  would  not  vote  against 
ever  doing  it  in  any  way  except  by  suggestion;  but  I  would  like  to  stop  and 
protest  with  both  hands  uplifted  at  this  unspeakably  odious  gesture  that  is 
all  on  the  outside,  and  has  nothing  coming  from  within. 

Mr.  Russell:  Should  we  use  the  word  "mimetic,"  that  we  condemn 
mimetic  representation  and  commend  suggestion? 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  nobody  objects  to  personation;  but 
when  you  are  describing,  as  when  Mr.  CKark  said,  "  Put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  this  way,"  suiting  tfie  action  to  the  word,  he  had  to  do  that  to  illus- 
trate the  "  this  way."     After  uttering  those  words  it  became  impersonation. 

Mr.  Clark:  **  He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  nigher,  and  with  a 
gesture  bade  the  rest  retire"  (illustrating).  In  the  opinion  of  some,  there  is 
nothing  added  to  the  sense,  I  don't  care  how  you  beckon.  There  is  the 
point.  Here  is  a  splendid  test  of  the  matter.  One  reader  says  (illustrating 
same  selection  in  a  different  manner).  The  question  for  the  artist  is,  shall 
I  not  save  the  nervous  power  of  the  audience  to  apprehend  and  appreciate 
a  gesture  that  shall  go  right  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts?  I  grant  you  the 
author  said  "He  beckoned  and  dismissed,"  but  the  audience  know  what 
beckoning  and  dismissal  are  without  my  actually  reproducing  the  gestures. 
There  is  the  reason  why  this  third  selection  was  inserted.  We  have  two  or 
three  minutes  left.     It  seem?  to  me  we  ought  to  try  to  get  a  formulation  now. 

President  Trueblood:  I  think  the  motion  called  for  a  committee. 
We  have  two  minutes  to  attend  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark:  The  motion  was  that  the  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  chair. 

Mr.  Perry:  It  was  not  so  stated. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  the  same  committee  should  attend  to  it,  which  com- 
mittee was  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

Chairman  Clark  then  put  the  question  on  the  reference  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  same  carried. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  presume  this  committee  is  to  report  under  the  head  of 
unfinished  business  to-morrow. 

(The  Committee  as  announced  on  Friday  morning  by  Mr.  Clark  consisted 
of  Mr.  Silvernail,  Miss  Bruot  and  Mrs.  Ayres.) 


CONDENSED  REPORT  OF   THE    BUSINESS  TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MONDAY,    JUNE    26,    1 899,    3.00    P.    M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program,  President  True- 
blood  called  for  the  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Chairnjan  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  presented  the  report  of  that 
Committee,  which  on  motion  was  received  and  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Leland  T.  Powers,  Chairman  of  the 
Literary  Committee,  President  Trueblood  appointed  Mrs. 
Laura  J.  Tisdale,  of  Chicago,  to  make  report  for  that  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  same  was  received  and  approved. 

President  Trueblood  noted  the  absence  of  many  members 
of  the  Literary  Committee,  the  Chairman  among  them,  on 
account  of  excellent  reasons,  some  having  gone  abroad,  notably 
Mr.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  while  others  were  detained  by 
sickness.  To  assist  Mrs.  Tisdale,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  during  the  remainder  of  the  convention.  President 
Trueblood  appointed  Mr.  H.  M.  Soper  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark, 
of  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  absence  at  this  hour  of  Mr.  ¥.  F.  Mackay,  of 
New  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  report 
of  that  Committe  was  passed  pending  his  expected  arrival  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Riley,  of  Chicago,  read  greet- 
ings received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  dated 
at  Hawaii,  S.  I.,  on  their  way  around  the  world,  regretting 
their  inability  to  attend  this  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
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President  Trueblood  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  convention  since  the  inception  of  the  Association 
from  which  Mr.  Williams  had  been  absent,  and  that  it  was 
largely  because  of  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Williams  that  the 
N.  A.  E.  had  been  originally  formed. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Gertrude  McMillan,  seconded  by  Prof. 
Booth,  acknowledgements  were  returned  by  the  Association 
through  its  Secretary. 

Adjourned. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  27,    1899,   1 2 :00  M. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Riley,  read  greetings  received  form 
Miss  Alice  C.  Decker,  of  New  York  City,  and  from  Mr.  Robert 
Irving  Fulton,  of  Delaware,  0.,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors. 

President  Trueblood  congratulated  the  Association  upon 
the  large  attendance  of  active  workers,  naming  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  of  Washington,  Mr.  Scott,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Silvernail,  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Ross,  of  San  Francisco,  and  others. 

A  photograph  of  the  convention  in  session  was  taken. 

TUESDAY    I  :00    P.    M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  exercises  President  True- 
blood announced  as  the  special  business  the  election  of  a 
Nominating  Conmiittee,  and  before  taking  any  action  in 
reference  to  same  read  the  resolution  enacted  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to-wit:  "Resolved:  That  no 
member  of  this  Association  who  has  not  been  a  member  there- 
of for  at  least  two  years  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  the 
Nominating  Committee:"  also  called  attention  to  the  provis- 
ion that  no  one  holding  office  was  allowed  to  make  nomina- 
tions. 

The  following  were  elected  by  ballot,  viz: 

Mr.  Charles  Montaville  Flowers,  Cincinnati,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Ida  Serven,  Chicago. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Booth,  Chicago. 

Miss  Lily  Hoffner  W^ood,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  II.  Ludlum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    28,     1 899,    I2:00  M. 

President  Trueblood  appointed  as  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  of  Chicago,  Chairman,  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Ingraham,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Miss  Clementine  Calvin, 
Monmouth,  111. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Rose  Ohliger  Anderson,  Cleveland, 
O.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Necrology,  the  President 
named  Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  of  New  York,  to  act  as  Chair- 
man, and  added  to  the  Committee  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Silvernail,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,     1 :00    P.    M. 

The  Secretary  read  greetings  received  from  the  following: 
John  W.  Churchill,  Andover,  Mass.;  Virgil  A.  Pinkley,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.;  Geo.  Lansing  Raymond,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Chas. 
Wesley  Emerson,  Boston;  Mr,  Franklin  IL  Sargent,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Bishop  extended  an  invitation  on  behalf  of  the 
Chautauqua  Assen>bly  to  visit  the  various  buildings  dedicated 
to  the  uses  of  the  Assembly.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and 
availed  of  by  many  present. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  the  management  of  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly  had  granted  immunity  from  tax  to  members 
of  the  N.  A.  E.  until  Monday,  July  3,  1899.  Accepted,  with 
thanks. 

Miss  Aldrich.  of  Cincinnati,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  press  representatives  were  located  at  this  point  from  any 
of  the  large  cities,  and  suggested  that  N.  A.  E.  delegates 
inform  their  home  papers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Just  before  adjournment,  President  Trueblood  made  the 
following  announcement: 

I  wish  to  say  to  you,  that  having  now  occupied  the  position 
of  President  for  the  past  two  terms,  under  no  consideration 
would  I  allow  niyself  to  think  of  accepting  any  position  for 
next  year.  I  have  served  in  some  office  ever  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Association.  I  desire  now  to  be  permitted  to  go 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 
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I  wish  to  thank  you  as  a  Convention  for  the  honors  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  to  say  again,  that  I  cannot  accept 
any  office  for  next  year. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    29,     1899,     1 2 :00    M. 

President  Trueblood  announced  that  back  numbers  of 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  members  to  complete  their  files  upon  payment  of 
fee. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  he  emphasized  importance 
of  members  seeing  that  the  Association  had  correct  addresses 
of  members  furnished  up  to  date.  Otherwise  reports  might 
be  sent  to  old  addresses,  and  thus  be  mislaid. 

President  Trueblood  conveyed  an  invitation  from  the 
Athenaeum  Hotel  to  all  members  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Hotel  parlors,  no  matter  if  they  were  stopping 
elsewhere. 

An  invitation  was  received  to  attend  the  lecture  of  Miss 
Ford  at  the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  subject,  "The  Philosophy  of 
Juliet." 

The  Secretary  read  letter  of  greeting  and  regret  from  Mr. 
George  R.  Phillips,  of  New  York,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
N.  \.  E.,  for  several  years,  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Irving  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send 
a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

FRIDAY,    JUNK    30,     1 899,     12:00    M. 

KI.KCTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ingraham,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Election,  and  took  charge  of  the  proceedings  under 
that  Order  of  Business.  He  named  as  Secretary  of  the  F21ec- 
tural  body  Mr.  J.  P.  Silvernaii,  of  Rochester.  Mr.  John  R. 
Scott,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  MissOwyneth  L).  King,  Hrooklvn, 
N.  Y.,  were  appointed  as  Tellers. 

Mr.  Chas.  M.  Flowers,  Chairnian  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, reported  nominations  as  follows: 

For  President,  Menry  M.  Soper,  Chicajju;  First  Vice-President,  Miss 
Cora  M.  Wheeler,  I'tiea,  N.  V.;  Second   \'ice-Prc>ident,   Kdward    P.  Perry, 
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St.  Louis,  M(».;  Serretary,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Kiley,  Cliica^u;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Klizaheth  Mansfield  Irving,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Members  Hoard  of  Directors,  Term  expiring  iqo2,  \Vm.  T.  Ross, 
San  Francisco;  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Ludlum,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Thtunas  C.  Trueblood,  Ann  Arbor;  Austin  IL 
Merrill,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Minee  Alma  Cady,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received,  and  the  Committee  discharged. 
On  motion,  election  of  President  was  first  taken  up. 

On  motion,  nominations  for  President  closed,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Trueblood,  seconded  by  Miss  Zachos,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  electoral  body  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Soper  to  be  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  vote  being  so  cast  was  duly  announced. 

On  motion,  election  of  other  officers  was  proceeded  with. 

Opportunity  was  given  for  further  nominations  for  each  of  the  officers  of 
First  and  Second  Vice-l*resident,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  there  lieing 
no  other  ncmiinations  in  any  case,  respectively,  on  motion  the  election  of  the 
several  officers  named  was  under  suspension  of  the  rules  proceded  with  as 
in  the  case  of  the  President,  and  the  result  announced  in  each  case  accord- 
ingly. 

On  motion,  the  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  terms 
expiring  1902  was  taken  up.  Further  nominations  if  desired  by  the  main 
body  being  called  for  by  the  Judge  of  Elections,  Miss  Aldrich,  of  Cincin- 
nati, placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  (ieorge  R.  Phillips,  whom  she 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association.  Nomination  seconded 
by  Miss  Zachos. 

On  motion,  nominations  closed,  and  the  election  proceeded  by  ballot, 
the  result  being  announced  later,  as  follows: 

For  Members  Hoard  of  Directors  for  term  expiring  1902,  \Vm.  T.  Ross, 
San  Francisco;  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludlum 
St.  Louis;  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  Ann  Arbor;  Austin  H.  Merrill,  Nashville; 
Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  New  York;  Ger)rge  R.  Phillips,  New  York.  For 
term  ex{)iring  1900,  Miss  Minee  Alma  C^idv,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  election  bein^  concluded,  the  Judge  of  P^leclions 
resii^ned  the  Chair  to  President  Trueblood,  and  announced  to 
hini  the  result  of  the  election  as  set  forth  above,  whereupon 
the  same  was  promulgated  by  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  IL  M.  Soper  requested  that  the  convention  listen  to 
Mrs.  Mary  IL  Ludlum  who  tendered  an  invitation  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  N.  A.  E.  to  hold  their  mcetinii^  in    1900  in   that 
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city,  and  read  letters  from  the  following,  viz.:  Mayor  Henry 
Ziegenheim,  also  F.  W.  Ziegenheini,  his  Private  Secretary; 
C.  P.  Walbridge,  President  Business  Men's  l.eague,  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludluni,  Secretary  for  the  St.  Louis  City  Asso- 
ciation of  Elocutionists. 

Mr.  Soper  stated  that  invitations  had  been  received  also 
from  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga,  Detroit  and  Omaha.  The  Board 
recommended  the  selection  of  St.  Louis. 

On  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  concurred  in,  and  St.  Louis  formally  declared  as  the 
convention  city  for  the  N.  A.  E.  in  1900. 

The  Board  of  Directors  unanimously  recommended  for 
election  as  an  Honorary  Member,  Prof.  Moses  True  Brown, 
of  Sandusky,  who  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Soper  as  a  di.stin- 
guished  elocutionist,  author  and  reader.  The  recommendation 
was  heartily  applauded,  and  commended  by  Mr.  Trueblood, 
Mr.  Silvernail,  Mrs.  Irving,  Mr.  Perry  and  others.  Mr.  Silver- 
nail  referred  feelingly  to  assistance  given  him  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  former  years. 

On  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  approved,  and  Prof.  Moses  True  Brown  unanimously 
elected  to  Honorary  Membership. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees,  presented 
their  report,  which  was  on  motion  received  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  minutes.     (See  same  in  full  elsewhere.) 

Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  as  Chairman  Committee  on 
Necrology,  presented  their  report,  which  on  motion  was 
approved,  and  the  same  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  the  Committee  discharged.     The  report  is  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Inasnmch  as  the  noble  spirit  of  art  joins  together  all  true 
workers  in  its  field  in  mutual  dependence  and  sympathy,  we 
as  members  of  this  Association  record  with  deep  regret  the 
departure  of  one  who,  although  not  a  formal  member  of  our 
body,  showed  by  her  work  a  life-long  interest  in  the  Art  of 
Elocution. 
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Mrs.  Annie  More  Scott  whose  death  occurred  December  17, 
1898,  was  associated  for  years  with  her  husband  as  a  public 
reader;  devoting  her  versatile  and  brilliant  talents  to  a  class  of 
work  that  educated  and  inspired  her  audiences  and  honored 
her  chosen  profession.  It  was  a  deep  regret  to  her  that  she 
was  never  able  to  meet  this  body  of  fellow  workers.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolvtd^  By  this  Convention,  that  the  National  Association  record  with 
deep  regret  the  death  of  Mrs.  Annie  More  Scott,  and  that  we  extend  to  her 
husl)and,  our  fellow  member,  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
trusting  that  the  memory  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  life  may  com- 
fort and  sustain  him  in  his  sorrow  and  inspire  him  in  his  future  work. 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Mr.s.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  which  occurred 
April  I,  1899,  this  Association  and  the  educational  world  have  sustained  a 
severe  loss,  and  we  desire  to  honor  her  as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  writer,  and  a 
woman  of  brilliant  intellect  and  noble  character.  lier  talents  were  first 
dedicated  to  our  particular  art,  to  which  she  devoted  many  years  of  work 
with  the  greatest  success,  rising  into  prominence  while  connected  with  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory.  On  her  removal  to  Chicago  she  widened  her 
field  of  Labor  and  influence,  associating  herself  with  her  husband  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker,  in  his  great  educational  mission.  Her  organization  of  women's 
clubs  and  the  dissemination  of  new  and  broad  ideas  through  them  will  long 
be  felt  as  a  power.  The  loving  tributes  of  praise  and  admiration  paid  her 
by  former  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  this.  Association,  give 
evidence  that  she  not  only  taught  them,  but  inspired  them,  and  in  looking 
over  her  untiring  and  successful  labors,  we  may  well  say,  **  She  being  dead 
yet  liveth."     Therefore,  be  it 

Resoived^  That  as  an  expression  of  love  and  appreciation,  this  convention 
record  with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of  our  loved  and  honored  member, 
Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  and  that  we  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  her 
family,  hereby  expressing  our  high  estimate  of  her  work  and  worth. 

MEMORIAL  ON  THK   DEATH  OF  LOCKE  RICHARDSON. 

Wherkas,  This  Association  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  recent 
death  in  Berlin,  of  Mr.  Locke  Richardson,  it  is  deemed  fitting  that  we 
record  our  sense  of  Inss  to  the  profession  and  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  art 
and  literary  interpretation. 

Mr.  Richardson  \va>  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  workl  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakespeare.  Dickens,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  other  great  masters  of  poetry  and  romance.  His  exalted 
ideals,  to  which  he  held  with  loval  devf)tion  during  a  career  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  as  a  public  reciter,  made  him  an  educational  force,  and 
exalted  the  profession  for  the  <lignifying  and  ennobling  of  which  this 
Association  was  formed. 
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Mr.  William  Winter  gave  the  following  deserved  estimate 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  work  and  tribute  to  his  character: 

"  His  recitals  were  given  from  memory,  and  whether  in  tragedy  or 
comedy,  he  assumed  each  character,  and  while  he  uttered  its  soul  in  lan- 
guage, he  always  contrived  to  convey  a  visual  impression  of  its  actual  body. 
He  was  exceptionally  happy  in  characters  and  passages  of  humor,  and,  if 
he  had  been  trained  for  the  regular  dramatic  stage,  he  would  have  given 
superl)  impersonations  of  the  widely  contrasted  paits  of  Autolycus,  Malvolio, 
and  Falstaff.  His  recital  of  "Henry  IV"  was  extraordinary  for  its  dis- 
crimination, variety,  humor,  pathos,  and  eloquence.  His  reading  of  "The 
Rivals"  was  brilliantly  expressive  of  the  spaVkling  wit  and  the  pungent, 
piquant  style  that  con>titute  the  potent  charm  of  Sheridan,  while  his  inter- 
pretation of  "  The  Christmas  Carol "  showed  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  humor  and  the  humanity  of  Dickens,  and  impressed  them  upon  ever>' 
heart.  Mr.  Richardson  was  fortunate  in  a  fine  person,  an  expressive  face, 
and  a  voice  of  unusual  compass  and  melody,  and  he  possessed  the  distinc- 
tion of  manner  that  naturally  appertains  to  a  fine  intellect  and  a  pure  spirit. 

"  The  lovely  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, — the  work  of  reciting 
and  interpreting^  p<»etry  -neces>arily  kept  his  mind  replete  with  images  of 
grandeur  and  ideals  of  beauty,  and,  as  his  audiences  were  among  the  most 
select  tl.at  could  be  assemble<l.  in  the  various  countries  that  he  visited,  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  kind  hearts  and  fine  spirits,  all  around  the 
world. 

"  In  private  life  Mr.  Richardson  wa^  exemplary,  modest,  and  gentle,  free 
from  vanity  and  envy,  ever  anxious  to  learn  and  wishful  to  improve,  and 
all  the  honors  that  came  to  him  only  served  to  deepen  the  gracious  humility 
of  his  character  and  the  reverent  devotion  with  which  he  studied  and 
exercised  his  art.  He  has  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  he  leaves  a 
bright  and  enduring  name  in  theatrical  history,  and  he  leaves  the  memory 
of  a  n<;ble  mind  and  a  good  life  in  many  affectionare  hearts." 

Thereftire,  be  it 

Kesoiveii:  That  this  minute  be  put  upon  the  records  of  this  convention, 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent,  with  our  sincere  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Richard.son. 

It  is  with  surrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mary  Tucker  Magill,  at 
Laburnum,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  April  27.  1899.  .She  was  a  well-known 
author,  elocutionist  and  lecturer.  She  was  descended  from  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  of  Virginia.  Her  father 
was  professf>r  in  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia,  and  from  a  family  of  literary 
people  she  inherited  her  taste  for  literature.  She  was  the  author  of 
"Women,  or  Chronicles  of  the  War,"  and  other  works,  the  last  of  which, 
the  book  entitled  "  I'antomime>,  or  Wordless  Poems,"  has  served  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  Elocutionary  profession  more  than  any  other  one  of  her 
books.  For  a  number  of  years  Miss  Magill  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
Elocution    anrl    Pantomime.       She   gave    many  public  readings,    and    has 
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traveled  extensively  in  both  America  and  Europe.     She  leaves  an  enduring 
mark  in  the  elocutionary  history  of  the  profession. 

It  is  also  with  sad  regret  we  are  called  upon  to  note  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Albert  M.  IJacon,  who  died  in  Chicago,  Oct.  31,  1898.  He  was 
born  in  Lockport,  N.  V.,  Jan.  29,  1827,  was  educated  at  the  Union  Univer- 
sity, Tenn.,  and  Shurlleff  College,  111.,  studied  with  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Elocution  in  this  country,  William  Russell,  Boston,  Mass.,  also  with  other 
teachers;  taught  Elocution  in  various  colleges  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
in  the  South;  also  in  Chicago  University  and  Theological  Seminary;  is  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work,  "  Bacon's  xManual  of  Gesture;"  was  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Elocutionists. 

The  Committee  not  having  in  iiand  the  necessary  data,  the 

Convention  could  not  at  the  time  take  any  action  upon  the 

last  two  names.     The  above  information  having  now  come  to 

hand   is   placed  upon  record  as  matter  full  of  interest  to  all 

members  of  this  Association,  and  the  Committee,  in  the  name 

of  the  Association,  desire  to  extend  their  sincere  svmpathy  to 

the  relatives  and  friends  of  Miss  Magill  and  Prof.  Bacon. 

(  M.   Helena  Zachos. 
Committee   -  J.  P.  Silvernail. 

(  Henry   Gaines  Hawn. 

Mr.  Silvernail  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Locke 
Richardson. 

REPORT  OK  COMMITTEE   ON    REPRESENTATION  AT  N.  E.  A. 

To  THE  N.  A.  E. 

The  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Conventicm  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Washinjjton  in  July,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could 
be  done  towards  havinjj  that  Association  reco^jnize  the  subject  of  Elocution, 
as  of  sufllicient  value,  to  establish  a  department  for  it  in  the  N.  E.  A.,  and 
assign  it  a  regular  place  upon  their  program,  would  respectfully  report  as 
follows: — 

Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Robert  I.  Fulton,  of  Del- 
aware, being  unable  to  attend  that  meeting,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  repre- 
sent the  Committee  as  its  Chaiiman,  and  personally  attend  it,  which  I  did. 
Among  many  prominent  members  I  saw  Mr.  \Vm.  T.  llarriN,  U.  S.  Commis. 
sioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  and  found  him  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  Elocution  in  the  public  schools,  and  «is  a  powerful  factor  in 
creating  and  fostering  a  taste  for  the  best  literature.  I  received  from  Mr. 
Harris  many  valuuble  suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  and  officers.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts 
in  Washington,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  received,  a  numl>er  of 
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letters  were  written  by  members  of  this  Association  to  the  President  and 
Executive  Hoard  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  What  the  result 
of  these  letters  will  be  cannot  now  be  definitely  foretold,  but  as  many  of  the 
responses  were  most  jjratifyin^  and  encouraging,  it  is  believed  that  an 
interest  has  been  aroused  which  will  extend  in  ever  widening  circles. 

In  order  to  deepen  and  increase  this  interest,  it  is  now  suggested  by  your 
Committee  that  a  representative  of  this  As.sociation  should  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  coming  meeting  of  the  X.  E.  A.  at  Los  Angeles,  for  we  believe 
the  time  is  ripe  for  action,  and  that  tangible  results  can  be  exi)ected  from 
endeavors  on  the  line  now  suggested. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mar  IK  L.  Bruot,  Chairman. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  concurred  in,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  instructed  to  designate  a  suitable 
person  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Report  of  Section  I,  Methods  of  Teaching,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Cora  ^L  Wheeler,  of  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  and  on  motion  approved,  viz.: — 

REPORT  OF  SECTION   L 

To    THE    PRKSIDKNT    AM)    .MKMBKRS    OK    N.    A.    E.: — 

As  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following: 

The  morning  hour  from  Qroo  to  I0:00  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Tliur.sd.ay  has  been  filled  by  animated  and  helpful  discussion  of  practical 
subjects  cr)nnected  with  teaching,  the  first  hour  being  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Criticism,  the  secojxl  hour  trj  "How  shall  we  Teach  (lesture."  intro- 
duced admirably  and  suggesti\ely  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Rlood;  the  third  hour 
tr)  a  Ouotion  I>ox,  which  is  always  more  or  le.ss  satisfactory  according  to 
the  value  of  the  r|uestions  and  the  pointedncss  of  the  replies.  In  this  case 
many  practical  hints  were  given  and  some  principles  laid  down. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Criticism  hour  be  ma<le  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Section  work  hi  this  Association,  but  that  is,  of  course,  for 
future  c<immittees  to  decide. 

No  pa[)ers  have  been  read;  twenty-nine  members  have  taken  part  in  the 

discussions. 

Res[)ect fully  sul)!nitted, 

Cora  M.  WuKEi.KR,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  NLickav,  the  time  of  next  meeting  was 
fixed  upon  as  Monday,  June  25,  1900. 

The  Secretary  read  greetings  from  Miss  Martha  Fleming, 
of   Chicago:    also  an    invitation  from    Miss    Addle    Northam 
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Fields,  of  Chautauqua,  extending  to  all  members  of  the  N.  A. 
E.  in  attendance  the  courtesies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  quarters  in 
Kellogg  Hall;  also,  a  like  invitation  from  the  Women's  Club, 
of  Chautauqua. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  on  motion  received 
and  approved  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  record,  the  same 
being  as  follows,  to-wit: — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  this  meeting  h«as  been  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  in  our  history.  For  this 
success  we  are  especially  indebted  to  certain  persons.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  us  in  opening  their 
beautiful  grounds  and  commodious  buildiuf^s  to  our  use,  and  for  their  hospi- 
tality in  tendering  to  us  the  pleasant  excursion  upon  Lake  Chautauqua. 
We  also  appreciate  the  honor  shown  us  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  and 
Professor  George  E.  Vincent  in  personally  welcoming  the  Association. 

Resolved:  That  we  as  a  convention  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  for  the  benediction  of  his  presence  with  us, 
for  his  words  of  wisdom,  and  for  his  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  art. 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Committee,  and  to  Leland  T.  Powers,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  their  careful  thought  and  painstaking  in  the  prei)aratiou  of  the 
helpful  and  valuable  programs  which  have  occupied  our  attention. 

Resolved:  That  the  Convention  extend  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  especially  to  Miss  Cora  Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
our  sincere  thanks  for  their  efficient  and  faithful  service,  and  for  the  care 
exercised  in  providing  for  our  physical  comfort  and  delight. 

Resolved:  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  extended  to  our 

retiring  president,   Thomas  C.   Trueblood,   for  his  untiring  labors  in   the 

interest  of  this  Association,  and  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  fidelity  in  the 

discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mary  A.  Bloui>, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

President  Trueblood:  In  re,u:ard  to  that  part  of  those 
resolutions  which  relates  to  myself,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
1  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  courtesy  that  you  have  shown 
me,  and  the  kindness  which  you  have  constantly  manifested 
in  assisting  me  to  carry  on  the  business  of  our  conventions 
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for  the  past  two  years.  I  appreciate  it  more  tlian  I  can  tell 
you.  I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  of 
placing  me  here;  and  I  thank  you  for  placing  me  now  upon 
the  floor  of  the  convention  where  I  can  be  one  among  you, 
and  take  more  part  in  the  work  and  discussions  of  the  meet- 
ings. I  want  to  say  one  word  further,  that  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  convention  here  made  up  of  representatives  of  our 
profession  more  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  has  been 
really  the  most  representative  covention  that  we  have  ever  had. 
While  our  conventions  have  been  larger  in  some  cities,  where 
we  had  a  larger  population  to  draw  from,  embracing  students 
of  various  schools  who  became  Associate  Members  and  so 
swelled  our  attendance,  yet  1  still  say  that  we  never  had  more 
working  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  than  we 
have  had  here;  and  certainly  have  never  had  a  more  glorious 
meeting  than  we  have  had  this. year.     [Applause.] 

1  think  it  has  been  an  uppfting  to  us  all,  and  especially 
upon  yesterday,  when  we  had  with  us  Professor  Bell.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

■ 

The  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  P.  Perry,  presented  a  ten- 
tative report,  and  asked  that  the  collection  of  some  outstand- 
ing items,  and  payment  of  bills  payable  be  left  to  the  incom- 
ing Treasurer. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  approved,  so  far 
as  rendered,  and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  their  finding 
upon  the  same. 

(See  final  report,  approved  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  on 
page of  these  proceedings.) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Interpretation, 
refers  to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  work  of  the  Section 
in  these  proceedings  in  lieu  of  a  report  from  him,  as  embrac- 
ing the  results  of  the  work  of  Section  II. 

The  report  of  the  Press  Conjinittee,  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich, 
Chairman,  was  read,  acknowledging  courtesies  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clary,  of  the  Associated  Press,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  also  suggest- 
ing that   each   member  send  accounts  of  proceedings  of  the 
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convention  to  their  local  press,  and  forward  clippings  of  same 
to  Miss  Aldrich  for  preservation  in  permanent  form,  as  a 
souvenir  collection. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  Committee  on  Extension,  Miss  M.  Helena 
Zachos,  Chairman,  acknowledging  courtesies  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner,  etc.,  was  received  and  approved,  and 
ordered  filed. 

President  Trueblood  warmly  urged  upon  all  menibers  that 
they  take  pains  to  send  names  to  the  in-coming  Chairman  of 
the  Extension  Committee  of  all  persons  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  our  work,  that  they  may  be  secured  for  membership, 
either  Active  or  Associate. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Termi- 
nology, not  being  present,  Mrs.  Riley  uiade  report  orally  for 
that  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  no  meetings  of  said  Com- 
mittee had  been  held  since  FeCruary,  1897;  ^hat  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Riley  had  conferred  in  Chicago  on  different  occasions, 
and  that  Mr.  Clark  had  purposed  coming  on  to  New  York  to 
meet  Mr.  Southwick,  the  third  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
prepare  a  report  for  the  Cincinnati  convention,  but  through 
some  failure  in  the  mails  or  otherwise  the  report  failed  to 
materialize. 

It  being  understood  that  the  appointment  of  Special  Com- 
mittees was  the  province  of  the  in-coming  President,  the 
matter  of  whether  such  C^ommittees  were  to  remain  subject  to 
such  appointment  and  be  continued  in  existence  was  on  motion 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  (For  list  of  Committees, 
Special  and  Standing  for  current  year,  see  front  of  Report.) 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  convention,  on 
motion  adjourned  to  meet  in  St.  Louis.  July  25,  1900. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF    THE  TRUSTEES 

OF    THE 

National  Association  of  Elocutionists  for  1899. 


Mr.  Robert  Irving  Fulton, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  A.  E. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Subjoined  1  send  you  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  current  year  to  June  20. 

Since  the  last  year's  report,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting; 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  assets  of  the 
Association  except  by  the  addition  of  500  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the 
Convention  of  1898  as  follows: 


Number  of  volumes  received 500 

Sent  to  meml)ers 2q6 

To  Conjjressional  Library  for  cop\Tight 2 

Official  organ i 

Sold 4 

Speakers  on  program  not  members 7 

Duplicates  for  copies  lost  in  the  mail 7 

Number  on  hand 183 

SOD      500 


Dr. 

To  Reports  sold — 

Of  the  year  '92,  i $  50 

'93,  I........    I  00 

'94.  i» I  00 

'95»  I. I  00 

"         '96,  I, I  00 

'97»  I, I  00 

'98,4 4  00 

$9  50 
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Rkporis  on  Hand  June  20,  189T). 


I-ATK 


1S93 


1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 


ri.ACK 


ii<()2      New  York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Detroit 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


1   COIMES 

COPIES 

1  RKCKIVEI) 

ON  HAND 

700 

1000 

a6i   f ^33 
4^'  1  228 

300 

32 

400 

155 

400 

148 

500 

95 

500 

183 

3800 

1520 

BINDINC. 


Paper 
Cloth 

Paper 
Cloth 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 


VALUE 


*I40  50 
165  00 

233  00 
228  00 

32  00 
155  00 
148  00 

95  00 
183  00 


^1379  50 


(2208  Reports  sent  out  up  to  June  20,  1899.) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  F.  Mackay, 
Chairman,  Trustees,  N.  A.  E. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    REPORT  OF    BOARD    OF   TRUS- 
TEES REGARDING  INCORPORATION. 


Mr.  Robert  I.  Fulton, 

Chairman  of  Hoard  of  Directors,  N.  A.  I£. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Herewith  please  find  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  N.  A.  E. 

I  regret  to  report,  Mr.  Chariman,  that  my  appointment  on  the  commit- 
tee selected  to  obtain  Articles  of  Incorporation  for  the  N.  A.  E.  has  not 
been  a  success.  I  wrote  to  my  fellow-committeemen,  Mr.  George  B.  Hyn- 
son  and  Mr.  Henry  Soper,  and  received  the  enclosed  letters.  Perhaps 
either  one  or  both  of  them  may  have  something  interesting  to  report  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man  to  attend  to. 
That  man  must  be  one  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  some  Congressman 
or  Congressmen  who  will  push  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hynson 
would  be  just  the  man  to  arrange  the  matter  satisfactorily  for  the  Society. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  F.  Mack  AY, 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 

Note — The  Chairman  also  submitted  the  letters  from  other  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Constitution  .and  By-Laws  need  changing.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
vote  of  the  Convention  after  proper  notice  is  given.  Corporation  laws  of 
most  states  re(}uire  that  the  meetings  of  said  corporations  be  held  in  the 
same  state  granting  the  papers  of  incorporation.  This  would  confine  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  to  that  one  state  and  render  it  un-national. 
—Ed. 
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hold  office,  but  shall  enjoy  all  other  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 
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payable  on  application  for  members^hip,  and  $2  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Non-payment  of  dues  for  two  successive  years 
shall  entail  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association. 

§  5.  Election. — Election,  except  in  the  case  of  Honorary 
Membership,  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Honorary 
Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

§  6.  Credentials. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  elect  from  their  number  a  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, who  shall  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for 
admission.  The  first  committee  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, elected  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively.  The 
vacancy  occurring  each  year  shall  be  filled  at  each  annual 
meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  full  term  of 
three  years.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  member  to  serve 
out  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors shall  also  elect  a  member  for  the  unexpired  portion 
thereof.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  shall  publish  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association  from  time  to  time  a  list  of 
applicants  recommended  by  them  for  membership,  and  shall 
post  a  complete  list  of  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  hall  of  meeting  at  least  twelve  hours  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  convention.  Applications  received  later  than 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  convention  shall  be  referred  to 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  but,  in  no 
case  shall  an  applicant  be  elected  without  twelve  hours*  no- 
tice of  his  recommendation  by  posting  the  same.  Any  mem- 
ber, having  a  valid  objection  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant 
so  posted,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  thereupon  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Pending  election,  tlie 
Committee  on  Credentials  may  instruct  the  door-keeper  to 
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admit  all  applicants  upon  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  for  membership  dues. 

§  7-  Appeal. — ^.^ppeal  from  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
from  the  action  of  the  Board  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officers. 

There  shall  be  annually  chosen  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  such  officers.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors,  divided  into 
three  classes:  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Literary 
Committee,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for  three 
V  years,  the  seven  receiving  the  next  highest  number  shall  be 
elected  for  two  years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one  year.  The 
officers  first  named  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Seven  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  to  fill  places  of 
the  seven  retiring. 

ARTICLE  v.— Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the 
Association  determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Sections. 

The  Association  may,  during  the  year,  organize  itself  into 
sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each  being 
responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special  department 
of  study,  which  dcxruments  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Alterations. 

Alterations  of  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting, 
provided  that  three  months'  notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  by  the  Directors  in  writing. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. — Notice  of  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alterations  of,  or  amendments  to, 
the  Constitution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine 
during  the  year,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  notice  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Association  ;  said  alteration  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
at  the  coming  Convention,  as  provided  in  Article  VII.  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Board  of  Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  Rules  of  Order. — Rules  of  order  shall  be  those  gov- 
erning all  deliberative  assemblies,  Robert's  **Riiles  of  Or- 
der'* being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

2.  Quorum. — Seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  busi- 
ness purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections. — A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
a  regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  reception 
or  rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called  for 
all  elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than  three 
honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees. — The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place 
and  arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  features 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
Board.  The  Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property  of 
the  Association,  books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art.  lliey 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, whether  from  donations,  bequests,  members*  fees, 
investments,  or  from  other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members. — Members  detained  from  attending 
the  annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers. — No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  by 
the  author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in 
the  official  report  of  the  Association  except  such  as  has  been 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of 
which  constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  this 
By-law  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  reading 
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and  publishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or 
literateur  who  may  be  invited  by  th«!  Literary  Committee  to 
prepare  an  essay  for  the  Association.  The  Literary  Com- 
mittee shall  be  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all 
such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising. — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication,  compo- 
sition, device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whether  by 
free  distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modification  or  Suspension  of  By-Lazvs. — The  above 
provision  shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  regular  meetings. 


National 
Association  of  Elocutionists. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  was  held  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  25  to  29,  1900. 

The  first  session  of  the  main  body  was  called  to  order  at 
3 :30  p.  M.  by  President  Henry  M.  Soper. 

The  proceedings  w^ere  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  NiccoUs,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President  Soper  then  introduced  Judge  John  A.  Harrison, 
of  St.  Louis,  whose  address  follows. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


ji:dc;e  johx  a.  h.vrrison,  st.  louis,  mo. 


Mr.   President,   Members  of  the  National  Association  of 

Elocutionists,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

Last  year  you  met  at  Chautauqua,  and  it  was  said  you  felt 
at  home  there,  because  in  that  atmosphere  of  learning,  in  a 
place  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  its  best  and  larg- 
est sense,  vou  foimd  yourselves  in  touch  at  once  with  all 
those  things  which  concern  your  profession  as  teachers  of 
elocution.  You  meet  this  vear  under  different  conditions. 
You  are  here,  in  a  great  center  of  population,  with  its  seven 
hundred  thousand  people  given  largely  to  those  things  held 
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in  the  higfhest  esteem  in  the  commercial  age  in  which  we 
live — an  age  which,  if  it  is  distinguished  by  its  progression 
in  the  methods  of  education,  is  also  strongly  marked,  par- 
ticularly in  our  large  cities,  by  a  spirit  of  commercialism 
much  regretted  by  thoughtful  minds. 

I  view  the  advent  of  your  Association  here  to-day  as  a 
call  to  all  those  who  may  come  within  your  influence  to 
stop  and  consider  the  importance  of  bringing  men  to  higher 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  levels,  and  the  importance 
of  elocution^s  becoming  a  part  of  education.  It  is  not  w^ith- 
in  my  province  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  duties  of  your 
profession  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  extended  fields  of  useful- 
ness into  which  those  duties  carry  vou.  Rather  be  it  for  me 
to  w^elcome  you  to  our  city,  with  hospitable  hand  and  heart. 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  appreciate  the  hesitation 
and  embarrassment  w^hich  one  who  is  layman  feels  in  speak- 
ing to  this  assemblage  concerning  matters  of  your  own  par- 
ticular department  of  education.  He  knows  he  can  tell  you 
nothing  new,  and  is  much  tempted  to  yield  quickly  to  the 
impulse  to  stop  and  listen  to  others  in  order  that  he  may 
learn.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  busy  life  in  my  own  profession, 
I  shall  attend  your  sessions  with  pleasure.  Constantly  I  real- 
ize what  a  School  of  Elocution  w^ould  have  been  to  me  in 
my  younger  days :  but  then,  in  the  country  at  least  where 
T  lived,  such  a  thing  was  unknown. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  training  of  young  men  for 
the  legal  profession,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  elocution.  They  are  expected  to  learn  the  "Rule 
in  Shelley's  Case"  and  to  deal  with  abstruse  questions  of 
contingent  remainders,  as  well  as  to  be  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  with  the  law  generally;  but  they  are 
not  given  to  understand  the  value  of  the  art  of  expression 
or  delivery  of  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  others 
of  that  w'hich  they  themselves  feel  and  know.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  fallacy  which  is  quite  common,  that  he  who 
is  "master  of  logic  will  be  the  master  of  rhetoric" ;  but  you 
and  I  know  that  often  without  logic  and  without  even  re- 
spectable argument,  the  worse  is  made  to  appear  the  better 
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reason  and  an  audience  carried  away  to  false  conclusions, 
and  this  by  means  of  the  arts  of  elocution.  But,  whatever 
the  causes,  let  it  be  your  duty  to  see  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  that 
men  be  best  equipped  for  the  delivery  of  truth,  so  that  it 
may  be  presented  not  in  beggar's  garb,  but  in  pleasing  shape 
and  in  fair  apparel. 

In  methods  of  education  the  world  moves,  and  moves 
fast.  Even  within  my  memory  the  truth  now  held  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  physical  development  or  physical  culture  is  an 
essential  part  of  all  true  education,  was  almost  unknown. 
Often  the  young  student  Avas  encouraged  to  tax  the  body  to 
the  utmost  extent  for  what  was  called  mental  improvement 
and  education  ;  to  pore  over  Greek  verbs  and  abstruse  prob- 
lems in  mathematics,  until  the  day  of  his  graduation  found 
him  limp  and  worn,  and  with  a  body  too  much  exhausted  to 
sustain  the  active  intellect  which  once  had  been  his,  but 
which  was  his  no  longer.  Sometimes  his  ambition  would  be 
restrained  by  the  wise  saw  that  a  sound  body  was  neces- 
sar\'  to  a  sound  mind, — "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano," — ^but 
the  profound  truth  that  underlies  that  maxim,  and  which  is 
happily  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  modern  education,, 
was  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  training  of  the  body 
for  case  and  grace  was  left  to  the  dancing  master,  for  whom 
nearly  the  whole  community  had  a  profound  contempt ;  and 
as  for  voice  culture  it  was  relegated  to  the  young  lady  of 
the  family  who  would,  with  the  aid  of  the  old  piano,  arouse 
the  household  every  morning  in  order  that  she  might  delight 
and  amaze  the  youths  of  the  village  in  the  evening. 

Now  we  are  fast  bidding  farewell  to  such  ideas.  Now, 
education  begins  with  the  kindergarten,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  encouraged  and  tended,  and  where  even  amid  his 
playing  the  child  hears  not  the  lone,  lone  song  of  the  wild 
waves,  as  did  Paul  Dombey,  but  is  instructed  and  elevated 
even  while  he  is  pleased  and  entertained. 

Now,  for  older  children  and  youths  we  have  calisthenics, 
and  athletic  exercises,  manual  training  and  domestic  econ- 
omy ;  and  now  more  and  more  the  young  are  educated  with 
a  view  to  those  particular    vocations  in  life  for  which  they 
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are  severally  best  fitted  by  nature,  and  to  which  their  in- 
clinations carry  them ;  and  now,  as  a  fitting  supplement  to 
this  modern  system  of  education,  without  which  it  would  be 
incomplete,  we  have  the  Science  of  Elocution,  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  which  we  welcome  here  to-day. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  further  trespass  on  your 
time. 


President  Soper  :  The  next  in  order  on  our  program  is 
an  address,  by  Col.  C.  P.  Walbridge,  of  St.  Louis,  an  ex- 
Mayor  of  this  city.  A  letter  just  received  from  him  reads  as 
follows  :  **I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Elocu- 
tionists this  afternoon.  I  am  struggling  with  the  **grippe,'* 
and  only  able  to  attend  to  unavoidable  duties.  I  regret  my 
inability  to  be  with  you,  and  wish  you  much  success."  I  am 
sure  we  all  regret  the  gentleman's  enforced  absence. 

The  next  in  order  is  my  humble  part  in  the  program.  It 
has  been  the  custom,  I  believe,  ever  since  1  have  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  that  the  address  of  the  President  shall 
be  a  written  one,  and  it  has  always  been  read  instead  of  de- 
livered without  reference  to  manuscript.  We  have  been  crit- 
icised for  this,  and  1  think  perhaps  justly.  1  was  just  ego- 
tistic enough  to  think  that  1  would  refonn  this  custom,  that 
/  would  deliver  mine  without  manuscript,  but  working 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  prior  to  my 
coming  here  in  order  to  get  by  business  finished  in  time  to 
attend  the  Convention,  I  have  found  myself  compelled  in 
this  instance  to  speak  from  manuscript,  lest  I  might  forget 
some  matters  which  deserve  mention. 


PRESIDENT  SOPER'S  ADDRESS. 


Fcllcn^.'  Members  of  the  Assoeiation,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  behalf  of  the  Association,  let  me  say  to  the  good  people 

of  St.  Louis,  who  give  us  such  a  warm  greeting  (I  do  not 

refer  to  the  degree  of  warmth  often  indicated  by  the  ther- 
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mometer),  that  we  appreciate  your  cordial  welcome.  In  the 
name  of  this  band  that  has  gathered  here  from  distant  states, 
I  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  meet  and  know  you.  Not  all 
the  slanders  in  the  papers  of  sister  cities  about  St.  Louis 
being  a  prize  winner  in  the  race  with  the  thermometers,  not 
even  their  distorted  newspaper  accounts  of  the  bullets  and 
bayonets  that  have  been  terrifying  your  people  by  day  and 
slaying  them  by  night  could  turn  us  from  our  purpose  to  see 
St.  Louis ;  yet  me  thinks  I  hear  you  whisper  that  you  are  not 
surprised  at  our  braver}^  since  you  have  long  known  that  our 
profession  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  monumental  cheek 
and  a  panoply  of  brassy  mail,  which  ought  to  be  sure  safe- 
guards against  all  modern  w^eapons  and  missiles.  We  wanted 
to  see  you  and'  know  more  of  this  historic  city  on  the  Father 
of  Waters,  to  breathe  the  air  of  your  famous  parks,  to  be- 
hold vour  noble  mansions,  your  beautiful  avenues  and  ter- 
races, — your  city  resplendent  with  all  that  the  genius  of 
wealth  can  produce. 

To  me,  the  happiest  week  in  all  the  fifty-two  of  each  year, 
is  the  Convention  week  of  the  National  Association  of  Elo- 
cutionists. We  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  comrade- 
ship, of  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  spirit.  It  is  the  professional 
thanksgiving  of  the  year  when  all  differences  are  (or  should 
be)  forgotten,  as  are  all  the  scars  and  wounds  of  war  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  veterans  of  the  North  and  South. 
It  is  a  period  when  every  jealousy,  (if  such  a  thing  exists  in 
our  profession)  is  or  should  be  buried  and  every  noble  im- 
])ulse  strengthened.  It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me  to-day 
to  see  here  so  nianv  of  the  faces  I  met  at  our  first  Conven- 
tion.  These,  with  the  newly  added  ones,  form  golden  links 
in  memory's  chain,  vv^hich  grow  more  hallowed  year  by  year. 
Whatever  else  this  Association  may  or  may  not  have  accom- 
plished, we  feel  that  this  one  element,  this  fraternal  spirit 
which  has  been  its  outgrowth,  is  in  itself  an  invaluable  stim- 
ulus to  each  and  all  as  we  enter  upon  each  new  year  of  pro- 
fessional labor. 

liLight  years  ago  the  27tli  of  this  month,  there  was  assem- 
bled in  New  York  City  a  band  of  elocutionists,  professionals 
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and  would-be  professionals,  filled  with  a  common  desire  to 
organize  into  something,  many  knew  not  just  what.  Among* 
this  number  were  pilgrims  from  the  Pacific  slope,  from  the 
Gulf  States  and  from  Canada.  In  that  first  gathering  of 
elocutionists  were  some  who  had  worked  for  years  within 
a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  then  traveled  a  thousand  miles 
and  for  the  first  time  met  face  to  face  and  were  introduced. 
From  that  day  the  social  feature  in  the  profession  has  been 
steadily  developed.  Since  then  our  Convention  banner  has 
been  unfurled  at  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
for  a  second  time  at  New  York,  the  parent  city,  next  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  last  year  at  Chautauqua.  In  each  of  these  cities 
the  work  of  our  profession  has  been  brought  conspicuously 
and  impressively  before  many  who  might  othtirwise  have  re- 
mained indifferent  to  its  importance  as  a  science  and  an  art. 
This  alo^e  should  be  an  argument  against  holding  our  an- 
nual meetings  in  the  same  city  consecutively;  we  should 
thereby  lose  the  large  local  membership  that  comes  to  us  in 
each  city  and  thus  fail  in  our  mission  to  help  lift  mankind, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  a  true  appreciation  of  our  ' 
art.  And  here  let  me  ask,  do  we  as  a  profession,  fully  real- 
ize that  we  have  a  mission  second  only  to  that  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel?  Tell  me,  what  may  the  teacher  and 
reader  who  is  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  profession  not 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  uplifting  humanity  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  physically,  mentally  and  morally  ?  How 
the  weak,  drooping,  careless,  clumsy,  shambling,  shuffling,  * 
awkward  physique  may  be  made  erect,  graceful  and  noble, 
till  the  person's  nearest  friends  scarcely  recognized  the  re- 
generated individual.  How  the  sharp,  shrill,  thin,  thick,  gruff, 
grating  qualities  of  voice  may  be  eliminated  and  supplanted 
by  marv^elously  mellow  notes,  so  enriched,  both  in  song  and 
speech,  that  the  world  pauses  breathless,  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  silver-tongued  orator  or  the  nightingale  notes 
of  a  Patti  or  Cary.  How  the  mind  is  guided  into  nobler, 
purer  forms  of  thought,  radiant  with  scintillations  of  inspira- 
tion, as  the  fuller,  deeper  interpretations  of  the  best  Htera-  . 
ture  are  made  possible.    Aye,  how  the  very  soul  of  our  being 
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struggles  out  of  its  environments,  under  the  search-lights  of 
psychology  and  psychic  forces,  till  it  seems  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  Divinity  itself.  What  grander  mission,  then,  can 
there  be,  outside  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than 
to  th\is  help  lift  the  race  upward  towards  these  grand  ideals 
of  existence  ?  Moreover,  is  it  not  true  that  now,  as  never  be- 
fore, the  clergy  themselves  are  coming  to  feel  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  win  the  greatest  possible  success  in  their  sacred 
vocations,  for  having  the  best  training  along  elocutionary 
lines  ?  A  prominent  and  eloquent  divine  of  Chicago  lately 
said,  **The  more  important  a  man's  message  is,  by  just  so 
much  is  it  of  vital  importance  that  he  know  how  to  deliver 
that  important  message  in  the  most  effective  manner,  hence 
clergyman  should  be  trained  elocutionists."  Can  it  then  be 
said  that  our  art  is  only  a  side  light  in  the  drama  of  life? 
(Surely  there  is  yet  room  for  even  tncn  to  engage  in  such 
a  profession  nor  is  there  room  for  question,  "Does  it  pay  for 
men  to  study  elocution  ?'') 

Can  you  point  us  to  any  other  profession  that  will  develop 
a  nobler  manhood  or  womanhood  or  build  better,  grander 
characters  for  time  and  eternity?  May  we  not  then  enlist 
and  battle  under  this  professional  banner  without  the  least 
blush  or  apology?  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  to-day,  as 
never  before,  people  of  all  professions  and  vocations  in  life 
are  awakening  to  the  value  of  elocutionary  training,  all,  from 
the  district  school  and  the  country  lyceumtothe  presidents  of 
great  corporations ;  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  club,  aye, 
people  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixty  and  upwards,  are  to-day 
enthusiastic  over  the  study  of  expression.  Why  then  should 
men,  even  men  of  great  natural  gifts,  hesitate  to  enter  a 
field  that  is  so  ripe  and  ready  for  the  harvest  and  ofifering 
such  rich  returns  for  faithful  work  ?  Whv  should  anv  school 
or  college  hesitate  to  honor  the  representatives  of  this  pro- 
fession as  they  deserve?  Thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
members  of  this  Association,  the  world  is  coming  to  recog- 
nize us  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  educational  forces  of  our 
country,  and  if  we  but  stand  bravely  for  the  best  in  our  art 
and  truly  dignify  our  work  as  we  should,  the  time  is  not  far 
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off  when  every  school  and  college  of  America  will  open  wide 
its  portals  and  bid  us  enter,  yea,  invite  us  to  front  seats,  side 
by  side  with  the  regular  members  of  the  faculty.  But,  in 
order  to  see  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
the  members  of  our  profession  have  grave  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them.  We  must  more  and  more  seek  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  professional  qualifications.  There  are  al- 
ready hopeful  sig^s  in  this  direction.  The  nomadic  elocu- 
tionist who  goes  about  from  town  to  town,  seeking  whom  he 
or  she  may  devour  with  a  ten  days'  course  in  elocution  as  a 
bait,  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past ;  equally  true  is  it 
that  aspirants  to  elocutionary  fame  are  fast  finding  out  that 
it  needs  more  than  three  or  even  six  months'  course  of 
training  to  favorably  and  effectually  startle  the  world  with 
their  flights  of  oratory.  Schools  of  oratory  are  fast  chang- 
ing from  a  one  year's  course  to  a  two,  a  three  and  often  to 
a  four  years'  course  of  study,  before  a  diploma  is  granted.  A 
high  grade  of  literary  interpretation  and  modern  practical 
psychology  are  now  recognized  as  essential  factors  in  a 
thorough  professional  course  in  expression. 

The  necessity  for  a  higher  grade  of  educational  attain- 
ments, before  admission  into  the  regular  schools  of  oratory 
can  be  gained  is  indeed  a  most  hopeful  sign.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  higher  requirements  for  active  membership  in  our 
Association  is  the  most  encouraging  indication  of  all.  Let 
me  here  appeal  to  every  former,  present  and  prospective 
associate  member  of  our  Association,  that  instead  of  halting 
in  discontent  at  the  gate  of  active  membership,  instead  of 
asking  that  the  fence  be  thrown  down,  you  qualify  yourself 
to  open  that  gate,  and  you  will  forever  after  have  reason 
for  rejoicing  that  you  mastered  the  countersign  for  entrance. 
Nor  can  I  forbear  to  say,  just  here,  a  word  to  several  of  the 
truly  bright  and  shining  lights  in  our  profession  who  feel 
that  the  Association  is  too  small  for  them,  or  that  they  are 
too  large  for  the  Association,  and  whose  wish  it  seems  to 
be  to  "flock  by  themselves."  Would  not  such  do  well  to 
consider  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ  that  "No  man  liveth 
to  himself,"  or  ought  so  to  live?     Cannot  you  who  have 
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gained  these  loftier  heights  afiford  to  dedicate  a  few  days 
once  a  year  to  helping  your  weaker  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  profession  towards  your  own  higher  ideals  ?  In  so  doing 
you  would  be  doubly  repaid  in  your  own  lives,  for  we  firmly 
believe  that  nothing  else  so  dwarfs  the  soul,  narrows  pro- 
fessional work  and  retards  progress  as  a  spirit  of  inordinate 
selfishness.  I  call  upon  every  true  lover  of  his  art  to  recon- 
secrate himself  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Association.  Why 
not  so  plan  that  nothing  except  sickness  or  financial  im- 
possibility shall  prevent  our  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  Con- 
ventions? Can  we  not  postpone  a  trip  to  Europe  for  ten 
days  or  return  a  week  earlier  in  order  to  be  at  the  Conven- 
tion, as  has  been  so  generously  done  by  one  who,  at  much 
inconvenience,  has  arranged  to  read  for  us  to-night  and  then 
hasten  to  catch  his  steamer  for  Europe?  Why  not  so  plan 
our  vacations  and  all  matters  of  business  or  pleasure  that 
the  Convention  shall  be  first  and  not  last  in  our  summer 
calculations  ?  Our  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  our  body 
professional  ought  to  be  so  deep  that  we  shall  plan  to  attend 
this  annual  meeting,  whether  it  be  far  or  near,  whether  it  be 
in  places  hot  or  regions  cold,  whether  it  be  held  North  or 
South,  East  or  West.  Last  year,  at  the  Chautauqua  Con- 
vention, when  the  venerable  Professor  Bell  so  ably  ad- 
dressed us  and  we  beheld  the  grand  old  man  stand  forth  with 
his  whitened  locks  of  more  than  four-score  years,  giving  out 
to  us  the  golden  fruits  of  his  magnificent  life  work,  who  there 
present  was  not  inspired  to  emulate  such  a  life  record  as 
his?  Dead  indeed  to  all  ennobling  impulses  must  one  be 
who  was  not  led  to  consecrate  himself  more  fully  to  the  gen- 
erous, unselfish  side  of  the  profession,  for  that  indeed  was 
the  red  letter  dav  of  our  Convention  historv — a  dav  never 
to  be  forgotten.  x-K  wave  of  devotion  to  the  cause  swept  over 
us  there  and  then,  and  went  forth  with  us,  like  a  mighty 
benediction.  Oh,  that  there  were  hundreds  of  such  Bells  in 
our  ])rofession  to  peal  forth,  year  by  year,  such  clarion  notes 
of  inspiration  that  our  hearts  might  thrill  and  burn  with 
<levoii(jn  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  interests  of 
our  beloved  work. 
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Let  me  here  plead  that  this  organization  be  perpetu- 
ated as  a  distinctly  independent  one  and  not  become 
merely  an  annex  to  some  large  educational  organization. 
This  appeal  applies  to  state  organizations  as  well.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  not,  in  all  practical  ways, 
affiliate  and  co-operate  with  kindred  educational  organ- 
izations. We  also  urge  that  we  exercise  a  just  pride  as 
an  Association  and  not  as  individuals  only,  in  developing  a 
substantial  amount  of  elocutionary  literature,  embodying  its 
choicest  records  and  history  from  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  we  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act 
in  this  matter  to  the  end  that  its  work  be  reported  to  this 
Association  and  that  the  results  of  the  labors  of  such  com- 
mittee be  made  a  part  of  the  literature  of  this  Association  and 
not  the  property  of  any  individual  or  school,  but  that  it  bear 
the  seal  of  the  X.  A.  E.  as  a  part  of  its  history  and  its  labors, 
to  be  passed  down  to  future  generations.  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  there  is  quite  sufficient  abiHty  among  our  mem- 
bers to  prepare  such  matter. 

We  are  still  confronted  with  the  oft-repeated  questions, 
**What  is  your  creed,  and  for  what  does  this  organization 
stand?  Does  it  stand  for  the  old  or  the  new  elocution,  so 
called,  etc.,  etc.?'' 

Wc  believe  we  may,  in  answering  these  questions,  safely 
Avipe  out  the  terms  **old''  and  "new"  elocution  and  claim  that 
we  have  been  steadily  progressing  toward  better  work  and 
hig'hcr  ideals,  that  we  have  kept  pace  with  the  improved 
methods  of  pedagogy  in  other  lines  of  educational  work. 
Mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  surgery,  physiology 
and  psychology  have  all  made  great  advancement  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  yet  it  has  not  been  the  custom,  in  these 
studies,  to  name  these  different  stages  of  advancement  as 
ficzc  in  contrast  with  the  old.  We  Americans  are  extremists. 
As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection, 
as  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  so 
we  are  prone  to  fly  from  one  extreme  view  to  another.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  half  a  century  ago  there  was  too  much 
misguided  enthusiasm  and  bluster,  too  much  emotional  vio- 
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lence  with  too  little  reflection  and  naturalness.  Then  came 
the  age  of  mechanical  demonstrations,  founded  upon  obser- 
vations of  the  outer  man  in  expression,  with  too  little  regard 
for  the  inner  man,  whence  came  the  external  manifestation. 
We  find,  however,  that  more  than  a  century  ago,  much 
had  been  done  by  a  faithful  few  to  formulate  principles  of 
expression  on  correct  through  crude  lines  and  many  of 
these  very  principles  are  held  and  quoted  to-day  by  those 
who  claim  to  stand  for  the  most  advanced  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  masses  of  that  day  and  age  were  slow  to  accept 
these  truths  and  had  few  advantages  for  gaining  the  proper 
training.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  pendulum  has 
seemed  to  swing  to  another  extreme,  and  the  emotional  im- 
pulse theory  of  expression  has  sprung  into  being,  ignoring 
most  of  the  records  made  by  the  closest  observers  of  out- 
ward manifestations  as  they  had  appealed  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  maintaining  that  the  technical  terms  used  in  vocal  tech- 
nique were  worse  than  useless  and  that  the  action  should  be 
left  to  care  for  itself ;  that  if  the  thoughts  were  right  the  ex- 
pression would  be  right  and  that  the  mind  alone,  if  in  its 
proper  condition,  was  sufficient  guide  to  cultivation  of  the 
voice.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  unmistakable 
indications  that  these  two  extremes  of  theory  are  gravitating 
towards  each  other  and  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  we 
shall  see  a  happy  harmonious  blending  of  these  views,  when 
the  sound  of  mechanical  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
cold  tone  production  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  shall 
then  agree  that  exercises  for  voice  training  must  not  be  di- 
vorced from  thought  and  emotion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  mental  perceptions  and  emotions  must  be  guided 
by  an  appropriate  vocal  and  physical  technique  which  shall 
have  its  own  appropriate  and  significant  terminology.  So 
far  from  the  pupil  feeling  hampered,  or  hindered,  by  know- 
ing that  these  terms  stand  for  absolute  ideas,  will  he  not 
rather  feel  that  he  stands  on  solid  ground,  and  has  to  do  with 
an  exact  science  and  not  nebulous  theories?  Whv  need  we 
be  afraid  to  ''call  a  spade  a  spade  for  fear  it  may  turn  and 
bury  us  under  the  ground,'*  or  fear  that  if,  after  the  pupil 
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has  been  trained  to  understand  the  psychology  of  emotion 
we  should  recognize  those  awful  (?)  w-ords  quality,  stress, 
inflection,  etc.,  we  should  be  forever  degraded  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  advanced  students  of  expression  ?  Let  such  tech- 
nical terms  be  understood  and  used,  but  not  abused.  Is 
the  artistic  singer  despised  to-day  if  she  knows  and  applies 
the  terms  diminuendo,  crescendo,  and  scores  of  other  tech- 
nical musical  terms  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  a  good  singer  con- 
sidered thoroughly  educated  who  does  not  understand  and 
know  how  to  apply  these  various  vocal  temis  ?  Why  should 
our  profession  be  an  exception  in  this  regard  ?  Let  us  not 
struggle  for  any  misleading,  mystifying  nomenclature,  even 
if  a  rose  bv  anv  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  Let  us 
have  a  uniform,  simple  terminology  that  is  easily  understood 
by  the  masses.  By  thus  doing  we  shall  soon  show  the  world 
that  many  of  our  apparently  conflicting  terms  and  formulas 
are  largely  synonymous  and  do  not  represent  some  new  and 
startHng  theory  heretofore  wholly  unknown.  While  pre- 
serving individuality  or  personaHty,  may  we  not  have  one 
universal  elocution  of  ease  and  naturalness,  neither  new  nor 
old,  neither  too  mechancial  nor  too  psychological,  neither 
too  mental  nor  *ioo  too,''  if  you  will  allow  the  expression. 
We  think  the  signs  are  hopeful  for  this  consummation. 

In  our  first  Conventions  we  were  afraid  of  each  other, 
afraid  to  criticise  and  afraid  to  be  criticised  ;  but  as  w^c  have 
become  better  acquainted,  this  feeling  has  given  way  to  an 
honest  desire  for  truth  ;  and  as  with  our  extreme  views  we 
have  come  in  contact  with  those  holding  opposite  views, 
equally  extreme,  we  have  good  naturedly  met  and  ex- 
changed ideas  until  now  we  all  stand  on  higher  and  more 
nearly  a  common  ground.  \\'e  who  have  not  been  able  en- 
tirely to  agree  have,  with  few  exceptions,  courteously  agreed 
to  disagree  till  a  fuller  light  should  dawn  for  us.  Truth  is 
truth ;  and  we  must  all  feci,  when  we  diametrically  disagree 
on  any  point,  one  or  the  other  must  be  wrong;  but  it  is 
human  nature  to  think  that  it  is  the  other  one  who  is  wrong. 
Hence,  if  we  are  wise  (as  of  course  we  all  are)  let  us  meet 
here  this  week  as  humble  seekers  for  absolute  truth,  not  as 
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seekers  for  self-glorification.  Thus  shall  we  have  a  happy, 
helpful  exchange  of  our  best  thoughts  and  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  return  to  our  respective  fields  of  labor, 
broadened  and  strengthened  in  the  truth  of  true  expression. 
Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  no  one  has  ever  had  or 
ever  will  have  all  the  truth  in  this  art.  Let  us  be  charitable 
towards  those  who  differ  widelv  from  us,  for  sometimes  a 
small  minority  has  proven  to  be  in  the  right.  Absolute  truth 
in  anything  we  investigate  is  slow  to  reveal  itself.  We  see 
most  excellent  men  and  women  in  the  world  who  hold  op- 
posite views  on  religion,  politics,  economics,  etc.,  and  why 
not  in  elocution,  as  well?  Let  us  be  patient  with  one  an- 
other and  not  too  hasty  to  put  ourselves  on  record  with  a 
triumphant  ** Eureka"  and,  perchance,  plant  our  standard 
upon  some  Spion  Kop  from  which  we  may  be  speedily 
obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Much  excellent  work  was  done  last  vear  in  the  section  in 
interpretation.  A  good,  brave  start  was  made  toward  formu- 
lating principles  upon  which  our  Association  may  rest  its 
creed ;  yet  w^e  would  suggest  that  we  use  gjeat  care  in 
adopting  a  creed,  which,  like  those  of  so  many  of  our 
churches,  may  too  soon  require  revision,  however  much  it 
may  have  been  crystallized  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  present  to  make  this  creed 
tentative  rather  than  absolutely  infallible? 

As  a  profession,  we  owe  much  to  the  splendid  advance 
made  in  psychology.  This  has  given  us  rich  resources  in 
literary  interpretation  and  vocal  expression,  yet  we  find  that 
the  various  theories  of  psychology  are  apparently  more  at 
variance  and  more  contradictory  to-day  than  are  the  differ- 
ent methods  and  theories  of  elocution  and  oratory,  hence, 
may  we  not  have  high  hope  that  we  shall  eventually  reach  a 
common  basis  of  thought  and  work  as  a  profession,  that  all 
our  theories  may  yet  come  to  be  true  factors  of  one  great 
system  of  correct,  natural  expression  ?  We  believe  and  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  these  annual  Conventions  are  the  great- 
est factors  in  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  that  more  perfect  day 
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in  the  history  of  elocution,  a  history  which  we  trust  this 
Convention  will  not  shrink  from  writing. 

At  the  Detroit  Convention  the  President  recommended  a 
special  Committee  on  Pronunciation.  Permit  me  also  to 
urge  the  importance  of  a  committee  of  this  kind;  it  is  a 
much  needed  one.  The  public  looks  to  the  elocutionist  and 
reader  to-day  for  correct  pronunciation,  and  it  is  right  and 
natural  that  the  teacher  or  reader  who  makes  a  constant 
study  of  this  subject  should  know  more  about  it  than  do 
others.  But  the  elocutionist  takes  as  his  authority  a  half 
dozen  or  more  dictionaries  and  finds  that  they  differ  widely 
in  many  cases,  and  that,  with  the  multiplication  of  diction- 
aries, these  differences  multiply  and  widen  more  and  more 
until  now  some  of  these  pronunciations  apparently  represent 
the  caprice  of  a  select  few,  or  the  cunningly  devised  inven- 
tions of  the  dictionary  makers.  Can  we  not,  as  a  body, 
unite  upon  a  rational,  national  standard  of  pronunciation 
that  shall  command  the  respect  of  the  people  ?  The  diction- 
aries give  you  a  certain  form  this  year  only  to  be  reversed 
in  the  next  issue.  One  year  the  dictionary  says  legend  and 
Isolate,  the  next  year  legend  and  isolate;  and  the  next  edi- 
tion is  liable  to  fall  back  to  the  first  forms.  This  may  be 
good  for  the  publishers  in  increasing  sales  of  new  editions, 
but  severe  on  the  public.  Above  all,  may  we  not,  as  a  body 
of  professionals,  avoid  fads  in  pronunciation?  Why  say 
either  (ither)  and  neither  (nither)  ?  Richard  Grant  White, 
a  verv  eminent  scholar  in  this  line,  said  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  this  form,  either  by  derivation  or  analogy.  He 
calls  it  a  "secondary  British  affectation" ;  but  alas,  that  af- 
fectation has  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  affected  several  good 
scholars  in  this  country.  Program  is  corrupted  into  pro- 
grum,  althoui^h  all  the  dictiimaries  plainly  mark  the  a  short 
with  no  authoritv  for  short  //  sound  as  used  by  manv  teach- 
ers  and  readers.  We  niicrht  cite  manv  similar  cases.  Shall 
we  not  then  call  a  halt,  and  help,  as  best  we  can,  to  protect 
the  country  against  a  constantly  changing  pronunciation 
that  varies  with  every  shifting  breeze  of  fad  and  fancy? 

I  hasten  to  close  this  already  too  lengthy  address  by  ex- 
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pressing  a  wish  that  I  have  long  had,  namely,  that  there 
were  some  way  by  which  we  might  more  fully  honor  the 
departed  heroes  and  heroines  in  our  profession,  and  hold  an 
annual  memorial  day  in  their  behalf.  How  sacred  to  this 
Association  should  be  the  memory  of  Russell  and  Rush,  of 
Raymond  and  Richardson,  of  Monroe  and  Murdoch,  of 
Shoemaker  and  Zachos,  of  Mrs.  Parker  and  a  score  of  other 
noble  women  wlio  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  com- 
mon cause.  With  what  tenderness  do  we  recall  to-day  one 
whose  heart  ever  beat  true  to  the  best  interests  of  the  N.  A. 
E.,  and  did  all  that  opportunity  would  allow  to  encourage 
our  work.  I  refer  to  our  revered  Churchill,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  last  annual  report  as  chairman  of  the  section 
of  interpretation.  He  has  been  but  recently  called  to  in- 
terpret the  mysteries  of  that  higher  life»  the  psychology  of 
which  is  such  a  mystery  to  all  here,  and  baffles  our  best  ef- 
forts to  fathom  its  content.  To  this  gjand  man  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  In  the  first  years  of  my  professional 
life  he  patiently  and  kindly  did  much  in  the  way  of  fatherly 
advice  and  helpful  suggestion  to  guide  my  uncertain  steps 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  most  loyal  personal  friend  and 
benefactor.  That  we  may  all  be  moved  to  emulate  his  grand 
example  in  our  life  work  is  the  highest  wish  of  your  Presi- 
dent. 
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MONDAY   EVENING. 


RECITAL. 

Hall  in  Lindell  Hotel — 8:00  p.  m. 
President  H.  M.  Soper,  Presiding. 
R.  L.  CUMNOCK,  Northwestern  University,  EiHinston,  III.  ' 

Selections  from  Scottish  Authors,  vie:  * 

(a)     "A  MAN'S  A  MAN,  FOR  A'  THAT.'-  Burns 

(6)     "ADDRESS    TO    A    LOUSE    ON   A    LADY'S 

BONNET," Burns 

(c)    "TAM  O'  SHANTERr Burns 

id)    ''THE  UTILITY  OF  BOOING;'       .         .    Chas.  M.\cklin 
(r)     SELECTION  FROM  J  AS.  HOGG,  THE  ETTRIC 

SHEPHERD— "Jock  Johnston,  the  Tinkler." 
(f)     "THE  LOIV-BACKED  CAR,"  .  Samuel  Lover 

ig)     "BIRTH  OF  ST.  PATRICK,"  .         Samuel  Lover 


SESSION    OF   THE    MAIN    BODY. 
Tuesday — 10:00  a.  m. 
Prksidknt  Hkxry  M.  Sopkr  rx  the  Chair. 


THROUGH  ''DARKNESS"  TO  LIGHT. 

A  Reminiscence  of  the  Old  Log  Cabin. 

By   John    R.    Scott.    University  of  Missouri. 


The  nickname  is  a  form  of  argument  frequently  employed, 
but,  I  believe,  seldom  fairly  or  wisely.  It  ignores  faith,  hope, 
and  charitv.  It  is  malicious  and  cruel :  it  seeks  to  kill  with 
torture  :  it  says  simply,  "Give  the  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang 
him."  It  distorts  a  blemish,  or  even  a  merit,  into  a  mon- 
strosity ;  it  construes  the  incidental,  provisional,  and  subor- 
dinate as  being  typical  and  princii)al ;  it  puts  wit  in  the 
place  of  logic ;  it  is  indictment,  plea,  verdict,  and  sentence, 
all  in  one.     In  general,  it  embodies  an  outward  and  partial 
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truth,  SO  that  all  the  more  it  wrongs  and  misleads.  It  ac- 
complishes no  really  good  purpose;  for  its  injustice  antag- 
onizes those  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  and  tempts  them  to  re- 
taliate, while  it  convinces  only  those  already  won,  or  such  as 
investigate  neither  side  of  the  question  and  join  the  mob  in 
shouting  the  catch-word. 

Elocutionists  are  naturally  and  inevitably  divided  into 
schools  or  sects,  each  maintaining  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  and  eager  to  convince  every- 
body else.  That  is  well ;  for  when  all  differences  of  opinion 
are  settled,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  discuss,  progress 
will  end,  and  stagnation  begin.  But,  failing  to  convince,  let 
us  not  be  hasty  to  condemn  ;  and  if  we  must  condemn,  let  us 
try  to  resist  the  besetmcnts  of  the  arch-devil  who  suggests 
a  telling  nickname. 

The  method  of  training  founded  upon  the  **Philosophy" 
of  Dr.  Rush — a  method  first  partially  formulated  by  Dr. 
Barber,  and  extended  and  established  by  Russell  and  Mur- 
doch, and  others — has  been  nicknamed  the  **Mechanical 
School"  and  the  "Artificial  System"  by  the  chief  apostle  of  a 
school  that  adopts  the  term  **Expression"  in  preference  to 
'*El(KUtion."  Having  g^ven  our  tenets  two  bad  banes,  he  is 
lost  in  wonder,  pity,  and  blame  at  our  perversity  in  still 
choosing  to  live  out  and  teach  our  belief.  While  we  are  not 
literally  to  be  hanged,  the  world  is  warned  against  us  as  a 
sorry  lot  of  mechanics,  given  over  to  cut-and-dried  rule. 

I  wish  to  show,  by  a  leaf  from  personal  experience,  how 
the  attempt  toward  applying  the  principles  of  this  mechani- 
cal Rush  philosophy  in  a  specific  instance  became  to  me  not 
only  a  revelation  of  mv  deficiencies  and  needs,  but  the  real 
beginning  of  aspiration  and  conquest — became  an  influence 
that  has  been  constant  ever  since^ 

When  I  became  Mr.  Murdoch's  pupil,  I  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  :  was  a  college  graduate  and  an  A.  M. ;  thought  I 
knew  how  to  study ;  had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  my  abili- 
ties, but  was  troubled  with  a  distressing  shyness  and  self- 
consciousness.  My  voice  had  some  good  tones,  but  was  of 
narrow  scope  in  compass,  volume,  and  quality;   my  throat 
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was  weak  and  tender ;  I  was  constantly  catching  cold,  and  a 
cold  always  affected  my.  throat  and  voice ;  ten  minutes  of 
reading  aloud  made  me  h6arse,  parched  my  throat,  and  set 
me  to  coughing. 

Within  ten  days,  under  the  precept  and  example  of  my 
dear  Master — revered  and  beloved  as  artist  by  many  of  us, 
though  in  the  minds  of  others,  perhaps,  he  was  only  an  ex- 
pert mechanic — under  Mr.  Murdoch's  precept  and  example 
breathing  and  voice  began  •to  work  together,  and  the  weak 
throat  to  rejoice  in  newness  of  ease  and  strength.  New 
tones — colors  and  blendings  of  color — ^asserted  themselves; 
and  compass,  resonance,  and  flexibility  were  added  to  day 
by  day.  My  ear  was  growing  alert  to  note,  to  compare,  to 
correct,  to  predetermine.  At  the  beginning,  a  few  minutes* 
practice  would  exhaust  throat  and  voice ;  but  daily  and 
weekly  the  period  of  exercise  lengthened,  until  it  became 
practically  a  full  day's  work. 

At  various  times,  the  Master  would  press  upon  me  such 
mechanical  ideas  as  these :  ^'Always  look  for  the  reason. 
If  you  don't  know  clearly  why  you  read  a  word,  a  phrase,  a 
clause,  a  sentence,  a  passage,  as  you  do,  you  deserve  no 
credit,  no  matter  how  good  in  itself  the  reading  may  be; 
while  at  the  self  same  time  a  good  reason  makes  even  a  bad 
reading  respectable.'' 

Or  these :  **  Young  men  and  young  women  apply  to  me 
for  immediate  training  in  special  lines,  but  I  always  give 
them  an  emphatic  No.  Before  attempting  to  specialize,  we 
must  get  firm  grasp  upon  the  principles  and  practice  that 
underlie  the  whole  structure  of  natural  and  artistic  speech." 

And  again :  **I  don't  know^  how  high  or  in  exactly  what 
direction  your  ambition  soars.  Pupils  sometimes  say  to 
mc.  *1  never  hope  to  read  as  you  do,  Mr.  Murdoch,  but  I 
want  to  come  as  near  it  as  I  can.  If  I  could  read  exactly  like 
you,  if  I  could  be  a  Murdoch,  there  would  be  nothing  else 
to  wish  for.'  Now,  if  you  have  any  lurking  notion  of  be- 
coming a  Murdtx^h,  kill  it  in  the  shell.  Heaven  save  me 
from  turning  loose  upon  the  world  a  brood  of  young  Van- 
denhoffs,  Cushmans,  Forrests,  and  Murdochs !    Every  one 
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should  fit  himself  to  fill  his  own  place.  Try,  and  I  will  help 
you  all  I  can,  to  lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation,  upon 
which  you  may  build  the  best  possible  Scott." 

"Don't  reg^d  elocution/*  he  would  say,  "as  an  end,  but 
solely  and  always  as  a  means.  Possess  thoroughly  the 
thought,  possess  or  be  possessed  by  the  feeling,  and  elocu- 
tion is  the  agent  by  which  you  convey  them  clearly  and  ?ide- 
quately.  If  it  does  not  do  that,  your  elocution  deceives 
others  and  betrays  yourself,  and  should  be  impeached  as  a 
traitor." 

Once  he  said :  "I  have  been  studying  elocution  for  forty 
years,  and  study  it  now  with  as  fresh  interest  and  enthusiasm 
as  at  first.  I  have  always  heard  within  better  reading  than 
I  have  been  able  to  do ;  and  as  I  have  advanced  in  achieve- 
ment, the  horizon  has  still  receded,  and  is  now  as  far  in 
front  as  ever.  Ah !  that's  why  I  love  it :  it  has  no  limits 
no  end !" 
\^  It  was  well  along  in  June.  I  had  studied  and  practiced 
and  assimilated  as  well  and  as  thoroughly  as  I  could. 
Theory,  of  course,  was  far  in  advance  of  practice,  and  the 
ear  made  demands  beyond  the  resources  of  voice ;  but  every 
night  found  me  richer  than  I  had  been  ten  hours  before. 

One  memorable  morning,  we  met  at  the  door  of  the  Old 
Log  Cabin,  and  after  the  usual  short  chat,  went  in  to  the 
lesson.  The  topic  for  the  day  was  "movement,"  and  the  first 
example,  illustrative  of  "slowest  movement,"  was  an  extract 
from  Byron's  poem,  "Darkness."  With  the  temerity  of 
ignorance,  I  hastened  to  express  my  dislike  of  the  poem, 
saying  in  effect  that  it  was  villainous  to  write  such  a  night- 
marc,  and  extreme  cruelty  to  require  anybody  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Murdoch  listened  quietly  to  my  tirade,  then  looked 
at  me,  I  thought  commiseratingly,  and  said  gently,  "Mr. 
Scott,  will  you  let  me  tell  you  why  you  don't  like  the  poem  ?" 
"Certainly,"  I  said,  **though  I  account  for  it  by  natural 
antipathy."  "No,  my  dear  sir,  that's  not  the  real  reason ; 
you  don't  like  *  Darkness'  because  you  can't  read  it."  I  was 
surprised,  bewildered,  and  half-convinced,  but  uneasily  re- 
bellious ;  and  managed  to  say  that  I  was  not  ambitious  to 
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be  able  to  read  such  stuff.  He  went  on  seriously,  but  kind- 
ly :  **If  you  will  put  an  hour's  earnest  work  upon  the  first  six 
lines,  every  day  for  a  week,  Mr.  Scott,  1  pledge  you  my  word 
that  your  opinion  and  feeling  will  greatly  change." 

After  the  lesson  I  left  the  Cabin  for  the  Grove, — a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  forest,  cleared  of  undergrowth,  and  several 
acres  in  extent — where  I  spent  my  hours  of  daily  practice. 
I  was  minded  to  take  the  Master's  words  as  a  challenge — to 
go  rigidly  through  the  hour's  drudgery  for  six  successive 
days,  that  I  might  return  with  the  report.  "I  am  just  where 
I  was ;  I  told  you  so !''  I  was  sorely  tempted,  too,  to  put  the 
affair  aside  and  never  allude  to  it  again — simply  to  stay 
where  1  was,  and  let  "Darkness''  reign  of  abdicate,  without 
concerning  myself  about  it.  Some  inner  "still  small  voice," 
however,  whispered  me  that  it  would  be  ignoble  and  un- 
grateful to  reject  counsel  that  I  knew  was  kindly  meant  and 
the  issue  of  a  wise  experience ;  so,  without  a  definite  deter- 
mination, I  opened  my  book,  looked  at  my  watch,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  devote  sixty  minutes  to  the  lines  that  were  my 
task.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  long  before  the  hour  was  up, 
I  was  completely  and  humiliatingly  convinced  that  I  could 
not  read  the  lines.  How  many  various  renderings  I  in- 
dulged in,  1  cannot  now  say  ;  I  know  that  I  read  the  passage 
colloquially,  drawlingly,  bombastically,  didactically,  and 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  relief,  in  burlesque.  The  residuum 
of  actual  good  derived  from  this  hour — the  end  of  which 
was  gladly  welcomed — was  two-fold  :  I  saw,  "through  a 
glass,  darkly,"  the  meaning  of  the  lines ;  and  saw.  too,  more 
clearly,  that  if  it  were  ever  to  be  mine  to  express  even  that 
meaning,  1  must  gain  better  mastery  of  my  voice  as  it  was, 
and  supply  its  a])palling  deficiencies.  1  was  utterly  discour- 
aged, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  desultory,  half-hearted 
practice  of  easy  things. 

The  next  day's  hour  of  "Darkness"  was  funereal.  I  ham- 
mered at  those  six  lines  with  dogged,  despairing  persist- 
ence, only  to  increase  my  conviction  that  the  fools  were  not 
all  dead,  and  that  he  who  was  called,  but  not  chosen,  to  the 
vocation  of  elocutionist  was  the  worst  and  most  pitiable  of 
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fools.  The  most  of  that  clay  I  spent  in  practicing  simple 
vocal  gymnastics  and  devising  a  plausible  excuse  for  going 
home.  In  the  evening  we  took  a  long  walk — just  I  with  my- 
self— and  we  held  a  serious  council  together.  After  much 
debate,  we  decided  unanimously  to  see  the  matter  through. 

The  next  day  I  began  by  reading  the  lines  over  and  over 
slowly  and  in  silence.  Inwardly  and  far  away,  I  began  to 
hear  their  woful,  solemn  music.  But  oh !  "how  weary,  stale, 
tiat»  and  unprofitable"  the  attempt  that  followed,  to  repro- 
duce audibly  that  inner  voice !  My  tones  were  shallow  and 
chaotic,  "out  of  tune  and  harsh.'^  Occasionally  a  word 
would  seem  to  echo  or  resemble  its  utterance  bv  the  silent 
voice.  There  was  the  first  gleam  of  hope.  I  proceeded  to 
pick  out  those  words  and  to  repeat  them  again  and  again, 
comparing  them  eagerly  and  minutely  with  their  inner  pro- 
totypes. Phonetics,  stress,  tone  color,  inflection,  beginning 
and  ending  pitch,  and  quantity  were  regarded  in  turn.  I  had 
a  beginning — the  lever  and  the  standing  place-7-a  working 
clue !  1  culled  out  all  the  emphatic  words,  and  began  to 
practice  them,  i,  phonetically,  element  by  element;  2,  syl- 
labically ;  3,  with  reference  to  stress ;  4,  with  reference  to 
pitch  and  inflection ;  5,  with  reference  to  quantity ;  6,  with 
reference  to  quality.  The  inherent  expressive  values  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  began  to  differentiate  and  order 
themselves.  Before  I  was  aware.  I  was  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  So  eager  was  I  to  follow  up  my  clue  that  I 
quite  forgot  to  look  at  my  watch  until  I  had  a  good  deal 
more  than  doubled  my  hour. 

The  next  three  days,  I  took  no  note  of  time — as  far  as  the 
watch  was  concerned — in  mv  studv  of  these  lines.  Their 
meaning  kept  growing.  I  began  to  recognize  the  power 
and  purpose  of  pause,  quantity,  grouping,  rhythms,  and 
movement ;  the  value  of  alliteration  ;  the  somber  beauty  of 
the  nasal  and  stopped  sub-tonics — in  short,  1  was  learning 
the  organic  conditions  upon  which  "the  echo  of  sound  to 
sense"  depends :  and  while  my  voice  was  hovering  and  im- 
certain,  there  was  sufficient  of  definite  accomplishment  to 
sustain  hope  and  redouble  efTort.    So  possessed  was  I  w-ith 
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my  task  that  I  would  return  to  it  at  frequent  intervals,  until 
that  little  patch  of  "Darkness"  covered  at  least  half  my  day- 
light. 

When  I  made  my  report  to  the  Master,  and  confessed  my 
complete  conversion  to  his  view,  with  a  contrite  apology  for 
my  former  recalcitrant  attitude,  he  asked  me  to  read  the 
lines.  He  praised  me  enough  when  he  said :  "You  are  devel- 
oping some  new  and  richer  tones,  I  note ;  you  are  making 
good  progress.  You  are  learning  to  use  your  voice  with 
clear  purpose  and  consistency.  To  determine  just  what  is 
to  be  expressed,  and  to  marshal  the  vocal  resources  to  ex- 
press exactly  that,  and  not  something  near  it,  or  different ; 
to  use  definite  means,  with  definite  aims,  with  definite  re- 
sults— that  is  elocution." 


DISCUSSION. 


President  Soper:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion.    We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentuckv. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  paper  on 
Thursday  morning  that  runs  to  some  extent  along  the  same 
lines,  and  besides,  this  paper  does  not  present  any  points  for 
discussion.  I  agree  with  most  of  the  remarks  that  were 
made.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  was  well  pleased  with  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Perry  :  T  am  ahvays  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Scott's  voice, 
especially  when  he  talks  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is  so 
familiar,  and  with  respect  to  which  he  has  helped  others  for 
a  great  many  years.  We  appreciate  the  effort  wOiich  has 
helped  to  bring  us  from  "darkness  to  light,"  and  my  only 
word  is  to  thank  him. 

Miss  Cora  Marsland:  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  don't 
do  too  much  for  our  pupils,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  make 
pupils  work  out  their  own  salvation  more?  This  method 
has  evidently  proven  successful  with  Professor  Scott,  for  he 
has  given  us  in  his  delivery  upon  the  platform  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ease  and  dignity  of  the  natural  speech.    I  should 
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like  to  commend  this.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  ranting 
and  unnaturalness  which  we  see  in  so  many  public  speakers. 
To  hear  a  man  speak  with  simplicity  and  eloquence  is  as  we 
would  like  it. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  should  say  that  the  experience  Mr. 
Scott  has  given  us  is  an  excellent  example  of  perseverance 
and  thoroughness.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  transmit  that 
spirit  which  he  has  given  us.  We  realize  that  there  is  a 
certain  point  in  the  pupil's  progress  when  he  feels  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  can  do  with  a  selection  ;  but  when  he  has 
arrived  at  that  point  often  he  has  just  begun  to  study  it. 
He  should  be  if  possible  induced  to  put  the  same  amount 
and  kind  of  work  into  it,  and  rn  the  same  spirit,  which  Pro- 
fessor Scott  has  exhibited — and  which  I  think  is  owing 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  that  teacher  of  whom  his  pupils 
speak  with  such  reverence  as  a  master.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  spirit  was  a  great  and  beautiful  thing  to  transmit,  r  ?  s*.  ^ 

Mr.  T.  C«  Trueblood:   I  think  that  when  the  papernwas  *  *•  ••  '^ 

ended  we  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Murdoch 
felt  that  this  was  such  a  clear  presentation  of  his  method, 
his  desire  to  press  upon  us  individuality,  that  I,  for  one,  felt 
like  being  quiet;  but  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal. 
The  paper  was  very  thoughtful. 

I  remember  so  well  what  this  same  teacher  did  for  me, 
that  perhaps  a  little  personal  experience  in  this  connection 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  I,  myself,  went  to  Murdoch  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  methods.  I  was  not  getting  on 
right.  I  knew  it,  because  it  hurt  me  and  I  was  hurting 
others.  My  throat  was  sore.  Tliat  condition  continued  for 
eleven  months,  which  time  I  was  out  of  my  profession.  This 
was  not  very  pleasant  when  I  knew  that  there  was  work  to 
do  in  teaching  young  men  the  means  of  expression  for  pub- 
lic speaking.  I  went  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  for  me  was  to  cure  my  throat.  He  did  that  by  putting 
me  on  a  different  line  of  speaking  altogether,  based  upon 
conversation.  Nobody  ever  hurts  his  throat  in  the  family 
circle  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  wants  to  say  something. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  **preacher's  sore  throat"  that 
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came  from  this  cause?  No!  'Treacher's  sore  throat," 
actors'  and  elocutionists'  sore  throats  come  when  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  not 
behind  their  speech.  They  are  before  it,  dragging  and  pull- 
ing it  out.  Mr.  Murdoch  put  me  behind  the  speech  by  set- 
ting me  to  thinking,  and  trying  to  give  out  thought  and  not 
simply  mechanical  tones ;  and  whenever  he  found  difficulty 
with  the  tone  and  the  expression  he  cited  me  to  the  ele- 
ments of  expression  by  wliich  I  could  get  out  of  trouble.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Miss  Wheeler  gave  us  the  point  exactly 
this  morning  when  she  spoke  of  the  combination  of  art  and 
feeling.  We  all  know  people  who  have  so  much  feeling  that 
it  boils  over  and  bubbles  out  in  many  directions,  so  that 
there  is  no  expression  to  it.  It  lacks  art.  For  that  reason, 
to  have  feeling  is  not  enough ;  we  must  have  art  back  of  it 
and  with  it,  and  then  we  must  grow.  Some  of  you  said  that 
Miss  Young  needed  experience.  She  does  need  experience, 
and  growth,  and  years,  before  she  can  be  the  great  artist 
that  she  is  capable  of  being.  I  hope  she  will  never  have 
any  such  experience  as  she  depicted  this  morning.  She  had 
experience  when  we  were  criticising  her;  and  it  came  out 
when  she  expressed  herself  at  the  conclusion  in  a  beautiful 
piece  of  oratory.  That  was  the  result  of  experience  com- 
bined with  her  art.  She  had  the  voice ;  she  had  the  dignity ; 
she  had  the  action,  all  that  was  necessary  to  express  her- 
self; and  she  did  it  well.  I  call  that  last  speech  of  hers  a 
,  good  piece  of  oratory. 

^  So  Murdoch,  in  his  work,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Scott,  put 
us  behind  the  speech  ;  and  wherever  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  do  what  he  thought  we  ought  to  do,  he  showxd  us  the 
principles  that  we  could  study  and  apply  to  the  lines. 

Mr.  RooTir :  I  cannot  publicly  express  to  Professor 
Scott  all  that  I  would  say  to  him  privately,  but  I  feel  it  is  only 
due  to  him  and  to  the  Association  that  I  personally  at  least 
should  here  give  expression  to  my  admiration  of  the  exquis- 
ite literary  form  of  the  paper.  It  is  such  a  departure  from 
our  ordinary  style  of  didactical  presentation  of  principles. 
He  has  presented  the  principles  in  the  form  of  a  loving  and 
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affectionate  narrative,  and  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  equitable 
that  I  express  publicly  my  deep  sense  of  appreciation. 

Miss  Cor.a  Marsland:  I  should  like  to  respond  on  this 
subject  of  experience.  I  think  I  have  been  misunderstood 
this  morning.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  stat- 
ing that  in  order  to  interpret  one  must  have  suffered  the 
same  experience  which  is  related.  I  didn't  mean  that,  al- 
though one's  experience  in  life,  whatever  it  is,  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  mental  processes 
and  experiences  of  other  people ;  but  we  cannot  expect  that 
to  come  all  at  once.  It  is  a  natural  growth.  All  experience 
not  only  contributes  to  our  own  growth,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  understand  and  appreciate  and  inter- 
pret art  of  any  kind. 

President  Soper:  The  discussion  is  now  closed.  We 
will  now  be  favored  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Adrian  M.  Newens, 
of  Ames,  Iowa,  its  subject  being  '*A  Few  Observations  and 
an  opinion." 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  AND  AN  OPINION. 


Adrian  M.  Newens. 


A  recent  copy  of  **Talent**  came  to  my  desk  containing 
an  article  by  some  interested  party,  saying  that  at  the  New 
York  State  Convention  of  Elocutionists  a  paper  was  read 
on  "Elocution  in  the  Pulpit."  Said  the  author,  **What  of  the 
*  Elocution  of  the  Stage'?"  The  article  went  on  further  to 
say  that  we  are  not  a  party  to  stage  work,  and  that  the 
stage  has  sympathy  to  no  considerable  extent  wnth  us.  In- 
ferences relative  to  other  professions  were  drawn  from  the 
author's  discussion  of  our  relation  to  his  art,  the  stage. 
These  were  of  a  nature  derogatory  to  the  w^ork  that  the 
elocutionists  of  the  country  arc  doing,  or  at  least  are  at- 
tempting to  do. 

I  know  little  about  the  elocution  of  the  pulpit  from  the 
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pulpit  Standpoint.  (I  know  more  from  the  sitting^oint  of 
the  pew.)  I  know  less  about  the  elocution  of  the  stage  than 
I  thought  I  did  before  I  read  the  article  in  "Talent/*  if  the 
article  is  to  be  taken  for  very  truth. 

Now,  the  questions  which  naturally  follow  are :  who  are 
we?  for  what  do  we  stand?  and  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
"Talent"  correspondent  justified?  Are  we  orators?  Ora- 
tors in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  that  word?  Or,  do 
we  make  a  new  meaning  and  give  it  to  the  word  when  we 
apply  it  to  our  people?  Are  we  orators  in  that  we  make 
great  and  eloquent  and  philosophical  speeches?  Are  we 
orators  and  do  we  make  orators  ?  Axe  the  people  whom  we 
turn  out  less  than  orators  or  more  than  orators?  Do  our 
schools  of  oratory  attract  the  aspiring  orator  and  present 
him  with  a  curriculum  of  study  that  if  closely  followed  will 
make  him  what  he  aspires  to  be?  Would  he  rather  go  to 
the  real  *'sure  enough*'  orator,  the  man  who  has  really  made 
great  speeches,  and  learn  of  him,  and  would  he  find  study 
more  to  his  liking  and  need  with  that  man,  should  that  man 
give  the  student  his  best  attention  ?  Can  this  private  teacher 
do  for  him  more  than  our  schools  of  oratory  can  do?  The 
world  says,  **We  want  a  message."  Our  profession  says, 
"You  kick  so  mightily  on  the  icay  that  message  is  given 
you  that  we  will  give  our  attention  to  manner  anywTiy ;" 
and,  do  we  forget  the  matter?  Further,  the  critic  would 
say.  **Who  are  the  great  orators  in  your  ranks?"  **Show 
us  the  products  of  your  schools.'*  We  say,  "Bring  us  men 
with  hearts,  and  brains,  and  messages,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  turn  out  orators." 

Are  we  actors?  Who  are  our  actors?  How  many  are 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  this  convention?  Have  we  any- 
thing in  common  with  this  great  class?  Does  the  stage  do 
an  exclusive  work?  Whv  not  then  the  orator  do  an  ex- 
elusive  work?  Booths,  and  Barretts,  and  Mansfields,  and 
Murdocks, — where  are  you  among  us?  Have  you  any 
place  in  our  convention  to-day?  Speak,  spirits  departed 
and  spirits  of  the  present,  tell  us. 

Are  we  litterateurs?    Have  we  among  us  recognized  in- 
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terpreters  of  Ikerature  ?  Do  men  of  literary  stamp  and  posi- 
tion take  what  this  convention  or  any  member  of  it  says 
on  literature  or  its  interpretation  as  a  basis  for  his  teaching? 
We  recognize  our  valuable  books.  We  believe  that  we  are 
authority  in  this  field,  that  we  are  litterateurs,  but  in  fact, 
do  we  hold  literary  positions  of  prominence?  Those  who 
hold  literary  positions  of  eminence  and  teach  by  our  meth- 
ods do  so  usually  independently.  We  approach  this  query 
cautiously  and  say  that  if  there  are  a  few  holding  such 
positions,  there  should  be  more.  By  the  grace  of  this  con- 
vention and  hard  work  there  shall  be  more. 

Are  we  elocutionists?  Yes!  With  loud  acclaim  we 
all  sav  **Yes!"  What  is  meant  bv  this  term?  Is  it  easilv 
defined  ?  Are  we  just  that  and  nothing  more  ?  Is  our  work 
confined  to  simply  an  exterior  polish  ?  Is  our  field  limited 
narrowlv?  Can  we  set  the  stakes,  mark  our  territory,  so 
fix  our  place  that  there  shall  be  a  company  of  people  known 
as  Elocutionists,  and  having  no  dealings  with  the  actors, 
orators,  litterateurs  ?  Are  we  not  broader  than  the  **Talent" 
man  would  have  readers  think? 

There  are  grave  misconceptions  as  to  what  this  body  of 
people  is  supposed  to  do.  Some  of  the  gravest  misconcep- 
tions are  held  by  people  who  are  counted,  roughly,  among 
us,  or  as  belonging  to  us.  Tliey  stand  aloof  and  criticise 
us,  talk  about  us,  and  yet  will  take  little  or  no  active  part  in 
advancing  our  cause ;  in  fact,  they  speak  unintelligently 
about  us  through  ignorance. 

In  this  paper  it  is  hoped  to  give  voice  to  a  few  observa- 
tions, and  the  replies  to  several  inquiries  as  to  who  we  are 
and  what  we  ought  to  be.  We  are  artists,  but  surely  not  of 
the  ornamental  class,  yet  we  are  often  so  adjudged. 

Amusement  artists,  are  we?  Of  a  very  wholesome  sort. 
Subtract  our  work  from  the  amusement  world  and  it  would 
cause  a  noticeable  gap.  We  are  certainly  gaining  in  this 
most  legitimate  field  rather  than  losing.  However,  to  live 
and  for  this  goddess  alone,  we  will  certainly  find  our  day  of 
falling. 

Do  we  belong  to  the  literary  and  educational  arts?    We 
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would  prefer  to  think  so.  The  elocutionist's  work  is  with 
every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  deals  with  every  expressional 
and  healthful  function  of  the  body :  psycholog}%  physiology, 
hygiene,  history,  language,  philosophy,  all  these  and  more 
he  has  to  do  with.  We  are  pre-eminently  prepared  to  do 
for  one  what  no  other  art  or  profession  can  do.  One's  best 
conduct  and  powers  of  speech,  of  observation,  of  analysis, 
of  philosophical  thought,  of  historic  study  serve  him  well 
in  pursuing  the  study  of  elocution,  of  oratory,  of  acting,  of 
literature.  For  the  student's  highest  development  these  as 
preparatory  and  co-ordinate  subjects  are  paramount.  The 
stronger  these  are  in  the  student,  the  more  we  can  do  for 
him. 

If,  then,  we  are  artists  chiefly  in  literature  and  education, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  observed  and  inquired 
into  the  subject  without  prejudice  that  our  importance  is  not 
appreciated,  our  full  recognition  not  yet  evident.  In  a 
certain  way  in  many  places  we  are  tolerated,  appealed  to 
secondarily,  not  primarily  as  authority.  The  orator  does  not 
appreciate  us,  the  actor  is  not  among  us,  the  litterateurs  go 
about  their  own  business  without  consulting  us  or  our  litera- 
ture. Professors  in  county  Teachers'  Institutes  that  t  have 
visited  during  the  last  two  weeks  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
an  elocutionist  has  anything  practical  for  the  teachers  on 
the  subject  of  reading.  Inexperienced  teachers  of  reading 
are  often  procured  to  teach  the  theor\'  of  some  new  f angled 
method.  The  elocutionist  is  yet  looked  upon  as  a  luxury. 
But,  men  and  women  of  the  convention,  we  are  the  people, 
we  ought  and  must  be  respected.  Because  of  the  ten  day, 
three  weeks  and  six  months  stock  of  elocutionists  who 
would  not  come  here  and  learn  of  their  elders,  w-e  are  not  re- 
spected. Vast  numbers  are  an  argument,  no  doubt.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  several  good  friends  of  this  convention,  men 
high  in  the  ranks  of  education,  that  it  is  largely  the  lack  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  elocutionist  who  applies  and 
occasionally  gets  the  position  of.  what  might  be,  honor  in 
our  college  and  school  faculties,  that  our  profession  as  a 
whole  has  not  had  better  recognition.    So  the  plea  of  this 
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paper  will  be  based  on  the  following,  and  will  be  two-fold 
in  the  end: 

Whomsoever  we  are.  orators,  actors,  litterateurs,  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  thing  to  do^saw  wood.  We  have 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  possibilities.  In 
those  possibilities  are  seen  greater  educational  strengths 
taken  on ;  greater  requirements  of  teachers,  of  students  as 
well. 

As  to  the  student,  a  natural  propensity  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  probably  the  best  indication  of  ability  that  we  have, 
but  like  other  natural  propensities  it  is  the  better  for  a  sound 
preparation.  It  is  not  everything  to  the  student's  success 
even  w^hen  it  is  called  out  by  competent  instructors,  and 
when  it  is  considered  as  standing  for  everything  in  his  de- 
velopment along  elocutionary  lines,  for  foundation  edu- 
cation and  abilitv  itself,  is  usuallv  resultant  in  failure.  The 
large  number  of  natural  propensities  on  the  market  with 
elocutionary  training  alone,  with  no  literary  or  general 
educational  foundation  has  given  us  among  educators  an 
unenviable  position,  and  young  men  and  women  with  both 
this  natural  propensity  for  elocutionary  work,  and  a  thoro 
education  in  the  elements  are  not  attracted  to,  but  rather 
driven  from  the  profession. 

We  take  great  care  in  selecting  our  specialists  in  English, 
mathematics,  literature,  botany  and  other  subjects.  We 
find  these  specialists  early  in  their  college  and  elementary 
training.  We  advise  them,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
standing  among  educators  in  all  special  lines,  or  even  in 
general  lines,  we  advise  them,  nay,  urge  and  demand  that 
they  shall  finish  an  undergraduate  course,  before  they 
take  up  the  specialty  as  a  major  subject ;  so  that  our  promi- 
nent mathematicians  are  not  only  mathematicians  but  col- 
lege bred  men  ;  our  college  specialists  in  literature  are  A.  R. 
men  and  women  and  specialists  in  advance ;  and  every  man 
and  woman  among  us  educated  and  specialist  does  not  go 
begging  for  a  position.  We  are,  our  work  is,  understood, 
and  we  are  known  reallv  better  than  we  think. 

I  plead,  then,  for  a  hearty  sentiment  to  go  out  from  this 
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convention  upholding  an  educational  requirement  for  grad- 
uation in  elocutionary  work.  Our  courses  in  elocution 
should  be  longer,  an  entrance  requirement  to  our  under- 
graduate courses  set  which  is  dignified  and  commensurate 
with  our  educational  position,  that  educated  men  and  women 
may  be  placed  upon  the  market  for  college  and  platform 
positions. 

Second,  I  would  plead  that  a  hearty  sentiment  go  out 
from  this  convention  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
post-graduate  school  with  recognized  actors,  orators,  littera- 
teurs, elocutionists,  on  its  faculty,  and  a  curriculum  com- 
mensurate with  our  aspirations. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  all  these  speaking  professions 
shall  bow  and  bend  the  knee  to  a  great  institution  of  men 
and  women  such  as  this  convention  is  capable  of  inaugurat- 
ing. 


DISCUSSION. 


President  Soper:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion. I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  several  in  the  few 
minutes  we  have. 

Miss  Zaciios:  The  paper  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
me.  and  I  think  to  most  of  us.  I  have  myself  been  ver>' 
much  impressed  with  the  position,  or  lack  of  position  in 
our  schools  given  to  elocution,  and  only  this  spring  I  was 
looking  over  the  educational  records  and  found  that  elocu- 
tion, or  the  teaching  of  English, — and  of  course  this  will 
conic  under  that  head, — was  not  classified  as  a  modern  lan- 
guage, although  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion is  given  to  the  best  metho<ls  of  teaching  modern 
languages,  which  limit  themselves  to  French  and  German, 
so  far  as  I  could  discover.  The  English  language  was  not 
put  down  as  a  classic,  but  whether  put  as  a  dead  language  I 
don't  know ;  but  it  seems  to  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  the 
teachers  of  to-dav.  In  France  that  is  all  reversed.  There 
the  very  foundation  of  education  is  the  French  language, 
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and  then  they  add  anything  else  that  can  be  added  in  the 
way  of  education.  Although  we  well  know  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  is  the  fundamental 
requisite  and  evidence  of  a  cultivated  man  or  woman,  still 
we  neglect  its  teaching  in  the  most  flagrant  way,  and  it  is 
the  great  duty  of  this  great  National  Association  to  work 
for  the  introduction  of  good  English  into  the  preparatory 
schcx)ls.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  have  always  maintained  that  we  as  teach- 
ers and  interpreters  of  the  Art  of  Elocution  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  our  own  social  and  intellectual  status  and  that 
of  the  art  itself.  I  want  to  personally  plead  with  each  one 
of  you,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  this  thought — that  the 
greatest  outcome  of  the  art  is  from  its  delivery  from  the 
public  platform,  not  from  the  side  of  parlor  recitations.  Tlie 
parlor  recitation  is  a  bad  form,  and  requires  an  artist  to  give 
it  any  semblance  of  elocutionary  power.  I  will  go  further : 
The  art  of  elocution,  although  the  word  itself  means  "a 
speaking  out,"  in  its  interpretive  form,  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  it  as  ordinarily  seen  does  not  even  exhibit  the  speaking 
voice.  Even  to  read  aloud  properly  one  must  be  able  to 
instantly  catch  with  the  eve  everv  shade  and  shadow  of  the 
soul  meaning  in  literature.  One  must  be  able  to  take  the 
text  and  instantly  interpret  it  to  oneself.  Therefore  I  claim 
this  art  of  ours  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  educational 
system.  Oratory,  despite  its  value,  is  not  the  greatest  form 
of  it.  unless  there  is  dramatic  expression.     A  man  from 

Chicago,  IVofcssor  ,  unknown  to  me,  came  to 

Xew  York  City  some  years  ago  and  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  before  the  Board  of  Education,  contending  that 
the  graduates  from  our  colleges  entered  the  arena  of  life 
entirely  unequipped  because  of  their  poor  expression.  His 
remedy  was  the  suggestion  that  we  have  more  grammar 
studied.  The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  thereupon 
wrote  me  .and  asked  me  to  reply  to  that  statement.  I  did  it 
in  as  inoffensive  a  manner  as  I  could.  I  stated  that  the 
study  of  Rhetoric,  the  study  of  Grammar,  or  Spelling,  or 
any  allied  branch,  would  not  give  correct  oral  English.    We 
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are  the  teachers  of  correct  oral  Enghsh  in  conversation, 
in  any  form,  from  the  pulpit  or  from  the  stage;  therefore 
I  think  that  we  are  responsible  if  we  allow  the  public  to 
think  of  us  merely  as  instructors  of  an  accomplishment 
which  mav  be  used  semi-occasionallv  in  church  entertain- 
ments  or  whatnot,  instead  of  being  teachers  of  correct 
every-day  English.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Yard  :  The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  is  from 
New  York,  where  the  field  and  the  demand  for  Elocution 
was  created  many,  many  years  ago.  I  come  from  the  great 
West,  and  I  went  out  there  as  a  pioneer  to  create  this  want 
— when  people  are  young,  you  know,  they  always  think 
they  can  reform  the  world  immediately.  Now  I  have  been 
working  and  trying  all  these  years,  and  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle I  have  ever  run  against  has  been  the  educational 
people,  the  educators  of  the  land,  who  condemn  us  because 
they  know  nothing  about  our  art.  They  are  the  people 
that  we  have  to  work  against ;  and  no  matter  at  how  many 
colleges  we  have  been  graduated,  if  we  wish  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Elocution,  it  must  be  always  through  some 
other  channel  and  not  through  the  thing  itself.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  Delsarte  System  of  expression  for  example : 
the  leading  man  of  the  great  Ciymnasium  in  our  county 
condemns  it.  Why?  Because  he  knows  nothing  about 
it ;  but  he  condemns  it,  and  his  verdict  goes  broadcast  all 
over  the  land.  Years  ago  I  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  argument,  but  I  have  given  that  up.  It  does  no 
good.  The  educators  whose  opinion  goes  for  so  much  are 
against  us,  and  because  tlrey  know  nothing  about  the  art  of 
deliverv.  very  few  of  them.  And  thev  do  not  want  to  know 
either ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  We  have  two  of  the  greatest 
universities,  in  which  we  get  no  recognition  whatever, 
simply  because  they  do  not  want  to  give  it.  While  I  have 
always  tried  to  progress,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal — I  know  I  have  in  all  these  years — and  T  have 
made  a  great  many  friends  among  the  young  people,  I 
don't  believe  T  have  ever  impressed  the  men  who  hold  these 
great  positions.     I  beheve  that  is  the  great  trouble.     How 
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are  we  to  do  it?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  How  are 
we  to  get  at  these  great  lights  ? 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  I  want  to  agree  perfectly  with  Professor 
Hawn  in  saying,  that  oral  expression  is  the  great  result  for 
which  we  aim ;  but  I  think  that  a  little  more  concession 
might  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hawn  to  the  parlor  recita- 
tion and  the  dramatic  part  of  our  art,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  literary  world  depends  upon  us  largely  for  the 
appreciation  that  they  are  to  receive.  The  high  office  of 
our  art  is  to  interpret  the  best  that  there  is  in  literature  and 
present  that  to  the  people.  What  is  best  in  literature  will 
then  be  read  much  more  than  it  now  is.  It-is  for  us  to  help 
form  the  literary  public  taste.  I  know  that  people  who 
cannot  by  themselves  read  Browning,  who  cannot  by  them- 
selves read  Shakespeare,  who  cannot  by  themselves  read 
even  Tennyson  with  any  degree  of  appreciation  at  all,  have 
been  brought  to  appreciate  these  authors  by  the  readings 
of  people  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  them,  and  have 
thus  had  opened  to  them  a  great  and  glorious  pleasure  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  have  been  led  to  the  further  cul- 
tivation of  literature  by  what  has  been  given  them  through 
this  public  interpretation.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Manning:  I  agree  perfectly  with  the  lady 
from  California,  who  spoke  about  the  educators  of  the 
land.  I  went  into  the  Middle  West.  I  have  been  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  in  my  seven  years'  teaching 
there,  the  opposition  to  the  work  came  entirely  from  the 
professors.  The  students  were  many  of  them  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  work.  Tlie  remarks  that  were  made  by  many 
of  the  men  who  held  the  most  important  chairs  in  the 
University  showed  that  they  knew  very  little  of  the  work, 
hardly  anything  in  regard  to  it.  The  students  who  did  the 
work  never  received  the  credit  that  they  should.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  increase  their  credit,  and  the  remark  was  made 
by  many  of  the  professors  that  they  didn't  feel  that  they 
ought  to  have  any  credit  where  no  **mental"  w^ork  was  done. 
That  w'as  such  a  perfectly  disheartening  statement  to  be 
made  in  such  apparent  good  faith,  that  I  made  special  in- 
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quiry,  and  on  talking  with  the  gentleman  who  made  it  I 
found  he  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  what  work  was  done 
in  my  class  room.  The  man,  who  holds  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish, a  prominent  educator  known  throughout  the  West,  by 
invitation  came  into  my  clas^  room  and  went  over  entirely 
to  my  side ;  but  those  men  who  never  came  there  were  men 
who  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  my  work,  men  who 
could  not  make  a  five  minutes'  speech  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  heard  from  a  platform.  They  haven't  any  idea  of  how 
to  speak,  or  what  the  study  of  Elocution  does  for  the  pupil. 
I  agree  with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  suggest  a  remedy  or  say  how  we  can  reach 
those  men  who  don't  understand  our  work. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  The  atmosphere  seems  to  be  taking  on  a 
gloomy  tinge  here.  My  experience  has  not  been  of  that 
kind  at  all.  My  experience  has  been  in  the  Indianapolis 
University,  the  Law  Department  of  that  school,  that  where 
pupils  are  taught  to  think  and  then  to  speak  what  they 
think  in  a  conversational  tone  intelligently  and  clearly,  that 
it  is  appreciated,  and  such  training  is  courted.  I  am  sorry 
that  these  ladies  have  had  this  experience,  but  I  hope  these 
ideas  will  be  dispelled  and  that  they  will  take  courage,  be- 
cause they  are  really  accomplishing  something.  If  this 
lady  has  won  over  the  teacher  of  English,  that  is  evidently 
a  great  step  forward.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  whatever 
studying  we  have  our  pupils  do,  and  however  long  we  may 
study  the  elements  of  expression,  vocal  and  physical,  if  we 
do  not  teach  our  pupils  so  that  they  will  talk  better  in  con- 
versation, in  a  conversational  tone,  then  our  work  has  been 
a  failure. 

Miss  Marsland:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Xewens'  paper.  I  especially  like  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  broad  intellectual  training 
necessary  for  success  in  this  profession.  Our  greatest  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  too  many  of  us  have  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  have  anv  intellectual  basis  for  our  work.  I 
cannot  see  anv  reason  whv  anv  elocutionist  should  not  have 
the  same  broad  culture  as  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
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ment  in  the  State  University.  If  we  want  to  be  respected 
as  professional  men  and  women  we  must  have  the  education 
that  commands  respect.  Universities  are  open  to  us  now 
so  freely  that  if  we  stop  short  of  the  highest  attainment  our- 
selves, or  allow  our  pupils  to  do  so,  we  are  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  true  artists.  I  feel  that  we  have  all  a  work  to 
do  to  make  our  pupils  realize  the  value  of  a  more  thorough 
general  training. 

Mr.  p.  K.  Dillenbeck  :  I  believe  the  status  of  our  art 
among  educated  people  varies  greatly  in  different  localities. 
I  want  to  throw  a  little  sunlight  here  from  my  own  town  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Some  time  ago  they  wanted  a  teacher  of 
elocution  in  the  Central  High  School.  A  proposition  was 
placed  before  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  proposition 
was  accepted  by  that  Board  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Our 
city  press  commented  on  their  action  and  highly  com- 
mended it  editorially.  I  want  to  speak  for  the  educated 
people  of  Kansas  City.  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  elocution  and 
oratory.  I  want  to  speak  of  a  point  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Newens  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  that  is,  the  attitude 
of  actors  towards  our  profession.  They  all  realize  that 
there  is  a  very  great  gulf  between  the  actor  and  the  elocu- 
tionist. The  average  actor  has  no  use  for  the  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  yet  those  actors  and  actresses  who  have  at- 
tained the  highest  round  upon  the  stage  are  the  best  elocu- 
tionists ;  and  when  an  actor  sits  down  to  the  study  of  a  play 
and  says  "I  am  going  to  play  Macbeth,  and  I  am  going  to 
play  it  in  a  year  from  now,"  he  makes  a  very  thorough 
study  of  that  character,  perhaps,  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
moment  he  begins  to  analyze  that  character,  that  moment 
he  is  a  student  of  elocution — just  that  moment ;  but  often 
he  does  not  seem  to  realize  it.  The  very  best  lesson  in 
elocution  I  ever  received  in  my  life  was  received  from  an 
actor.  I  was  out  of  my  teens  before  I  ever  heard  Edwin 
Booth.  I  had  heard  Lawrence  Barrett  time  and  again,  and 
he  was  my  ideal.  We  all  know  that  Lawrence  Barrett  never 
succeeded  in  making  an  audience  forget  that  Lawrence 
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Barrett  was  on  the  stage ;  nevertheless  he  was  a  very  good 
actor.  I  was  teaching  elocution  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
Edwin  Booth  came  to  Dallas,  where  he  was  to  play  Ham- 
let. I  telegraphed  for  a  ticket  and  succeeded  in  getting 
one,  and  traveled  forty  miles  to  hear  Edwin  Booth.  I  re- 
member what  a  disappointment  he  was  for  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  stage.  I  went  into  that  theatre  with  my 
lead  pencil  well  pointed,  and  with  my  Hamlet.  I  was  going 
to  mark  the  inflections.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  he  was 
such  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  and  the  thing  of  it  was 
he  didn't  do  anything — he  didn't  do  anything — so  simple. 
But  when  the  curtain  fell  down  after  the  Ghost  scene,  I 
pledge  you  my  word  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  in  the 
cellar  or  somewhere  else.  My  book  had  fallen  from  my 
knees.  He  certainly  was  a  revelation  to  me.  That  was  the 
greatest  lesson  I  ever  received  in  elocution  in  my  life.  He 
was  an  elocutionist,  the  finest  one  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced— a  student  of  elocution  who  took  lessons. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood  :  May  I  supplement  that  by  saying 
that  when  Murdoch  was  playing  with  the  elder  Booth,  the 
latter  said  to  him,  'T  want  you  to  take  Teddy  and  teach  him 
elocution ;"  and  so  Murdoch  was  one  of  Booth's  teachers  of 
elocution,  and  he  had  the  most  serious  training  in  voice 
under  the  methods  of  Mr.  Murdoch. 

Miss  Zachos  :  I  want  to  say  one  encouraging  word  on 
this  subject,  and  that  is  that  some  of  our  best  actors  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  our  art.  Mary  Anderson  studied 
the  part  of  Juliet  with  Franklin  Sargent;  E.  A.  Sothern 
is  studying  the  part  of  Hamlet  with  Alfred  Ay  res ;  and  there 
are  other  actors  who  are  studying  special  parts  with  elocu- 
tionists. 

Mrs.  Yard  :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  don't  want  to  present 
the  gloomy  side,  but  the  way  I  feel  about  this  convention  is 
that  it  seems  like  the  sacred  precincts  of  home.  I  don't 
talk  this  way  out  West,  but  I  present  to  you  the  facts.  As 
the  lady  said  who  had  a  photograph  taken  and  complained 
because  the  furrows  were  taken  out, — she  said  she  was 
eighty  years  old  and  she  wanted  it  to  show  in  her  face. 
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Now  I  have  worked  all  these  years  and  I  have  the  grey 
hairs  to  show  for  it,  and  I  want  to  show  it,  and  tell  right 
here  the  very  facts.  Something  has  been  said  as  to  the 
matter  of  conversation.  That  was  all  very  well,  and  I  agree 
with  it;  but  I  was  brought  up  in  the  South,  I  have  been 
all  through  the  West,  and  then  in  the  East,  and  back  again 
to  California;  and  I  think  I  could  pick  out  people  in  this 
convention  that  I  have  heard  talk  from  some  of  the  little 
colloquialisms  they  learned  when  they  were  children.  A 
gentleman  said  to  me  once,  "When  you  are  in  the  harness 
you  don't  show  you  w-ere  brought  up  South,  but  otherwise 
you  do,  because  every  once  in  a  while  your  r's  are  not 
sounded,  and  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  which 
betray  your  Southern  surroundings."  So  conversation  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  I  think,  to  teach  people. 
A  teacher  once  told  me  that  in  six  lessons  she  had  made 
such  a  change  in  the  conversation  of  her  pupil  that  his  best 
friends  didn't  recognize  him  on  the  street.  [Laughter.] 
I  am  not  naturally  gloomy,  or  I  would  never  have  been  en- 
gaged twenty  years  in  this  work. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Mannv^g:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  paper  from  the  fact  that  the  reader  said  that  we, 
as  teachers  of  elocution,  should  strive  for  a  higher  standard 
of  education  in  our  graduates.  I  agree  with  that,  but  I 
want  to  speak  a  word  for  the  uneducated  pupil,  ignorant 
of  life  and  what  it  means,  and  of  what  study  means,  who 
comes  to  the  teacher  of  elocution  for  assistance.  We  have 
any  number  of  those,  and  they  get  their  first  initiative  to 
earnest  study,  to  better  life  and  higher  things  through  the 
teacher  of  elocution.  We  cannot  close  our  schools  to  that 
class  of  pupils.  They  may  not  represent  us  as  we  desire  to 
be  represented,  but  we  have  to  look  to  the  future  for  tjie 
recognition  that  we  should  have  from  educated  people ;  and 
it  is  the  vouth  of  our  land  that  are  to  be  the  future  men  and 
women,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  ignorant  youth  of  our 
land  whom  we  must  assist.  We  must  not  shut  them  out 
from  our  schools  of  elocution.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Newens:     I  don't  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
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paper.  I  am  not  standing  off  as  a  critic.  I  believe  I  made 
myself  clear  in  the  paper  on  that  point.  I  don't  wish  to 
have  any  one  feel  that  I  would  urge  that  we  subtract  from 
our  schools,  or  repel  from  our  schools  and  classes  those 
who  are  unprepared  educationally  to  take  up  the  work 
of  elocution  as  a  life  study ;  but  I  simply  plead  for  this 
one  thing,  that  we  strengthen  and  lengthen  our  courses, 
and  admit  only  those  who  are  prepared  in  the  elements  to 
those  graduate  courses  or  undergraduate  courses,  looking 
to  degrees.  We  all  recognize,  all  know  that  we  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  arousing  and  inspiring  the  youth  of 
the  land ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  teacher  that  can  get 
as  close  to  the  student  as  the  teacher  of  elocution.  The 
mathematics  teacher  cannot,  and  the  poor  literature  teacher 
cannot.  No  other  teacher  can  get  as  close  to  the  student 
as  we  can.  The  Sunday  School  teacher  is  far  behind  the 
teacher  of  elocution  in  this  respect.  Let  them  come  to  your 
schools.  Let  them  come  to  us,  bless  their  dear  hearts! 
Give  them  all  that  our  hearts  can  possibly  pour  out  to  them, 
but  let  us  not  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  thev  are  com- 
pletely  educated  and  prepared  for  the  great  educational 
work  that  we  stand  for.  Let  us  have  them  know  that  this 
work  is  simply  a  step  to  a  higher  life.  I  thank  you  all  for 
your  kind  attention  to  the  paper,  and  for  the  hearty  dis- 
cussion that  has  followed.     [Applause.] 


THE  OPEN  DOOR. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ransom,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you,  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  work  in  Tennessee.  When  I  saw  the  program,  and  read 
"Mrs.  Ransom,  essay,"  I  recalled  years  and  years  ago  a 
village,  a  school  commencement.  I  have  not  had  an  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  in — well,  I  won't  say  how  long.  My 
ambition  has  limitations  now,  however,  so  instead  of  an 
essay,  I  shall  simply  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  prominent  institutions 
of  learning  which  have  given  elocution  its  legitimate  place 
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in  their  curriculum.  For  many  years  the  elocutionist 
patiently  knocked  at  the  door  of  our  great  universities  with- 
out receiving  a  just  hearing.  To  the  true  representatives 
of  the  art  the  patronizing  air  to  which  we  were  subjected 
m^de  us  feel  like  apologizing  for  our  presence ;  but  know- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  and  believing  that  truth 
would  finally  triumph,  we  |>ersisted  in  our  efforts  to  gain 
recognition  and  lived  down  superficial  art,  which  had  closed 
the  doors  against  us.  The  demand  for  professional  readers 
is  increasing;  our  universities,  colleges,  private  and  public 
schools  are  reaching  out  for  whatever  will  promote  their 
highest  interest,  and  vocal  expression,  by  virtue  of  its  edu- 
cational value,  has  become  indispensable. 

Passing  by  the  more  ambitious  institutions,  we  wish  to 
call-  attention  to  the  need  of  this  work  in  the  public  school, 
and  how  that  need  is  being  appreciated. 

In  this  busy  country,  run  by  machinery,  from  the  indus- 
tries to  the  public  school,  the  government  to  the  pulpit, 
the  great  demand  for  practical  knowledge  which  can  be 
converted  into  bread,  has  brought  to  the  front  a  vast  army 
of  public  servants,  who  under  pressure  of  competition,  have 
sought  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor  and  time.  Intellectual  achievement 
and  physical  development  have  been  the  goal  toward  which 
the  student  has  been  striving.  Activity  of  brain  and  tech- 
nical skill,  the  outcome  of  such  effort,  may  be  the  all-im- 
portant requisites  for  teaching  mathematics  and  cold 
science,  but  these  are  only  the  dry-bones  of  reading.  Bones 
arc  necessary,  but  the  skeleton  is  not  the  man.  Much  of 
the  reading  i"  the  public  school  is  a  painful  struggling  after 
worc^s;  and  even  though  the  words  be  mastered,  and  the 
elocutionary  form  be  correct,  these  of  themselves  do  not 
constitute  reading. 

The  great  masses  receive  what  inspiration  they  have  in 
the  public  schools;  there  is  begun  the  character-building 
which  continues  through  life.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
school  literature,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  best 
authors,  being  for  the  most  part  soul-food,  if  rightly  inter- 
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preted  by  the  voice,  the  reading  class  becomes  the  teacher's, 
opportunity  for  heart  culture.  Stereotyped  reading  is  dead : 
life  responds  only  to  life.  One  must  see  and  feel  before  he 
can  tell.    Ordinarily  the  pupil  is  taught  merely  the  telling. 

Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  a  very  clever  picture  of  the  usual 
school  method  in  his  "Studies  of  Child  Life."  "Punch 
began  his  educational  career  by  being  placed  upon  a  table 
and  told  that  a  b  meant  ab.'*  "Why/'  said  Punch,  "if  a 
is  a,  and  b  is  b,  why  does  a  b  mean  ab?*'  "Because  I  tell 
you  it  does,'*  said  Aunty  Rosa,  "and  you've  got  to  say  it." 
Accordingly  he  said  it,  and  when  finally  he  could  repeat, 
parrot-like,  "The  cat  sat  on  the  mat,  and  the  rat  ran  in," 
"Now  I  can  truly  read,"  he  said,  "and  Pll  never  read  any- 
thing as  long  as  I  live."  Many  of  our  girls  and  boys  voice 
the  sentiments  of  Punch. 

The  Peabody  and  State  Normal  Colleges  are  largely 
made  up  of  High  School  graduates,  and  there,  where  an 
attempt  is  made  at  higher  education  we  find  no  preparation 
for  literar>^  development.  A  teacher  of  literature  in  one 
of  these  schools,  a  man  whose  heart  throbs  with  the  desire 
to  guide  human  souls  into  the  realm  of  thought,  the  world 
beautiful,  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  "It  is  so  discourag- 
ing; sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
places  with  a  street-car  motorman."  The  motorman  has 
no  trouble  in  realizing  his  ideal  way  of  guiding  the  horse- 
less carriage.  His  method  is  mechanical,  and  his  instru- 
ment a  machine. 

If,  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  good  reading 
(and  it  is  an  art  which  can  be  taught  by  the  few  to  the 
many  in  a  reasonably  short  time)  were  carefully  acquired, 
the  teachers  of  literature  and  elocution  proper  could  easily 
realize  their  ideals. 

Our  school  ofiicials,  having  been  forced  to  see  this  fact, 
are  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  public  schools.  To  give  one  instance,  which  I 
hope  is  indicative  of  a  general  reformation.  Superintendent 
Wright,  of  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  made  an  appeal  last 
year  to  State  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  for  an  appropria- 
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tion  to  be  used  fn  employing  an  elocutionist  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers  during  the  session  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute. The  result  was  an  awakening.  The  year  following 
Superintendent  Wright  took  special  pains  to  inquire  into 
the  progress  of  the  reading-classes,  and  was  pleased  to 
notice  a  steady  change  toward  improvement.  More  than 
that,  every  Saturday  morning  from  September  to  June 
numbers  of  teachers  met  for  special  instruction  in  this  all- 
portant  study. 

Since  the  first  of  this  month  we  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  Institute  work,  and  rejoice  to  tell  you  the  in- 
struction has  been  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  outlook 
is  encouraging. 

Friends,  God  has  opened  the  door  for  us  to  render  unto 
Him  the  most  helpful  ser\'ice  within  the  educational  realm. 
In  our  work  young  minds  are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  truth.  The  human  voice  is  the  most  powerful  agent 
through  which  soul  speaks  to  soul.  Spiritual  education  is 
not  necessarily  an  outcome  of  the  university  course ;  more- 
over comparatively  few  can  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
instruction  in  these  institutions.  All  classes,  of  every  grade 
and  kind  enter  the  public  school — and  the  school  of  clocu- 
iion,  and  the  teacher  of  reading,  wherever  he  may  be  found, 
is  given  the  power  to  cultivate  literary  taste,  to  stimulate 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  research. 

With  your  permission,  we'll  give  just  a  little  personal  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  recent  custom  of  ours  to  set  aside  certain 
months  for  special  study.  In  the  early  fall,  our  classes  read 
Kipling,  selecting  recitations  from  that  which  pleased  them 
most.  Biographical  sketches,  historical  setting  and  general 
criticism  were  made.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  was 
given  a  Kipling  recital.  In  the  same  way  we  took  up 
Southern  writers,  confining  ourselves  to  this  class,  doing 
much  collateral  reading,  until  we  became  imbued  with  the 
very  spirit  of  the  South.  After  preparation  for  another  re- 
cital that  line  of  work  was  succeeded  by  a  most  enjoyable 
season  with  New  England  classics. 
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The  spirit  of  research  thus  encouraged,  combined  with 
vocal  and  pantomimic  expression,  not  only  cultivated  liter- 
ary taste  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  but  created 
an  atmospheric  contagion  in  the  home.  Children  begun 
to  request  books:  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Sidney  Lanier,  for 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents.  Parent  and  child  came 
in  touch  with  the  best  literature,  and  truth  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  magnetic  power  of  vocal  expression  became 
a  part  of  each  life,  lifting  it  toward  the  Divine  in  Nature 
and  Art.  This  method  solved  the  problem  of  selecting  suit- 
able recitations. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  recklessness  in  choosing 
literature  both  for  ourselves  and  the  pupils  entrusted  to  us. 
A  piece  memorized  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being. 
Orators  see  truth  through  the  heart,  and  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  God  holds  us  responsible  for  the  kind  of 
literary  food  we  both  use  and  administer. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  tide  of  poisonous  literature 
deluging  our  country  with  its  destructive  influence,  but 
we  can  at  least  rescue  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  by  using 
the  means  entrusted  to  us  to  cultivate  literary  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  students. 

The  opinion  is  sometimes  advanced  that  since  the  masses 
are  being  taught  to  read  and  write  the  demand  for  the 
preaching  or  the  spoken  word  is  not  urgent.  There  was 
never  a  greater  mistake.  There  is  something  in  the  human 
voice  itself  which  all  the  books  in  all  the  world  can  never 
supply. 

The  spoken  word  is  emphasized  throughout  the  Bible. 
'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you.  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life." 

The  great  forerunner  of  Christ  said  of  himself,  "I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  'Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord.'  "  Religious  tracts  would  never  have 
pointed  out  the  Christ. 

Our  Lord  gave  utterance  to  the  grandest  truths  that  ever 
fell  from  the  lips  of  man,  and  it  was  said  of  Him,  'The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly."     Fellow  teachers,  God 
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has  honored  us  in  bestowing  upon  us  the  talent  He  used. 
We  are  voices  cr>'ing  to  the  hearts  of  men,  preparing  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  deeper  things  of  God. 

Our  work  consecrated  to  the  Lord  can  become  the  means 
of  Hfting  humanity  heavenward.  Truth  written  finds  lodge- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  few ;  spoken, — the  multitude. 

Shadow  and  sunshine,  tears  and  laughter  are  gifts  from 
God.  From  His  hand  we  receive  the  power  to  amuse  as 
well  as  instruct,  to  lift  up  beauty  as  well  as  truth,  and  fill 
an  hour  with  gladness  mingled  with  pathos. 

The  world  of  literature  is  our  own,  but  it  is  a  woful 
mixture  of  good  and  bad.  So  subtly  has  the  evil  been 
woven  into  the  good  that  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, but  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  g^ide,  we  can  sep- 
arate that  which  elevates  from  that  which  degrades,  though 
the  line  of  demarcation  be  ever  so  fine.  Sometimes  it  is 
so  fine  we  can  only  find  it  on  our  knees. 

May  the  God  of  Peace  sanctify  our  profession  to  His  own 
glory. 

President  Soper:  I  see  there  is  no  place  left  on  the 
program  for  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  and  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  it  is  so,  as  there  is  no  time  for  it  now. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday  Evening. 

A  Trolley  Ride  Excursion  on  the  Suburban  System,  ten- 
dered to  the  N.  A.  E.  by  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists. 

Refreshments. 
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SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY. 
Wednesday  io:oo  a.  m. 

President  Henry  M.  Soper  in  the  Chair. 

THE  RELATION  OF  NATURE  AND  ART. 

Cora  Marsland. 

Between  nature  and  all  forms  of  art  there  is  a  relation 
that  has  grown  more  subtle  as  civilization  has  advanced. 
Various  schools  of  art  have  arisen,  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men  and  been  succeeded  by  other  forms.  Every 
age,  from  that  of  untutored  savagery  to  that  of  the  highest 
civilization,  has  had  its  artistic  productions.  So  closely 
related  have  been  these  arts  to  the  life  of  the  people  that  we 
have  come  to  measure  the  development  of  an  age  by  the 
character  of  its  art  productions. 

Art  has  so  copied,  so  modified,  so  mingled  with  nature 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  just  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  We  listen  to  the  clear  and  elegant  diction 
of  a  man  of  letters  who  seems  so  natural  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  his  speech  is  the  result  of  art.  We  hear  music 
so  full  of  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters,  we  forget  for 
a  few  moments  that  we  are  not  in  the  depths  of  a  pine 
forest.  A  fine  art  is  speaking  to  our  inner  self.  We  are 
touched  as  we  look  long  at  the  painting  "Breaking  Home 
Ties,"  and  misty  eyes  are  the  mute  tribute  to  art  again. 
Bending  over  the  beautiful  statue  of  "Latona  and  Her 
Children*'  at  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  we  hold  our 
breath  lest  we  waken  the  little  sleepers.  We  lose  sight  of 
the  art  and  see  only  the  loveliness  of  childhood.  One 
whom  the  world  honored  for  the  nobility  of  his  character 
and  the  greatness  of  his  art  long  made  men  believe  that 
Booth  was  Hamlet. 

If  all  these  high  expressions  of  the  soul  which  seem 
nature  belong  to  the  realm  of  art,  how  shall  we  determine 
what  is  the  product  of  nature  and  what  the  result  of  art? 
Let  us  consider  the  character  of  each. 

Nature  is  the  work  of  God  unmodified  by  the  influence 
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of  man.  Art  is  nature's  image  idealized.  Art  is  the  ex- 
pression in  tone,  color,  form,  words,  action,  of  the  highest 
reach  of  the  imagination.  It  is  the  g^ft  of  new  and  deeper 
life  to  other  lives.  When  most  creative,  it  is  most  true  to 
nature,  but  it  does  not  end  in  imitation  of  nature.  It  creates. 
And  this  creativeness  produces  an  atmosphere  which  all 
can  feel  but  no  one  analyze.  It  is  this  subtle  thing  that 
characterizes  all  great  art,  and  separates  it  from  the  mechan- 
ical. Tliis  atmosphere  no  teacher  can  teach.  It  is  bom  in 
the  soul  and  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Nature,  in  some  form  is  ever  about  us.  We  find  her  in 
the  ever  var^^ing,  ever  shifting  beauty  of  the  sky,  which 
opens  to  us  visions  of  eternity ;  we  find  her  in  the  heaving 
billows  of  the  sea;  we  find  her  in  the  vastness  of  the 
prairies ;  we  find  her  among  the  mountains  as  our  soul  is 
filled  with  solemn  experiences ;  we  find  her  in  the  awfulness 
of  storm  and  in  the  still  hour;  we  find  her  in  the  simple 
heart  of  one  who  has  long  dwelt  close  to  nature  until  he 
has  grown  into  her  loveliness.  So  Wordsworth  speaks 
to  us. 

Nature  is  the  book  of  revelation  to  poet,  painter,  philoso- 
pher and  interpreter  of  literature.  She  yields  to  the  scien- 
tist her  manifold  secrets  as  he  makes  his  laborious  research, 
then  baffles  him  by  obscuring  in  mystery  what  seems  just 
beyond.  The  scientist  knows  nature  only  as  he  wrests  from 
her  her  secrets ;  the  artist  knows  her  through  revelation. 

In  the  turmoil  of  life  Nature  lures  man  away  to  the 
silences  and  calm  of  out-of-doors.  He  has  heaven  bending 
over  him ;  he  is  reaching  up  to  the  highest  of  human  ex- 
periences,— knowing  God.  This  aloneness  with  God  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  preparation  that  should  be  made  before 
and  during  the  creation  of  any  great  work  of  art.  No 
artist  can  give  a  message  to  the  world,  a  message  that  shall 
nerve  man  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  make  life  count  for 
something  who  has  not  found  time  for  these  quiet  hours 
of  iuvspiration.  When  man  ceases  to  have  hours  of  vision, 
or  exaltation  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  may  look  for  de- 
cadence in  art  and  materialism  in  national  life. 
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The  something  in  human  life  that  transcends  the  brute 
creation,  and  links  man  with  the  eternal  makes  him  the 
greatest  theme  of  art.  Some  artists  regard  him  from  only 
one  point  of  view,  the  objective;  others  look  within,  and 
see  the  struggle  of  the  soul.  The  interpretation  of  the 
battlefield  of  the  soul  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  form  of  art. 

Primitive  life  in  its  rural  setting  presents  a  picturesque- 
ness  that  appeals  to  the  artist ;  but  primitive  life  in  the  con- 
gested cities  presents  a  pitiful  condition  that  must  stir  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  to  sympathetic  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  poor. 

No  educational  force  is  more  potent  for  good  than  the 
growing  tendency  to  bring  high  forms  of  the  liberal  or  fine 
arts  within  the  reach  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  practical  relation  between  human  life  and  art. 
To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  relation  it  is  necessary 
to  study  social  conditions.  There  is  great  advance  in  educa- 
tion ;  material  wealth  has  increased ;  and  the  fortunate  have 
come  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  unfortunate.  Cul- 
tured man  is  the  product  of  ages  of  training; — man  with 
his  powers  developed ;  man  at  work  in  the  largest  interests 
of  the  world.  We  know  him  well  and  what  art  has  already 
done  for  him;  but  now  it  is  his  brother  we  should  study. 
We  find  this  brother  with  a  heritage  of  ignorance,  born 
into  poverty  and  viciousness.  And  yet  out  of  this  great 
family  of  the  unfortunate  brother  have  come  many  of  the 
world's  great  ones. 

How  shall  fine  art  reach  and  educate  this  great  surging 
mass  of  humanitv?  That  education  of  the  masses  is  im- 
perative  no  one  w'ill  deny  who  has  given  social  and  economic 
questions  any  consideration  whatever. 

That  art  is  uplifting  in  its  influence  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  no  one  will  deny  who  has  worked  among 
the  squalid  and  ignorant.  To  bring  fine  art  to  the  masses 
and  make  it  a  great  purifying,  uplifting  force,  educators 
must  study  social  conditions  and  needs.  Are  there  proofs 
that  there  is  no  respect  for  home  and  its  sacred  relations, 
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no  ties  of  country,  no  respect  for  property  or  life,  no  ambi- 
tion above  the  liquor  saloon  or  gambling  den,  and  the 
squalor  of  filthy  quarters,  then  open  in  that  community  an 
art  galler\'  containing  pictures  that  shall  teach  lessons  of 
right  living.  Send  to  the  people  the  song  that  shall  stir 
the  heart;  let  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  orator,  the  truth 
of  literature  and  all  that  sweetens  and  refines  human  life 
be  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  Dr.  Shel- 
don presses  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  sug- 
gests the  service  art  may  render  life  when  it  is  consecrated 
to  noble  ends. 

Surely  no  creative  gift  was  ever  bestowed  simply  to  en- 
rich the  artist  himself  We  are  as  much  stewards  of  what 
we  are  and  can  do  as  of  what  we  own. 

Milton  sang  to  the  "fit  audience  though  few."  The  late 
Dr.  Storrs,  preacher,  scholar  and  orator,  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  the  "elect  few."  But  Shakespeare's  art  was 
universal.  The  language  of  art  is  not  for  the  cultured  few, 
but  for  all  men. 

The  man  with  the  "emptiness  of  ages"  in  his  face  is 
crowding  our  cities,  restless,  turbulent.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
says,  *'A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i' 
the  scale."  Can  man.  against  enormous  odds,  rise  in  the 
scale  without  something  to  help  him?  Something  to 
awaken  the  soul  within  him  ?    Something  to  hope  for  ? 

The  peasant  Millet,  star\ang  because  of  the  world's  tardy 
recognition  of  a  poor  man's  art,  put  into  his  painting  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  peasant 
Munckacsy  knew  all  too  well  the  story  of  want  and  strug- 
gle. With  the  utmost  passion  of  his  heart  he  painted  his 
last  great  message  of  hope  to  the  world,  his  brilliant  career 
ending  in  madness  and  death. 

Tlie  work  of  these  two  men  is  an  illustration  of  the  rela- 
tion of  art  to  life,  and  of  the  immense  power  for  good  there 
is  in  art  that  has  high  purpose.  Such  work  is  but  a  faint 
suggestion  of  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  soul  of  the  artist 
who  creates.  Back  of  every  great  art  production  must  ever 
be  greatness  of  the  human  soul.    All  art  costs,^-costs  brain, 
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costs  labor,  costs  consecration,  costs  sacrifice,  costs  love. 
And  it  is  love  for  human  life  that  places  within  reach  of  the 
poor  the  means  of  hearing  and  seeing  what  will  give  pure 
and  innocent  delight,  and  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

It  is  true  that  all  who  love  art  or  attempt  some  form  of  it 
cannot  be  great ;  but  they  can  bring  to  their  work  the  same 
noble  devotion  to  high  ideals  in  art  that  Millet  and  Munck- 
acsy  brought  to  their  life  work. 

Several  sister  arts  are  represented  in  the  company  of 
those  eligible  to  this  association ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
speak  of  the  relation  some  of  these  may  bear  to  human  life. 

No  art  is  of  more  practical  value  as  an  educational  force 
than  journalism.  To  the  journalist  comes  the  daily  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  of  moulding  public  opinion.  The 
newspaper  is  the  representative  of  his  views  of  political, 
religious  and  social  questions.  Wherever  his  paper  is  read, 
he  is  exerting  an  influence  for  good  or  ill.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  newspaper  is  the  only  literature  read  by 
thousands,  we  may  well  question  the  standard  adopted  by 
many  journals. 

Through  artistic  form  the  novelists  may  teach  many  a 
truth  with  new  and  vital  force.  While  the  novel  as  an  art 
form  has  greatly  developed,  there  are  in  it  untold  possi- 
bilities of  teaching  the  great  lessons  of  life.  In  the  midst 
of  a  deluge  of  fiction,  much  of  which  seems  tainted  with 
the  filth  of  life,  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  comes  like 
a  clearing  show'cr.  It  makes  the  literary  atmosphere  purer. 
Man  does  not  need  to  be  taught  materialism.  That  is  ever 
his  danger  and  to  be  guarded  against.  He  needs  the  spirit- 
ualizing influence  that  true  art  brings. 

If  the  preacher  has  w-ide  knowledge,  sympathy,  the  g^ft 
of  speech  and  spirituality  his  opportunity  seems  limitless. 
But  w^hy  is  it  that  so  many  people  go  and  come  from  church 
feeling  starved  for  spiritual  food,  and  conscious  of  a  half- 
heartedness  somewhere.  Too  often  the  preacher  has 
studied  books  rather  than  men,  until  his  sympathies  are 
blunted.  Too  often  he  has  given  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  technique  of  orator>',  but  drones  everything  out  in  a 
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monotone  that  is  neither  chant  nor  song,  nor  yet  colloquial 
speech.  Let  training  remove  the  limitations,  and  what  an 
opportunity  follows  of  pouring  the  richest  experiences  of 
the  soul  into  the  life  of  others. 

The  political  orator  is  the  one  who  has  the  ear  of  the 
masses.  If  he  be  true  to  his  trust,  he  can  educate  the  people 
in  the  duties  of  citizenship;  but  if  he  be  only  a  scheming 
politician,  the  masses  may  soon  become  a  lawless  mob,  or 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogue.  Art  used  for  selfish 
purposes  soon  deteriorates. 

The  stage  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  has  the  ability 
to  **show  virtue  her  own  features,  scorn  her  own  image.** 
It  furnishes  a  great  educational  opportunity.  It  may  illum- 
inate great  literature ;  it  may  teach  morality ;  it  may  inspire 
to  the  noblest  thought  and  action.  That  it  does  not  often 
do  what  it  might  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  all  lovers  of  his- 
trionic art.  The  stage  may  elevate  social  life  by  banishing 
from  its  boards  the  indecent  play,  the  play  that  makes  vice 
attractive.  It  may  serve  a  high  purpose  by  recalling  to 
the  stage  the  great  dramas, — the  greatest  literature  of  the 
soul.  The  art  of  living  nobly  precedes  the  art  of  acting. 
The  artist  who  does  not  stand  for  that  which  is  highest  in 
character  and  intelligence  must  not  hope  to  interpret  great 
characters  in  Hterature,  or  rise  above  the  mediocre  in  art. 

The  interpretative  reader  may  combine  the  opportunities 
of  the  stage,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  platform.  His  technique 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  it  will  avail  him  little 
unless  his  mind  is  trained  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  literature  he  would  interpret.  Indeed,  he  like  the 
author,  becomes  creative  as  he  interprets.  Real  creative 
power  is  rare,  but  it  is  the  first  essential  of  reading  as  an  art. 

When  interpretative  reading  interests  hundreds  of  people 
so  that  they  begin  to  read  classic  literature  for  themselves, 
one  of  its  purposes  is  being  fulfilled.  What  an  aid  in  awak- 
ening the  mind !  Imagine  afternoon  readings  or  matinees 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  What  an  opportunity  of  seed 
sowing  in  fertile  soil ! 

But  of  all  the  arts,  the  art  of  teaching  bears  the  closest, 
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most  vital  relation  to  the  destinies  of  man.  If  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  for  the  work  of  educating,  the  teacher 
finds  in  his  craft  an  opportunity  for  more  than  dry  develop- 
ment of  laws  and  processes,  and  pouring  out  of  facts.  He 
finds  the  opportunity  of  inspiring,  of  leading  his  pupils  to 
think  independently.  He  has  his  reward  in  the  growing 
intelligence  and  deepening  life  of  his  pupils.  The  relation 
between  teacher  and  student  often  becomes  more  spiritual 
than  that  between  parent  and  child.  The  teacher  uncon- 
sciously puts  into  his  daily  teachings  something  of  whatever 
lias  enriched  his  own  life.  He  is  fashioning  with  an  artist's 
hand  pictures  more  lovely  than  glow  on  the  canvases  of 
the  great.  The  mighty  harmonies  of  the  masters  he  brings 
into  the  lives  of  his  pupils.  His  communion  with  the  minds 
of  sages  leads  him  to  introduce  the  great  and  true  that  he 
finds  in  their  literary  work  into  the  daily  thinking  of  his 
students.  Shakespeare  and  other  world  poets  no  longer 
remain  unread,  but  are  memorized  and  interpreted  by  hun- 
dreds of  students. 

In  the  schools  of  and  for  the  people,  art  has  come  to 
stay.  Liberal  arts,  long  regarded  as  a  part  of  higher  educa- 
tion only,  are  now  regarded  as  important  elements  in 
elementary  education.  And  well  they  may  be,  for  they 
refine  and  elevate  life.  A  revival  of  the  study  of  the  arts  is 
accompanied  by  an  ethical  movement.  There  is  a  deepen- 
ing interest  in  the  art  of  living.  To  live  nobly  is  in  accord- 
ance with  nature*s  laws ;  to  live  ignobly  is  abnormal,  op^ 
posed  to  nature,  and  therefore  to  art. 

Nature  and  Art. — Nature,  the  great  picture  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  God,  executed  no  one  knows  when,  vast  in 
design  and  composition,  marvelous  in  its  beauty  of  form,  its 
harmony  of  color,  its  perfection  of  detail.  Look  up  into 
the  skv  hundreds  of  times  a  dav,  and  thank  God  for  the 
glory  of  it  all.  Take  one  single  blade  of  grass  heavy  with 
.  the  morning's  dew  and  find  there  the  glor\'  of  the  morning. 
Absolute  perfection.  Watch  the  throng  of  figures  on  the 
great  canvas  of  the  Almighty.  No  two  alike,  and  yet  each 
one  wonderful  w^hen  we  pause  to  think  of  it. 
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God's  thought  produced  nature;  man*s  thought,  follow- 
ing dimly  after  God's,  produced  art.  In  the  one  is  the  pat- 
tern craftsmanship  of  One  who  gave  infinite  care  to  the 
veining  of  the  smallest  leaf,  to  perfection  of  mechanism. 
In  the  other  we  find  undue  haste  and  careless  workmanship. 
Art,  the  highest  work  of  man,  is  the  divinest  thing,  after 
nature,  given  man  to  know.  Why  not  make  creative  art  the 
divinest  thing  to  do?  Why  not  give  more  thorough  study 
to  technique  that  the  mechanics  of  art  may  be  more  per- 
fect? Why  not  seek  for  the  still  hour  and  inspiration  of 
the  soul?  Why  not  put  into  each  artistic  effort  that  part 
of  ourselves  that  is  divinest?  So,  we  shall  better  interpret 
nature, — God's  work,  to  the  world. 
Art  helps  men  to  clearer  vision. 

"We're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  care  to  see; 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us. 

Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that ; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out." 


DISCUSSION. 


President  Soper:  We  have  just  a  few  moments  for  dis- 
cussion. We  would  like  to  hear  promptly  from  any  one 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dillen'bhick:  I  want  to  commend  that  beautiful 
paper.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had.  If  you 
remember  Ruskin  tells  us,  that  that  art  is  greatest  which 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  any  means  what- 
soever the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas.  All  arts 
are  sisters,  as  the  speaker  has  just  told  us.  The  painter 
speaks  to  us  through  color,  the  sculptor  through  form,  the 
musician  through  sound :  but  those  artists  who  are  greatest 
always  have  the  greatest  themes  for  expression.  For  ex- 
ample, Shakespe.i  e  deals  with  kings,  queens,  princes,  lords 
and  ladies.    Why  ^    It  gives  him  a  larger  canvas  and  more 
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room  for  the  clisf/lay  of  his  genins.  Who  can  pass  an  art 
window  and  look  at  tliat  drooping  head  crowned  with 
thorns  and  not  be  thrilled  bv  it  ?  What  is  it,  is  it  the  face 
that  arrests  the  attention,  or  is  it  the  idea  that  is  back  of  the 
picure?  It  is  the  idea  that  is  back  of  it.  We  look  at  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  or  Christ  before  Pilate;  it  is  not 
the  coloring  that  speaks  to  us,  it  is  the  idea  that  the  artist 
is  trying  to  represent  through  his  art  form. 

Now  I  want  to  plead  for  better  literature  in  our  class 
work.  You  say,  "My  pupils  are  too  young  to  appreciate 
Shakespeare."  No,  they  are  not.  I  have  read  Shakespeare 
to  a  group  of  brawny  miners  right  out  of  the  earth,  to  test 
whether  or  not  they  could  appreciate  the  great  master ;  and 
they  could  and  they  did.  It  is  man  speaking  to  man.  We 
have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  that  musicians  have. 
Look  upon  .our  music  racks  and  see  the  music  put 
forward  to-day : — **A  Hot  Time* in  the  Old  Town  To-night,*' 
and  this,  that  and  the  otJier  thing.  You  cannot  build  up 
our  art  on  trifling,  vulgar  and  coarse  literature.  Let  us 
make  our  pupils  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Browning,  Tennyson  and  Scott,  and  we  will  elevate  our 
work. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  I  wish  to  commend  that  part  of  the  paper 
that  was  condenmatorv  of  vile  books,  not  because  such 
narratives  may  not  be  true,  because  every  word  of  **Quo 
\'adis"  was  true,  and  there  never  was  anything  more  filthy 
presented  to  the  public  in  this  world.  She  didn't  mention 
that,  but  she  spoke  of  the  "Bonnie  Brier  Bush.''  Just  take 
those  two  and  compare  them.  There  are  many  who  admire 
**Quo  \'adis,"  because  they  say  it  is  true.  Now  it  is  quite 
true  we  have  in  this  city  sewers,  and  they  must  be  very 
filthy ;  but  would  you  like  to  have  one  turned  into  your 
library,  because  it  is  true?  The  "Bonnie  Brier  Bush'*  is  not 
a  great  book  like  "Quo  Yadis."  It  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  world  besides  truth ;  besides, 
it  is  not  best  always  to  tell  the  truth,  unless  it  will  be  help- 
ful. A  professor  in  Cornell,  when  lecturing  to  a  class  of 
young  men  about  duelling,  was  interrupted  by  one  of  them 
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who  said,  "Well,  but,  Professor,  suppose  you  should  call 
me  a  liar?"  *'Well,  sir,  if  a  man  should  call  me  a  liar  I 
would  ask  him  to  prove  it ;  if  he  could  not  do  it,  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself;  and  if  he  could,  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed." 

President  Soper:  Miss  Marsland  will  have  three  min- 
utes to  close. 

Miss  Marsland:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to 
say.  1  am  glad  that  Mr.  Dillenbeck  spoke  a  word  for  stand- 
ard literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lighter  forms  of  liter- 
ature have  been  given  to  the  public  so  much  that  they  are 
not  ready,  some  of  them,  for  the  good,  wholesome  type.  I 
think  that  the  place  for  us  all  to  beg^n  is  in  the  school  room, 
and  insist  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Dillenbeck  suggests,  that  the 
classics  be  studied  and  interpreted  just  as  is  done  in  the 
English  course.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  that  point 
emphasized. 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 


RECITALS— Hall  in  Lindell  Hotel— 8:00  p.  m. 
President  H.  M.  Soper,  Presiding. 


Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  New  York  City. 

'*THE  SPANISH  GYPSVr  Geo.   Eliot 

Preston  K.  Dillenbeck.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

(a)     ''A  MEMORY  OF  LAST  ISLAND;'     Lafcadio  Hearn 

ib)     "AT   THE  PYRAMIDS." 

(r)     "THE  PARSON  OF  CACTUS  FLATS," 

Edmund  Day 
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SESSION    OF    THE    MAIN    BODY. 

Thursday — io:oo  a.  m. 

AIiss  Whkkler,  Cora  M.,  First  V'ice-Prksident,  in  the 

Chair. 


THE   STCDY  OF   EXJ^RESSION   AS   A  HELP   IN 

CHARACTER  BUILDING. 
Bv   Sara   (iRF.KNLEAF   Frost,   Mary    Baldwin    Seminary,   Stai:n- 

TON,  Va. 


All  educators  of  to-day  will  probably  agree  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  in  education  is  the  development  of  well-round- 
ed character.  And  vet  how  few  embodv  this  truth  in  their 
teaching.  If  it  were  fully  realized  by  them,  they  would  cer- 
tainly give  less  attention  to  that  acquiring  of  merely  ab- 
stract knowledge,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  most 
of  our  institutions  of  learning.  The  result  is  that  they  give 
us  the  scientist,  the  historian,  the  linguist,  the  theologian, 
but  not  the  complete  man.  Little  is  done  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality,  for  real  soul  culture.  The  college  pro- 
fessor, as  a  rule,  gives  only  that  instruction  which  conies 
within  his  special  line,  and  many  learned  professors  would 
be  greatly  surprised  were  they  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  moral  growth  of  a  pupil.  This  branch  is  not  set  down 
in  the  college  curriculum,  and  does  not  come  within  the 
particular  province  of  any  one.  It  is  only  in  the  courses  of 
study  laid  down  in  schools  of  ICxpression  and  Elocution  that 
we  find  any  mention  of  that  training  which  has  for  its  end 
the  development  of  man's  highest  faculties,  the  building  of 
noble  character.  And  the  work  taught  in  these  schools  is 
looked  upon  by  most  college  men  as  superficial  and  unim- 
portant. This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  not  understocxl  by  them,  and  that  the  Chair  of  Elocution  in 
most  colleges  where  this  art  is  recognized  at  all,  is  filled  by 
some  one  entirely  unfitted  for  the  position,  who  may  have 
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talent,  but  no  training;  who  has  been  chosen  for  the  place 
simply  l)ecause  he  has  influence  with  the  authorities,  or  has 
won  a  prize  in  an  oratorical  contest,  and  is  retained  just  so 
long  as  he  can  teach  his  pupils  to  win  prizes.  (.)f  course  with 
this  class  of  teachers  there  is  no  thought  of  anything  deeper 
or  further  reaching  than  mere  material  profit.  Hut  are  not 
the  possibilities  of  this  art  greater  than  some — even  of  our 
best  teachers — realize?  Besides  being  a  most  potent  means 
of  mental  development,  may  not  the  moral  nature  be  awak- 
ened and  trained  through  that  quickening  of  the  aesthetic 
instinct  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  this  work? 

We  know  that  vocal  expression  is  the  most  subjective  of 
all  the  arts ;  that  it  is  the  most  closely  allied  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  artist,  and  that,  therefore,  this  studv  must  neces- 
sarily  have  the  most  direct  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
student.  Here  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  brush  of  the 
painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  instrument  of  the 
nuisician,  nor  any  other  objective  means ;  but  with  the 
inner  nature,  the  vers-  soul  itself.  And  how  reverently  we 
should  take  up  the  work,  lest  we  mar  that  which  we  are 
striving  to  make  perfect. 

If  this  study  is  to  be  made  helpful  in  the  upbuilding  of 
character  it  must  stimulate  within  us  those  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  a  noble  character.  Perhaps  the  highest  of 
those  is  truth.  Does  the  study  of  expression  tend  to 
strengthen  the  character  in  this  respect?  How  can  it  do 
otherwise  if  it  impresses  upon  the  student  his  duty  to  clearly 
and  conscientiously  reflect  in  both  voice  and  body  his 
thoughts  and  emotions? 

( )ne  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  our  time  has  said :  "Right 
ex|)ression  is  dependent  upon  the  realization  of  truth,"  and 
further,  **The  fundamental  cause  of  mearlv  all  faults  in 
delivery  is  a  failure  to  assimilate  truth."  The  truth  must  not 
only  be  perceived  by  the  intellect,  but  the  w'hole  being  must 
respond  to  it.  The  effective,  eloquent  speaker  must  show 
truthfully  the  very  life  of  the  soul.  All  affectation  must  be 
swej)t  away.  "Eloquence,"  says  Canon  Farrar,  **is  the  noble, 
the  harmonious,  the  passionate  expression  of  truths  pro- 
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founclly  realized,  or  of  emotions  intensely  felt.     It  cannot 
be  kindled  bv  artificial  means/' 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  student  of  that  training  which  aims  at  mere  polish  of 
manner,  which  teaches  him  to  conceal  his  real  self,  to  crush 
out  all  feeling,  if  he  had  any,  and  by  studied  inflections  and 
gestures  to  simulate  emotion,  and  try  to  awaken  a  response 
in  his  hearers?  Surely  such  teaching  as  this  can  never 
develop  noble  character.  This,  however,  is  not  expression. 
It  is  exactly  the  opposite, — concealing,  not  revealing  soul 
life.  '*But,"  says  some  one,  **it  would  be  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  a  reader,  or  actor,  were  he  to  feel  all 
the  emotions  which  he  portrays."  Then  why  not  do  less 
work?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  the  quality  of  th^  work  that 
counts,  not  the  amount?  We  cannot  spare  ourselves,  nor 
shrink  from  strong,  earnest  feeling  if  we  wish  to  do  our 
best.  Let  us  then  be  willing  to  "Strive  and  hold  cheap  the 
strain:  Learn,  nor  account  the  pang:  Dare,  never  grudge 
the  throe.*' 

Another  trait  most  essential  to  noble  character  is  sympa- 
thy for  one's  fellow  men.  And  may  it  not  be  truthfully  said 
of  this  art  that  it  deepens  and  broadens  the  sympathies  more 
than  all  the  actual  experiences  that  can  be  crowded  into  one 
short  life  ?  For  in  studying  to  assimilate  and  portray  various 
characters  the  student  lives  manv  lives  in  one.  He  is  now 
Hamlet,  striving  to  solve  the  deepest  problem  of  human 
life,  and  yielding  to  blackest  despair ;  now  he  is  RicheHeu. 
swaying  a  kingdom :  now  Jean  Valjean,  fleeing  from 
justice:  now  Thomas  a'Becket,  defying  kings;  now^  a  de- 
spised outcast,  now  a  social  lion,  now  an  ignorant  tramp, 
now  a  famous  scholar,  now  a  beggar  starving  in  a  garret, 
now  a  conqueror  at  a  feast.  Truly,  **One  man  in  his  time 
plays  many  parts,''  and  so  is  led  to  look  at  life  from  many 
and  various  standpoints. 

This  gives  an  insight  into  human  nature,  an  appreciation 
of  the  causes  of  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  student's  own  character  which  nothing  else 
can  g^ve.     For  it  is  only  through  studying  others  that  we 
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learn  to  know  ourselves.  How,  then,  can  it  fail  to  awaken 
one's  deepest  sympathy,  to  arouse  his  charity  for  the  erring, 
pity  for  the  oppressed  ?  His  heart  must  needs  go  out  toward 
all  his  brethren,  and  his  hand  be  ready  to  help  them.  The 
expressionist  should,  indeed,  be  the  most  complete  altruist. 
Of  course  none  of  us  Hve  up  to  our  ideals,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  one  never  meets  a  g^eat  reader  or 
actor  who  is  mean  and  selfish,  whatever  his  other  failings 
may  be.  One  of  such  a  temperament  cannot  become  great 
in  this  art.  It  has  been  said  that  all  men  are  great  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  to  get  outside  of  themselves,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  reader  and  actor.  He  must  free  him- 
self from  all  belittling  propensities,  or  he  must  sacrifice  his 
art.  And  let  none  of  us  so  far  deceive  ourselves  as  to  be- 
lieve that  our  real  inner  nature  cannot  be  read  bv  the  world. 
All  art  is  a  revelation  of  truth  through  the  personality  of 
the  artist,  and  much  of  his  personality  clings  to  his  art.  As 
stated  before,  the  simplest  and  most  direct  form  of  art  is  the 
spoken  word,  and  it  reflects  most  faithfully  the  soul  of  the 
speaker.  If  he  tries  to  conceal  his  personality  by  affected 
devices  he  stamps  his  art  with  falsehood.  If  we  could  all 
realize  how  transparent  we  are  to  others  through  our  art, 
we  should  not  dare  to  be  other  than  our  best  selves. 

Also  in  the  quickening  and  training  of  the  imagination, 
may  not  this  study  do  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  char- 
acter? Tliis  is  indeed  one  of  man's  noblest  faculties,  and 
its  exercise  makes  possible  the  development  of  many  of  the 
others.  It  is  this  which  lifts  life  from  the  common  sur- 
roundings which  bind  us  down  to  a  dull,  monotonous  exist- 
ence. Educators  of  former  days  were  afraid  to  arouse  this 
faculty  in  the  young  lest  it  should  lead  them  into  evil.  They 
did  not  realize  that  it  could  be  so  trained  as  to  become  a 
means  towards  the  greatest  gocKl.  Though  like  all  good 
things  it  may  be  perverted,  it  is  not  easily  crushed  out.  Why 
not,  then,  recognize  and  train  it,  and  utilize  it  to  the  highest 
end?  For  there  is  no  other  power  within  us  which  can  give 
to  life  such  scope  and  beauty,  nothing  that  can  make  poetry, 
all  art,  and  indeed  nature  itself  so  attractive.     We  have 
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doubtless,  all  of  us,  had  pupils  to  whom  poetry  was  a  sealed 
book,  and  nature  an  absolute  stranger.  They  may  have 
studied  literature  in  the  commonly  accepted  manner  of  ana- 
lyzing sentences  and  looking  up  the  facts  of  the  author's 
life,  and  searching  out  the  discrepancies  and  improbabilities 
in  his  works ;  but,  as  for  word  pictures,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  there  are  any  pictures  in  Lowell's 
*'\'ision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  or  in  Tennyson's  'Tdylls  of  the 
King."  Take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  high  school  boy. 
lie  has  read  some  of  the  classic  authors  and  many  of  our 
standard  Knglish  [)oets,  but  he  has  han<lled  them  in  such  a 
]iassive  frame  of  mind  that  he  has  never  discovered  any  life 
in  them,  and  if  he  has  any  feeling  toward  poetry,  it  is  a 
sort  of  contempt.  lUit  give  him  even  a  few  months  of  such 
training  as  a  true  teacher  of  expression  can  give:  Kind  out 
what  si)ort  he  likes — every  lH)y  enjoys  rowing,  fishing,  rid- 
ing, skating,  hunting,  or  some  out-<:)f-door  game.  Then 
give  him  a  lyric  to  read  which  breathes  out  the  spirit  of  that 
s])()rt  which  he  most  loves.  Hold  his  attention  to  it.  Let 
him  dwell  upon  it.  Stimulate  his  imagination  until  the 
])ictures  are  vivid.  Then  he  will  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
theuL  He  will  soon  begin  to  lose  himself  in  them,  and  their 
beauty  will  steal  upr)n  him  *'ere  he  is  aware."  He  begins 
really  to  enjoy  ])oetry.  Xow  show  him  the  beauty  of  the 
woods,  the  fields,  the  rocks,  the  bn)oks,  the  hills,  the  clouds. 
Have  you  not  in  a  sense  made  him  a  poet?  He  sees  no 
longer  the  mere  ])rose  and  detail  of  things,  but  their  spirit 
and  splendor.  An<l  is  he  not  the  better  for  it,  the  gentler, 
the  truer,  the  more  thoughtful  and  symi)athetic?  And  so 
he  may  be  led  on  to  a  fuller  and  (lee])er  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  true  and  good  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Still  another  good  moral  effect  of  this  training  is  to  help 
one  to  do  away  with  self-consciousness,  that  greatest  enemy 
to  truthful,  consistent  living.  One  <^ften  becomes  self-con- 
scious and  constrained  l)ecause  the  inner  impulses  of  his 
being  have  no  freedom  to  express  themselves  through  voice 
and  body.  lUit  let  a  stn:)ng  earnest  conviction  take  hold 
upon  him,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  eliminate  self  for  the 
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sake  of  revealing  the  trutli.  He  will  then  abandon  himself 
to  his  purpose,  and  overcome  all  constraint,  and  become 
conscious  only  of  the  truth  that  he  is  striving  to  reveal.  And 
so  he  bej2^ins  to  recog^nize  his  own  powers,  and  is  stimulated 
to  his  best  efforts.  And  this  also  teaches  the  necessity  for 
self-control,  since  it  calls  for  the  harmonious  activitv  of  the 
whole  man  ;  mind,  body  and  voice.  And  every  agent  must 
l)e  so  trained  as  to  respond  promptly  to  the  will. 

( )f  course  the  effect  of  this  study  upon  the  character  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  literature  with  which  the 
student  is  brought  into  contact,  and  the  class  of  authors 
chosen  for  him  to  live  with.  For  he  does  most  trulv  live 
with  an  author  when  he  takes  up  the  study  of  his  work  from 
the  standpoint  of  expression.  He  must  so  fully  assimilate 
his  creations  that  they  become  to  him  real  beings  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  his  own,  and  whose  exi)eriences 
arc  built  into  his  character.  Many  fundamental  faults  of 
character  may  be  corrected  by  a  judicious  choice  of  the 
literature  used.  But  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  teacher 
shouhl  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  character  of  the 
pupil.  All  faults  must  be  traced  to  their  causes,  and  the 
work  must  begin  on  the  cause.  Every  one  has  some  pecu- 
liarities in  disposition,  and  will  naturally  have  the  strongest 
taste  for  that  line  of  reading  which  will  have  the  effect  to 
intensify  these  peculiarities.  The  one  of  a  gloomy  nature 
will  choose  selections  that  are  gloomy  and  tragical ;  the 
sentimental  one,  those  that  are  full  of  sentiment ;  one  who 
enjoys  fim,  comedy  ;  the  desiK)ndent  one,  sorrowful  themes  ; 
and  so  each  tends  to  confirm  his  natural  propensities,  and  to 
grow  more  and  more  one-sided.  But,  in  order  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  character,  the  sympathies  must  be  drawn 
out  in  all  directions.  And  this  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  if 
he  will  try  to  interest  the  pupil  in  different  lines  of  thought. 
He  may  not  take  kindly  to  this  training  at  first,  but  if  he  is 
wisely  guided  any  intelligent  pupil  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  in  all  good  literature.  To  the  one  wiio  is  in- 
clined to  be  morbid  give  a  bright,  happy  selection.  Hold  his 
attention  to  it,  and  let  him  meditate  upon  it  until  something 
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of  the  feeling  that  inspired  its  production  is  awakened  with- 
in him.  To  one  who  is  apathetic  give  something  that  is  full 
of  life  and  vigor,  and  so  arouse  in  him  earnest,  positive  con- 
viction. To  the  timid  give  come  heroic  poem.  Persuade 
him  to  abandon  himself  to  it  until  he  can  realize  what  it  is  to 
feel  his  mortal  being  fairly  deified ;  and  he  will  soon  forget 
to  be  afraid.  So,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  **Everv  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt.^*  Our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers in  their  day  were  considered  most  worthy  examples 
of  morality,  and  most  judicious  guides  for  the  young;  but 
their  great  principle  of  training  was  repression,  and  this  was 
vigorously  enforced.  When  we  remember  this  we  can  easily 
account  for  much  of  their  narrowness  and  intolerance.  For 
such  training  can  but  produce  cold,  hard,  unsympatheftic 
character.  Constraint  and  repression  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  true,  nomial,  independent  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  soul,  by  being  constantly  hemmed  in,  must 
grow  smaller?  But  remove  these  constrictions,  give  one 
the  opportunity  of  development  in  all  directions,  stimulate 
the  right  impulses,  hold  up  the  best  ideals,  and  we  are  surely 
working  towards  the  highest  type  of  character  that  human- 
it  v  can  attain. 

Therefore,  I  hold  that  training  for  Expression,  by  bring- 
ing the  student  face  to  face  with  all  that  is  best  in  nature 
and  in  art,  by  helping  him  to  realize  truth  in  all  its  phases ; 
by  broadening  his  sympathies,  by  cultivating  his  imagina- 
tion, by  lopping  off  his  affectations,  by  revealing  to  him  his 
highest  possibilities  and  strengthening  his  convictions  of 
right,  in  short,  by  bringing  him  into  harmony  with  the 
divine  order  of  things,  may  be  made  a  most  potent  factor  in 
the  upbuilding  of  character. 

If  we,  as  teachers,  would  work  more  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  if  we  would  remember  that  it  is  no  simple  or  super- 
ficial problem  which  we  have  to  meet,  but  one  that  is  as 
deep  as  the  soul  of  man,  and  broad  as  all  human  experience, 
we  should  bring  others  to  respect  our  art  and  to  have  more 
sympathy  with  our  efforts. 
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DISCUSSION. 


fl 

Miss  Frost  :  I  might  explain  that  in  my  paper  I  use<l  the 
term  "expression"  as  synonymous  with  "elocution/'  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  or  vocal  expression. 

Miss  Wheeler:  The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion 
by  any  one  from  the  floor. 

Mrs.  RileV  :  1  think  one  way  to  have  others  respect  our 
art  and  have  more  sympathy  with  our  efforts,  is  to  liave 
more  papers  read  before  our  Conventions  in  which  the  writ- 
ers adhere  strictly  to  the  subject,  as  Miss  Frost  has  done 
this  morning.  We  should  then  grow-  more  rapidly  in  the 
respect  of  the  educational  world.     [Applause.] 

It  is  a  very  great  delight  to  me  to  have  heard  this  paper 
upon  this  subject.  You  know  we  are  often  criticised  as  a 
band  of  people  who  cannot  load  a  gim,  aim  it,  and  hit  the 
mark.  I  think  we  have  had  proof  this  morning  that  we  are 
not  all  that  way.     [Applause.] 

Miss  Wheeler:  There  are  a  great  many  points  in  this 
paper  which  should  be  emphasized.  I  know  just  the  one  to 
do  it.     Miss  Zachos,  won't  you  please  come  to  the  front? 

Miss  Zachos:  Madam  Chairman,  these  are  exactlv  the 
thoughts  that  we  would  like  to  extend  to  the  educational 
world.  Of  course  this  paper  will  have  but  a  limited  circula- 
tion ;  if  it  could  have  an  unlimited  circulation  it  would 
place  this  profession  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be,  the  most 
valued  and  the  most  important,  instead  of  the  least  im- 
portant, in  every  college  and  preparatory  school.  The  world 
is  ver>'  eager  for  the  very  things  that  are  told  in  that  paper ; 
the  very  things  that  we  want  to  give  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  better  than  any  other  educational  branch,  are  the 
things  the  world  is  eager  for.  All  the  **isms'*  in  religion,  all 
the  aspirations  that  you  see  going  off  into  what  conserva- 
tive people  call  "queer  things,*'  are  simply  aspirations 
springing  from  the  spiritual  and  moral  side  of  people,  things 
which  they  try  to  give  in  the  kindergarten  and  they  do  all 
right  down  there;    but  when  they  get  a  little  bit  higher, 
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then  they  forget  that  the  very  branch  that  ought  to  grad- 
uate all  those  things  is  the  branch  of  elocution,  and  the 
lines  which  we  teach. 

Mks.  L.  J.  Manning:  One  point  the  essayist  made  was 
a  verv  excellent  one  to  niv  mind ;  that  was  the  method  of 
teaching  students  who  seem  to  have  a  particular  trend  in  a 
certain  direction.  The  law  of  contrast,  which  is  reallv  the 
law  of  life,  T  think  was  well  illustrated.  Frequently,  I  know, 
teachers  of  elocution  are  prone  to  let  students  study  those 
things  which  they  most  desire  to  study ;  and  of  course  that 
restricts  the  life  of  a  student  to  those  particular  things :  and 
I  think  this  law  of  contrast  was  beautifully  emphasized  in 
the  paper,  for  which  we  are  all  thankful.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  papers  to  which  1  have  ever  hstened. 

Mrs.  Riijcy:  I  happen  to  know  that  the  \ice-President 
would  like  to  make  a  speech  ;  so  may  I  not  take  the  chair 
while  she  d(x*s  it?     [Applause.) 

\'uk-Prksii)KNt  Wiikklkr:  I  don't  exactly  like  to  make 
a  sj)eech.  1  said  I  was  sorry  at  this  very  nunnent  that 
I  was  cut  off  from  the  discussion,  that  1  wanted  to  say  sonie- 
thini^,  and  xMrs.  Rilev  verv  kindlv  accommodated  me.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  first  the  fact  that  the  speaker  summed 
up  her  points  when  she  finished,  which  is  truly  parliamen- 
tarian, and  is  the  way  to  drive  the  nail  home.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  ever  heard  that  done  in  this  Convention  before 
so  concisely.  Secondly,  the  point  that  was  just  made,  the 
intluence  upon  character  through  the  selections  of  recita- 
tions :  I  am  often  asked  whether  I  believe  in  the  teaching 
of  elocution  to  children  ;  and  I  have  in  mind  some  time  to 
make  some  more  extended  remarks  upon  that  point.  But 
what  bears  upon  this  one  case  is  that  it  depends  uj)on  how 
it  is  taught.  If  the  child  is  guided  by  a  careful  and  wise 
teacher,  all  tendencies  watched,  the  right  side  encouraged 
and  the  wrong  side  repressed,  kee])ing  in  mind  harmonious 
development,  with  no  thought  of  show  or  of  exhibition  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  child  does  not  know  that  he 
is  studying,  but  thinks  he  is  i)laying,  then  I  believe  in  elocu- 
tion for  children.     Those  points  were  admirably  brought 
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out  in  this  paper,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  reason  why  the 
discussion  is  not  fuller  except  that  we  all  agree  so  thor- 
oughly ;  but  even  then  we  should  not  allow  it  to  pass.  The 
points  covered  are  the  ones  that  we  emphasize ;  and  this 
paper  deserves  all  the  emphasis  that  it  can  get. 

Miss  Wheeler  now  resigned  the  chair  to  President  Soper. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PIONEER. 
Mrs.  Estabrook  Yard.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Some  one  has  said,  *Tt  is  one  thing  to  see  the  necessity  for 
action,  and  another  thing  to  act."  When  I  received  the 
courteous  invitation  to  read  a  paper  before  this  Conven- 
tion, I  said,  "This  is  my  opportunity — now-  grasp  it."  I 
knew  that  I  needed  the  art  inspiration  that  only  a  great 
Convention  like  this  can  give. 

We  Californians  are  a  generous  people.  We  spend  money 
freely,  but  we  want  our  money's  worth,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  shall  take  home  with  me  the  things  that  money 
cannot  buy,  for  in  very  truth  I  have  been  born  again. 

I  selected  this  subject  for  my  paper,  because  it  is  broad 
and  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  open  my  heart  to 
this  Convention,  and  tell  my  story,  simple  and  true,  of  a 
twenty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  the 
State  of  California, — that  wonderful,  marvellous  countrv. 

I  went  to  California  fully  equipped — as  I  thought — for 
my  life  work,  a  young  woman  of  strong  constitution,  with 
a  sincere  love  for  elocution,  an  inherited  gift  for  teaching, 
and  a  diploma  from  an  institution  whose  founder  was  a 
man  brim  full  of  enthusiasm,  with  the  biggest  heart,  the 
kindliest  nature,  and  the  divine  spirit  of  art  breathing 
through  every  w^ord  he  uttered.  Small  wonder  that  I 
dreamed  of  creating  such  a  love  for  elocution  that  the  chil- 
dren would  run  after  me  as  they  did  after  the  **pied  piper  of 
Hamlin,"  but  I  should  lead  them  to  the  vallevs  of  endless 
pleasure  and  not  to  the  river  of  destruction.    My  first  ap- 
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pearance  was  very  gratifying.  I  was  something  NEW  that 
had  come  to  town  and  I  ''took."  How  that  "WILL  I 
TAKE?"  has  pursued  me.  I  am  continually  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  Saint  Peter  will  hail  me,  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
with  the  question,  **Have  you  any  new-  pieces,  and  do  you 
think  thev  will  *take  ?'  "     ' 

I  had  a  partner  in  my  teaching,  and  together  we  founded 
a  school  and  procured  a  state  charter,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  to-day  this  school,  under  a  different  management,  is 
living  and  doing  good  work  in  San  Francisco.  I  taught  in 
various  private  schools  where  the  young  ladies  took  elocu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they  did  other  accomplish- 
ments. I  have  organized  classes  in  all  the  small  towns,  and 
taught  them  as  long  as  I  could  keep  them  interested.  Six 
of  my  best  years  were  spent  in  the  Normal  School,  where  I 
came  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  teachers,  and  though  I 
was  forbidden  to  teach  elocution,  I  taught  reading  with  all 
the  knowledge  of  elocution  that  1  possessed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gesture :  that  w-as  forbidden.  As  a  special  teacher 
I  was  frowned  upon  by  most  of  the  faculty,  for  my  branch 
was  considered  the  lowest  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  ;  but 
now  and  then  a  crumb  of  appreciation  w^ould  come  from 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  in  some  far  away  county, 
praising  my  teachers  for  their  excellent  w^ork  in  reading, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  reading 
hour  was  a  pleasant  and  happy  one  to  most  of  the  students. 

After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  arguing  on  my  part,  the 
Hoard  of  Tnistees  of  the  Universitv  of  the  Pacific  consented 
to  grant  diplomas  to  those  students  of  elocution  who  had 
completed  the  course  of  work,  and  passed  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations. For  the  last  four  veaVs  I  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  though  the  classes  have  been  small, 
we  have  done  some  very  fair  w'ork  and  presented  programs 
that  were  in  great  measure  classical.  We  have  studied 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  given  the  pub- 
lic homeopathic  prescriptions  of  same,  but,  although  we 
have  crowded  houses,  the  people  go  aw^ay  entertained, 
anmsed,  perhaps,  but  I  fear  not  educated. 
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W'lieii  Edmund  Russell,  Mrs.  Col.  Parker,  and  others,  in- 
troduced the  Delsarte  system  of  expression  on  the  Coast,  it 
created  quite  a  furore.  The  ladies  thought  they  had  dis- 
covered a  "perfectly  lovely  fad"  and  they  hastened  to  culti- 
vate it.  To  be  in  the  fashion,  one  had  to  study  Delsarte, 
and  learn  how  to  grow  graceful  and  beautiful.  Why,  even 
the  public  schools  caught  the  spirit  and  determined  to  in- 
troduce it,  and  they  accordingly  sent  East  for  a  competent' 
teacher,  although  one  of  the  l>est  exix>nents  of  the  art  lived 
right  in  their  midst.  The  teacher  came,  and  for  **one  Httle 
month"  gave  an  hour's  instruction  in  physical  culture 
every  evening  after  school  to  the  tired  teachers,  who  were 
too  exhausted  after  their  day's  labor  to  be  interested — they 
onlv  attended  because  the  board  said  thev  MUST.  The 
experiment  failed  and  Delsarte  was  laid  on  the  shelf,  with 
the  unused  school  books,  and  labeled  *'a  discarded  fad."  In 
fact,  the  word  Delsarte  is  in  such  bad  repute  that  we,  who 
believe  in  it,  teach  it  under  the  broader  name  of  physical 
culture.  When  the  Stanford  Universitv  was  built,  and  the 
school  opened  with  a  faculty  of  Eastern  men  and  women, 
we  were  greatly  disap|X)inted  to  find  there  had  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  a  chair  of  elocution.  I  talked  with  the 
president  about  it,  and  he  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  their 
finances  would  permit,  they  would  certainly  have  a  teacher 
of  elocution  and  oratory.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
chair  is  still  vacant.  With  the  exception  of  some  private 
tutoring  by  one  of  the  English  professors,  there  is  no  in- 
struction, and  there  never  has  been  even  an  entrance  exam- 
ination in  reading. 

I  once  had  a  friend  to  whom,  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  I  used  to  tell  all  my  plans  and  schemes,  and  when 
I  had  finished,  she  would  look  up  and  say  very  quietly,  but 
with  such  an  emphasis,  "Your  plans  are  very  good,  but 
what  have  you  done?"  I  have  come  to  believe  that  nothing 
is  of  much  worth  in  this  world  except  that  which  is  done, 
and  my  principal  object  in  coming  before  this  Convention 
is  to  make  an  appeal  for  help  to  advance  the  cause  of  elo- 
cution on  the  Western  Coast,  to  find  for  this  little  forlorn 
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art  child  a  home.  Tlie  two  great  universities  won't  have  it, 
because  the  principal  educators  are  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians and  they  7i'///  persist  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
inner  sight  must  he  educated  as  well  as  the  outer,  and  that 
this  can  only  be  done  through  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
music,  poetry,  painting  and  oratory.  The  public  school  will 
not  have  it  because  there  is  no  room.  They  have  too  many 
other  studies  that  are  absolutelv  necessarv  for  entrance  to 
the  great  imiversities.  The  [)ulpit  rejects  it  because  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  has  not.  as  yet,  learned  that  it  is 
through  the  outer  that  we  reach  the  inner  man  ;  that  a  beau- 
tiful voice  reaches  the  heart  and  appeals  to  the  spiritual 
nature  far  sooner  than  a  rasping  and  disagreeable  one.  The 
home  circle  has  no  place  for  it  because  in  Cahfornia  there 
is  no  real  home  life.  Every  one  goes  on  the  street,  or  to  an 
entertainment  of  some  kind,  to  be  amused  and  to  be  socia- 
ble. This  is  w'hy  you  can  always  find  your  visiting  neighbor 
right  at  your  elbow,  even  though  the  performer  be  a  Pade- 
rewski.  We  elocutionists  have  no  home  for  elocution.  We 
have  no  organizations  of  any  kind.  Each  of  us  live  and 
work  solitary  and  alone,  consequently  we  grow^  narrow 
and  are  very  apt  to  think  that  all  there  is  to  be  know^n  about 
elocution  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  little  workshop. 

I  have  thought  of  all  this  until  1  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  teachers  will  go  East  (as  some  of  them 
have  already  done),  the  field  will  be  given  up  to  impostors 
and  **six-lesson  voice  builders,"  and  legitimate  elocution 
will  be  a  lost  art,  unless  the  educators  of  our  coast  can  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  our  universities  be 
convinced  that  the  studv  of  Deliverv  (call  it  Elocution  or 
Oratory)  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  education  of  every 
man  and  woman. 


DISCUSSION. 


l^RKSTDKXT  SoPKR :     Does  any  one  wish  to  make  any  re- 
marks on  the  paper? 

Mrs.  R.\nsom  :     I  wish  to  say  for  the  encouragement  of 
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Mrs.  Yard  that  we  have  had  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
South,  but  we  persisted  in  our  efforts,  and  the  light  is  break- 
ing through  the  clouds. 

Mme.  Serven  :  I  for  one  shall  *be  delighted  when  the 
Delsarte  System,  or  fad,  dies  in  this  country;  for  a  resur- 
rection I  believe  will  come — must  come — when  Delsarte 
and  the  Delsarte  method  of  education  in  our  profession  shall 
be  held  as  a  factor  in  education. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  don't  want  to  talk  too  much.  I  think  I 
can  give  one  word  of  encouragement  to  Mrs.  Yard,  if  she 
lives  long  enough.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  I  began 
my  work  in  Chicago,  virtually  pioneer  work  then,  I  had  the 
same  experience  in  regard  to  gesture  that  she  speaks  of  in 
her  normal  work.  It  was  not  good  form,  especially  for  a 
young  lady,  to  make  gestures;  they  were  to  stand  with 
gloves  on  and  hands  folded,  and  say  their  pieces;  but  to 
make  any  motion  was  out  of  all  decency !  [Laughter.]  Wt 
have  gotten  over  that  now  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  quite  re- 
spectable, and  the  tendency  is  almost  the  other  way  [renewed 
laughter],  to  make  too  much  motion.  I  think  1  can  also 
account  for  the  state  of  feeling  in  Stanford  University  some- 
what, as  I  went  through  the  same  experience  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  under  the  same  influences.  The  Chair 
of  English  in  Stanford  University  was  occupied  for'a  time — 
I  don't  know  as  it  is  at  present — by  the  same  professor  who 
held  the  chair  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  had  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  any  voicing  of  literature,  and  he  cast 
the  utmost  contempt  upon  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  did 
my  work  more  harm  and  more  damage  than  any  man  I 
ever  listened  to,  although  he  was  always  very  courteous 'to 
me.  But  he  literally  killed  out,  wherever  he  went,  the  spirit 
of  the  delivery  of  literature ;  although  he  was  a  very  distin- 
guished teacher  of  English  and  English  literature. 
I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  meet  such  a  man  except  we 
can  bring  into  opposition  men  like  the  Cornell  man  who  be- 
lieves the  only  way  of  teaching  English  literature  is  to  voice 
it — the  only  true  way.  I  am  satisfied  myself ;  we  have  had 
an  illustration  of  it  here  in  our  committee. 
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Mr.  Dillenbkck:  I  don't  believe  there  is  anv  wav  in 
which  we  can  force  elocution  ui)on  people.  I  think  that 
our  own  example  and  our  own  earnest,  thorough  work  is  the 
only  way,  and  that  is  going  to  take  time.  Tliere  are  some  of 
those  old  professors  in  our  schools  and  universities,  but  as 
they  die  off  younger  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
work  will  come  in,  and  we  will  have  easier  sailing.  I  believe 
the  light  is  coming. 

Mr. 'Scott:  1  wish  to  oflPer  my  unlKunided  praise  of  the 
address  for  the  natural  and  artistic  presentation  of  the 
subject. 

Ml*^.*^  Wiikkler:  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  of  any 
great  value  from  an  educational  standpoint:  but  I  am  very 
much  moved  to  express  my  gladness  that  a  pioneer  from  a 
western  state  should  come  to  us.  as  an  elocutionarv  home. 
so  to  s])eak,  and  should  state  to  us  the  condition  of  affairs 
there  and  ask  frankly  for  help,  which  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  give  in  soi'ne  way.  It  seems  very  delightful  that  this 
should  seem  to  her  the  ]>lace  to  come  for  welcome  and  for 
helj).  I  think  we  all  feel  a  very  hearty  resix>nse  and  a  g^eat 
deal  uf  sympathy  for  her. 

Mrs.  J  acohson  :  It  would  seem  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  in  the  most  dei)lorable  condition:  and  for  our 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  others,  we  ought  to  find  out  if 
there  is  any  i)ractical  way  in  which  we  can  help.  I  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  N'ard  is  asking  for  hel]).  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  practical  cjuesiion.  She  is  asking  for  something 
definite.  I  would  like  to  know  wlielluT  she  has  any  sug- 
gestions tn  ntlVr.  if  it  is  not  out  of  order. 

Pki-.siDKNT  Sopkk:  Thai  may  be  dono  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion. 

Mh.  T.  r.  TKiKi'.Lnui):  It  seems  t«»  me  that  we  have  liad 
rather  a  ^Ininny  view  nt  things  this  mnniing. 

Xevi-r  in  tlu-  history  <if  nur  art  has  there  been  such  ground 
for  eiu'oura.uinuMH  a^  in  the  last  few  \ears.  There  never 
\\\vr  ^. .  nian\  * 'liair^  «if  l\lncuii<>n  and  C)ratory  e.stablished 
as  in  the  ])a>t  year. 

1    think  that  a  _l:«>. i.i  way  to  <tir  ui»  things  in  those  two 
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universities  out  on  the  coast  is  to  go  among  the  students. 
If  you  cannot  go  through  by  the  wide  open  door,  you  can 
take  students  that  come  to  vou  from  the  universities.  You 
can  teach  classes.  You  can  so  arouse  interest  among 
students  that  they  will  arouse  other  students ;  and  you  will 
soon  have  one  foot  in  the  university. 

That  was  the  way  it  came  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  come  in  two  or  three  other  institu- 
tions, notably  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versities. We  entered  through  the  influence  of  the  students 
upon  the  faculty.  They  signed  petitions  asking  that  elocu- 
tion be  established  in  the  university  on  a  sound  basis  and 
have  equal  credit  with  Greek  and  mathematics.  I  was  talk- 
ing with  Professor  Scott,  of  your  own  university  at  Colum- 
bia; I  myself  taught  in  the  University  of  Missouri  six 
weeks  in  each  of  three  successive  years,  and  that  interest, 
started  by  my  associate,  Mr.  Fulton,  has  been  going  on  till 
now  thev  have  a  Chair  of  Oratorv  there,  and  our  friend 
Professor  Scott  is  filling  it.  He  tells  me  that  a  year  ago  the 
credit  for  elocution  was  like  the  credit  given  for  laboratory 
work,  i.  e.,  three  hours*  work  for  one  hour's  credit.  But 
Professor  Scott  kept  on  until  now  he  has  an  hour's  credit 
for  an  hour's  work,  which  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
is  with  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics. 

So  I  say  to  the  people  who  are  working  up  an  interest  in 
the  different  colleges,  the  best  way  to  get  hold  of  a  univer- 
sity is,  first,  to  have  something  to  teach ;  and  then  get  the 
students  interested  in  it  by  lecturing;  and  finally  you  will 
have  yourself  in  the  university,  and  within  a  short  time  will 
be  appreciated  by  both  students  and  faculty.    - 

President  Soper:  The  last  speaker  is  certainly  a  liv- 
ing example  of  what  may  be  done  in  that  direction.  I  hope 
it  will  inspire  you  all.  I  hope  you  will  follow  out  the  maxim, 
"Find  a  place,  or  make  it."  I  know  so  many  of  the  Schools 
or  Oratory  receive  inquiries  like  this :  **Will  you  have  a 
position  ready  for  me  when  T  finish  my  course?"  To  all 
snch  who  have  finished  a  course  and  are  seeking  advance- 
ment, tliis  suggestion  comes,  that  they  learn  to  find  a  way  or 
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make  it,  as  Professor  Trueblood  and  others  have  done, 
then  vou  will  not  hear  that  wail  that  sometimes  comes,  "I 
have  no  place.  How  shall  I  find  a  place  ?"  Are  there  others 
to  speak  ?  If  not,  we  will  hear  from  Mrs.  Yard  to  close  the 
discussion. 

Mrs.  Yard :  I  knew  this  paper  would  create  such  a  feel- 
ing as  my  friend  Mr.  Trueblood  has  termed  **gloomy."  I 
am  by  nature  an  optimist,  or  I  never  would  have  staid 
twenty  years  in  California.  From  the  money  side  of  it,  I 
have  made  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  any  teacher  here.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter  to  me  any  longer.  It  is 
only  that  I  cannot  give  up  this  struggle  for  the  advancement 
of  our  art.  Stanford  University  is  the  only  university  that 
is  entirely  outside  of  any  political  pull.  I  have  not,  nor  do 
I  ever  expect  to  have,  any  'Apolitical  pull,''  because  I  have 
no  brothers,  sisters,  cousins  or  aunts,  nor  grandfathers  or 
grandmothers  who  ever  held  political  office.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity stands  as  no  other  university  does,  because  it  has 
this  twenty  millions  of  dollars  back  of  it.  Its  faculty  was 
chosen  by  the  President;  there  were  no  "political  pulls." 
Leland  Stanford  had  stacks  and  stacks  of  applications  which 
he  turned  over  only  too  gracefully  to  President  Jordan,  and 
so  slipped  out  of  his  political  debts.  Now  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity I  w^ould  present  to  you.  I  have  thought  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  key  to  this  problem,  that  is,  to  get  into 
this  university.  We  want  a  man  there — I  say  a  man,  be- 
cause the  faculty  of  that  university  nearly  all  are  men — who 
can  hold  his  ow-n  with  the  rest  of  them  in  literature  as  w-ell 
as  in  delivery.  We  want  such  a  man,  one  who  has  a  record 
back  of  him,  elocutionary,  and  an  educational  record  as 
well.  I  have  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  that  are  young 
people  now  in  those  institutions,  that  have  come  up  with 
me  from  childhood,  and  they  come  to  me  again  and  again 
and  complain  of  the  need  of  this  oratorical  work  in  the  col- 
leges. I  visited  one  of  the  English  professors  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  told  him  I  w^ould  like  to  do  some  work 
there.  He  said,  "What  are  your  recommendations?"  I 
said,  "You  have  numbers  of  young  ladies  here  in  this  class 
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which  you  are  hearing,  whose  work  you  have  compHmented, 
and  who  studied  in  my  classes.  They  have  been  my  pupils 
since  they  were  children,  and  they  are  my  recommendations ; 
just  ask  them  for  their  opinion."  But  he  never  asked  them. 
He  was  hardlv  courteous  to  me.  Now,  I  believe  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  one  to  do  a  g^eat  work  in  that  univer- 
sity, and  I  want  vou  all  to  bear  this  in  mind.  I  intend  to 
keep  up  the  gcxxl  fight  until  a  full  recognition  is  given  to 
our  art  if  it  takes  a  lifetime — and  I  come  from  a  long  lived 
race.     [Applause.] 


Til VRSDA  Y   E VENING, 


RECITALS. 
Hall  in  Lin  dell  Hotel. 

8:00  p.  M. 

Miss  M.  Helene  Zachos,  Presiding. 


Mis.s   Elizabeth   \V(M)DBI'ry.  Chicago,  111. 

"ARM CART r Geo.    Ei.iot 

Henry  (iaines  Hawn.  New  York  City. 

(a)     "THE  nni'EXSE  OF  LrCKXOU'."  Tennyson 

ib)     *'TlUi  TR.lGEPy."                    Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

(c)  "THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS ."  Whittier 

(d)  "COMO,"  .....  JoAQriN  Miller 
(c)  "THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER:'  .  Anonymous 
(/')  "EASTER  SYMBOL,"  Anonymous 
(il)     "GOOD  BYE,"          ....  Anonymous 
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SESSION    OF   THE    MAIN    BODY 

Friday,  9:00  a.  m. 

Edward  P.  Perry,  Second  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


Convention  met  pusuant  to  adjournment,  and  after  some 
preliminary  business  (which  is  reported  in  the  minutes  of 
business  proceedings  elsewhere),  in  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology,  the 
report  of  that  committee  was  read  by  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TERMINOLOGY. 


To  thf.  President  and  National  Association  of  Elo- 
cutionists : 

Your  Committee  on  Terminology  was  unfortunate  in 
losing  the  services  of  its  Chairman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  by 
resignation,  and  the  present  Chairman  undertook  the  duties 
at  so  late  and  so  busv  a  time  of  the  vear  that  consultations 
between  him  and  the  other  members  were  difficult,  conse- 
quently the  present  report  is  a  very  imperfect  presentation 
of  a  most  important  subject. 

The  sense  of  the  committee,  is,  we  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  opinion  of  elocutionists,  that  the  terminol- 
ogy of  our  profession  lacks  precision.  Not  only  do  differ- 
ent teachers  use  the  same  word  in  different  senses ;  but  the 
standard  definitions  as  found  in  the  best  dictionaries  are  too 
indefinite  for  scientific  use.  Such  words  for  example  as 
bearing,  posture,  position,  and  attitude  are  in  popular 
usage  practically  synonymous,  though  each  has  its  own 
shade  of  meaning.  Tlie  object  of  your  committee  in  consid- 
ering the  words  assigned  for  this  report  has  been  to  arrive 
at  a  specific  limited  meaning  for  each  term. 

The  committee  have  considered  the  following  terms: 
ACTION,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION,  POSE,  POSTURE, 
BEARING,  GESTURE,  QUALITY,  TIMBRE  and 
COLOR. 
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The  committee  submit  the  following  definitions  for  your 
consideration : 

ACTION. 

Action  has  been  variously  defined  as  follows: 

"Gesture ;  oratorical  management  of  the  body  and  fea- 
tures in  harmony  with  the  subject  described;  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting:  Gesture  or  attitude  as  expressive  of  the 
sentiment  or  passion  depicted.'* — Murray. 

'* Gesture  or  gesticulation  ;  the  deportment  of  the  speaker, 
or  the  accommodation  of  his  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and 
countenance  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
expressed." — Century. 

"The  external  deportment' of  the  speaker." — Imperial. 

"The  speaker's  entire  mood  of  handling  himself." — 
Standard. 

The  general  trend  of  these  definitions  illustrate  the  in- 
definiteness  of  our  whole  terminology.  The  committee 
recommend  the  following : 

ATTITUDE. 

Worcester's  definition  is  as  follows : 

**The  posture  or  position  of  the  whole  body  in  a  state 
of  immobility,  either  instantaneous  or  continued." 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  definition  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary, but  does  not  recognize  the  expressive  nature  of 
attitude  as  distinguished  from  pose,  position  or  posture. 
Though  we  speak  of  "striking  an  attitude"  or  "attitudiniz- 
ing" as  practically  synonymous  with  posing,  we  consider 
attitudes  as  normally  spontaneous.  Of  the  definitions  here- 
with submitted,  the  following  is  the  most  general : 

ATTITUDE. 

(I.)  Any  expressive  posture  (or  position)  of  the  body 
or  of  any  of  its  parts  in  a  state  of  immobility,  either  mo- 
mentarv^  or  continued. 

The  following  covers  the  ground  more  completely  and 
accurately : 
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ATTITUDE. 

(II.)  A  posture  or  position  of  the  body  or  of  any  of  its 
parts ; 

a.  Manifesting  a  temporary  psychic  state,  as  defiance, 
grief,  despair,  reflection; 

b.  Expressing  or  symbolizing  some  relation  with  an- 
other person  or  object,  as  an  attitude  of  prayer,  of  military 
attention,  of  ceremonious  salutation;  (These  are  usually 
distinguished  as  conventional  attitudes.) 

c.  Having  ultilitarian  function  merely,  as,  the  attitudes 
of  a  fencer.  ( For  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  our  terminology 
we  should  avoid  the  use  of  '^attitude"  in  this  sense,  using 
the  synonyms  "posture**  or  "position"  instead.) 

A  more  condensed  definition  may  be  given  as  follows : 
(III.)  Any  posture  (or  position)  of  the  body  or  of  any 
of  its  parts,  either  momentary  or  continued,  manifesting  or 
symbolizing  a  temporary  psychic  state  or  relation. 

Unless  specially  designated.  Attitude  stands  for  the 
posture  of  the  whole  body. 

POSTURE  AND  POSITION. 

A  distinction  between  these  two  terms,  which  are  often 
synonymous  with  attitude,  may  be  made  as  follows: 

POSTURE. 

A  position  of  the  whole  body  spontaneous  or  assumed, 
but  not  necessarily  expressive. 

POSITION. 

The  attitude,  posture  or  situation  of  a  part  or  whole  of 
the  body,  irrespective  of  any  significance,  as  "an  erect  p.," 
**an  uncomfortable  p.,"  *'the  position  of  the  hand.*' 

POSE. 

(I.)  A  position  studied  for  artistic  effect,  or  considered 
with  reference  to  such  effect. — Standard. 

(II.)  The  conscious  or  voluntary  assumption  of  an  atti- 
tude. 

(The  trend  of  all  the  authorities  seems  to  be  towards 
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limiting  the  use  of  this  word  to  describe  artificial  attitudes ; 
that  is,  artificial  as  distinguished  from  spontaneous,  not 
from  natural.  True,  POSE  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
attitude,  but  may  it  not  be  a  step  in  advance  towards  clearer 
thinking  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  as  indicated  above?) 

BEARING. 

An  habitual  attitude  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
indicating  either  characteristics  or  habits. 

( This  definition  is  perhaps  too  restricted.  We  need  a  term 
to  characterize  the  habitual  manner  of  performing  various 
acts,  a  term  which  would,  for  example,  be  to  gesture  what 
gait  is  to  the  walk.  Mannerism  notes  a  peculiar  action,  but 
is  generally  used  in  a  derogatory  sense,  as  implying  an  in- 
artistic or  faulty  habit.  We  need  also  a  term  which  shall 
be  to  vocal  expression  what  bearing  is  to  pantomimic 
expression.    Quality  and  Timbre  do  not  supply  this  want.) 

GESTURE   AND   GESTICULATION. 

'These  words  may  have  the  same  meaning,  but  gesture 
is  more  common  to  represent  the  thing,  while  gesticulation 
generally  represents  the  act,  and  especially  vigorous,  varied 
and  rapid  action;  as,  rapid  and  abundant  gesticulation;  a 
slight  gesture  of  impatience." — Century. 

(The  committee  approve  this  discrimination,  but  would 
omit  all  words  after  "represents  the  act.") 

The  Century's  definition  of  Gesticulation  is: 

I .  The  act  or  practice  of  gesticulating  or  making  gestures. 
2.  "A  gesture." 

(The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
dictionaries  agree  in  recognizing  the  two  meanings  at- 
tached to  this  word:  i,  generic;  2,  specific.  Further,  most 
authorities  imply  that  gesticulation  generally  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  violent,  overdone  gesture.  Notwithstanding 
this  discrimination,  the  committee  note  that  the  quotations 
cited  by  the  dictionaries  do  not  use  the  word  gesticulation 
as  meaning  violent  gestures,  without  a  qualifying  adjective ; 
as,  "rapid  and  abundant  gesticulation."  Now,  if  gesticula- 
tion means  what  it  is  claimed  to  mean,  what  is  the  necessity 
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of  the  adjectives  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  gesticulation^ 
being  the  generic  term,  is  the  only  proper  word  to  use  for 
the  act  of  gesturing  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  just  as  proper,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  speak  of  graceful,  as  of 
violent,  gesticulation.  For  example:  **His  gesticulation 
is  generally  graceful,  but  he  frequently  makes  an  awkward 
gesture.") 

•       GESTURE. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  generally  acceptable  definition  of 
gesture,  for  nearly  all  authorities  differ  regarding  the  range 
it  covers.  It  formerly  included  all  bodily  expression,  and  is 
still  used  in  that  sense  by  eminent  elocutionists.  "Le  Geste" 
in  French  includes  all  bodily  expression,  the  plural  being 
used  still  more  broadly  for  deeds,  exploits,  etc.  Some  elo- 
'  cutionists  on  the  other  hand  restrict  gesture  to  actions  of  the 
arms  alone. 

Mantegazza  ( Physiognomv,  p.  293,  Scribner  &  Welford) 
makes  gesture  include  **all  those  muscular  movements 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  an  act  or  a 
psychic  function,  but  which  accompany  it  by  sympathy  of 
nervous  influence.''  This  rightly  excludes  all  merely  func- 
tional acts,  but  would  seem  to  include  all  reflex  actions,  such 
as  the  quiver  of  the  lips  in  grief,  or  even  the  nervous  trem- 
bling of  the  invalid's  hands,  which  we  hardly  think  of  as 
gestures.  Certainly  the  swing  of  the  arms  in  walking,  which 
Mantegazza  includes  among  automatic  gestures,  is  no  more 
gestural  than  the  processes  of  normal  respiration,  and  less 
so  than  the  turning  of  a  key,  which  is  purely  a  utilitarian 
function  of  the  hand,  not  necessarily  expressive,  but  at 
least  manifesting  activity  of  will.  All  expression  necessa- 
rily goes  below^  the  surface.  No  act  is  truly  expresive  which 
does  not  give  at  least  a  hint  of  character,  feeling,  niocxl,  or 
thought, — in  a  word,  which  does  not  suggest  the  psychic 
course  of  the  act. 

The  essence  of  all  gestural  expression  is  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  some  sort  of  psychic  relation  between  cf^o  and  non- 
ego.     This  relation  may  be  obscure,  even  unconscious,  on 
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the  part  of  the  actor,  but  in  the  last  analysis  it  will  be  re- 
vealed. Even  in  what  seem  to  manifest  only  the  purely  sub- 
jective states,  as  in  pressing  the  hand  to  the  brow,  beating 
the  breast,  writhings  or  spasmodic  clutchings  of  the  fingers, 
we  find  a  rudimentary,  though  unconscious  feeling  of  rela- 
tion between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  or  his  environ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  even  a  blow  of  the  fist,  unless  ac- 
companied by  some  manifestation  of  emotion,  would  be 
merely  a  useful  offensive  movement,  not,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  a  gesture;  but  the  impotent  blows  of  childish 
anger  are  truly  gestural,  because  expressive  of  feeling. 

Nor  are  all  expressive  actions  strictly  gestures.  A  wink 
of  the  eye  or  a  twitch  of  the  nose  may  or  may  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  gesture.  If  the  wink  expresses  a  sense  of  relation- 
ship with  another  person,  or  if  one  turns  up  one's  nose  at 
another,  the  actions  may  be  called  gestures,  but  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  include  thern  under  expressive  actions  or 
facial  expression,  reserving  gesture  for  those  parts  which 
have  articulation,  or  which,  as  stated  above,  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  withdrawn  from  the  object.  The  definition  of 
gesture  should  exclude  attitude,  and  should,  in  the  com- 
mittee's view,  exclude  such  actions  even  of  the  arms  as  are 
mainly  automatic  or  reflex,  such  as  the  twitching  of  the 
hands  in  nervous  excitement,  the  swinging  of  the  arms  in 
walking,  etc.  Though  the  manner  of  swinging  the  arms 
may  be  truly  expressive,  the  a^t  itself  is  not  necessarily  so; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which,  though  highly  ex- 
pressive of  psychic  characteristics,  would  scarcely  be 
thought  of  as  gesture,  except  in  the  broad  sense  in  which 
gesture  is  synonymous  with  action.  But  to  use  gesture  in 
this  broad  sense  is  to  leave  us  without  a  specific  term  for. 
such  actions  as  have  been  described  above,  while  to  limit 
its  application  is  a  step  toward  a  definite  terminology, 
besides  being  in  accord  with  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

The  committee  submit  the  following  specific  definitions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  : 
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GESTURE. 

(I.)  Expressive  movement  of  the  torso,  head  or  limbs, 
especially  of  the  arms  and  hands,  or 

(II.)  Expressive  movement  of  parts  having  articulation, 
or 

(III.)  Radical  movement  of  any  part  of  the  body  exhib- 
iting psychic  relationships  (that  is :  movement  of  such  parts 
of  the  body  as  may  be  consciously  directed  from  the  body 
toward  external  objects,  and  which  is  expressive  of  psychic 
states  or  of  relations  between  ego  and  non-ego;  between 
the  actor  or  speaker  and  his  environment, )  or 

(IV\)  The  expression  of  relations  by  the  voluntary  or 
spontaneous  expressive  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body 
whose  actions  are  normally  controllable  by  will,  as  the 
Hmbs,  tongue,  eyelids.  (This  would  include  winking,  but 
excludes  inner  modifications  and  all  purely  subjective  mani- 
festations,) or 

(V.)  Primarily:  Expressive  motion  of  the  arms  or 
hands;  secondarily,  similar  motion  of  other  parts  of  the 
bodv. 

(The  committee  further  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  definite  nomenclature  for  the  various  kinds  of  gesture, 
and  suggest  that  the  next  report  might  well  be  devoted  to 
the  full  consideration  of  this  subject.) 

QUALITY,  TIMBRE,  COLOR. 

These  terms  arc  often  used  interchangeably.  The  defini- 
tions submitted  by  your  committee  embody  the  most  gen- 
erally accepted  distinctions. 

TIMBER— TIMBRE. 

The  characteristic  or  distinctive  tone  of  the  voice,  as 
bright,  clear,  sombre ;  the  quaHty  of  the  voice. 

QUALITY. 

SIM^CIFICALLY:  Any  distinctive  tone  or  timbre  of 
the  voice  referable  to  a  particular  shaping  or  action  of  the 
vocal  organs  as  nasal,  guttural,  aspirate. 
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BROADLY:  The  sound  timbre  or  characteristic  tone 
of  the  voice,  as,  a  harsh  or  agreeable  Quality.  In  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  Rush  system,  Quality  is  used  specifically 
to  indicate  certain  peculiarities  of  timbre  arising  from  the 
shape  or  action  of  various  parts  of  the  vocal  mechanism; 
for  instance,  the  Orotund  Quality  is  a  matter  of  shaping  the 
tubes;  the  Aspirate  Quality,  of  the  management  of  the 
breath. 

It  might  be  well  to  confine  the  specific  use  of  Quality  to 
those  modifications  which  arc  structural  or  mechanical, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  the  term  Color  being  re- 
served for  those  subtler  shades  which  result  from  emotional 
changes,  while  Timbre  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense  as  cov- 
ering the  whole  subject. 

The  qualities  of  the  voice,  as  enumerated  by  Rush  and 
others,  Pure,  Aspirate,  Orotund,  Nasal,  Guttural,  Pectoral, 
Falsetto,  Oral,  etc.,  arise  from  mechanical  conditions.  While 
some,  like  the  Guttural  of  rage,  or  the  touch  of  Nasality  in 
scorn  are  the  accompaniments  of  emotional  states,  others, 
like  the  Falsetto  or  the  typical  Nasality  of  the  Yankee,  are 
merely  faults  arising  from  imperfect  or  improper  action  of 
the  vocal  organs ;  while  so-called  Pure  tone  may  be  colored 
with  a  score  of  emotional  shades  and  still  remain  Pure  Tone ; 
that  is,  never  merge  its  distinctive  character  into  the  Oro- 
tund, Aspirate,  or  any  other  so-called  Quality. 

In  this  connection,  attention  -should  be  called  to  many 
other  vocal  peculiarities  quite  as  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition and  definite  nomenclature  as  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  such  are  the  "flat,'*  "broad,"  "closed,"  and  "open" 
tones,  the  characteristic  qualities  of  different  periods  of  life 
and  of  different  degrees  of  culture  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  of  sex,  and  the  predominant  vowel  qualities  noticeable  in 
most  untrained  voices,  as  u  in  gruff  voices,  e  quality  in 
"wiry,"  "screaming"  voices,  etc. 

All  these  should  be  distinguished  from  Tone  Color,  which 
is  that 

Modification  of  the  normal  timbre  or  quality  of  the  voice 
caused  by  emotion. 
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Timbre  is  the  general  term.  Color  notes  the  more  sub- 
tile changes  brought  about  by  such  modifications  in  shape 
or  in  the  texture  of  the  vocal  organs  as  are  caused  by 
mental  or  emotional  states.  Color  in  voice  corresponds  to 
attitude  in  action  and  is  brought  about  by  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

Timbre  and  Quality  are  more  akin  to  Bearing;  that  is, 
they  are  pennanent  characteristic  expressions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.    TOVVNSEXD    SOUTHWICK, 

Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 


\'ici:-Presidext  Perry:  The  report  is  before  you.  Of 
the  time  allotted  by  the  Program  Committee  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes  remain.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Trl'eblo(M):  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged,  or  another  committee  be 
a])pointed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  continue 
to  consider  further  this  matter  of  terminology.  This  does 
not  imply  that  we  acce])t  the  present  report  seriatim.  Tliat 
is  to  be  considered  later.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  form, 
that  we  acce])t  their  report  and  discharge  the  connnittee,  or 
have  anotlicr  committee  appointed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Wheeler  and  stated 
by  the  Chair.     Carried. 

Miss  Zachos:  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  and 
the  imi)ossibility  of  discussing  this  very  vahiable  report,  as 
i!  ouglu  to  be  discussed,  I  move  that  this  report  on  termi- 
nology as  read  be  i)rinted  in  the  coming  official  report  and 
given  to  this  Association,  and  also  to  Werner's  Magazine, 
and  that  the  report  be  laid  over  for  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  profession,  and  to  be  brought  up  for  full  discus- 
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sion  at  the  next  Convention,  a  time  being  assigned  to  it  on 
the  program  at  that  time. 

The  motion  was  seconded  bv  Miss  Wheeler  and  stated 
by  the  Chair,  and,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 


LIFE-STUDY. 
By  Laura  D.  Jacobson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Everv  one  intuitively  makes  life-studies.  If  this  were  not 
true  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  any  appreciation  of 
the  drama,  the  novel,  of  character  painting  or  personation 
from  people  without  technical  training;  for  their  minds 
would  be  unable  to  recognize  or  differentiate  either  type  or 
individual.  The  majority  of  people  do  not  make  specific 
studies  of  expressional  life  from  an  artistic  or  any  other 
point  of  view.  Yet  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  almost  every 
one  enjoys  to  some  extent  those  arts  that  present  them. 
This  is  so  because  instinct  and  experience  lead  men  to  un- 
consciously analyze  and  classify  the  life  they  see,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gleaned,  serving  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
and  judgment,  admits  them  to  a  more  or  less  valuable,  esti- 
mate of  its  artistic  presentation. 

Hut  the  knowledge  that  comes  to  the  untrained  observer 
is  usually  extremely  vague.  It  may  .<^erve  for  the  appre- 
hension of  general  differences,  but  not  of  those  subtle  varia- 
tions that  characterize  each  human  being  and  make  him  dis- 
tinct from  his  fellow.  Present  to  the  average  person,  who 
has  not  made  a  study  of  individualized  expression,  the  out- 
lines of  a  situation  in  which  people  of  dissimilar  tempera- 
ments arc  affected  by  the  same  dominant  emotion.  Ask 
him  to  designate  the  differences  that  would  mark  the  action 
and  utterance  of  each.  You  will  find  his  response  groping 
and  ineffectual.  Such  knowledge  as  he  possesses  is  re- 
.stricted  in  its  usefulness.  While  it  may  be  sufficient  to  help 
him  to  a  limited  api)reciati()n  of  art,  it  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  one  who  would  be  a  competent  critic 
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and  is  even  less  satisfactory  in  its  service  to  the  artist.  He 
who  would,  through  any  medium,  present  life  must  know  it 
definitely,  comprehensively  and  deeply  in  its  external  mani- 
festations as  well  as  in  its  psychologic  chang^es.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  genius  may  do  this  without  specific  direction  or 
effort.  But  such  genius  which,  like  the  sun,  defines  all 
things  by  its  mere  existence,  is  too  rare  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  general  law  of  restriction  that  governs  less  ex- 
traordinary natures.  The  intuition  of  genius  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  all  purposes;  but  the  intuition  of  talent  is  not. 
It  needs  the  addition  of  intelligently  directed  and  sympa- 
thetic observation  before  it  can  gather  the  knowledge  im- 
plied in  all  true  art. 

In  art  phraseology,  a  definition  of  life-study  includes 
intelligently  directed  and  sympathetic  observation  of  life, 
together  with  attempts  to  present  such  observation  by  art 
means.  Life-study  is  of  increasing  value  to  the  artist  as  it 
crystallizes  vague  impressions  and  changes  indifference 
into  sympathetic  insight.  The  Elocutionist  is  an  artist  who 
interprets  life  as  portrayed  in  literature  by  means  of  voice 
and  gesture.  Has  life-study,  which  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  training  of  other  artists,  a  value  for  him? 

The  elocutionist  has  to  vivify  the  printed  word.  He  must 
interpret  poetry,  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic.  He  must  pre- 
sent the  numerous  characters  of  a  novel  or  play.  He  nmst 
relate  or  live  the  short  story.  Will  life-study  help  him  to 
do  any  of  these  things? 

The  characters  in  most  epic  poetry  are  types  rather  than 
individuals.  Their  proportions  are  heroic.  They  are 
drawn  with  those  sweeping  lines  of  truth,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  part  of  our  heredity.  They  arc  mainly  appre- 
hended by  an  exercise  of  the  intellect  and  imagination, 
and  their  interpretation  may  be  successfully  attempted  by 
students  of  poetic  temperament  though  possessing  little 
knowledge  of  real  life. 

The  purely  lyric  strain  is  the  most  intimate  of  all  the 
poet's  utterances.  Difficulty  in  its  interpretation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  demands  of  the  reader  a  most  delicate 
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appreciation  of  moods  as  varied  as  the  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  humanity;  such  appreciation  a3  only  sensitively 
responsive  natures  can  give.  But  it  asks  for  no  hint  of 
characterization.  Like  a  sigh  or  a  song  lyric  poetry  inti- 
mately reveals  a  heart  though  the  bearer  of  it  may  remain 
unseen.  It  is  the  song  of  a  soul.  Because  of  this  it  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  imagination  for  its 
successful  interpretation.  By  that  statement  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  technical  training  is  not  necessary.  It  is  im- 
portant. I  simply  assert  that  lyrics  may  be  exquisitely 
rendered  by  people  who  have  given  little  or  no  conscious 
thought  to  life-study. 

When  lyric  poetry  takes  the  form  of  those  ballads  in 
which  character  must  be  at  least  suggested,  the  reader 
comes  upon  the  problem  of  personation.  Here  he  needs 
guidance  beyond  what  can  be  derived  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. He  has  to  suggest  or  represent  a  being  other 
than  himself  and  different  from  all  persons  else.  When 
this  suggestion  or  representation  is  necessary,  the  reader 
enters  into  the  realm  of  the  dramatic.  Dramatic  poetry, 
poetical  drama,  the  play  which  is  not  poetry,  readings  from 
novels  and  the  interpretation  of  the  character  story,  all 
demand  this  hint  or  assumption  of  characteristics  not  per- 
sonal to  the  reader.  It  is  in  these  fields  that  the  systematic 
pursuit  of  life-study  is  of  great  assistance.  Why  this  is 
true  will  manifest  itself  in  the  following  analysis: 

Life-study  may  be  divided,  for  temporary  convenience, 
into  two  classes.  These  are  the  superficial  and  psychologic. 
When  a  student  observes  individual  characteristics  of  voice 
and  body,  reproduces  them  mechanically  and  fails  to  trace 
their  cause  or  general  relationship,  he  is  studying  life  in 
the  most  superficial  sense.  As  his  purpose  is  shallow,  so 
will  his  achievement  be  upon  a  low  plane,  and  if  he  persists 
for  long  in  such  mere  surface  work,  he  runs  great  danger 
of  stultifying  his  power  of  higher  artistic  expression.  For 
this  reason,  superficial  life-study  pure  and  simple  is  to  be 
condemned  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  more  than  a 
mimic.     Surface  work,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  may  be 
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(lone,  awakens  little  more  than  passing  approbation  of  its 
ingenuity. 

But  work  so  entirely  superficial  is  rare  among  intelligent 
students.     Life-studv  leads  the  earnest  seeker  with  irre- 

m 

sistiblc  power  into  an  ever  widening  perception  of  prin- 
ciples. Life-study  tends  more  and  more  to  become 
soul-study.  Delsarte  observed  the  movements  of  the 
thumb.  He  sat  in  the  parks  watching  mothers  and  nurse- 
maids holding  children.  He  looked  at  the  hand  of  the 
sick  as  it  lay  on  the  sheet,  he  noticed  the  hand  of  the  grasp- 
ing man,  the  domineering  man,  of  the  man  who  was  angry, 
and  he  found  himself  marking  psychologic  manifestations. 

The  life-student  is  constantly  referring  back  to  nature. 
In  its  more  comprehensive  definition  life-study  means  for 
the  elocutionist,  recognition  and  classification  of  individual 
characteristics  and  a  sympathetic  study  of  their  causes  that 
will  enable  the  student  to  reproduce  these  characteristics 
by  the  combined  means  of  imitation  and  a  vivid,  generous 
imagination. 

Let  us  see  what  specific  benefits  systematic  life-study  in 
this  sense  has  to  ofifer  the  elocutionist  working  along  the 
lines  of  dramatic  suggestion  or  personation. 

Life-study  at  once  awakens  the  student  from  an  un- 
thinking  acceptance  of  conventional  standards.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  how  Delsarte  went  from  professor 
to  i^rofessor  of  elocution  to  learn  how  to  properly  deliver 
lines  expressing  surprise  and  joy  upon  the  unexpected 
advent  of  a  friend.  The  suggestions  of  the  most  noted 
elocutionists  in  Paris  failed  to  satisfy  him.  While  he  was 
still  perplexed,  he  chanced  one  day  to  meet  a  dear  friend 
whom  he  had  not  had  the  least  idea  of  seeing.  This  ex- 
perience sup])lied  the  knowledge  he  wished.  He  at  once 
made  a  life-study  of  himself.  The  result  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  teaching  of  the  professors ;  but  it  enabled 
him  to  speak  his  lines  truthfully  and  convincingly.  It  is 
said  that  when  Minnie  Hauk  sang  Carmen,  she  gave  her 
heroine  the  pretty,  mincing  accent  and  manner  of  an 
ICnglish  speaking  coquette.     Life-studies  of  original  Car- 
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mens  have  to-day  swept  such  an  untruthful  characteriza- 
tion into  the  realm  of  the  unacceptable.  No  one  reading 
those  lines  now  would  venture  such  an  interpretation. 

The  conscientious  reader  is  constantly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  analyzing  and  presenting  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  character.  To  do  this  he  must  needs  be  a  keen 
observer.  No  exercise  enhances  the  power  of  observation 
more  quickly  than  life-study.  Students  w-ho  cannot  at  first 
recognize  important  differences  of  character  and  expres- 
sion and  whose  work  is  consequently  monotonous,  soon 
learn  to  note  and  carry  into  their  readings  quite  delicate 
distinctions.  I  have  made  experiments  by  giving  three  or 
four  of  the  simple  poems  of  childhood,  now  so  popular,  to 
pupils  to  read.  Almost  invariably  the  lines  of  each  poem, 
though  different  in  character,  would  be  delivered  in  much 
the  same  way ;  the  result  of  hazy  conceptions  vaguely  re- 
called. I  have  then  set  these  pupils  to  making  life-studies 
of  children  in  their  families.  Each  student  soon  gathered 
a  number  of  distinct  traits  that  marked  the  child  under 
her  observation.  Habits  of  thinking,  moods  and  emotional 
characteristics,  as  well  as  peculiarities  of  phraseology,  pro- 
nunciation, voice  and  gesture  were  noted.  When  I  again 
gave  these  pupils  child  poems  to  read,  I  found  them  able 
to  render  them  in  a  much  more  convincing  manner  than 
had  at  first  been  possible. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  life-study  is  to  abolish  self- 
consciousness,  the  greatest  of  all  bugbears  to  those  who 
must  appear  before  the  public.  To  be  wrapped  in  self  or 
to  be  aware  of  mental  confusion  are  two  great  causes  of 
self-consciousness.  Life-studv  takes  the  student  outside 
of  himself  into  a  world  of  separate  entities  absorbingly 
difficult  to  present.  It  clears  mental  confusion  by  supply- 
ing the  student  with  a  focus  or  point  of  concentration. 

Life-study  not  only  renders  the  student  less  self-con- 
scious, it  helps  to  keep  him  always  mcKlest.  The  over- 
wiielmingly  vast  sphere  of  his  labors  reveals  itself  with 
an  ever-widening  horizon.  He  soon  discovers  that  the 
most  alert  and  intelligent  discrimination,  the  widest  sym- 
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pathy  and  the  most  perfect  control  of  voice  and  body  are 
needed  for  his  work.  He  must  know  his  fellow-men  like 
a  scientist,  feel  with  them  like  a  dramatist,  and  reveal  them 
like  an  artist. 

Life-study  supplies  definite  models  which  may  serve  the 
elocutionist  as  similar  models  serve  painters  and  writers. 
Those  wonderful  figures  of  Meissonier  and  Fortuny  are 
no  photographic  copies;  but  their  reality  is  nevertheless 
due  to  living  models.  An  artist  who  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  reality  than  the  casual  observer,  who  had  not 
trained  his  powers  by  indefatigable  copy  of  numerous 
models,  would  make  a  sad  failure  of  his  work.  Those  vivid 
figures  that  pursue  their  virile  life  in  Kipling's  stories  are 
not  exact  reproductions  of  so  many  lives.  But  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  writer's  brain  is  stored  with  numbers  of 
models  very  like  them  whose  existence  in  its  external  and 
spiritual  unfolding  he  observed  and  fathomed.  In  like 
manner  the  life-studies  of  the  elocutionist  may  furnish 
models  that  guide  the  main  lines  of  his  literary  interpreta- 
tions. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  life-study  will  greatly  help 
an  elocutionist  to  suggest  or  personate  characters  laboring 
under  the  stress  of  emotion  when  those  characters  differ 
radically  from  his  own  personality.  I  know  of  a,  reader, 
who  in  the  midst  of  relief  work  done  for  a  charity  organiza- 
tion, gathered  a  number  of  stories  of  sorrow  that  were 
quite  new  to  her  experience  and  yet  pathetically  con- 
vincing. 

Life-study  to  yield  its  greatest  value  must  employ  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head.  If  a  deep  and  generous  sym- 
pathy is  not  ever  present,  the  soul  of  the  model  will  escape 
comprehension.  Cold  intellect  achieves  but  cold  results, 
correct  in  a  sense,  but  unsatisfying.  Life-study  rightly 
pursued  reveals  those  mystic  qualities  in  the  model  that 
render  even  the  most  commonplace  subject  poetic.  It 
was  this  earnest  sympathetic  study  of  his  neighbors  that 
enabled  Millet  to  paint  those  wonderful  canvasses  on  which 
the  poetry  of  common  life  is  so  lovingly  revealed.    It  is  this 
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kind  of  affectionate  and  careful  study  that  has  made  the 
interpretations  of  some  of  our  readers  of  Scotch  character 
so  tenderly  and  humorously  true. 

Because  systematic  life-study  stimulates  the  power  of 
observation;  because  it  demands  an  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, imagination  and  sympathies,  and  especially  in  con- 
sideration of  its  direct  benefits  to  the  reader,  it  ought  to  be 
given  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school  of  elocution. 

If  this  is  true,  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  con-  . 
ducting  such  study  becomes  paramount.  As  a  systematic 
course,  life-work  among  the  elocutionists  is  comparatively 
new,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
details  of  method.  The  main  dangers  to  be  avoided  have 
already  been  indicated.  What  follows  is  merely  suggestive 
of  the  order  of  study. 

In  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  schools  in  the  United  States, 
where  life-study  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  a  most  sat- 
isfactory part  of  the  curriculum,  the  pupils  undertake  it 
immediately  upon  their  admission  to  the  school.  But  this 
fact  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  instructors  of  novices, 
as  pupils  entering  such  a  school  are  supposed  to  have 
already  acquired  some  elocutionary  proficiency. 

To  labor  satisfactorily  in  this  field,  the  student  must 
possess  at  least  fair  control  of  voice  and  body.  He  must 
be  in  some  degree  yielding  to  his  will  and  responsive  to 
the  spur  of  his  imagination.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  he 
should  undergo  preliminary  training.  This  training  should 
consist  of  such  technical  exercises  as  tend  to  make  voice 
and  body  responsive.  It  should  include  work  in  panto- 
mime and  such  studies  in  literary  interpretations  as  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  Just  how  far  such  development 
ought  to  proceed  before  life-study  is  entered  upon  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  the  student  essays  impersonation. 
By  this  means  he  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  weak  or  vague 
drawing,  and  untruthful  coloring,  and  he  will  scorn  to  be 
a  blind  follower  of  tradition,  or  a  slavish  imitator  of  any 
teacher  however  good. 
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At  the  very  first  life-study  should  consist  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  representation  of  the  mechanical  movements 
of  others.  The  student  might  undertake  such  exercises  as 
the  analysis  and  reproduction  of  different  walks,  or  of  the 
use  of  the  hand,  trunk  and  facial  expression ;  at  the  same 
time  he  should  study  the  qualities  of  voice,  peculiarities 
of  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  rate  of  speech,  use  of 
the  pause,  and  the  individual  melody  that  marks  the  un- 
impassioned  utterance  of  others.  I  do*  not  think  it  well 
to  dwell  on  this  technical  side  alone  for  any  length  of  time 
for  reasons  already  elucidated.  After  a  short,  initiatory 
course,  progress  in  this  direction  may  be  made  uninter- 
ruptedly, while  individual  expression  of  emotion  and  its 
philosophy  are  being  considered.  The  first  Hfe-studies  of 
emotion  should  have  for  models  people  with  whom  the 
student  is  familiar  and  whose  emotions  he  can  readilv  com- 
prehend.  During  the  time  of  his  study  and  presentation 
there  must  exist  an  imaginative  sympathy  between  himself 
and  his  model.  This  necessitv  will  at  first  restrict  the 
range  of  his  subjects  considerably.  But  if  he  is  earnest 
in  his  work  and  pursues  it  rightly,  in  wise  conjunction  with 
his  other  studies,  he  will  soon  find  his  imagination  ex- 
panding, his  knowledge  deepening,  his  sympathies  widen- 
ing, his  powers  of  interpreting  life,  as  the  great  masters 
have  presented  it,  increasing;  and  he  will  steadily  progress 
toward  the  ideal  where  the  periphery  of  his  circle  becomes 
large  enough  to  include  humanity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  think  every  moment  for  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  should  be  utiHzed.  It  is  important  not  only 
to  study  models,  as  indicated  in  the  paper,  but  also  to  find 
a  model  within  ourselves.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  feature. 
When  we  have  finished  a  recitation,  supposing  we  have 
given  an  interpretation,  let  us  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  sit  down  and  study  and  consider  our  conditions  at  the 
time  of  that  delivery.  I  cannot  feel  that  that  w^ill  make  us 
self-conscious.    In  fact  I  am  here  to  testify  that  it  will  not ; 
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that  however  self-conscious,  if  you  will  only  honestly  sit 
down  and  make  an  earnest  study  of  the  life  within  you, 
and  how  it  was  affected  at  the  moment  of  expression,  it 
will  aid  in  the  portraygil  of  the  ideal  in  the  mind.  Such 
study  will  not  only  help  us  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject 
being  interpreted,  but  it  will  also  give  to  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  technique  used,  which  is  just  as  important  as  to 
know  what  we  intended  to  do,  for  many  of  us  intended  to 
do  well,  but  we  failed.  We  all  intend  to  do  well,  I  believe, 
but  we  fail  to  carry  out  our  ideal.  There  are  times  when 
something  comes  over  us  to  prevent  our  realizing  the 
original  conception.  Now  after  an  interpretation  it  is  well 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  consider  our  condition,  and  con- 
sider the  technique  as  we  understood  it,  and  perhaps  get 
some  one  who  heard  us  to  kindly  tell  us  if  we  had  exactly 
the  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  the  true  position 
of  the  artist,  and  that  is  the  receiving  as  well  as  the  medium, 
the  medium  as  well  as  the  receiving  impulse.  They  both 
must  come  together.  We  must  have  our  ideals,  we  must 
have  our  mediums ;  we  must  carr\'  out  the  thought.  How 
can  we  get  that  experience  unless  we  sit  down  and  con- 
sider our  own  emotions  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Riley  :  I  want  to  express  my  gratification  with 
the  matter  of  this  paper,  and  my  pride  in  its  scholarly 
form.  It  is  a  specimen  of  beautiful  English,  and  I  want 
to  agree  with  it  bodily,  and  to  say  that  for  three  years,  in 
my  own  imperfect  manner,  without  having  had  any  as- 
sistance w'hatever,  I  have  been  teaching  **life-study"  to 
large  classes,  having  taught  this  subject  perhaps  to  two  or 
three  hundred  pupils  in  that  time ;  and  I  can  testify  to  all 
the  benefits  Mrs.  Jacobson  has  claimed,  and  I  can  add  a 
few  which  from  lack  of  time,  probably,  she  omitted.  In 
the  first  place,  nothing  cultivates  more  rapidly,  that  is, 
nothing  in  the  art-world  cultivates  more  rapidly,  sympathy 
with  human  nature.  [Applause.]  I  have  had  students 
tell  me  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  through  their  attempts 
to  represent  life  which  was  not  so  perfect  as  their  own 
their  hearts  had   been   softened   so  thoroughly  that  they 
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never  would  g^ow  hard  again.  It  makes  for  character 
building  in  many  ways,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  now 
to  specify.  It  develops  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  noth- 
ing so  frees  the  self-conscious  pupil  and  brings  abandon 
as  this  study.  It  gives  courage.  From  a  misapprehension 
many  students  are  led  to  think  that  impersonation  is  very, 
very  difficult,  whereas  it  is  very,  very  easy,  if  you  will  only 
approach  it  rightly ;  and  because  they  think  it  is  so  difficult 
the  timid  pupil  is  greatly,  encouraged  when  he  finds  he 
can  impersonate,  and  so  he  grows  courageous  at  once.  It 
is  a  great  assistance  to  the  physical  culture  teacher.  Tak- 
ing all  the  attitudes  of  persons  who  differ  widely  from  the 
imitator  is  a  great  help  in  freeing  the  body.  I  went  into 
this  work  with  fear  and  trembling;  I  feared  it  would  bring 
a  superfluity  of  impersonation  in  our  students'  work,  afraid 
that  it  would  introduce  impersonation  where  it  should  be 
kept  back,  impersonation  being  such  a  high  light  in  our 
work.  It  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  It  reduces  the 
danger  of  the  student's  falling  into  untrue  personation  and 
of  introducing  personation  where  it  would  be  out  of  keeping 
and  would  thus  be  offensive.  I  differ  from  Mrs.  Jacobson 
only  in  one  point;  I  possibly  may  have  misunderstood  her, 
perhaps  we  don't  differ  there.  That  point  is  this :  I  introduce 
this  work  to  my  classes,  giving  it  to  our  entering  students 
the  first  week  of  school :  but  I  use  the  characters  which  thev 
can  best  present,  the  characters  they  have  lived  with  and 
known  all  their  lives.  I  would  not  introduce  the  studv  of 
new  characters  until  later.  I  think  Mrs.  Jacobson  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  novice  attempts  to  represent  a 
character  which  she  has  known  for  years,  there  will 
be  no  danger;  for  as  sure  as  I  stand  upon  this  plat- 
form, every  normal  human  being  can  personate  every  char- 
acter which  he  can  image  truly. 

Miss  Schuster:  I  wish  to  express  personally  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  derived  from  Mrs.  Jacobson's  paper.  It  seems 
to  me  she  has  solved  a  problem  that  was  a  perplexing  one 
for  a  number  of  years  to  me.  Its  solution,  through  life- 
study,  finally  secured  for  me  most  desirable  results.     Mrs. 
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Jacobson  has  beautifully  summed  up  this  solution.  One 
point  she  made  was,  that  life-study  awakens  the  student 
from  an  unthinking  acceptance  of  conventional  forms.  If 
this  can  be  achieved  I  think  we  shall  secure  an  intelligent 
delineation  of  character  where  now  too  often  we  have  blind 
imitation;  and  the  work  of  the  students  under  our  direc- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  can  thus  be  made  what  we  would  all 
desire. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck  :  I  was  certainly  greatly  pleased  with 
the  paper  and  agree  with  it  in  every  phase.  We  are  all 
after  truth.  We  all  want  to  get  those  principles  and  those 
methods  of  teaching  that  will  help  us  most  to  reveal  the 
truth.  That  art  is  greatest  which  reveals  the  most  to  us. 
I  will  cite  a  striking  example  of  one  who  derived  the 
greatest  benefits  from  life  study — one  not  in  our  line  ex- 
actly— I  speak  of  Eugene  Field.  No  poet  has  been  able  to 
portray  child  life  as  has  Eugene  Field.  We  all  know  that 
he  made  a  constant  study  of  children  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  If  you  saw  a  group  of  boys  around  the  boulevard  in 
the  city  where  Eugene  Field  lived,  you  would  be  very  apt 
to  find  him  in  the  very  center  of  them,  telling  them  a  story. 
And  what  is  the  result  as  shown  in  his  poetry?  He  does 
not  portray  in  it  the  "goody-goody  boy  with  curly  hair 
and  pleasant  eye,  who  always  told  the  truth,  and  never, 
never  told  a  lie/'  but  he  paints  the  boy  as  he  is,  the  boy 
who  climbs  upon  the  rockingchair  to  steal  jam  out  of  the 
cupboard  when  his  mother  is  not  looking.  That  is  truth, 
and  there  is  no  poet  that  has  ever  lived  who  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded as  has  Eugene  Field  in  taking  us  by  the  hand  and 
leading  us  back  to  the  playground  of  boyhood's  days, 
bringing  us  into  vital  touch  with  child-life.  It  was  the 
result  of  ''life  study." 

Mrs.  Woodall  :  One  word  in  regard  to  what  Mrs.  Riley 
has  said,  as  to  Mrs.  Jacobson  and  "life-study."  "Life- 
study"  will  take  the  pupil  so  out  of  herself  that  she  will  be 
compelled  to  have  more  sympathy.  I  might  say  that  in 
m.y  study  with  Mrs.  Riley  during  my  first  year  there — I 
wnll  be  personal  if  you  will  pardon  me — I  noticed  particu- 
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larly  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pupils  overcame  their 
self-consciousness  through  that  very  life-study.  In  por- 
traying as  she  presented  it  to  us,  in  studying  the  charac- 
ters of  others,  we  had  no  time  to  think  about  self.  I  have 
seen  pupils  who  a  very  short  time  before  could  not  have 
gotten  up  and  expressed  themselves  at  all,  because  of  self- 
consciousness,  forget  themselves  entirely.  I  could  not  help 
bearing  this  testimony  because  I  feel  it  so  strongly.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Miss  Frost:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  liked  especially  the 
steps  which  Mrs.  Jacobson  suggested  in  the  progress  of 
life-study,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  her  to  tell  us  something 
about  how  she  makes  the  transition  from  the  life-study  to 
that  of  imaginary  characters. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood:  I  want  to  emphasize  one  phase 
of  the  paper  that  appealed  to  me  very  much,  and  that  was 
the  sympathetic  phase.  I  want  to  speak  of  it  from  the 
oratorical  standpoint,  particularly,  because  life  study  was 
what  made  Mr.  Becchcr  a  great  orator.  It  was  his  min- 
gling with  people  that  brought  him  nearer  to  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  His  Saturdays  were  nearly  always 
spent  among  the  people.  He  would  go  around  where  the 
workmen  were  employed  in  building.  He  would  go  into 
the  stores — anywhere,  to  study  humanity.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  on  his  lecture  tours  it  was  a  custom  of  his  to 
ride  on  the  'bus  with  the  driver,  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  another  phase  of  humanity.  So  he  would  talk  with 
the  railroad  employes  wherever  he  went.  That  was  the 
one  feature  that  did  not  mark  Wendell  Phillips  as  a  leader 
of  men.  Although  he  was  a  wonderful  orator,  he  was  so 
much  ahead  of  his  time  that  he  could  not  lead  the  people, 
but  he  could  induce  the  leaders  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  humanity  to  come  up  and  lead  them.  It  was  Wendell 
Phillips  who  stirred  up  Lincoln  and  Sumner,  the  great 
leaders  of  humanity  at  that  time.  It  was  the  study  of  life, 
the  study  of  men,  that  developed  the  sympathetic  side  of 
their  natures. 

Mrs.  Riley:     I  want  to  sav  that  I  was  verv  much  sur- 
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prised  to  learn  that  any  one  was  teaching  life-study;  I 
thought  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  I  think  at  this  conven- 
tion we  have  had  many  such  surprises.  We  have  been 
working  out  by  ourselves  and  discovering  truths  which  we 
had  no  idea  any  one  else  had  discovered ;  and  the  thought 
has  now  come  to  me  that  if  our  friends,  many  of  them 
prominent  in  the  profession,  would  attend  these  conven- 
tions and  listen  closely,  it  might  be  more  difficult  for  them 
to  say  that  they  have  **led  every  advance,"  etc.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Mrs.  Jacobson  illustrate 
her  work  in  Hfe-study. 

Mrs.  Jacobson:  I  will  give  you  two  little  life-studies 
in  order  to  illustrate  my  subject.  I  want  you  to  realize 
that  these  life-studies  are  not  intended  for  recitation.  I 
didn't  study  them  for  recitation.  I  simply  studied  them 
to  serve  as  models  in  case  I  should  ever  need  them,  to  help 
me  in  some  interpretation.  The  first  study,  I  may  say, 
was  made  while  I  was  sitting  in  a  room  where  charity  was 
being  doled  out  to  some  poor  Russian  Jews.  I  didn't  make 
this  study  for  dialect.  Of  course  I  carry  the  dialect  into 
the  study,  because  I  couldn't  give  it  ex€ictly  as  it  was  if  I 
didn't,  but  I  didn't  make  the  study  for  dialect  principles. 
It  was  made  because  my  sympathies  went  out  heartily  to 
those  people  who  were  so  utterly  miserable,  so  utterly 
•despairing  that  they  didn't  even  know  their  own  condi- 
tion ;  they  did  not  know  enough  to  rebel  against  it ;  and 
this  utterly  despairing  and  downhearted  mood,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  illustrated  by  this  woman  most  typically.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  give  it  for  you.  I  will  not  give  you  all 
of  the  dialogue  as  it  occurred,  I  only  want  to  give  you  the 
spirit  of  the  woman. 

[Then  followed  a  monologue,  the  replies  of  the  poor 
woman  being  given  to  questions  which  were  to  be  as- 
sumed. A  statement  here  of  the  mere  words  of  the  char- 
acterization would  not  convey  the  faintest  conception  of 
the  rendition.  The  characterization  affected  all,  and 
elicited  deserved  applause.] 
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Mrs.  Jacobson  :  That  was  only  one  little  study  of  one 
sort  of  sorrow.  I  had  made  studies  of  many  different  kinds 
of  sorrow  which  are  much  more  dramatic,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  kind  was  so  utterly  heartrending  as  that.  [The 
illustration  now  given  was  a  most  decided  contrast  to  the 
one  previously  given.  Its  truthfulness  to  child  life  was 
appreciated  very  highly,  and  the  hearers  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  further  favored.  As  in  the  previous  case,  while 
the  words  could  be  reproduced,  4hey  would  be  dead  and 
lifeless  without  the  intonations  and  expressions  given  by 
Mrs.  Jacobson.] 

Mrs.  Ransom  :  I  want  to  say  that  we  appreciate  this 
accommodating  spirit  very  much  indeed. 

President  Soper:  I  want  to  remind  you  once  more  in 
respect  to  what  Mr.  Trueblood  told  you  about  the  Annual 
Reports  of  this  Association.  There  are  already  eight  of 
these  reports,  and  I  think  if  you  will  look  them  through 
once,  you  will  say  that  within  the  same  number  of  pages 
you  could  not  get  the  fruits  of  so  much  labor,  so  much 
that  is  worth  careful  reading  and  study  and  that  bears 
directly  upon  our  profession.  I  don't  think  that  any  library 
of  an  elocutionist,  or  teacher  or  reader  is  complete  without 
a  full  set  of  these  reports.  Mr.  Trueblood  will  take  your 
orders  here  before  you  go  home  and  have  them  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Perry:  Miss  Frost  asked  a  question  which  has 
not  been  answered.  I  don't  think  that  this  discussion  was 
to  be  confined  to  three-minute  speeches. 

Miss  Frost:  My  question  was,  how  Mrs.  Jacobson 
would  make  this  transition  from  life-study  to  that  of  imag- 
inative characters.  I  have  myself  used  this  life-study  very 
often,  and  it  has  been  a  question  with  me  whether  one 
should  have  in  mind  some  impersonation,  some  life-study 
which  she  has  made,  or  whether  she  should  get  sugges- 
tions from  the  above  studies,  or  just  how  that  transition 
should  be  made. 

President  Soper:  Mrs.  Jacobson  still  has  three  min- 
utes.    I  spoke  of  the  other  matter  while  1  thought  of  it. 
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Mrs.  Jacobson  will  answer  this  question,  and  any  other 
question  that  you  may  like  to  ask. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  You  promise  a  good  deal  for  me  when 
you  say  I  will  answer  every  question  which  can  be  asked. 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  so.  In  my  work, 
Miss  Frost,  I  find  that  characters  in  literature,  if  they  are 
worth  interpreting  at  all,  if  they  really  are  characters  in 
literature,  are  simply  a  reflex  of  life  itself.  [Applause.] 
But  I  think  the  point  that  you  wish  answered  is,  suppose 
I  were  studying  a  child  p)oem,  would  I  take  this  boy  ex- 
actly as  I  have  given  it  this  morning,  and  put  him  in  that 
child  poem?  I  might  not.  The  chances  are  I  would  not 
take  this  boy  in  his  entirety,  because  no  two  boys  are  alike, 
no  two  human  beings  are  alike ;  yet  they  are  alike  in  many 
respects.  I  would  study  my  selection  and  say,  "How  far 
does  the  boy  in  this  selection  resemble  this  particular  boy? 
In  how  far  does  he  resemble  some  other  particular  boy 
whoni  I  may  have  studied  ?  and  so  I  would  go  into  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  my  models  whom  I  had  found  before, 
and  try  to  draw  on  my  imagination  as  much  as  I  could  to 
assist.  Imagination  must  be  always  in  play.  We  are  not 
cameras  to  photograph  anything.  I  was  a  camera  this 
morning,  but  I  am  not  always  a  camera.  Have  I  answered 
the  point  made  by  Miss  Frost? 

Miss  Frost:     Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  I  want  to  say  this,  too ;  that  I  am  very 
much  delighted.  Like  Mrs.  Riley,  I  thought  there  were 
very  few  teachers  who  systematically  taught  life-study, 
and  I  expected  that  this  paper  would  be  just  torn  to  pieces ; 
and  I  am  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be  to  find  that  there  are 
other  people  that  agree  with  me,  because  while  I  am  fairly 
confident  about  my  judgment,  I  like  to  have  it  corroborated 
by  other  people  whose  judgment  I  value.     [Applause.] 

President  Soper  :  We  have  a  little  time  yet.  We  have 
never  yet  heard  from  a  representative  of  Arkansas  and 
have  not  had  many  in  our  conventions.  We  have  with  us 
a  lady  from  Little  Rock,  Miss  Bond,  from  whom  we  have 
not  heard  during  the  convention. 
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Miss  Bond:  This  is  an  honor  I  did  not  seek,  of  talking 
in  this  convention  at  this  time.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
attended  the  convention,  but  I  hope  to  attend  many  more, 
and  perhaps  later  on  I  will  be  able  to  think  better  when 
on  my  feet,  that  is  I  will  be  able  to  express  myself  better. 
I  will  sav  this,  however,  that  down  in  Arkansas  there  is  a 
great  field  for  elocutionists  and  people  interested  in  this 
art.  It  remains  for  some  of  the  best  people,  eminent  men 
and  women,  to  come  down  there  and  promote  the  cause. 
They  will  find  much  enthusiasm  and  much  interest  in  it. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  Mme.  Ida  Serven  did  not 
appear  on  the  Monday  evening  program,  the  Literary 
Committee,  therefore,  arranged  to  have  her  read  before  the 
full  Convention  Friday  morning. 

M.MK.  Ida  Skkvkn,  of  Chicago. 

Scenes  from   I'aola  and  Franccsca. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recital  by  Mme.  Serven,  the 
convention  went  into  the  election  of  officers,  reports  of 
Committees,  etc.,  and  other  business  matters,  for  report  of 
which  see  minutes  of  business  transactions. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


FRIDAY    EVRNING. 


UFCITALS. 

Hall  in  Lixdkll  Hotel. 

8:00  r.  M. 

Presidkxt  H.  M.  Soper.  Presiding. 

1.  Marion   Craii;  Wentworth,  Chicago.   111. 

"THE  SUNKEN  BELL:'        ....        Hauptmax 

2.  Edward  P.   Perry.  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

(a)     "CLOVERr        ....        J.  Whitcomb  Riley 
(/;)     "THOUGHTS  PER  THE  DISCOURAGED 

PARMER/'  ...         J.  Whitcomb  Riley 
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(c)     "OUT  TO  OLD  AUNT  MARY'S r    J.  Whitcomb  Riley 
id)    "THE  FOLKS  IS  GONE/'       .        J.  Whitcomb  RAey 

(e)  "BUSINESS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI/' 

Irwin   Russell 

(f)  "THE  CHRISTENING  OF  SONNY," 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

(g)  "GOOD-BYE,  GOD  BLESS  YOU,"     •       Eugene  Field 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 


SECTION  I— METHODS  OF  TEACHING 


MISS  MARY  A.  BLOOD.  Chairman. 


HALL  IN  LINDELL  HOTEL. 


Tuesday,  June  26,  1900 — 9:00  tu  10:00  a.  m. 


Subject — Criticism  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Teacher.  Recita- 
tion (as  a  basis  for  criticism),  by  Miss  Adda  B.  Young,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Miss  Marv  A.  Blood:  Fellow  teachers  of  the  art  of  expression,  in 
opening  the  work  of  the  teachers'  section  this  morning,  we  invite  you 
to  the  study  of  methods  of  criticism,  a  study  based  upon  criticism  of 
actual  work  to  be  presented  before  you  at  this  time.  This  study 
was  very  successfully  introduced  at  Chautauqua  last  year  by  Miss 
Cora  M.  Wheeler,  of  Utica.  New  York,  and  the  committee  felt  that 
we  could  in  no  way  spend  more  wisely  a  portion  of  the  valuable 
time  of  this  session  than  by  continuing  the  good  work  which  Miss 
Wheeler   began. 

The  recitation  will  be  i)resented  to  you,  and  at  its  close  you  are 
invited  to  criticise — of  course  both  adversely  and  favorably — the 
work  done:  and  by  the  critici>m  to  illustrate  your  own  methods 
and  the  principles  upon  which  you  rely  in  your  methods  of  criti- 
cism. It  i>  another  illustration  of  the  hospitality  of  St.  Louis  that 
the  yming  lady  who  recites  for  you  is  one  of  St.  Louis'  daughters, 
and  lia^  received  all  her  instruction  in  St.  Louis.  I  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  assemblage  when  I  say  that  we  all  heartily 
thank  Mis>  Yoimg  for  thus  kindly  coming  to  our  assistance,  and 
rendering  us  such  valuable  aid. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Miss  Adda  B.  Young,  of  St.  Louis. 
Miss  Young  requests  me  to  announce  the  selection  which  she  will 
give  as  extracts  from  a  story  entitled,  "A  Woman  Speaks."  by 
Theodosia  Pickering. 
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The  recitation  was  then  given  by  Miss  Young. 

Miss  Blood:  Miss  Young  has  kindly  given  us  this  selection  as 
actual  work  to  be  criticised.  Now  may  we  ask  that  you  take  two 
minutes  to  think  and  formulate  what  she  has  done,  and  then  I  will 

ask  for  volunteers  to  criticise. 

******* 

Miss  Blood:  Now  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  criticisms  from  any 
one  present.  This  is  the  work  that  has  been  presented  in  your 
class  room,  and  you  are  to  make  suggestions  and  commendations 
for  this  young  woman. 


DISCUSSION. 

T.  C.  Trueblood  :  I  want  first  to  compliment  the  young  lady  upon 
her  vocal  work,  her  general  presence  on  the  platform,  and  her 
action.  But  there  are  a  few  points  that  I  think  we  ought  to  criti- 
cise. In  several  places  her  phrasing,  the  grouping  of  ideas,  was  at 
fault.  There  was  a  hurrying  of  the  ideas  together,  without  properly 
grouping  the  words  that  relate  to  the  same  idea.  To  illustrate,  I 
don't  know  whether  from  your  reading  you  meant  that  this  girl 
danced  and  laughed  in  the  moonlight,  or  whether  you  meant  that  she 
danced  in  the  moonlight  and  laughed  in  the  moonlight  also.  It 
seems  to  me  from  the  context  that  she  did  both  of  those  things  in 
the  moonlight;  you  should  have  had  a  slight  pause  after  *'laugh,"  to 
indicate  that.  Another  instance  was  the  running  together  of  the 
words  "nurse  out  of  the  room."  There  should  be  a  slight  pause  after 
"nurse,"  where  a  new  phrase  begins.  There  were  two  or  three 
other  instances  of  that  kind,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  that 
the  phrasing  was  at  fault.  I  would  also  criticise  the  pathetic  parts; 
they  contained  notes  of  song  which  made  it  sound  a  little  like 
preaching.  (Illustrating.)  It  is  a  combination  of  speech  and  song 
that  is  not  clearly  either.  In  some  instances  there  was  a  rising  note 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence  which  didn't  allow  it  to  close,  and 
this  note  with  song  attached  to  the  first  part  made  it  "preachy." 

I  want  to  say  again,  that  I  enjoyed  the  recitation  very  much;  it 
appealed  to  me :    and  that  is  the  very  first  thing  in  all  recitations. 

Mr.  Dillenheck:  I  want  to  commend  Miss  Young's  work  in  this 
respect,  that  it  seems  to  me  she  comes  to  us  this  morning  with  a 
very  clear,  distinct  conception  of  her  own  of  the  selection  she  has 
presented  to  us.  She  seems  to  have  a  very  definite  conception  of 
what  she  wants  to  do.  Her  voice  is  very  clear  and  her  enunciation 
is  very  good ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  variety, 
that  she  didn't  make  her  transitions  marked  enough,  as  she  drifted 
from  one  phaj?c  of  thought  into  another — a  little  monotonous.  I 
believe  that  would  be  a  very  good  criticism,  a  very  just  one.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood  covered  this  criticism,  however,  that  at  times  there 
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seemed  to  be  a  recurrence  of  the  same  melody  towards  the  end  of 
her  lines,  the  same  inflection  toward  the  close. 

Miss  Zachos:  Speaking  on  the  same  line  with  Professor  Dillen- 
beck,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  was  a  lack  of  emotional  color, 
I  should  call  it.  The  author  never  says  all  that  he  wants  to  say, 
it  is  impossible ;  that  is  left  for  the  reader  to  reproduce  by  tone  and 
all  the  elements  of  expression.  There  was  a  lack  of  that  thinking 
which  comes  between  thoughts  in  the  speaker,  and  which  is  sug- 
gested by  certain  uses  of  the  pause;  because  in  those  pauses  the 
transitions  of  feeling  that  are  coming  to  her,  as  shown  in  this  selec- 
tion, are  made  known  to  us  by  the  reader.  In  too  sudden  changes 
we  fail  to  get  from  one  thought  to  the  other.  The  speaker  did  not 
give  herself  time  for  those  thoughts  that  come  in  between,  and  that 
was  the  reason  she  failed  in  making  the  transitions,  I  think.  There 
was  that  hard,  dull,  despairing  tone  at  the  beginning  of  the  recita- 
tion, which  was  good ;  but  that  emotion  under  which  she  is  labor- 
ing is  mingled  with  physical  weakness  and  illness,  and  it  will  always 
color  that  despairing  tone ;  and  if  one  little  phrase  is  in  a  hard  tone, 
the  next  will  change  altogether  and  come  under  another  psychologi- 
cal aspect,  which  would  be  due  to  the  physical  condition.  I  thought 
the  speaker  lacked  in  what  I  would  call  emotional  color. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  thank  the  young  lady  for 
her  services,  except  that  I  do  want  to  repeat  to  her  my  personal 
thanksgiving,  because  there  is  no  service  rendered  before  a  body  of 
this  sort  so  perfectly  vital  as  offering  one's  self  as  a  willing  sacrifice 
to  our  criticism.  The  points  have  been  pretty  well  covered,  I  think. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  I  think  was  the  cause  of  the  monot- 
ony of  the  delivery,  in  the  bad  handling  of  two  or  three  elements  of 
expression.  One  was,  not  only  the  monotony  of  tone,  lack  of  tone 
coloring,  as  we  now  term  it,  but  a  poor  handling  of  the  element  ot 
time.  There  was  an  even  flow ;  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  the 
recitation  was  a  recitation,  something  coming  from  a  book.  The 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  words  was  always  made  by  an  even  expulsion. 
In  describing  the  details  of  her  wedding  journey,  when  she  spoke  of 
the  church,  the  climax  was  not  made — that  is,  of  course,  from  my 
personal  standpoint — the  climax  was  lacking.  Every  detail  was 
recalled  in  the  same  manner,  the  counting  of  the  raindrops,  etc.  I 
didn't  see  any  growing  climax  as  she  neared  the  altar  where  she 
was  to  be  married  to  a  man  she  did  not  love;  and  the  worst  fault 
then,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  was  in  the  drawing  of  the  picture,  so  far  as 
the  direction  of  the  thought  is  concerned.  I  think  I  can  make  my- 
self clear  in  that  regard.  The  eye.  for  instance,  not  only  measures 
the  distance,  but  it  should  keep  clear  to  our  vision  here  on  this  side 
of  the  footlights,  the  directions  and  the  distances,  and  it  is  a  vital 
matter  to  me  to  show  just  when  and  where  the  thought  is  concen- 
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trie  outside  of  yourself,  and  concentric  within.  I  recall  one  gesture 
particularly — "Oh !  fool,  fool !"  The  meaning  there  surely  is  self — 
the  speaker.  There  should  have  been  some  look  in  the  face,  or  some 
move  of  the  hand  to  show  that  she  was  applying  the  epithet  to  her- 
self, whereas  the  hands  being  thrown  down,  "Fool,  fool!"  (illustrat- 
ing) has  no  connection  with  the  thought;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  thought  was  inward.  So  that  all  through  that  something 
was  declaimed  rather  than  endured.  The  look  of  the  eye  was  down- 
ward, and  the  hand  here  (illustrating) — the  hand  was  in  the  wrong 
place,  I  thought. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  agree  with  all  the 
good  things  that  have  been  said  on  this  young  lady's  work, — her  ease, 
her  clearness,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  she  has  entered  into 
the  characterization — I  agree  with  all  of  that.  My  suggestion  to  her, 
if  she  w^ere  my  pupil,  would  be,  to  live  the  experience  over  in  her 
practice  more  frequently.  I  got  the  feeling  that  this  was  a  story 
she  had  told  many,  many  times,  until  she  could  tell  it  without  think- 
ing much  about  it.  Now  I  think  that  fault  is  the  root  of  all  the 
faults  that  have  been  mentioned,  i.  e.,  lack  of  variety,  poor  phrasing, 
bad  emotional  coloring,  lack  of  time,  the  poor  handling  of  various 
elements,  etc.  I  think  they  all  come  from  this  lack  of  present  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  would  be  my  suggestion,  for  Miss  Young;  to  go  over 
these  things  again,  and  re-live  them,  and  she  will  be  obliged  to  take 
time,  she  will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  her  physical  condition,  she  will 
be  obliged,  it  seems  to  me,  to  correct  all  the  faults  we  have  men- 
tioned, if  she  will  do  this  one  thing. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Madam  Chairman,  the  last  speaker  has  done  in 
part  the  thing  that  I  was  about  to  call  for,  and  that  was  a  suggesting 
of  a  remedy  for  the  imperfections  that  have  been  noted.  We  all 
wish  to  commend  the  admirable  reserve  power,  and  the  ease,  and 
the  character  conception.  All  that  we  appreciate  fully,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  occasion  is  admirable.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 
monotony  of  delivery,  which  is  one  point,  I  think,  in  which  we  all 
agree,  may  be  a  habit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  and 
which  would  follow  her  through  a  number  of  selections.  That  I 
couldn't  be  sure  of  without  hearing  her  in  something  else ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  was  the  case,  that  it  was  a  habit  of  tone 
melody;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  think  that  other  means 
would  be  necessary  besides  the  ones  already  suggested.  If  it  were 
simply  in  this  selection,  it  evidently  would  be  a  lack  of  power  to 
enter  into  the  experience;  but  if  it  were  a  habit  of  voice  which  has 
been  induced  through  life  by  various  circumstances,  which  perhaps 
we  could  not  go  back  to,  but  we  know  the  result — if  that  habit  fol- 
lows her  in  everything,  through  all  her  life  and  even  through  her 
talking,  I  should  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  more  severe 
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measures.  In  other  words,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  some 
sort  of  drill  which  would  lift  her  out  of  this  cadence — bits  of  dia- 
logue, bits  of  very  clear  and  decided  expressions  of  emotion  and  of 
thought,  which  would  require  altogether  different  melodies,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  musical  work;  but  it  would  seem  that 
something  would  be  necessary  to  counteract  that  habit. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  Madam  Chairman,  I  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  said,  and  think  that  Miss  Wheeler  covered  the  line  of 
thought  that  I  had.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  congratulate  the 
young  lady,  but  simply  say  this,  that  I  think  possibly  she  ought  to 
try  more  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  her  selection.  One  can  read- 
ily understand  that  here  before  this  body  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible at  a  first  reading  to  become  unconscious,  in  a  sense,  of  the 
audience,  of  the  criticism  which  she  anticipates;  and  of  course  that 
consciousness  will  affect  her  characterization.  But  a  very  good  thing, 
I  think,  is  to  strive  to  live  in  the  selection  just  before  the  time  of  giv- 
ing it,  so  that  one  feels  the  atmosphere  that  should  surround  the 
conception.  This,  with  varied  experiences  in  different  styles  of 
recitation,  as  Miss  Wheeler  has  said,  will,  I  am  sure,  assist  her  out 
of  those  habits. 

Miss  Marsland:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  criticisms  we  are  now 
giving  are  not  altogether  typical  of  the  criticism  each  one  of  us 
would  give  individually.  We  surely  would  not  give  cold-blooded 
criticism ;  that  is,  we  would  give  a  criticism  that  would  at  that 
moment  stimulate  the  pupil  to  put  himself  or  herself  into  the  mood 
of  the  selection.  We  would  give  it  then  and  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cold-blooded  criticism  that  is  given  after  the  selection  is 
entirely  finished  is  not  the  sort  of  criticism  which  we  give  when  we 
are  coaching  a  pupil  alone.  For  instance,  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
journey  to  the  church,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  the  reading  por- 
trayed the  real  distress  that  would  be.  experienced  under  such 
circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reader  lacks  human 
experience,  that  element  that  we  need  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  others  deeply,  and  which  will  come  to  this  young 
lady  when  .she  has  lived  longer.  Wc  all  know  that  our  experience  of 
life  goes  into  all  that  we  say ;  I  don't  see  how  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  who  has  not  yet  known  much  of  the  real  deep  heart 
experience  of  life  can  put  into  the  work  its  full  measure  or  import, 
unless  the  individual  has  a  vivid  imagination.  So  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  endeavor  to  convey  to  this  yoimg  lady  through  our  criticism 
that  she  try  to  feel,  try  to  concentrate  the  mind,  so  that  that  experi- 
ence of  the  story  shall  become  real  to  her.  Now,  I  would  vSay,  how  do 
■you  imagine  a  young  girl  would  feel  who  had  gone  through  such  an 
awful  experience?  It  would  seem  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
teacher  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  that  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  must 
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come  to  the  pupil  to  assist  him  to  enter  into  the  true  conception.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the 
lady's  manner  of  speaking,  as  it  seemed  to  me  she  maintained  a 
unity  of  interpretation;  but  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  suggest 
to  this  lady  in  our  criticism  and  our  comparative  work,  is  that 
something  that  she  will  grow  into  some  day. 

Miss  Blood:  We  have  now  three  minutes  left  which  are  devoted 
to  Miss  Young,  if  she  would  like  to  reply  to  any  of  the  criticisms : 

Miss  Adda  B.  Young:  Somebody  criticised  the  rising  inflection 
at  the  end  of  the  sentences.  I  think  when  I  analyzed  it  I  thought 
that  she  was  so  weakened  physically  that  her  thoughts  trailed  off, 
and  she  leaves  the  thoughts  unfinished;  going  from  one  thought  to 
the  other,  she  sort  of  slides  into  the  next  and  leaves  the  former 
thought  unfinished.  I  don't  know  who  criticised  me  in  that.  I  agree 
with  the  criticism  on  the  phrasing;  I  also  agree  with  the  criticism 
as  to  the  pauses  between  the  thoughts ;  I  agree  with  that.  But  some 
one  criticised  in  regard  to  the  climax  coming  at  the  journey  to  the 
church,  I  don't  think  the  climax  of  the  selection  comes  until  the  pin 
episode.  I  think  when  she  is  living  it  over  again,  that  she  feels  just 
as  she  did  at  the  time;  and  when  she  comes  to  the  church  she  is 
sort  of  dazed — stupefied.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  show  in  the  tone, 
in  the  journey  to  the  church ;  and  as  to  the  gesture  downward,  I 
think  she  is  so  overpowered  by  her  emotion — she  is  living  it  over, 
and  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  there  at  her  feet,  and  she  feels  as 
though  she  had  given  up  everything — I  think  that  gesture  shows  it. 
If  it  goes  in,  that  would  be  suffering  inwardly;  but  it  seems  to  me 
•that  she  is  giving  it  all  up,  and  so  the  gesture  would  go  out;  that 
is  the  way  it  seemed  to  me.     I  think  that  is  all.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  that 
speech.  [Applause.]  That  is  direct,  forcible,  and  the  very  best  sort 
of  oratory. 

Mr.  Perry  :  One  lady  says,  "Live  it !"  I  hope  the  young  lady 
will  never  have  to  'Hive  it.''  but  get  it  through  her  art  with  which 
she  spoke. 

Adjourned  to  9:00  a.  m.  Wednesday,  June  27. 


MISS  MARY  A.  BLOOD,  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  June  27,  1900 — 9:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  a.  m. 


Subject:     The  Teaching  of  Oratory. 


Miss  Blood:  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  this  section  for 
their  hearty  interest  and  co-operation  in  the  exercises  we  had  yes- 
terday.   You  took  hold  so  readily  and  so  earnestly  that  it  made  the 
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exercise  a  success,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you.  This  morning  we  will 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  lesson  in  oratory,  given 
by  one  who  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  art,  but  a  master  in  presenting 
his  principles  to  others.  Let  me  introduce  to  you  Professor  Thomas 
C.  Trueblood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     [Applause.] 

Occupying  the  first  row  of  seats,  facing  the  rostrum,  was  a  class 
of  High  School  graduates,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  a  supposi- 
titious class  in  oratory.  The  members  of  this  class  were  Emily 
Baldwin  Thomas,  Lulu  Armstrong,  Abigail  M.  Gallaher,  Jean  Fay, 
Violet  Adams,  Elsie  Lang,  Cora  Heltzell  and  Ida  Heltzell. 

Professor  Trueblood,  upon  his 'introduction  by  Miss  Blood,  now 
came  forward  and  addressed  the  class. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood:  I  am  asked  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  ora- 
tory this  morning.  I  never  saw  you  before,  but  I  am  going  to 
treat  you  as  though  you  had  had  a  course  in  elocution  before  you 
came  to  the  work  in  oratory.  You  remember  I  told  you — or  who- 
ever taught  you  elocution  should  have  told  you — that  it  is  our  pur- 
pose as  teachers  of  oratory  to  disturb  a  pupil  as  little  as  possible, 
give  him  credit  for  all  that  is  good,  calling  his  attention  to  certain 
faults  which  he  can  remedy  by  practice,  alone  or  with  others.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  cast  people  in  the  same  mould,  to  make  all 
our  pupils  when  we  are  through  with  them  imitators  of  ourselves, 
so  that  you  can  tell  them  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
idea  is  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  the  individual  by  giving  him 
certain  general  principles  that  arc  the  basic  work  of  public  speak- 
ing. For  instance,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for  us,  in  voice 
control,  to  thrust  the  voice  out  of  its  natural  resonance  into  a  deep, 
unnatural  resonance.  The  proper  thing  is.  to  develop  the  voice  in 
both  ways,  up  and  down  ;  not  only  so  that  you  can  use  higher  and 
lower  tones  with  ease,  and  all  of  them  with  clearness,  but  that  you 
can  use  more  volume,  and  that  your  tones  may  be  more  mellow  and 
pleasant.  All  this  should  be  done  by  developing  the  voice  where 
nature  set  in  ordinarily.  Sometimes  it  does  not  set  it  right,  and 
you  have  to  go  to  work  by  a  long  process  of  vocalization  and  place 
it  right;  but  the  voice  may  be  enlarged  without  being  thrust  down 
into  the  throat.  I  have  had  in  my  experience  most  distressing  cases 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  voice  out  when  it  has  once  been 
thrust  down.  It  takes  longer  to  develop  on  natural  lines,  but  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  when  we  get  it. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  elements  of 
elocution  that  we  had  last  year.  You  remember  that  we  studied  the 
elements  of  good  position  on  the  platform.  Let  me  recapitulate.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  answer  the  questions.  I  will  answer  them  for 
you.  In  studying  the  best  statues  and  paintings,  and  the  art  as 
presented  by  the  best  of  our  writers  on  the  subject,  including  Del- 
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sarte  and  Austin,  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  a  good  posi- 
tion for  ordinary  speaking  on  the  platform  where  there  is  nothing 
highly  emotional,  is,  first,  a  position  similar  to  what  I  hold  now, 
where  one  foot  is  well  advanced  and  directed  outward  from  the  heel 
of  the  other;  and  its  counterpart,  where  the  opposite  foot  is  ad- 
vanced.    (Illustrating.) 

A  position  where  the  foot  is  thrust  out  so  (illustrating),  and  let 
rest  on  the  inside,  with  the  hip  thrown  out,  and  this  shoulder  out  to 
balance,  and  the  head  on  the  other  side,  is  ungainly.  God  intended 
that  you  should  grow  straight  up  from  the  earth.  He  put  you  flat- 
footed,  and  expected  you  to  stand  up  that  way.  If  you  do  anything 
vigorously,  you  should  stand  in  a  vigorous  position.  Get  the  cor- 
rect position ;   stand  erect. 

There  is  another  class  of  positions  which  allow  you  to  get  nearer 
to  your  audience.  If  you  want  to  make  a  strong  appeal,  you  throw 
the  body  forward  on  the  front  foot,  and  balance  easily  with  the  foot 
that  is  back.     (Illustrating.) 

This  is  the  counterpart,  with  the  other  foot  forward.  (Illus- 
trating.) 

I  have  given  you  only  two  positions,  each  one  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts.    We  will  call  them  the  first  and  second  positions. 

There  is  a  more  heroic  position,  called  the  first  attitude,  in  which 
the  right  foot,  or  the  left  foot,  it  does  not  matter  which,  is  more 
extended.  It  is  used  in  heroic  work,  strong  apostrophe,  where  you 
need  broader,  larger  and  grander  positions ;  so  you  extend  the  foot 
to  brace  the  body. 

Now,  these  are  the  general  principles  of  oratorical  positions. 
There  are  a  good  many  variations,  but  there  are  only  three  basic 
principles,  which  I  have  given  you. 

Let  us  leave  them,  and  go  to  the  basic  principles  of  gesture  for  the 
orator.  Some  one  said  something  in  the  Convention  yesterday 
about  five  gestures.  If  she  had  said  five  principles  of  gesture,  that 
would  have  been  a  different  thing.  You  may  have  five  thousand 
gestures  in  five  principles ;  and  while  all  gesture  may  be  reduced 
to  seven  principles,  there  are  only  four  principles  that  are  much 
used  in  oratory.  The  others,  the  dramatic  principles,  are  very 
seldom  used.  The  first  is  this  (illustrating),  where  the  hand  is 
open.  We  call  it  the  hand  supine,  or  the  normal  position  of  gesture 
in  ordinary  explanation,  giving,  receiving,  appealing,  supplicating, 
and  the  like.  Nearly  half  the  gestures  used  belong  to  this  principle. 
Now,  opposed  to  that,  is  this — (illustrating) — in  which  you  have  the 
palm  of  the  hand  away  from  the  eye.  This  principle  is  used  in  com- 
manding, suppressing,  rebuking,  blessing. 

.Another  principle  used  by  the  orator  a  great  deal  is  this,  the 
index.     [Illustrating.]     It  is  used  in  specializing,  pointing  out,  enu- 
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merating,  detecting.  You  lay  down  several  propositions  that  you 
want  to  bring  before  your  audience,  with  your  open  supine  hand, 
but  call  attention  to  a  particular  one  with  the  index  finger.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  the  index  [Illustrating  variously).  All  those  are 
used. 

There  is  one  more  of  the  oratorical  principles  of  gesture,  and 
that  is  the  clenched  fist.  This  gesture  is  used  in  driving  in  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  in  mauling  in  an  opinion.  It  is  the  gesture 
used  in  defense ;  it  is  nature's  weapon,  the  only  one  besides  the 
foot.     You  have  now  had  the  four  oratorical  principles  of  gesture. 

1  want  before  calling  on  any  of  you  to  speak,  to  call  attention  to 
two  elements  of  oratory  that  I  think  the  most  important.  They' are 
directness  and  earnestness.  I  mean  by  directness  that  when  you 
have  anything  to  say.  you  say  it  to  your  audience,  and  not  over 
them.  It  is  that  searching  out  tone  which  seeks  the  audience  and 
the  heart.  I  may  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  that  tone  which  is  not 
direct  may  be  compared  to  an  arrow  which  is  shot  up  into  the  air, 
and  comes  down  two  hundred  yards  away ;  and  may  hit,  and  may 
not  hit.  The  direct  tone  may  be  compared  to  the  Mauser  bullet 
which  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  not  over  it.  Now  there  is  direct- 
ness of  tone,  and  directness  of  gesture.  Is  there  any  question,  when 
you  sit  down  at  the  table,  or  in  the  parlor,  about  the  directness  of 
your  tone?  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  say  it  right  into  the 
face  of  the  person,  looking  at  him,  talking  to  him.  Your  tones  are 
direct  and  earnest. 

Now,  as  to  the  action,  gestures  that  arc  meant  for  the  audience 
are  usually  put  between  you  and  the  audience.  If  I  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  lay  down  to  you.  I  do  not  lay  it  down  up  yonder,  or  off 
yonder.  I  lay  it  down  to  you.  I  look  at  you  and  talk  to  you.  and  my 
gestures  are  between  me  and  you.  I  have  seen  students  in  ora- 
torical contests  who  were  so  much  away  from  the  audience  that 
the  audience  got  away  from  them !  They  went  soaring  away,  and 
left  the  audience  and  the  judges.  The  audience  are  the  judges  that 
you  are  seeking:  there  may  be  special  judges;  but  the  audience  are 
the  judges.  Go  after  the  audience,  and  you  go  after  the  judges,  by 
talking  to  them,  and  not  over  them. 

The  clement  of  earnestness  comes  from  two  or  three  things.  It 
comes  from  knowledge  of  the  subject;  it  comes  from  belief  in  the 
cause,  and,  therefore,  belief  in  the  message.  A  student  that  comes 
before  an  audience  with  an  oration  that  has  no  message  in  it  is  one 
who  is  going  to  lose  the  contest,  or  lose  the  audience.  The  way 
to  get  people  interested  in  the  message  that  you  have  to  give  them 
is  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  feeling  of  what  you  are  doing.    If  you  are  writing  an  oration 
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on  expansion,  you  must  know  all  about  expansion,  and  what  you 
want  to  say  about  it,  and  must  believe  in  it. 

You  want  to  believe  in  the  side  that  you  are  presenting.  In  other 
words,  as  I  said  yesterday,  you  want  to  get  behind  the  subject 
and  make  the  audience  believe  as  you  believe. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  in  practice  we  can  get  at  some  of  these  points 
that  I  have  been  giving  you.  I  gave  you  yesterday  some  clippings 
from  one  of  the  latest  and  best  speeches  in  Congress,  that  of  Sena- 
tor Beveridge  of  Indiana,  who  himself  was  once  an  honor  orator 
in  the  Inter-state  Oratorical  Association.  When  you  come  to  speak 
the  words  that  Beveridge  spoke  in  the  Senate,  when  the  older  Sena- 
tors sought  him  as  the  man  that  knew  most  about  the  subject,  and 
who  was  best  fitted  to  speak  on  the  Philippines,  I  wish  that  you  would 
put  what  you  have  to  say  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  audience,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  make  them  believe  what  these  lines  indicate  to 
you.  If  you  believe,  see  that  you  make  others  believe ;  see  if  you 
can  get  directness  and  earnestness,  so  desirable  in  a  public  speaker. 

Let  me  say,  that  the  opportunities  for  women  in  public  speaking 
are  great.  Year  before  last  the  honor  debater  in  Cornell  University 
was  a  woman ;  she  led  the  debating  team  against  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  won  the  debate.  Last  year  the  leader  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  tJniversity  team  against  Oberlin  was  a  wdman.  She 
made  the  best  speech  of  the  evening,  and  won  the  contest  for  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan.  There  are  opportunities  for  women  in  debating 
and   oratory  just  as   well   as   for   men. 

Will  the  lady  to  whom  passage  No.  i,  from  Mr.  Beveridge's 
speech,  was  assigned.  Miss  Jean  Fay,  please  come  forvcard  to  the 
platform,  and  give  it  to  the  audience? 

(Miss  Fay  complied.) 

Now.  will  you  give  that  clause.  "This  question  is  deeper  than 
any  question  of  party  politics,"  right  to  the  audience  a  little  more 
directly?  (The  lady  complied.)  Do  not  make  your  "deeper"  so 
strong  the  next  time;  and  I  would  not  bring  out  the  word  "any," 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  thought  there, — "deeper  than  any 
question  of  constitutional  power."  Now,  address  the  class  again, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen," — to  get  directness.  The  best  way,  I  find, 
to  get  directness  is  to  address  the  class.  Go  ahead.  "Ciod  has  not 
been  preparing  the  English-speaking  and  Teutonic  peoples,"  etc. 
You  are  on  the  right  track ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  ora- 
torical in  that.  It  was  most  of  it  direct.  With  a  little  bit  more 
earnestness  that  would  be  very  impressive  and  effective  as  a  piece  of 
speaking. 

Of  course,  you  have  known  these  words  only  since  yesterday. 
The  words  are  a  little  in  your  way. 

If  I  had  time  enough   I   should  ask  you  to  prepare  your  own 
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speeches  on  the  Philippines.  I  should  ask  each  of  you  to  take  one 
phase  of  the  question  and  write  a  speech  on  it.  But  I  did  not  think 
it  quite  fair  to  ask  you  to  prepare  speeches  on  one  day's  notice.  So 
I  gave  you  something  that  I  thought  you  might  use  along  the  same 
line  as  though  you  had  to  talk  yourselves  on  this  question.  That 
is  the  difference  between  a  lesson  in  oratory  and  a  lesson  in  elocu- 
tion. 

Now,  let  us  hear  the  second  passage.  (The  next  extract  was 
declaimed  by  Miss  Emily  Baldwin  Thomas.)  Speak  it  a  little 
stronger,  and  see  if  you  cannot  impress  those  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  "What  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  flag !"  Do  that  again.  Your 
phrasing  was  not  good  there.  (The  pupil  tried  again.)  Go  back  a 
little,  and  try  that  last  again.  *'It  is  these" — put  in  there,  "Gentle- 
men." "It  is  these,  gentlemen."  By  interpolating  an  address  to  the 
audience  in  that  manner  it  gives  more  directness.  Say,  "It  is  these, 
gentlemen,  which  make  our  flag  a  holy  thing."  Now  try  it.  (The 
pupil  complied.)  Seek  your  audience  more.  (Repeats.)  That  is 
good.  Now  appeal  to  the  audience  here :  "What  son  of  a  soldier  of 
the  flag,"  etc.  Go  ahead.  (Pupil  complies.)  Very  well.  That  is 
on  right  lines,  and  with  practice  would  be  a  good  piece  of  ora- 
torical work.  Strength  of  articulation  and  vocal  power  will  come 
with  practice,  if  you  will  follow  up  the  drills  given  last  year  in  the 
class.     (Applause.) 

Now,  here  is  another  speech.  I  thought  we  would  have  both  sides 
presented,  so  I  brought  you  one  of  William  J.  Bryan's.  This  was 
delivered  before  the  Duckworth  Club  in  Cincinanti,  January,  1899. 
We  will  now  have  some  sentiments  on  the  other  side  of  this  sub- 
ject. Now.  you  are  not  personating  Bryan.  (Laughter.)  Under- 
stand, you  are  giving  out  Bryan's  thought.  You  have  mastered  the 
thought.  Now  impress  your  audience  just  as  much  as  you  can  with 
this  thought;  what  does  Bryan  say? 

Pupil:  "The  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  any  great  question 
must  be  measured  during  the  day  of  deliberation,  and  not  during 
the  hours  of  excitement." 

Mr.  Trueblood:     That  is  not  strong  enough.     When? 

The  Pupil:  "During  the  day  of  deliberation,  and  not  during 
the  hours  of  excitement.  A  good  man  will  sometimes  be  engaged 
in  a  fight ;    but  it  is  not  reasonable — " 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Do  not  emphasize  "man,"  because  man  takes 
in  everybody.  Man  is  understood.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  put 
that  in,  will  you? 

Pupil  :  "A  good  man  will  sometimes  be  engaged  in  a  fight, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  judicial 
opinion  from  him  before  he  has  had  time  to  wash  the  blood  off  his 
face." 
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(The  pupil  was  asked  to  repeat,  and  did  so.) 

Mr.  Trueblood:    To  expect  what  from  him? 

Pupil:  "A  judicial  opinion  from  him  before  he  has  had  time 
to  wash  the  blood  off  his  face." 

Mr.  Trueblood:    To  do  what? 

Pupil:     "To  wash  the  blood  off  his  face." 

Mr.  Trueblood  :     Very  well ;  tell  the  audience  that. 

Pupil:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  much  of  the  animal  in  us  still,  in 
spite  of  our  civilizing  processes." 

Mr.  Trueblood:     In  spite  of  w/ia/.^ 

Pupil:    "In  spite  of  our  civilisifig  processes." 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Very  well.  Go  ahead.  (Pupil  complies.)  Now 
get  that  searching  out  tone  that  you  lack.  You  have  drifted  back 
into  the  other  again.  (Pupil  tries  again.)  Give  it  a  little  bit 
stronger.  (Pupil  repeats.)  Very  good.  Very  good.  You  could 
persuade  an  audience  that  way,  and  you  would  make  a  good  de- 
bater.   Go  ahead.     (Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  hear  the  rest  of  you  to-day. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Blood:  We  have  a  few  moments  for  discussion,  or  for 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Trueblood  concern- 
ing his  methods  of  teaching. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Booth  :  I  was  struck  with  one  principle  in  these 
examples,  namely,  the  reflex  effect  of  posture  upon  that  principle  of 
directness.  I  noticed  that  each  of  those  speakers  who  took  the  sub- 
jective posture,  with  arms  back  of  them  and  the  weight  upon  the  heels, 
Mr.  Trueblood  was  constantly  prodding  that  they  might  get  direct- 
ness of  tone ;  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  in  that  posture  to 
bring  the  voice  into  the  desired  directness  of  tone.  The  last  speaker 
was  the  one  that  retained  that  posture  all  the  time,  the  first  speaker 
almost  all  the  time.  The  second  one  had  the  erect  position  and  the 
arms  at  the  side,  ready  to  come  into  the  forward  motion.  I  think 
we  couldn't  get  a  better  illustration  of  that.  I  know  in  my  own 
practice  in  drilling  speakers  several  years  since,  I  became  so  expert 
in  that,  that  I  could  close  my  eyes  and  tell  what  posture  the  speaker 
was  maintaining  by  the  tone  of  the  voice.  I  could  tell  when  the 
weight  was  upon  both  feet,  and  when  it  was  upon  the  heel  by  the 
carrying  qualities  of  the  voice,  or  the  retiring  qualities  of  the  voice. 
I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  illustration  of  that  principle  for  follow- 
ing years. 
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Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  The  subject  of  gesture,  and  especially  of  ad- 
dress in  all  its  phases,  is  one  that  I  have  long  been  interested  in.  I 
notice  this  morning  what  I  thought  was  a  violation  of  one  of  the 
principles.  In  speaking  of  the  heroic  attitude,  those  thoughts  of 
courage  and  will  power — because  there  can  be  no  hero  without  will 
— he  took  a  weak  position  of  th<i  body,  one  of  the  weakest  positions 
the  body  can  assume;  that  is.  the  left  foot  and  the  left  hand  were 
advanced.  Now  I  know  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  pugilist  to- 
day, but  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  Hercules  as  exhibited  in  ancient 
statuary ;  you  find  there  that  the  right  foot  is  opposed  in  all  cases 
to  the  right  hand,  following  the  natural  law  of  motion.  He  assumed 
an  attitude  with  the  hand  up  in  advance.  You  touch  that  man  from 
behind  and  he  will  go  over,  he  will  fall  backwards.  But  you  take 
the  attitude  with  the  right  hand  opposed  to  the  right  foot,  and  that 
is  not  weak  from  any  point  of  the  circumference.  That  follows  the 
natural  law  of  motion.  Now,  what  is  right  in  motion,  if  we  follow 
the  law.  must  be  right  in  form,  for  what  is  right  in  form  will  not 
be  wrong  in  motion.  I  don't  walk  with  my  left  hand  and  left  foot 
both  advanced.  That  would  give  a  gait  something  like  a  camel's. 
Now  we  don't  follow  any  principle  there  that  I  can  see.  It  is  simply 
a  natural  law.  that  every  person  in  order  to  be  graceful  must  sub- 
mit to.  I  want  an  explanation  of  that  point,  and  of  one  other,  viz.: 
Was  the  instruction  from  the  outside  this  morning,  or  was  it  from 
wilhin  ?  Suppose  a  pupil  has  a  conception  of  supplication,  or  pity, 
or  whatever  the  idea  may  be,  how  do  we  come  to  find  it?  First  and 
foremost  we  know  that  these  emotions  arc  attached  to  certain  senti- 
ments. Now  if  certain  sentiments  produce  particular  emotion.s.  why 
not  cultivate  the  emotion  and  let  the  body  be  perfectly  free  and  with- 
out any  restraint  express  itself?  I  cannot  follow  those  principles. 
I  think  they  are  man-made  rules. 

Mr.  McAvov  :  Madam  President,  I  just  rise  to  commend  what 
these  young  ladies  did  this  morning.  They  didn't  rant  or  roar.  It 
was  beautifully  done,  they  spoke  so  naturally.  I  want  to  commend 
the  method  of  teaching  directness  and  earnestness.  There  might  be 
added  to  it  also  something  of  dignity,  which  these  speeches  require. 
I  only  want  to  criticise  two  things ;  I  think  Professor  Trueblood 
did  not  make  the  distinction  clear  between  the  expression  by  the 
face,  and  the  hands  and  arms.  He  intimated  to  these  young  ladies 
that  the  gestures  were  made  only  by  the  hands  and  arms,  whereas 
the  little  child  looks  up  into  the  face  in  appealing  for  something,  it 
raises  its  hands,  and  then  its  voice.  The  other  criticism  is  this : — 
perhaps  he  did  it  because  they  were  before  these  teachers — but  he 
aijsisted  them  without  trying  their  patience  at  all,  without  insisting 
upon  their  trying  to  do  things.  Those  are  the  two  things  that  I 
would  criticise.     I  think  the  method  is  most  admirable.     I  have  foU 
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lowed  this  method  of  teaching  directness  and  earnestness  of  speech. 
Those  who  do  not  teach  directness  will  utterly  fail  in  teaching  ora- 
tory, however  well  they  may  teach  elocution. 

Mrs.  Ransom  :  I  have  one  criticism  which  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  that  is  the  calling  attention  to  a  word  during  a  recitation. 
Mr.  Trueblood  corrected  one  of  the  young  ladies  on  the  word 
"again."  It  seems  to  me  that  words  are  only  valuable  as  they  ex- 
press ideas :  and  when  we  take  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the 
thought  and  put  it  on  the  word  itself,  we  destroy  the  very  object  of 
teaching.  The  pronunciation  of  that  word  should  of  course  be 
taught,  but  at  some  time  outside  of  the  lesson  in  vocal  expression. 
Words  are  only  valuable  as  they  express  ideas.  They  are  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  when  we  call  the  attention  to  the  technical  matter 
of  pronunciation,  or  form,  then  we  take  away  from  the  thought. 
Anything  which  will  take  the  pupil  away  from  the  thought  is  harm- 
ful. The  reason  we  have  stereotyped  reading,  reading  which  is  not 
spontaneous,  is  because  we  are  in  bondage  to  words. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  That  of  course  is  true,  but  the  matter  of  pronun- 
ciation is  what  this  Association  stands  for  very  largely.  It  is  a 
fundamental  matter.  1.  on  the  contrary,  should  like  to  have  even 
more  attention  paid  to  the  matter  of  pronunciation.  To  give  you 
an  idea :  One  of  our  colleagues,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  in 
conversation  with  mc  and  I  remarked  that  I  had  a  little  touch  of 
hay  fever  during  the  night.  He  suggested  that  perhaps  1  had  in- 
haled some  "poll-en."  I  didn't  catch  his  meaning.  I  thought  he 
referred  to  Poland  water — I  didn't  know  what  he  meant.  Finally 
I  found  he  meant  "pol-len."  I  think  there  were  several  errors  in 
pronunciation  that  might  have  been  corrected,  but  for  possible 
embarrassment  to  the  young  ladies,  for  whose  services  wc  are  of 
course  grateful.  The  word  "sacrifice" — the  noun  and  verb  arc 
pronounced  exactly  alike.  There  is  one  little  matter  I  wanted 
to  ask  Prof.essor  Trueblood, — if  it  is  ever  legitimate  in  seeking 
for  directness  of  thought,  to  u>c  a  sustained  inflection  upon  the 
address,  in  an  oration  or  declamation.  The  address  may  be  treated 
in  two  ways;  if  the  thought  f<jl lowing  the  address,  or  apostrophe 
to  the  audience,  is  directly  connected  with  the  audience,  then,  of 
course,  the  voice  is  sustained.  The  other  method  is  where  the 
address  to  the  audience  is  simply  a  matter  of  courtesy,  as.  "Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies  and  (jcntlemen."  Here  the  falling  inflection 
simply  implies  courtesy;  but  if  the  opening  words  wore.  "Mr. 
President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  here,  etc.." 
taking  the  audience  into  the  thought  (as  part  of  the  expression 
"we"),  then  the  sustained  inflection  is  proper,  it  occurs  to  me.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  proper  in  order  to  gain  directness  of  thought  to 
start  out  by  saying.  "Mr.   President,"  with  the  sustained  voice.     If 
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you  appeal  directly  to  the  audience  then  you  use  the  sustained  in- 
flection. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood:  I  watched  the  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  J. 
Brown)  while  he  was  speaking,  and  all  the  time  during  his  speech 
he  used  the  right  hand,  and  supported  it  with  the  right  foot.  [Il- 
lustrating.] 

It  was  a  good  speech — a  direct  speech.  His  right  foot  and  the 
right  side  of  his  body  went  right  into  the  speech.  Nine  out  of  ten 
speakers  in  direct,  easy  address,  support  the  right  hand  with  the 
right  foot. 

As  to  the  correcting  of  mispronunciations,  of  course  if  I  had  had 
these  young  ladies  last  year — and  I  talked  to  them  as  if  such  had 
been  the  case — I  should  not  have  had  to  correct  such  a  word  as 
"again,"  or  some  other  words  that  ought  to  have  been  corrected. 
While  I  should  notice  faults  of  pronunciation  after  the  speaker  is 
through,  generally,  and  give  him  a  list  of  mispronounced  words 
and  let  him  go  to  work  and  correct  them,  yet  I  do  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  careful  attention  to  pronunciation  constantly. 

Mr.  Hawn  spoke  of  the  sustained  address,  as  in  "Fellow  Citi- 
cens."  "My  friends,"  etc.  When  the  address  belongs  to  the 
thought,  and  is  connected  closely  with  it.  then  it  should  go  right 
into  it — "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  so  and  so."  But  suppose  you 
pause  after  "Fellow  Citizens,"  and  take  a  drink  of  water,  or  lay 
your  manuscript  down,  there  should  be  a  falling  inflection,  as  that 
act  is  not  connected  directly  with  the  thought. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  When  the  young  lady  that  repeated  the  passage 
failed  to  bring  out  a  certain  word,  you  prompted  her.  My  criti- 
cism is,  that  I  would  not  do  that  until  the  pupil  had  first  exhausted 
her  own  resources.  Of  course  I  said  afterwards  in  mitigation  that 
I  thought  you  did  that  because  they  were  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  The  first  criticism.  Professor  Trueblood,  was  that 
you  made  no  distinction  between  facial  expression  and  gesture  by 
the  hands  and  arms. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  didn't  have  time  to  elaborate  on  that.  I 
think  that  anybody  that  knows  anything  about  expression  under- 
stands that  these  things  go  together. 

Miss  Blood:  That  closes  our  exercises  in  this  section  this  morn- 
ing. To-morrow  morning  a  class  of  High  School  pupils  will  be 
given  a  beginning  lesson  in  Elocution. 

Adjourned. 
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Miss  Mary   A.   Blood,  Chairman. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE   28,    IQOO,   Q  :00  TO    lO  100  A.    M. 


Subject:     Beginning  Work  in  Elocution  with  Adult  Students. 


Miss  Blood:  We  had  yesterday  morning  a  practice  lesson  in 
the  teiaching  of  oratory,  showing  how  Professor  Trueblood,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  would 'teach  a  class  of  beginners  in  oratory. 
This  morning  we  are  to  have  a  beginning  lesson  in  elocution  which 
will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  of  Utica,  New  York. 

Miss  Wheeler  now  assumed  charge  of  the  impromptu  class  of 
young*ladies,  which  consisted  of  the  following :  Misses  Armstrong, 
Benedict,  Fay,  Gallaher,  Cora  Heltzell,  Ida  Heltzell,  Thomas,  and 
Walbart,  all  High   School  graduates,  of  St.  Louis. 

Addressing  the  class  Miss  Wheeler  said :  "Girls,  we  are  met 
for  the  first  time  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  to  do  a 
little  thinking  along  the  line  of  reading.  I  wish  you  would,  as 
far  as  possible,  try  to  divest  yourselves  of  any  timidity  or  uncom- 
fortable feeling  about  doing  anything  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
do,  because  from  the  fact  that  you  put  yourselves  in  the  position 
of  learners,  of  pupils,  you  protect  yourselves  against  any  sort  of 
criticism  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  you.  Don't  be  afraid  to  read, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  any  criticism  by  your  teacher,  or  by  any  who 
may  listen,  because  from  the  very  fact  that  you  are  here  in  the 
position  of  beginners,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  willing  and  anxious, 
even  glad  to  accept  suggestions,  and  to  follow  along  the  lines 
suggested. 

I  want  to  ask  you  for  a  few  moments  to  tell  me  what  you  do 
when  you  read?  Let  us  first  take  silent  reading;  let  us  make  a 
distinction,  of  course,  between  silent  reading  and  oral  reading. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  good  of  silent  reading;  that  is,  what 
are  you  doing  when  you  take  up  a  selection  and  look  at  it  for  the 
first  time,  a  newspaper,  or  anything  that  you  want  to  gather  a 
thought  from?  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing?  Miss 
Heltzell.   will   you   rise,  please? 

Miss  Heltzell  :  Simply  trying  to  get  from  the  text  the  thought 
of  the  author. 

Miss  Wheeler:     What  have  you  to  assist  you,  Miss  Thomas? 

Miss  Thomas  :  You  have  your  knowledge  of  the  words  that 
you  are  reading,  and  your  brain  to  assist  you  in  their  comprehen- 
sion. 

Miss  Wheeler:    Wc  have  got  to  the  idea  then  that  when  you  are 
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reading  to  yourself,  you  are  simply  getting,  with  the  help  of  your 
previous  experience,  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  printed  word 
before  you.  Thank  you.  Now,  when  we  come  to  oral  reading, 
what  do  we  add  to  that? 

Miss  Walbart:     You  add  the  voice. 

Miss  Wheeler:  When  we  come  to  oral  reading  we  add  the  voice, 
Miss  Walbart  says.     Has  any  one  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Miss  Walbart:     And  we  give  out  to  others. 

Miss  Wheeler:  We  give  out  to  others,  the  pupil  says,  what  we 
have  received.  That  is  the  thought  that  I  wanted  you  to  get  and 
hold,  of  the  giving  out.  We  get  the  thought  in  the  silent  reading, 
and  give  it  forth  in  the  oral  reading.  Now  I  want  you  to  think 
for  a  moment  what  a  word  is  to  you,  what  a  word  means  to  you ; 
and  I  want  to  write  one  or  two  words  on  the  blackboard  here,  and 
see  if  they  suggest  anything  to  your  mind.  Then  I  will  simply  ask 
you  as  a  whole,  to  how  many  of  these  pupils  does  that  word  convey 
any  impression?  [Writing  on  blackl)oard  "chien."  There  was  no 
response  from  the  class.]  See  if  this  word  does  [writing  on  board 
"can is"].  It  does?  To  how  many?  [Four  hands  up.]  Now  to 
how  many  does  this  convey  an  impression?  [Writing  the  word 
*'dog"].  [All  hands  up.]  Well,  give  me  some  of  the  impressions 
it  makes  upon  you;  just  tell  me  what  sort  of  an  image  it  brings  to 
your  mind.  Describe  the  image  for  a  moment  briefly.  Miss  Arm- 
strong. 

Miss  Armstrong:  Well,  it  brings  up  the  description  of  an 
animal.     Of  course  we  all  know  what  it  looks  like — 

Miss  Wheeler:  Oh,  no!  I  don't  believe  any  of  us  are  thinking 
of  the  same  thing.  I  don't  believe  "we  all  know  what  it  looks 
like."  I  don't  know  what  your  dog  looks  like.  What  was  the  first 
image  that  came  to  your  mind? 

Miss  Armstrong:     That  of  my  own  pet  dog. 

Miss  Wheeler:    Is  it  a  large  or  small  dog,  a  black  or  white  dog? 

Miss  Armstrong:     Small,  and  .shaggy. 

Miss  Wheeler:     Long  tail,  or  short? 

Miss  Armstrong:  Quite  a  long  tail,  and  quite  a  pretty  one — 
at  least  I  think  so. 

Miss  Wheeler:     A  Newfoundland? 

Miss  Armstrong:     No. 

Miss  Wheeler:     Not  as  large  as  a  Newfoundland? 

Mlss   Armstrong:     Yes,   I   think   it  is. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Well,  you  have  your  picture,  and  we  have  it 
partly.  Will  you  tell  us  the  imprcs.sion  it  produces  on  you,  Miss 
Fay? 

Miss  Fay:  There  is  a  small  fox-terrier  lives  next  door  to  us; 
he  is  white  and  has  black  spot-^.  and  a  very  short  tail. 
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Miss  Wheeler:  Then  we  agree  that  the  word  is  only  useful 
to  you  so  far  as  it  gives  an  impression,  do  we  not?  The  first  word 
I  wrote  was  of  no  use  to  any  of  you,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  The 
second  was  of  use  to  some;  the  third  word  was  of  use  to  all  of 
you.  If  we  all  agreed  that  this  mark  [writing  a  nondescript  char- 
acter on  the  board]  should  mean  "dog,"  if  we  had  always  agreed 
that  that  should  mean  that,  and  you  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all 
your  life,  it  would  mean  that  to  you.  The  word  "dog"  is  there- 
fore not  a  thing,  but  a  symbol.  It  is  only  useful  to  you  in  so  far 
as  it  gives  you  an  impression — as  it  makes  an  impression.  Now 
I  want  you  to  think,  on  what  does  your  power  in  silent  reading  then 
depend  ?  I  often  wonder  how  pupils  can  study  when  they  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  get  the  impression  from  the  printed  word. 
They  must  waste  a  great  deal  of  force.  When  you  study  geog- 
raphy or  history,  or  when  you  read  something  and  wish  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  you  have  read,  you  waste  a  great  deal  of  force 
unless  you  can  get  first  a  clear,  accurate  impression  from  the 
printed  words.  How  many  people  are  there,  do  you  suppose,  that 
read  an  article  in  a  newspaper  on  some  subject  upon  which  they 
are  interested,  that  can  tell  you  accurately  what  it  contained?  How 
many  people  can  tell  you  after  they  have  received  an  invitation, 
for  example,  just  when,  where,  and  all  about  it?  You  hear  a 
dozen  ladies  talking  about  something  that  has  taken  place;  there 
will  be  a  decided  difference  of  opinion.  One  says  '*I  read  it 
myself,  and  I  can't  recollect  exactly  what  it  said."  Another  says, 
"I  read  it,  but  really  I  can't  tell  where  it  happened."  Still  another 
says,  "Well,  I  read  it,  but  I  will  have  to  look  at  it  again."  That 
sort  of  reading  is  not  very  useful.  We  waste  a  great  deal  of  time, 
all  of  us,  in  that  kind  of  reading  and  in  that  kind  of  study.  Now, 
in  oral  reading,  on  what  does  your  success  or  power  depend,  taking 
the  two  thoughts  we  had  in  the  first  place,  the  getting  and  giving? 

Miss  Gallaher  :  It  depends  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  sym- 
bols, of  words,  and  upon  your  voice. 

Miss  Wheeler  :  That's  good.  It  depends  upon  your  knowledge 
of  the  symbols,  and  upon  your  voice.  Will  some  one  else  suggest 
something  in  that  line?  Upon  what  does  your  power  in  getting 
and  giving  from  the  printed  word  depend,  Miss  Heltzell? 

Miss  Heltzell:  I  think  also  upon  the  amount  of  attention  you 
are  giving  to  the  article  you  are  reading,  and  upon  the  extent  of 
your  vocabulary. 

Miss  Wheeler  :  Somewhat  upon  the  extent  of  your  vocabulary ; 
but  I  will  assume  that  you  are  reading  matter  which  does  not  con- 
tain words  other  than  those  with  which  you  are  familiar.  I  will 
only  give  you  such  words  as  you  are  familiar  with ;  then  upon 
what  does  your  power  of  getting  and  giving  depend? 
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Miss  Cora  Heltzell:  I  should  think  it  would  depend  upon  the 
clearness  of  the  mental  picture  which  the  word  conveys;  you  can't 
give  a  clear  picture  of  something  which  you  don't  understand  men- 
tally. 

Miss  Wheeler  :  It  depends  upon  the  clearness  of  the  mental  im- 
pression produced  by  the  word.  Now  I  would  like  the  other  side 
of  it ;  it  depends  upon  two  things ;  it  depends  upon  the  clearness  of 
that  impression,  on  the  getting  side ;  and  now  when  we  come  to  the 
giving   side,   upon    what   does   it   depend? 

Miss  Thomas  :  It  depends  upon  your  knowledge  or  power  of 
pronunciation ;  for  instance,  with  words  pronounced  alike  and  hav- 
ing different  meanings,  if  you  don't  clearly  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  your  audience  will  not  understand 
whether  it  is  a  noun  or  a  verb,  for  instance. 

Miss  Wheeler:  If  you  get  the  impression  clearly  and  pronounce 
the  words  correctly,  you  are  reading  well ;  that  is  the  inference 
that  I  gather  so  far.     Do  you  all  agree  to  that? 

Miss  Heltzell:  It  depends  upon  variation  and  inflection,  and 
showing  that  you  understand   it. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Can't  you  combine  that  into  one  thing  more? 
It  does  depend  upon  all  those  things,  but  can't  you  combine  that 
into  something  that  will  unify  it?  Give  us  the  other  side,  the 
giving  side,  what  does  that  depend  upon? 

Miss  Heltzell:  It  depends  largely  upon  the  comprehension  of 
your  listeners. 

Miss  Wheeler  :  Perhaps  that  is  fair ;  but  you  have  something 
to  do  with  that. 

Miss  Thomas  :  I  think  if  you  have  no  interest  in  the  article  you 
are  reading,  it  makes  it  harder  to  understand.  The  greater  interest 
you  feel,  the  greater  desire  you  will  have  to  impress  your  audience 
with  what  you  have  received. 

Miss  Wheeler  :  Your  audience — I  don't  mean  a  public  audience ; 
I  mean  an  audience  of  one.  It  may  be  you  are  reading  in  your 
own  home ;  the  listening  depends,  upon  your  side,  upon  your  man- 
ner of  giving,  that  is  true.  Can't  we  make  that  a  little  more 
general,  so  that  this  side  will  correspond  to  the  other  side?  You 
have  named  the  strength  of  the  impression,  now  what  else?  What 
is  it   which  includes  all  the  rest  of  it  on  the  other  side? 

Miss  Heltzell:     The  power  of  conveying. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Exactly — the  power  of  expression.  That  in- 
cludes all  that  you  have  said  about  the  desire  to  give,  and  all  that. 
That  desire  to  give  is  a  blessed  thing.  Never  crush  it  out  in  your- 
self or  in  anybody  else.  That  desire  to  give  is  the  most  blessed 
thing  we  have  implanted  in  us.  It  is  the  beginning  of  everything. 
It  is  what  makes  the  little  child  wish  to  express  itself  in  all  sorts 
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of  ways.  Don't  criticise  yourselves  and  say,  "Perhaps  if  I  give 
that,  Mrs.  Somebody  will  tell  me  I  am  trying  to  be  something 
diflferent  from  what  I  am.  or  perhaps,  I  haven't  the  power/' 
You  never  will  have  the  power,  girls,  unless  you  begin  to  use  it. 
Now,  we  have  got  so  far,  the.  getting  and  the  giving ;  and  now  if 
you  were  going  to  give  something,  your  first  care  after  you  had 
selected  your  gift  would  be,  to  see  that  it  reached  its  destination. 
You  would  not  throw  it  out  on  the  street,  hoping  that  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  would  pick  it  up,  would  you?  You 
would  not  promulgate  it  in  a  general  way  into  the  air?  You  would 
not  entrust  it  to  an  expressman  and  say,  "I  want  this  to  go  to 
somebody  and  I  hope  it  will  get  there."  You  would  see  that  it 
reached  its  destination  by  every  practical  means.  How  do  you 
know  that  what  you  express  reaches  its  destination?  You  know 
by  your  own  feeling,  and  by  your  listener.  That  is  where  the 
listener  comes  in,  that  is  where  the  listener  belongs  to  you.  That 
is  where  the  sympathy  comes  in  between  you  and  your  mother,  if 
you  will  read  to  your  mother  and  she  is  a  little  bit  deaf,  and  you 
are  reading  for  her  pleasure,  you  are  not  thinking  so  much  about 
what  you  are  giving  out  as  you  are  thinking,  "Is  she  hearing  it? 
Will  it  give  her  pleasure?"  If  you  are  reading  to  some  one  whose 
hearing  is  sensitive,  to  whom  you  want  to  convey  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  impression,  your  first  thought  is,  "Is  this  reaching  her 
in  a  pleasant  way?"  That  is  one  thought,  in  connection  with  your 
listener. 

The  next  thing  I  want  you  to  consider  is  —  I  asked  you  to 
look  at  a  word  at  the  beginning  simply,  for  a  special  purpose;  but 
you  don't  look  at  one  word  when  you  look  at  the  printed  page. 
You  don't  see  just  one  word  and  not  the  other  words.  You  see  a 
number  of  words.  You  see  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  line,  or.  if 
you  are  very  quick  you  sec  two  or  three  lines.  If  you  are  very, 
very  quick,  you  see  the  whole  paragraph  in  a  general  sort 
of  way  clear  to  the  end.  How  many,  when  they  first  look  at  the 
paragraph,  see  through  it  in  a  general  way  to  the  end,  and  have 
an  idea  how  it  is  coming  out?  You  know  what  I  mean,  how  many 
see  through  to  the  end  of  the  line?  Perhaps  you  can't  exactly  tell. 
Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  whether  it  is  prose  or  poetry.  Let 
us  just  try  something.  Take  this,  Miss  Heltzell,  [distributing  short 
printed  selections  to  various  members  of  the  class].  Now,  just 
glance  at  that,  if  you  please,  and  read  me  not  all  the  words,  but 
as  many  as  you  are  sure  of  that  you  think  belong  together,  as  many 
as  will  give  us  an  approximate  idea.  Miss  Heltzell,  quickly,  right 
off.  tell  us.     Don't  look  at  it  twice. 

Miss  Heltzell:  [After  glancing  at  card  handed  her]:  "The 
foundation  of  all  education,  referring  to  a  child." 
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Miss  Wheeler:  Give  me  as  many  words  as  you  are  perfectly 
sure  of,  that  will  give  us  a  beginning  thought,  after  quickly  glanc- 
ing there. 

Miss  Heltzell:     "The  foundation  of  all  education — " 

Miss  Wheeler:    Don't  give  it  as  though  you  had  finished.    You 

have  a  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  talk  about.     The 

next  pupil  do  the  same  thing.     I  don't  want  you  to  make  up  the 

thought,  but  tell  me  literally. 
Miss  Thomas:     **In  Japan  the  girls  are  named  from  plants  or 

flowers." 

Miss  Wheeler  :  Please  understand  that  what  I  want  is  that  you 
should  gather  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  words  at  one  glance;  or 
rather,  not  as  many  as  you  can,  but  as  many  as  will  give  us  the 
suggestion  of  the  thought.  Don't  go  beyond  what  you  are  sure  of. 
Don't  improvise,  but  carry  the  actual  words.  Will  the  next  one 
try? 

Miss  Walbart:  "A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Union  Army — " 
Miss  Wheeler:  That's  enough.  You  have  enough  to  start  on. 
Now  the  next  thing  is  the  next  group.  The  greatest  thing  that 
you  have  to  fight  or  combat  in  your  oral  work  in  reading  is  the 
tendency  to  lump  things  together  indiscriminately,  and  not  be  sure 
o^  what  you  are  seeing.  Take  time  to  gather  the  next  group,  don't 
be  hurried,  take  time  to  get  your  thought  from  the  printed  words. 
Think  of  .them  in  bunches  or  groups,  and  be  sure  that  each  group 
means  something  to  you.  Now,  will  some  one  try  once  more?  Go 
on  a  little  further,  only  giving  us  what  you  are  sure  of,  and  if 
you  will  look  oflF  the  page  a  little  when  you  have  gathered  the  group, 
you  will  find  your  voice  will  project  better. 

Miss  Heltzell  :  "The  foundation  of  all  education  from  the  time 
the  child  first  begins  to  learn,  is  thoroughness.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted must  be  carried  out  thoroughly,  until  the  learner  becomes 
master  of  the  subject." 

Miss  Wheeler:  Were  you  sure  of  that  second  .sentence  when 
you  began  it?    Did  you  look  clear  through  to  the  end? 

Miss  Heltzell:    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Now  take  time  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
read  before  you  begin. 

Miss  Heltzell:  "Thoroughness  is  the  ground  work  of  all  good 
habits  of  mind,  and  the  child's  mind  is  as  much  a  bundle  of  habits 
as  its  body." 

Miss  Wheeler:  Now  don't  try  to  read  that,  but  give  it  to  those 
people  right  over  there — to  those  palms.  [Indicating  palms  at  rear 
of  the  room.] 

Ml'^s  Heltzell:    "Thoroughness  is  the  ground-work  of  all  good 
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habits  of  mind,  and  the  child's  mind  is  as  much  a  bundle  of  habits 
as  its  body." 

Miss  Wheeler:  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  will  do  very  nicely. 
The  next  one  try  it. 

Miss  Thomas:  "In  Japan  girls  are  named  from  plants  or  flow- 
ers, while  boys  are  simply,  first  boy,  second  boy,  etc. ;  though  of 
late  years  parents  are  beginning  to  call  them  Patience,  Fidelity, 
or  by  some  other  trait  of  character.  The  parts  of  the  body  are 
named  in  reference  to  their  use;  for  instance  the  thumb  is  the 
parent  finger,  the  first  finger,  the  man  pointing  finger,  etc." 

Miss  Wheeler:  Now,  this  matter  of  grouping  is  sometimes  a 
little  bit  puzzling.  I  wish  you  would  in  your  own  minds  group 
this  sentence  as  I  write  it  on: the  board,  then  I  will  call  on  some 
one  to  read  it  to  me.  "His  appetite  for  what  he  has  grows  by  what 
he  feeds  on."     Miss  Carrie  Heltzell. 

Miss  Heltzell  read  the  sentence  as  requested. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  did  that  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  grouping  does  not  depend  upon  punctuation.  That  sentence 
occurs  in  a  reading  book,  and  the  words  "has  grows"  ends  a  line. 
There  is  no  punctuation ;  no  punctuation  is  required.  I  couldn't 
make  it  come  at  the  end  of  the  line  here  on  the  blackboard.  Ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  begin  that  sentence,  "His  appetite  for 
what  he  has  grows."  I  lay  that  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  so 
in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  punctuation  as  crutches,  that  when 
the  crutches  are  taken  away,  they  fail  to  use  their  own  powers. 
You  are  to  understand  then  that  your  grouping  is  not  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  punctuation.  Punctuation  helps  you  to  divide  the 
sentence  and  see  where  the  subordinate  clause  is ;  but  your  group- 
ing depends  upon  what  you  individually  want  to  say.  Take  the 
first  stanza  of  Whittier's  poem — 

"Nauhaught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old 
Dwelt,  poor  but  blameless,  where  his  narrowing  Cape 
Stretches  its  shrunken  arm  out  to  all  the  winds 
And  the  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves. 
Awoke  one  morning  from  a  pleasant  dream — " 
Now,  if  you  don't  see  that  "awoke"   from  the  beginning,  you  see 
where  you  would  be.    You  would  be  lost.    That  intermediate  phrase 
you  are  apt  to  give  as  if  it  was  the  principal  one.    Here  is  another: 
"When  he  dies,  people  will  ask,  'what  property  has  he  left  behind 
him?'     But   the  angels,   who  examine  him,   will  ask,  'What  good 
deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee?'"     Will  you  read  that,  in  your 
own  way,  Miss  Heltzell  ? 

Miss  Cora  Heltzell  and  one  other  read  the  stanza,  as  requested. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Is  there  any  difference  in  your  interpretation 
of  that?     Do  we  all  agree  to  that? 
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Miss  Ida  Hcltzell  gave  her  rendering  of  the  passage,  followed 
by  others  of  the  class. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Now  can  any  one  suggest  what  differences  of 
thought  have  been  expressed  in  the  various  readings? 

Miss  Walbart:  It  is  the  difference  between  what  the  people 
are  asking,  and  what  the  angels  arc  asking. 

Miss  Wheeler:  That  is  not  the  difference  I  wish  to  bring  out 
in  the  representation.  I  should  draw  all  of  those  things  out  of 
the  class  if  I  had  time,  without  prompting.  I  should  not  tell  them 
anything.  One  of  the  class  emphasized  the  word  "examine."  an- 
other the  word  "angels." 

Miss  Walbart  :     There  was  a  difference  in  the  inflection. 

Miss  Wheeler:     How  many  angels  asked  him? 

Miss  Heltzell:     We  don't  know  how  many  angels. 

Miss  Wheeler:  That's  it.  The  angels  who  "examine"  him  are 
asking.  We  don't  know  how  many  there  are.  The  people  are 
asking  .so  and  so,  but  the  angels  when  they  "examine"  him  will 
ask,  "What  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee?"  In  the  one 
case  it  restricts  the  angels  to  the  examining  committee  of  angels; 
the  angels  "who  examine"  will  ask  so  and  so.  In  the  other  case 
it  .simply  reminds  you  that  when  the  angels  come  to  examine  him 
they  will  ask  something  quite  different  from  what  the  people  have. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  between  now  and  the  next  lesson  is,  to  take 
.some  simple  piece  of  pro.sc.  and  prepare  it  according  to  these  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  given  you ;  anything  from  a  newspaper  or 
maga?:inc,  such  as  you  would  read  aloud  at  home,  and  prepare  it 
by  trying  to  bring  out  the  thought  clearly  and  definitely,  being 
nearly  sure  of  the  grouping.  And  one  other  thing  1  want  you 
to  put  into  it  is,  the  mood,  as  far  as  you  can.  That  is,  if  I  .say, 
"Oh.  what  (lid  he  want  to  do  that  for?"  Now  you  know  very 
plainly  what  my  mood  is. — that  I  am  angry.  You  know  I  mean 
to  imply  more  than  the  simple  question.  If.  on  the  contrary,  I 
speak  the  .same  words  in  this  tone  [Illustrating]  you  know  I  am 
simply  reading  that  out  of  a  book.  If  I  say  it  in  this  way  [Illus- 
trating], you  know  that  I  think  he  has  done  something  perfectly 
absurd,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  done  it;  I  think  it  is  rather  odd  or 
whimsical,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  done  it.  Try  to  put  into  your 
reading  the  mood ;  let  that  be  done  daily.  If  you  are  busy  in 
school,  give  it  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  If  you  cannot  get 
anybody  to  practice  on — sometimes  victims  are  very  willing,  and 
sometimes  they  are  busy — give  it  in  your  own  room.  Your  imag- 
ination ought  to  be  equal  to  that.  Your  imagination  is  something 
to  be  used  in  the  getting  and  giving,  both.  First.  I  want  you  to 
practice  reading  aloud  in  your  natural  voice.  That  is  not  very 
much  trouble  to  this  class.     You  nearly  all  read  as  you  talk.     But 
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if  you  find  you  are  not  reading  as  you  talk,  stop  and  say  some- 
thing; stop,  and  instead  of  using  the  author's  words,  use  your  own 
words.  Instead  of  saying  [reading  from  one  of  the  printed  cards 
distributed]  "It  is  only  those  people  that  have  business  relations 
with  the  government  who  know  how  exceedingly  sharp  officials 
are" — instead  of  reading  that  in  those  words,  stop  and  say  "Those 
people  that  come  in  contact  with  the  government  in  their  dealings 
are  the  only  ones  that  really  know  how  sharp  officials  are" ;  and 
you  will  find  yourself  getting  out  of  your  reading  inflections  and 
getting  into  your  talking  inflections.     [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Blood:  This  lesson  by  Miss  Wheeler  we  expected  to  have 
had  followed  by  another  lesson  to  be  given  by  Miss  Katherine  Gill 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Winona,  Minnesota.  But  Miss 
Gill  has  written  me  that  because  of  her  own  illness  she  is  unable 
to  be  present ;  so  I  have  given  Miss  Wheeler  a  little  longer  time. 
[Applause.]  Now  we  must  turn  to  the  discussion.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  friends.  Miss  Wheeler  has  certainly 
presented  methods  that  are  well  worth  most  thorough  discussion. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  don't  think  that  much  can  be  said  except  by 
way  of  commendation.  The  simplicity  of  the  work  is  certainly  to 
be  commended.  We  are  not  to  say  what  we  would  do,  in  dis- 
cussing it,  we  are  to  discuss  what  she  did.  Now,  I  think  I  have 
discussed  all  there  is  to  discuss  about  it  when  I  say  that  the  sim- 
plicity is  charming,  and  it  was  the  simplicity  which  made  it  so 
effective. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  I  have  found  this  exercise  most  suggestive  and 
valuable  to  me  as  a  teacher,  and  I  have  nothing  but  commendation 
for  it.  I  rise  simply  to  ask  Miss  Wheeler  if  she  will  tell  us  in  what 
the  exercise  differs  from  what  she  would  have  given  had  this  been 
a  "truly"  class;  did  it  differ  at  all? 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  think  that  it  differed  in  nothing  except  that 
I  made  one  or  two  explanations  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience 
that  I  should  not  have  made  to  a  class ;  and  as  I  said,  many  of 
those  points  I  should  have  persisted  in  longer  in  actual  class  work ; 
I  should  have  drawn  more  from  the  class  before  I  went  on  to  the 
next  thing.  I  should  have  made  my  steps  slower  and  evolved  more 
from  the  class;  but  if  I  had  done  that  I  would  not  have  made  but 
one  step ;  I  didn't  make  many  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Booth  :  All  great  work  is  simple.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
marked  illustration  of  it  this  morning.  What  charmed  me  was 
largely  in  the  thinking  which  Miss  Wheeler  compelled  from  the 
class  in  presenting  these  things.  I  think  we  could  all  feel  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  awakened  in  the  pupils,  by  the  responses  she 
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drew  from  them.  I  felt  that  if  I  was  entering  upon  elocution  that 
I  should  like  to  be  in  her  class.     [Applause.] 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  other  things 
bearing  directly  on  this,  and  that  some  other  teacher  present  be 
asked  to  briefly  outline  her  method  of  introducing  the  subject.  Of 
course  one  can  take  hold  of  it  from  a  great  many  different  points, 
and  this  is  only  one. 

Miss  Blood:  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Wheeler. 
I  think.  Miss  Wheeler,  I  will  wait  one  moment,  as  I  am  sure  there 
are  others  who  wish  to  discuss  what  you  have  done.  Are  there 
any  others? 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  will  make  another  suggestion,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  speak  again.  I  hope  this  method  will  be  continued  in  our 
future  meetings.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical  things  that 
we  have  ever  had.  [Applause.]  In  that  way  we  shall  get  these 
different  methods  brought  out  by  different  people,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  other  meetings  will  take  up  this  same  form  of  work. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  would  like  to  speak  again.  At  just  the  last  of 
the  lesson,  if  you  remember,  Miss  Wheeler  spoke  about  imagina- 
tion. Of  course  the  office  of  imagination  is  to  see  that  which  a 
man  thinks.  She  said  she  had  not  been  touching  upon  that  line. 
Now,  she  touched  upon  imagination  from  the  first  word  she  spoke. 
She  was  teaching  to  develop  the  imagination  of  these  children  at 
every  step  she  took. 

Miss  Blood:  Are  there  any  others;  if  not.  may  I  ask  if  there 
are  any  in  the  room  who  would  like  to  present  a  different  method. 
as  Miss  Wheeler  has  suggested,  for  beginning  work  in  elocution. 
I  think  it  is  quite  like  springing  a  new  thing  upon  you  to  make  this 
suggestion  just  now,  but  you  have  all  done  this  work  many  times. 
Is  there  any  one  who  would  like  to  give  his  outline  for  the  first 
lessons  in   elocution? 

Mrs.  Ransom  :  I  want  to  say  that  Miss  Wheeler  has  shown  us 
this  morning  that  the  true  teacher  of  literature  is  the  elocution 
teacher. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  T  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesson ;  in  fact  that  is  the  way  I  do  myself.  But  there 
is  one  question  which  was  brought  up — that  of  sight  reading — of 
which  I  want  to  speak.  In  many  of  the  books  on  elocution  that  is 
given  a  prominent  place,  and  notwith.standing  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  its  value,  for  all  thought 
takes  a  certain  time  for  assimilation.  I  was  not  quite  sure  as  to 
what  importance  the  teacher  placed  on  it  this  morning;  that  is, 
of  the  value  of  having  the  eye  run  along  the  paragraph.  I  can't 
see  the  value  of  that,  because  you  are  only  reading  words,  you  are 
not  getting  the  idea ;  and  there  are  certain  passages  that  I  think 
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you  could  meditate  upon  a  whole  year,  and  then  be  doubtful  in  the 
end  as  to  their  meaning.  I  rise  to  ask  simply  what  is  the  value  of 
sight  reading;  what  value  is  it  to  the  student  of  elocution? 

Miss  Blood:  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  cut  short 
further  discussion,  in  order  to  give  Miss  Wheeler  three  minutes  to 
close. 

Miss  Wheeler:  It  was  my  fault  that  I  did  not  more  clearly 
indicate  that  point,  but  the  time  being  so  short  I  was  not  able  to 
touch  upon  everything  I  wished.  I  would  say  to  my  students,  that 
there  is  another  lesson  coming  in  which  we  can  elaborate  any  points 
which  we  are  conscious  of  having  skimmed  over  too  lightly.  We 
as  teachers  know  what  points  we  have  not  made  clear  enough  to 
the  students,  and  those  we  should  touch  upon  when  we  meet  them 
again.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  not  that  opportunity.  In  regard 
to  the  value  of  sight  reading,  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say. 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  proportion  of  all  our  reading  is  and 
necessarily  must  be  unprofessional ;  secondly,  training  in  reading 
is  not  altogether  for  professional,  but  for  amateur  and  home  read- 
ing, that  reading  which  makes  us  agreeable  in  our  homes  and 
socially;  which  stimulates  conversation,  and  helps  us  in  all  those 
every-day  ways.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  everything, 
nearly,  that  we  read,  and  especially  everything  that  we  intend  to 
present  publicly,  deserves  years  of  study;  the  more  we  can  give  to 
it  the  better;  but  that  faculty  of  being  able  to  look  along  the  line 
and  catch  the  thought  from  the  words  is  something  that  is  almost 
indispensable  in  our  daily  reading.  The  reason  why  so  many 
stupid  blunders  are  made  is  because  students  cannot  catch  the 
words  quickly  when  they  see  them.  They  go  ahead  on  the  wrong 
line,  because  they  can't  have  a  year  to  study  it.  You  don't  take 
a  year  to  study  a  telegram  when  you  first  open  it.  The  practice 
in  sight  reading  that  I  have  indicated  •  stimulates  to  quick  action 
of  the  mind  in  taking  in  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Miss  Blood:  This  closes  our  session,  and  the  work  of  this 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  report,  which  will  be  given  to- 
morrow morning.  I  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  attended  these 
meetings  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  their  earnest  work  in 
helping  us.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  for  our  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country  by  means  of  these  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  methods.     I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  I  want  to  say  that  these  lessons  in  the  workshop 
have  been  the  most  valuable  we  have  had  in  any  convention,  and 
those  who  have  not  attended  have  lost  something. 

Adjourned. 


SECTION  n— INTERPRETATION 


Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  Chairman. 

Hall  Lindell  Hotel. 

tuesday,  june  26,  iqoo.  12.00  to  i  loo  p.  m. 

Selection  for  Study:     Solilo(iuy  from  "Macbeth."     PVas  the  letter 
the  cause  of  the  plot,  or  did  it  furnish  the  opportunity? 

Scene   V. — Inverness.      A    R(X)m    in    Macbeth's 

Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  Macbeth   {Reads)  :     "They  met  mc  in  the 
day  of  success :  and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfect- 
est   report   they   have   more   in   them   than   mortal 
knowledge.     When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question 
them  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into  which 
they  vanished.     Whilst  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder 
of  it,  came  missives  from  the  King,  who  all-hailed 
me  'Thane  of  Cawdor.'  by  which  title,  before,  these 
weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  referred   me  to  the 
coming  on  of  time,  with  *Hail  King  that  shalt  be!' 
This    have    I    thought   good    to    deliver    thee,    my 
dearest  partner  of  greatness,  that  thou  mightst  not 
lose  the  dues   of  rejoicing,   by  being   ignorant  of 
what   greatness   is  promised   thee.     Lay    it   to   thy 
heart  and  farewell. 
Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised.     Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature : 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it :    what  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;    wouldst  not  play  false 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win :   thou'dst  have  great  Glamis 
That  which  cries  'Thus  thou  must  do.  if  thou  have  it'; 
An  act  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither. 

1S2 
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That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

Enter  a  Messenger — 
What  is  your  tidings? 

SUBJECTIVE   AND   OBJECTIVE   TREATMENT. 
From   Tennyson — "The   Bugle   Song." 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  along  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps   in  glory — 

Blow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,   bugle;    answer,   echoes,    dying,   dying,   dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear 

And  thinner,   clearer,   farther  going; 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying; 
Blow,   bugle;    answer,   echoes,    dying,   dying,   dying. 

O  love  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul) 
And  grow   fofever  and   forever — 

Blow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Mrs.  Carter;  In  providing  work  for  this  Section,  the  committee 
have  had  in  mind  the  thought  that  wrong  theories  are  exploded  and 
right  ones  established  by  practical  demonstration  and  impromptu 
discussion.  We  hope,  of  course,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  prin- 
ciples that  may  be  of  great  use  to  us  hereafter  in  our  profession. 
We  will  take  up  first  for  practical  study  the  letter,  and  the  speech 
following  it.  from  Macbeth.  [See  above.]  This  will  be  inter- 
preted by  three  of  our  number  who  are  ready  to  defend  their 
interpretations.  They  do  not  come  before  us  as  pupils,  but  as  pro- 
fessional teachers  and  readers.  Right  here  I  would  request  that 
you  all  try  to  take  notes,  if  you  have  paper,  because  we  may  not 
finish  this  subject  to-day,  and  in  that  case  we  will  take  it  up  on 
Thursday,   so  don't  lose  your  points. 

Mrs.  Carter  then  introduced  in  turn.  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Denig, 
of   Chicago ;    Miss    Fenetta    Sargent    Haskell,   of   Cuba,    Missouri ; 
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and  Mine.  Ida  Serven,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.     Each  of  these  ladies 
gave  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  from  Macbeth  above  quoted. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Carter:  The  different  interpretations  have  been  given  to 
you  for  your  discussion  and  criticism.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one.  or  to  have  any  questions  asked. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  In  the  first  place,  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  rarest  treats  we  have  ever  had  in  the  convention  [applause], 
and  the  ladies, — well  I  think  they  know  by  the  applause  from  the 
convention  that  they  are  heartily  thanked  for  their  work;  so  I 
won't  stop  for  that.  I  should  like  to  say  first,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  three  pleased  me  very  much,  and  gave  us  a  wide,  wide 
field  for  discussion.  I  know  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  one-six- 
teenth of  what  we  desire  to  say  to-day:  but  first  as  to  the  interpre- 
tations. I  find  the  three  readers  all  gave  the  same  interpretation 
in  one  respect, — that  it  was  the  first  reading  of  the  letter.  That 
is  what  I  gain  from  the  pantomime  and  general  expression,  that 
it  was  the  first  reading  of  the  letter.  Of  course  if  it  was  not  so 
intended,  the  readers  have  a  right  to  defend  themselves.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  first  Lady  Macbeth,  by  Miss  Denig,  gave  me  the 
impression  of  a  soulless,  severe,  hard  woman.  That,  from  my 
own  standpoint.  I  don't  think  Lady  Macbeth  was.  In  the  case  of 
the  second  reading  the  letter  was  rather  recited  than  read ;  the 
third  reading  of  the  letter  was  intensely  human,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  Lady  Macbeth  there  wouW  agree  with  my  study  of 
the  character.  I  don't  think  that  such  a  woman  as  was  depicted  in 
the  first  two  readings  could  have  had  such  an  enormous  influence 
with  her  husband.  Men  arc  very  difficult  things  to  manage,  and 
they  are  usually  managed  through  their  love  instead  of  through 
coercion.  The  first  two  interpretations  gave  me  the  idea  that  Mac- 
beth was  more  or  less  driven  ;  the  last  one.  that  he  was  led.  Then 
I  think  that  in  Miss  Denig's  interpretation,  although  very  excel- 
lent, of  course,  as  to  her  Lady  Macbeth,  the  transitions  were  some- 
what too  sudden.  I  should  say  of  the  three  interpretations,  that 
the  one  that  came  nearest  to  my  ideal  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  the 
third  one,  and  from  all  of  the  interpretations,  the  answer  I  would 
make  to  the  question  put  here, — "Was  the  letter  the  cause  of  the 
plot,  or  did  it  furnish  the  opportunity?" — is  that  it  did  furnish  the 
opportunity,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  the  plot. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  think  we  would  better  realize  sooner  or  later,  no 
matter  what  our  interpretations  may  be.  that  the  use  of  certain 
inflections  and  certain   emphases  upon  certain  words,  will  give  an 
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indubitably  never  failing  effect.  The  mode  of  emphasis  upon  this 
text  was  radically  different  in  these  three  readings.  The  first  two 
readers  in  almost  every  instance  emphasized  the  modifying  ad- 
jective of  the  word,  as  for  example,  the  "perfectest"  report,  thus 
subordinating  the  word  "report" ;  again,  "mortal"  knowledge  is 
not  correct.  The  word  "knowledge"  has  not  been  in  the  least 
anticipated  by  the  thought,  nor  is  the  word  "report".  Frequently 
you  will  find  that  the  adjective  and  the  word  which  it  modifies  must 
be  treated  as  a  compound  word.  I  think  we  realized  that.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  first  two  readers  pumping  out  by  a  little  elevation 
of  pitch,  the  modifying  word  instead  of  the  principal  word.  The  mod- 
ifying word  is  of  secondary  importance,  unless  the  word  has  been  an- 
ticipated. The  modulations  were  brought  out  better,  or  best,  by  the 
last  lady.  There  was  no  modulation  at  all.  scarcely,  in  the  first  two. 
But  now  criticising  completely  from  a  stage  standpoint,  the  force  and 
the  distance,  the  hurling  of  the  thought,  from  my  standpoint  was 
lacking  in  all  three.  For  instance :  The  second  interpreter  in 
holding  her  arms  out  this  way  [Illustrating] — "Hie  thee  hither" — 
you  remember  the  arm  was  not  straight  enough  to  suggest  the 
eagerness  of  desire  for  her  husband's  return,  that  he  might  receive 
her  counsel.  The  arm  was  not  extended  at  all,  but  simply  con- 
fined to  the  .side,  and  therefore  the  gesture  was  meaningless,  "Hie 
thee  hither."  Again,  the  last  reader,  in  spite  of  her  charming 
interpretation  and  emotional  power, — the  thought  was  not  brought 
out  on  the  "Hie  thee  hither."  The  actress  is  in  one  spot,  and  she 
would  lead  the  audience  in  front  of  the  footlights  to  feel  that 
Macbeth  was  there  also,  could  not  be  anywhere  else.  The  actress 
always  conveys  that,  if  gesticulating  at  all, — from  Charlotte  Cush- 
man.  down — by  the  arms  thrown  apart,  and  eyes  glancing  hither 
and  yon,  meaning  that  his  absent  spirit  shall  come  here.  The 
thought  should  have  been  thrown  around,  "Come  to  me  from  any 
point !  Come  !  Come !" — not  merely  from  that  right-hand  wing 
of  the  theatre  there :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  coming ;  there- 
fore the  interpretation  would  have  been  benefited  if  that  thought 
had  been  brought  out,  that  Macbeth  was  really  at  a  league's  dis- 
tance. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  hope  the  ladies  who  have  read  this  for  us  will 
be  ready  to  defend  their  interpretations,  and  answer  the  criticisms 
on  Thursday.  Time  goes  so  rapidly  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
time  for  it  to-day. 

Mr.  McAvov  :  I  will  put  two  questions  to  the  ladies,  and  they 
can  answer  when  it  comes  their  time  to  .speak.  The  first  is, — "Is 
Lady  Macbeth,  after  she  discovers  the  first  statement  in  the  letter 
that  these  spirits  vanished  into  air,  is  she  after  that  at  all  sus- 
picious that  she  may  be  overheard  in  reading  this  letter?"    Second: 
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"What  is  meant  by  the  words  'Thus  thou  must  do' "  ? 

Mrs.  Carter:  The  first  half  hour  is  gone.  I  hope  you  will  think 
about  these  questions  and  be  ready  to  further  discuss  them  on 
Thursday  morning.  We  will  next  take  up  the  rendering  of  Tenny- 
son's "Bugle  Song."     You  notice  we  have  the  heading, 

"Subjective  and  Objective  Treatment." 

By  "Objective  Treatment"  I  think  the  committee  intends  any  imita- 
tion of  the  bugle  notes  at  the  close  of  each  stanza;  the  "Subjective 
Treatment"  confines  your  interpretation  entirely  to  the  bringing 
out  of  the  thought  of  the  author.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Hawn, 
of  Brooklyn,  to  give  us  the  first  intrcpretation  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  have  gotten  permission  for  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  to  discuss  the  interpreta- 
tion of  myself  or  the  next  reader,  but  to  discuss  the  advi.sability 
or  allowability  of  their  using  an  imitative  tone — actually  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  tone.  My  point  is  simply  this,  that  only  last  year 
before  this  Association  I  discountenanced  most  emphatically  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  imitative  cries.  I  think  I  said  that  animal  calls, 
bird  tones,  etc.,  were  not  allowable.  Since  then  I  have  changed 
my  mind  very  materially,  because  I  find  that  in  reading  a  text  even 
with  the  eye.  if  you  have  the  idea  that  a  woman  speaks,  and  the 
text  says  that  she  called  "chick,  chick,  chick,"  you  cannot  possibly, 
even  mentally  say  "chick" — [illustrating]  ;  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 
You  immediately  say  "chick,  chick,  chick"  [using  imitation  of  call 
to  chickens;  also  giving  further  illustration  from  Kipling].  To 
my  mind  the  author's  idea  is  to  employ  the  most  effective  means 
to  paint  the  word  picture,  bringing  to  your  mind  the  characteristic 
manner  of  utterance  of  those  words,  therefore  you  have  to  read  and 
interpret  accordingly.  And  so  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  attempting 
to  give  the  Bugle  Song,  you  should  attempt  the  bugle  notes.  I 
want  to  say  in  self  defense  that  I  have  never  bugled  before  in  my 
life.     This  is  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Hawn  then  gave  his  interpretation  of  the  "Bugle  Song." 

Mrs.  Carter:  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  of  Utica,  will  give  us  the 
inten)retation  by  the  other  form. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never  prepared  this 
poem  for  public  reading.  I  have  only  used  it  in  teaching.  I  have 
been  asked  since  I  came  here  to  give  my  interpretation  of  it.  be- 
cause I  believed  in  this  kind  of  an  interpretation.  I  despair  of 
being  able  to  give  you  my  conception  of  it,  because,  I  know,  it  is 
away  beyond  anything  that  I  can  reproduce. 

Two  lovers  are  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenes  that 
nature  can  offer,  at  the  sunset  hour.  Their  hearts  are  filled  with 
the  melody  and  joy  of  living,  while  everything  about  them  seems 
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to  intensify  that  joy;  their  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
around  them,  which  appeals  to  them  through  the  sense  of  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye,  makes  that  moment  one  of  recognition  of  some- 
thing broader  and  deeper  than  ever  before  entered  their  lives.  Life 
and  nature  are  illuminated  by  the  moment  and  the  opportunity. 
The  man  speaks:     [Miss  Wheeler  then  gave  the  poem.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Perry:  The  question  placed  before  us  is  "subjective  treat- 
ment." I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
subjective  treatment  is  the  treatment  which  we  agree  to.    Seconded. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Before  the  motion  is  put  before  the  house,  we 
should  really  like  to  have  some  discussion.  You  have  heard  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Perry  :  I  suppose  the  mover  of  the  motion  will  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  it?  The  reason  I  made  the  motion  is  so  that  we  could 
talk  to  the  point  and  accomplish  something.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
those  subjects  upon  which  we  can  directly  vote.  It  is  one  upon 
which  we  have  to  vote  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  a  year;  at  least  I 
do.  We  are  reflecting  the  psychic  conditions  in  the  interpretation, 
and  the  question  is  plainly  before  us — do  we,  or  do  we  not,  accept 
this  kind  of  interpretation  which  makes  us  see  with  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  that  which  would  make  us  think  that  we  were  on  a 
tally-ho  coach? 

Mk.  F.  J.  Browx  :  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  inter- 
pretation. But  must  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  one  phase  of 
expression,  whether  looked  at  from  the  subjective  or  objective 
side?  If  so,  we  shut  off  all  those  who  wish  to  take  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  If  interpretation  can  be  studied  from  the  objec- 
tive side,  if  I  have  a  mind  to  interpret  that  w^ay,  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  be  debarred  from  it,  or  limited.  I  think  it  is  taking  too 
one-sided  a  view  of  the  question.  I  don't  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position ;  he  has  not  defined  it  clearly  enough  for  us  to 
discuss  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  far  as  the  subjective  side 
has  been  put. 

Mr.  Perry  :  The  point  is  whether  we  are  to  make  ourselves  a 
bugle,  and  project  that  idea,  or  whether  we  are  to  give  the  spirit  of 
the  poem  entirely  from  the  subjective  side.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  the  committee.  I  think  they  placed  that  here  so  that 
we  could  act  on  it.  They  wish  merely  to  know  the  sense  of  this 
meeting,  whether  the  majority  of  those  present  believe  in  one  or 
the  other.     Of  course  the  question  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  H.\wx  :  Mr.  Hawn  insists  upon  putting  himself  in  the  right 
light.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  objective  interpretation  of  that 
poem.     I  have  never  done  it  in  my  life.     I  would  not  use  it  that 
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way  myself.  I  personally,  with  this  particular  poem,  prefer  making 
it  purely  subjective.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  In 
adopting  that  kind  of  a  motion,  are  you  not  cutting  off  a  very 
beautiful  element  in  art?  There  are  times  when  the  intonation, 
or  singing  of  a  line,  is  legitimate,  because  it  may  say  "She  sang^' 
so  and  so,  and  the  words  are  put  in  quotation  marks  for  you  to 
sing.  But  too  much  of  that  is  clap-trap.  There  is  an  objective 
and  subjective  way  of  reading  this  poem,  and  you  can  take  your 
choice.  I  did  the  best  I  could  from  the  objective  standpoint. 
The  subjective  would  always  be  my  preference;  but  I  do  claim 
that  voice  simply  as  voice  has  a  place  in  reproduction,  as  well  as 
in  the  field  of  vocal  music.  Now-a-days  people  in  New  York  have 
gone  wild  on  a  fad:  There  is  some  beautiful  colorature  music 
of  the  Italian  school,  where  the  human  voice  is  used  as  a  flute. 
And  the  absurdity  is  in  putting  it  in  words  at  all.  Take  some 
of  the  old  Handel  music — how  are  you  going  to  voice  that  in 
six  or  seven  octaves?  It  is  utterly  impossible.  Now-a-days  the 
modern  school  attempts  to  confine  one  syllable  to  each  note.  One 
can  sit  in  front  of  Sembrich  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  hear  her  take  one  syllable,  "oh,"  and  trill  upon  it  until  your 
whole  being  is  ravished.  Certainly  such  effects,  when  possible  to 
produce   them,    are   allowable. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  want  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that 
this  is  a  standard  poem.  I  think  few  of  us  who  have  studied 
elocution  have  not  studied  this  poem  with  a  teacher.  I  have  never 
studied  it  with  any  teacher  who  has  not  taught  me  to  blow  the 
bugle.  I  heard  it  given  in  the  South  by  one  of  Boston's  best 
readers  to  a  very  large  audience  of  some  twelve  hundred  people. 
I  was  interested  to  know  what  they  got  out  of  it,  because  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  so  I  questioned  this  one  and  that  one,  and 
some  said,  "Oh,  wasn't  it  wonderful  the  way  she  blew  that  bugle! 
It  was  a  perfect  imitation."  Another  said,  "Oh,  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  trying  to  show  off  her  voice,"  or  "It  was  so  tiresome; 
she  kept  blowing  the  bugle  all  the  time."  Not  one  said,  "The 
beauty  of  the  poem  came  to  me  as  it  never  came  before."  It 
seems  to  me  in  bringing  up  this  particular  standard  poem  that 
is  used  for  study  by  our  students,  we  might  decide  upon  this  one 
thing — do  wc  get  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  do  we  give  the 
thought  of  the  author,  if  we  make  it  an  opportunity  to  blow  the 
bugle  ? 

Mr.  McAvov  :  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  single  teacher  here 
that  will  confound  the  giving  of  the  bugle  note  with  elocution;  but 
it  is  entertaining,  no  question  about  it.  Still,  playing  a  tune  on  the 
voice  is  not  elocution.  I  suppose  there  are  others  here  who  can 
do  that.     But  Mr.  Brown  has  said  that  it  cuts  off  discussion  if  we 
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adopt  the  motion.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  question  always 
has  two  sides.  I  move  the  previous  question,  which  cuts  off  fur- 
ther debate. 

Miss  Zachos  :     Your  motion  is  not  seconded. 

Mrs.  Byrne:  I  should  say  of  the  two  interpretations  which  we 
have  heard  this  morning,  one  appeals  to  the  soul,  the  heart;  the 
other  appeals  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Now,  the  question  is,  which 
do  we  want,  that  which  appeals  to  our  hearts,  or  that  which  appeals 
to  our  senses?  The  first  interpretation  was  very  well  rendered, 
I  thought.  I  liked  to  hear  it.  It  appealed  to  me  in  that  way;  but 
the  other  moved  me.  The  last  interpretation  was  more  natural; 
it  was  what  I  think  Tennyson  intended. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  The  objective  treatment  of  this  poem  seems 
to  me  to  destroy  it  entirely,  because  it  calls  the  attention  of  the 
listener  away  from  what  the  poet  intended  to  convey  through  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  If  anything  could  have  convinced  me  that 
the  objective  treatment  might  be  correct,  it  would  have  been  the 
reading  we  had  this  morning;  but  nothing  can,  and  so — that  needn't 
count,  in  that  I  am  not  open  to  conviction.  But  Tennyson  is  pre- 
eminently a  subjective  poet.  He,  himself,  would  never  have  read 
his  poem  in  that  way.  Still,  I  do  think  there  are  times,  as  Mr. 
Hawn  said,  when  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  a  certain  tone  with 
the  voice  and  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  recitation,  but  that  must 
be  only  such  reproduction  as  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  subject  matter;  and  the  moment  that  that  reproduction  so 
catches  the  ear  that  everything  else  is  forgotten,  it  is  absolutely 
incorrect. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood  :  I  think  that  as  teachers  we  ought  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  impersonating  description.  I  think  there  are 
two  decidedly  different  positions  that  can  be  taken  from  illustrations 
that  Mr.  Hawn  has  just  used.  If  you  want  to  sing  a  line  that  was 
sung,  sing  it,  if  you  can  sing;  but  when  we  talk  about  a  bugle,  I 
don't  see  that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  turn  ourselves  into  bugles.  I 
don't  know  where  we  would  get  to  if  we  undertook  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  whenever  we  talked  about  the  grunt  of  a  pig  we  had 
to  imitate  the  pig,  or  when  speaking  of  the  bray  of  a  donkey,  we 
had  to  imitate  that.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  interpret  the  spirit 
than  to  attempt  vocal  imitations  of  the  noises  that  we  hear  about  us. 
So  I  think  we  should  put  it  on  this  ground,  that  we  should  not 
personate   description. 

Mme.  Servex  :  The  last  speaker  has  just  said,  if  we  go  on  in  this 
way,  where  shall  we  land?  In  our  art,  I  take  it,  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely subjective  or  objective.  We  are  constantly  playing  in  and 
out,  the  one  shading  into  the  other.  Our  art  is  as  free  as  the  air, 
and  beautiful  as  the  sky  above  it,  and  we  are  constantly,  as  we 
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grow,  using  our  education,  that  which  has  come  into  our  life  and 
affected  our  temperaments  to  change  our  ideas  from  time  to  time. 
We  are  all  searching  for  poise.  I  take  it  that  we  shall  still  be 
open  to  all  impressions.  I  don't  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
don't  say  that  I  don't  believe  in  this  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  poem  before  an  audience,  but  if  in  reading  this  poem  our 
temperament  or  mood  of  the  moment  incites  us  to  read  it  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  the  singing  element,  a  touch  of  the  imitative 
quality — still  keeping  the  poem  as  a  whole  in  its  beauty  before  the 
audience — I  say  we  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  "subjective"  or  "objective."  We  must  consider  our  tem- 
peraments. We  are  free  to  give  out  as  we  grow,  finer  and  finer 
work,  being  open  to  all  impressions,  and  doing  just  as  we  will 
[Applause.] 

Mrs.  Riley  :  Granting  that  spirit  is  the  great  thing  in  literature, 
the  spirit  of  the  selection  is  the  thing  to  be  brought  out ;  but  are 
there  not  occasions  when  this  very  element  of  impersonation,  such 
as  Professor  Trueblood  speaks  of,  may  be  the  very  thing  essential 
to  bring  out  the  spirit?  I  don't  like  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines, 
and  say  "All  on  this  side  is  art,  and  all  on  that  side  is  clap-trap." 
Do  we  not  remember  that  if  the  critics  had  been  allowed  to  vote 
a  number  of  years. ago,  we  never  would  have  had  our  Shakespeare? 
because  his  art  was  diflferent  from  anything  that  had  gone  before, 
and  therefore  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  art.  May  we  not  be  left 
free  to  say  if  a  piece  of  work  produces  an  art  impression  it  is  art, 
no  matter  how  it  is  produced?     [Applause.] 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  am  in  favor  of  a  vote  on  this  question,  be- 
cause I  think  we  should  put  ourselves  on  record ;  the  sense  of 
this  convention  should  be  put  on  record  as  an  indication,  as  a 
guidance  to  younger  teachers  and  students.  I  think  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  our  influence  to  be  thrown  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  this  question.  At  the  same  time  I  should  very  much 
deprecate  our  being  rushed  into  any  vote  on  the  question.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  needs  to  be  discussed  very  carefully. 
I  don't  believe  that  this  motion  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  entire 
convention ;  I  think  that  we  should  discuss  it  thoroughly  and  then 
refer  it  to  a  committee,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
some  concensus  of  opinion,  to  be  brought  before  us  for  further 
discussion,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  very  carefully  before 
it  is  passed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  don't  stick  some  pins 
somewhere  as  we  go  along,  we  shall  have  to  begin  at  the  very 
beginning  every  time.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  action  on 
this  would  entirely  shut  off  discussion.  My  idea  would  be  not  to 
interfere  with  individual  interpretation,  not  to  bind  any  member 
as  to  that,  but  simply  to  record  the  sense  of  this  convention.    Any 
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one  can  give  any  interpretation  he  desires. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Chairman  this:  I  under- 
stood that  we  were  to  have  up  for  consideration  here  the  subjective 
and  objective  treatment  of  Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song."  That  is  a 
definite  thing.  If  I  have  misunderstood  that,  I  wish  to  know  it, 
so  as  to  change  my  motion,  or  withdraw  it.  My  motion  was  in- 
tended to  cover  this  particular  interpretation  of  this  particular 
poem.  I  thought  that  was  the  intention  of  the  committee,  that 
we  should  take  that  up.     Am  I  right? 

Mrs.  Carter:     I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Perry:  My  motion  is,  that  we  approve  of  the  subjective 
interpretation  of  Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song;"  that  was  my  motion. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Trueblood:  Before  this  vote  is  taken  I  want  to  say 
one  word/  I  think  all  we  have  said  relates  just  to  the  last  part. 
Now.  I  was  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Hawn's  work  up  to  the  time 
when  he  turned  himself  into  a  bugle;  and  I  was  pleased  with  the 
voice  in  doing  that;  but  it  was  not  a  bugle.  It  is  only  that  part 
we  are  thinking  about;  it  is  not  the  other  part,  because  his  reading 
of  the  poem  was  subjective  up  to  that  point,  and  why  he  turned 
into  the  objective,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  must  have  a  word  in  reply.  I  vote  for  the  sub- 
jective reading  of  this  poem.  Mr.  Trueblood  does  me  credit  in 
saying  that  my  reading  was  entirely  subjective  up  to  this  point. 
I  take  it  to  be  legitimate,  if  not  upon  this  occasion,  yet  in  other 
poems,  because  here  the  words  appeal  to  the  eye  and  are  meant 
to  give  just  that  effect.  The  poem  may  be  read  as  a  verb  in  the 
imperative  mood,  telling  the  bugle  to  blow.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  criticising  my  rival's  mode  of  reading,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
one  recitation  was  addressed  to  the  bugle,  telling  the  bugle  to  blow. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown:     May  I  give  one  word  of  explanation? 

Mrs.  Carter:  You  cannot  unless  the  convention  gives  you  the 
time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  gentleman  was  allowed  two  minutes. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  I  never  understood  that  any  selection  could 
be  studied  from  the  objective  standpoint.  I  don't  do  it  myself. 
I  was  not  speaking  for  myself,  because  I  never  discuss  anything 
from  that  point :  but  I  spoke  for  the  rest  who  might,  because  I 
know  from  what  I  have  heard  that  some  do  discuss  it,  and  that 
the  interpretation  of  some  has  been  from  the  objective  standpoint; 
but  we  must  study  everything  from  the  mind's  side  first,  and 
whether  you  make  it  objective  afterward  or  not,  if  you  imitate 
even  a  whistle,  you  must  have  a  mental  conception  of  it  before 
you  put  it  into  practice.  I  don't  say  that  one  must  play  the  bugle. 
If  a  man  wants  to  do  that,  it  is  all  right.  If  another  prefers  some- 
thing else,  that  is  all  right. 
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Mrs.  Irving:  I  don't  believe  we  are  ready  to  vote  upon  this 
question  of  putting  ourselves  on  record;  and  I  move  that  it  be  laid 
on  the  table  until  Thursday  morning. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Wheeler,  and  declared  carried 
by  the  Chair. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  June  27th. 


SECTION  n-INTERPRETATION 

MRS.    FRANCES    CARTER,    Chairman. 
Wednesday,  June  27,   1900 — 12:00  to  1:00  p.   m. 

Conducted  by  Mr.   Henry  Gaines  Hawn. 

The  Dominant  Emotion. 

Selections  for  Study: 

C.  G.  Rozctti.  "A  Royal  Princess." 

I,  a  Princess,  king-descended,  decked  with  jewels,  gilded,  drest. 
Would  rather  be  a  peasant  with  her  baby  at  her  breast, 
For  all  I  shine  so  like  the  sun,  and  am  purple  like  the  west. 

Two  and  two  my  guards  behind,  two  and  two  before. 
Two  and  two  on  either  hand,  they  guard  me  evermore ; 
Me,  poor  dove,  that  must  not  coo, — eagle  that  must  not  soar. 

So  two  whispered  by  my  door,  not  thinking  I  could  hear, 

Vulgar,  naked  truth,  ungamished  for  a  royal  ear; 

Fit  for  cooping  in  the  background,  not  to  stalk  so  near. 

But  I  strained  by  utmost  sense  to  catch  this  truth,  and  mark: 
"There  are  families  out  grazing  like  cattle  in  the  park." 
"A  pair  of  peasants  must  be  saved,  even  if  we  build  an  ark." 


A  merry  jest,  a  merry  laugh,  each  strolled  upon  his  way; 

One  was  my  page,  a  lad  I  reared  and  bore  with  day  by  day; 

One  was  my  youngest  maid,  as  sweet  and  white  as  cream  in  May. 

He  too  left  mc.     Shall  I  touch  my  harp  now  while  I  wait 
(I  hear  them  doubling  guard  below  before  our  palace  gate). 
Or  shall  I  work  the  last  gold  stitch  into  my  veil  of  state; 

Or  shall  my  woman  stand  and  read  some  unimpassioned  scene? 
There's  music  of  a  lulling  sort  in  words  that  pause  between ; 
Or  shall  she  merely  fan  mc  while  I  wait  here  for  the  queen? 

148 
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They  shall  take  all  to  buy  them  bread,  take  all  I  have  to  give; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish ;   they  to-day  shall  eat  and  live ; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish ;   that's  the  goal  I  half  conceive : 

Once  to  speak  before  the  world,  rend  bare  my  heart  and  show 
The  lesson  I  have  learned,  which  is  death,  is  life  to  know ! 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish ;  in  the  name  of  God  I  go. 
Longfellow — "Sandalphon." 

"  And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red. 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 
Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed." 
Charles  Kingsley's  "Three  Fishers." 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sand, 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  arc  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 

For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to- the  town; 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep. 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  riioaning. 
Mr.   Hawn  :     When   the  Chairman  of  this  section  asked  me  to 
serve  at  this  session  I  chose  for  my  topic  the  legend  you  find  here — 

THE    DOMINANT    EMOTION. 

Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  morning  I  must  explain 
in  detail  just  what  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  give  me  and  the 
mode  of  procedure.  To  use  a  little  phraseology  adopted  by  Miss 
Wheeler  yesterday,  when  she  said  "We  must  stick  a  pin  here  and 
there,  so  that  we  may  not  retrace  our  steps."  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, therefore,  is  this :  I  have  had  printed  for  your  use  certain 
indicated  stanzas  from  certain  poems.  I  think  the  poems  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  If  not.  I  am  willing  to  supply  the  asterisks 
if  you  find  that  you  will  thereby  be  more  fully  able  to  interpret 
a  line  or  stanza.  I  am  forced  to  confine  each  speaker  to  about  two 
minutes. 

We  are  starting  from  the  standpoint  that  every  element  of  elo- 
cution is  under  your  full  control — enunciation,  pronunciation, 
pause,  emphasis  and  inflection.  Those  five  things  properly  used 
will  give  the  grammatical — notice,  please — the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  any  sentence  in  the  world.  They  will  give  nothing  but  the 
grammatical  meaning.  They  point  out  the  construction  of  the 
sentence.  I  have  selected  these  poems  because,  from  my  stand- 
point, they  arc  absolutely  misread  by  some  of  the  best  readers  in 
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the  land,  through  carelessness.  If  it  turn  out  that  every  one  of 
you  should  read  these  poems  according  to  what  it  occurs  to  me  is 
the  correct  method,  even  so  the  work  of  this  morning  will  be 
more  than  helpful,  because  it  will  point  out  to  us  the  care  we 
must  take  in  finding  the  dominant  emotion.  I  have  asked  several 
members  to  volunteer,  or  to  allow  me  to  call  upon  them  for  a 
reading  of  a  stanza  here  and  there.  The  reply  in  several  instances 
was,  **0h,  I  am  not  a  bit  emotional.  I  haven't  a  bit  of  emotion 
at  all  this  morning."  That  convinces  me  that  the  word  "emotion" 
here  is  misleading  some  of  you.  I  simply  want  the  emotive  thought, 
or  motive  power.  I  have  selected  poems  purposely  in  which  the 
emotion  is  not  contained  in  the  word,  but  behind  the  word.  No 
attention  is  to  be  called  to  any  mispronunciation,  any  wrong  inflec- 
tion, or  any  other  element  of  the  science  of  elocution.  Any  one 
reading  a  stanza  may  unintentionally  fail  to  give  just  the  impres- 
sion that  he  or  she  desires ;  therefore,  after  finishing  the  reading 
I  shall  ask  you  to  please  say  what  you  think  is  the  principal 
thought  you  intended  to  interpret. 

One  word  more :  The  reason  I  have  chosen  this  theme  is  because 
this  i)sychoIogical  motive  of  the  poem,  stanza  or  line  is  the  one 
thing  we  are  trying  to  interpret  through  ourselves  outwardly. 
This  is  the  vital  part  of  the  reader's  art.  The  first  poem.  "A 
Royal  Princess,"  I  have  had  most  particular  experience  with.  I 
have  had  five  graduated  pupils  of  schools  of  elocution  come  to  read 
that  poem  for  me  in  New  York  City,  and  I  am  here  to  prove  my 
assertion — I  must  be  pedagogical  here — and  say  that  the  reading 
in  every  case,  of  every  one  of  the  five,  was,  from  my  standpoint, 
radically  wrong.  The  thought  in  my  mind  to-day  is,  to  show" 
you  the  care  we  must  use  in  deciding  just  what  the  dominant 
emotion  is,  and  in  using  it.  We  have  had  some  discussion  of, 
some  allusion  to  the  fact  that  psychologists  differ.  There  is  one 
point  upon  which  they  all  agree,  which  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
our  work  this  morning — that  is,  that  the  human  soul  in  actual 
experience  can  feel  only  one  emotion  at  a  given  moment.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  if  one  psychologist  says  we  are  afraid 
because  we  run,  and  the  other  says  we  run  because  we  are  afraid. 
Your  emotion  must  stand  for  one  thing ;  there  must  be  one 
dominant  thought.  I  think  we  often  go  astray  on  account  of  our 
very  power  of  beautiful  utterance.  We  have  learned  the  beauty 
and  potency  of  using  the  human  voice  in  speech ;  in  consequence 
a  teacher  will  say,  **Now.  bring  out  the  dynamic  of  this  word." 
I  stand  here  to  prove  that  words  have  no  d5mamics.  absolutely 
none.  The  dynamic  is  in  the  thought,  because  the  same  word 
may  mean  twenty  different  things  according  to  its  use  and  context. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  say.     I  do  not  want  to  call  upon  you 
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individually.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  you  volunteer.  In  the 
first  place  I  will  start  you  by  saying,  the  first  poem  must  be  delivered 
as  an  impersonation,  and  nothing  but  impersonation.  It  cannot 
be  a  declamation  or  a  recitation.  It  is,  par  excellence,  an  imper- 
sonation, and  of  course  represents  a  woman,  therefore  I — if  you 
refuse  to  help  me — I  cannot  possibly  impersonate  the  princess. 
I  will  give  you  the  emotional  thought  as  I  see  it,  but  I  want  you 
to  simply  read  each  stanza  for  me,  and  after  you  are  through 
say  to  me — I  shall  ask  you — just  what  thought  you  intended  to 
bring  out  as  the  controlling  motive  power. 

Turn  to  your  program  and  see  Wednesday  morning,  **The 
Dominant  Emotion."  Selections  for  Study:  C.  G.  Rosetti,  **A 
Royal  Princess."  The  two  stanzas  are  coupled,  because  I  have 
concluded  that  the  dominant  emotion  is  one ;  there  is  not  a  shade 
of  turning  in  those  two  stanzas.  Will  some  one  volunteer  to  read 
it  for  me,  please? 

Mrs.  Gordon  complied. 

Mr.  H.wvn  :  What  is  the  principal  thought  which  you  wanted 
to  bring  out? 

Mrs.  Gordon  :  I  think  that  she  feels  that  she  is  confined  in  the 
royal  rooms,  and  cannot  express  her  own  individuality — cannot  be 
free. 

Mr.  1 1  awn:  Give  me  some  common  English  term — some  word 
which  would  describe  that  mood. 

Mrs.  Gordon  :  The  personality  of  the  Princess  stands  in  despair 
that  she  cannot — 

Mr.  Havvn  :  The  word,  then,  is  "despair,"  by  which  you  describe 
the  emotion.  Is  there  anything  further  that  could  be  brought  out 
in  connection  with  those  two  stanzas? 

Miss  Denig  :     I  should  call  that  "starvation." 

Mrs.  Haskkll:     I  should  say  "heart  hunger." 

Mr.  Havvn  :  If  any  one  thinks  anything  else  is  the  dominant 
emotion  in  these  two  stanzas,  let  me  know.  There  must  be  a  diver- 
sity of  oi)inion,  to  make  this  work  representative. 

Mmk.  Skrven  :     I  should  say  "soul  weariness." 

Mr.  Hawn:  Any  other  thought  in  connection  with  these  two 
stanzas?     If  not.  we  shall  go  to  the  next  two. 

The  next  two  stanzas  were  read  by  Miss  Blood. 

Mr.  Hawn:  What  is  the  dominant  thought,  please,  Miss  Blood? 
Can't  you  give  it  to  us  in  one  word? 

Miss  Blood  :  I  think  I  can  hardly  do  it  in  one  word,  because 
there  seem  to  be  two  elements ;  that  is.  the  sense  of  confinement, 
and  the  readiness  to  give  forth. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Perhaps  "conflict"  will  help.  There  arc  two  dis- 
tinct  emotions   in   those   two   passages;   one   is   the   royalty  of  the 
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woman ;  the  other  is — something  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  as  yet. 
It  is  contained  in  the  last  stanza  that  you  read,  and  begins  "There 
are  families  out  grazing,"  etc.     I  want  some  one  word  to  express  it. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  "Horror"  in  connection  with  those  two  lines, 
"There  are  families  out  grazing,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Yard  :  It  seems  to  me  we  might  term  that  "truth  hunger," 
a  hungering  for  the  real  truth  of  the  situation :  "But  I  strained 
by  utmost  sense  to  catch  this  truth,"  etc.  She  had  never  heard 
the  real  truth  from  within. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :     Read  the  next  three  lines. 

Mr.  Hawn  :     What  is  the  thought? 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :     Indignation. 

Mr.  Hawn:     That  is  just  the  thought. 

Mme.   Serven  :     I  should  say  "disappointment." 

Miss  Denig:     Is  there  not  some  surprise,  too? 

Mrs.  Haskell:  Self  accusation  that  the  people  who  had  been 
so  near  her  had  been  so  indifferent;  and  her  own  self-accusation 
that  their  talking  so  must  be  some  fault  of  her  own. 

Mr.  Hawn:     What  is  the  combination  of  words? 

Mrs.  Haskell:     Self  accusation. 

Mrs.  Gordon  :     Covetousness. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  We  have  next  the  line  "He.  too,  left  me."  You  are 
perhaps  not  all  familiar  with  the  poem,  and  cannot  supply  the 
hiatus  there.  After  she  has  heard  several  of  the  courtiers  describe 
the  howling  and  screaming  for  bread  in  the  streets,  she  is  startled 
by  hearing  her  father's  footsteps,  and  says,  "The  King!  Stand 
up,"  clearly  meaning.  My  father  comes ;  I  must  stand  upright  and 
do  him  obeisance.  The  king  comes  in,  and  he  tells  her,  "Daughter 
mine,  your  mother  comes  to  sit  with  you,"  etc.  Then  comes  these 
words,  "He,  too,  left  me."  That  is  a  simple  statement  and  hardly 
calls  for  any  characterization:  but  the  words  "Shall  I  touch  my 
harp  now  while  I  wait"  suggest  another  very  delicate  point. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  read  the  two  stanzas,  beginning,  "He,  too,  left  me," 
and  added :  "I  think  the  dominant  emotion  there  is  sarcasm — 
'What  shall  I  do?  Are  these  people  anything  to  me,  or  shall  I  let 
them  go  and  do  what  befits  a  princess?'  Not  very  strong  sar- 
casm." 

Miss  Denig:     Suspense  and  struggle. 

Mrs.  Chase:     Torture. 

Mr.  Hawn:     May  I  ask  Miss  Zachos  to  suggest? 

Miss  Zachos  :     I  think  Mrs.  Ludlum  expressed  it  very  well. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  I  am  not  sure  of  the  word,  but  the  idea  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  she  is  hesitating  between  her  woman's  self  and 
her  old  self:  whether  she  shall  return  to  the  old  self  of  the  old 
state,  or  obey  the  dictates  of  her  heart. 
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Miss.  Sheets:     Indecision. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Now,  the  point  in  the  whole  poem  is  contained 
in  the  last  two  stanzas.  I  have  been  so  far  gratified  at  the  nearness 
with  which  the  opinions  of  this  body  approached  my  own  idea  of 
the  correct  interpretation  of  that  poem,  simply  "because  it  teaches 
me  still  more  emphatically  that  perhaps  in  this  individual  poem  I 
am  on  the  right  track.  As  you,  my  colleagues,  support  me,  natur- 
ally I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it.  We  ought  to  think  and  think 
deeply  before  daring  to  stand  up  to  interpret  thought  to  an  audi- 
ence; but  the  thought  of  the  poem  is  really  contained  in  the  last 
two  stanzas.  That  is  where  most  interpreters  have  failed,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment.  I  should  like  to  have  some  one  give  me  the 
thought,  please,  of  the  last  two  stanzas. 

Mrs.  Byrne  read  the  last  two  stanzas.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  H.\wn  :     What  is  the  thought,  please? 

Mrs.  Byrne:     Self  sacrifice — self  surrender. 

Mrs.  Woodall:  I  think  "triumph."  She  is  so  jubilant,  as  I  may 
say,  over  her  triumph;  she  is  triumphant  in  the  fact  that  she  has 
at  last  conquered  herself,  and  has  broken  the  bond  of  her  circum- 
scribed life,  and  is  really  glad  to  surrender  herself. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  Are  we  wise  in  trying  to  narrow  these  descriptions 
of  emotions  down  to  one  word?  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
try  to  label  these  groups  of  lines  with  a  single  word — very  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  think  I  can  prove  the  contrary,  as  chairman  of 
this  section,  when  the  time  comes.  There  must  be  one  dominant 
note  struck,  or  the  thing  is  not  eflfective.  This  lady  has  hit  the 
keynote.  There  is  triumph  in  the  self  surrender,  and  you  must 
arrange  your  scale  accordingly.  There  must  be  one  dominant 
note.     You  must  teach  it  so. 

Mrs.  Riley:     But  that  dominant  note  will  change. 

Mr.  Hawn  :     Not  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  motive  power. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  Did  I  understand  you  when  you  introduced  your 
work  this  morning,  to  say  that  you  could  have  but  one  emotion 
at  any  given  moment  of  time? 

Mr.  Hawx  :     Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  I  believe  that,  but  may  we  not  have  many  emotions 
in  five  minutes  of  time? 

Mr.  Hawn  :     Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  Riley  :  That  is  my  point.  Are  we  not  running  on  dan- 
gerous ground  when  we  take  six  or  eight  lines  of  poetry  and  label 
it  all  with  one  word? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  My  only  thought  is,  that  others  than  the  dominant 
emotion  may  be  pointed  out  by  closer  analysis.  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  change  the  emotion  on  the  syllables 
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of  one  word,  certainly  from  one  word  to  another,  but  when  all  is 
said  and  done  otic  thought  stands  out  pre-eminently.  I  thank  you 
for  the  thought. 

Mr.  Perry:  One  word  of  information.  Please  inform  me  what 
your  idea  is — is  it  from  the  tone  of  the  voice  that  this  dominant 
emotion  is  to  be  taken,  or  from  the  interpretation  or  the  intention 
in   reading  it? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  iptention  is  better,  because  poor  art  may  give 
an  entirely  different  thought  from  what  we  intend.  I  asked  you 
particularly  to  say  what  was  intended,  and  shall  accept  your  good 
intentions. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken I  agree  with  the  young  lady  who  said  "self  sacrifice,"  but  the 
last  line  is  "triumph" — "If  I  perish" — then  comes  the  climax,!  think, 
of  the  piece.  That  one  word  "perish"  has  troubled  me  more  to 
give  the  proper  inflection.  If  I  do  it,  then  "in  the  name  of  God 
I  go."  It  seems  to  me  that  woman  had  risen  feet  when  she  .said 
that,  because  she  means  "now  I  will  do  what  I  say."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hawn:  That  is  just  the  point.  Triumph  predominates 
•  over  the  self  surrender.  It  is  the  spiritual  accruing  of  the  soul's 
growth  by  which  she  makes  this  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity :  you  therefore  may  bring  out  the  self-sacrifice  as  clearly 
as  you  please,  but  sounding  deeper  and  away  and  beyond  that  is 
the  note  of  the  soul's  triumph.  That  is  the  point  of  the  poem,  the 
one  great  thing  in  it,  and  not  one  of  the  five  people  who  came  to 
me  interpreted  it.  One  young  lady  explained  that  she  had  the  idea 
of  triumph  in  self  sacrifice  in  mind,  but  it  was  not  in  the  delivery. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  thought  of  self  sacrifice.  The  thought  is  there. 
We  know  she  is  self  sacrificing ;  but  it  seems  to  me  she  puts  that 
aside  with  one  sweep :  for  her  it  amounts  to  nothing.  I  don't  think 
our  tone  should  show  that  she  is  sacrificing  herself  at  all.  Her 
tone  is  pure  joy.  pure  triumph  in  self  sacrificing.  I  thing  that  you 
catch  that  from  knowledge  of  the  situation,  not  from  her  tone. 

Mr.  Hawn  :     That's  good. 

Mme.  Serven  :     Glad  renunciation. 

Mr.  Hawn  :     I  should  think  that  covered  the  ground  perfectly. 

Now  Mrs.  Carter  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  this  topic.  It 
is  self-chosen.  I  stand  here  to  prove  there  is  no  way  we  err  so 
much  and  so  often  as  in  going  aside  to  give  side  lights  by  which 
we  lose  the  sense  of  the  picture.  If  time  permits  I  shall  show  you 
what  I  mean. 

I  belong  to  a  society  in  New  York  State  called  "The  New  York 
Teachers  of  Oratory."  Among  other  things  at  my  entrance  ex- 
amination they  asked  me  to  recite  a  little  thing  for  them.     I  did 
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so.  I  gave  them  the  "Burial  of  Moses"  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  and 
they  quite  generally  criticized  the  fact  that  they  did  not  see  the 
picture  of  the  burial  of  the  warrior  to  whom  the  poet  alludes.  You 
remember  after  calling  attention  to  the  obsequies  of  this  man  be- 
loved of  God,  the  author  begins  to  contrast  his  mode  of  burial 
with  that  of  other  characters  of  like  careers,  but  not  fit  to  be 
named  with  him,  claiming  that  he  was  par  excellence  the  warrior. 
the  bard,  the  sage,  the  philosopher.  I  brought  the  unnamed  and 
lesser  warrior  and  stood  him  alongside  of  my  gigantic  figure  of 
Moses,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  figure  of  Moses  in  the  fore- 
ground. I  would  describe  the  modes  of  burial  of  each  warrior, 
philosopher  and  sage,  but  not  with  equal  detail  with  that  of  my 
simple,  heroic  figure.  Literary  critics  often  make  this  criticism 
of  us  in  their  journals,  and  they  are  perfectly  justified,  that  there 
is  so  much  attention  given  to  words  as  words,  and  to  detail  as 
detail,  that  we  leave  out  the  central  idea  and  make  a  parenthesis 
of  the  real  thought.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  poem  as  a 
whole — no  man  can  impersonate  a  princess.  I  will  describe  to 
you  in  burlesque  form,  if  you  please,  how  those  five  women,  who 
came  to  me,  read  this  poem.  They  came  in  with  the  emotion  of 
perfect  self  complacency  and  joy  beaming  from  their  faces  as  they 
read — "I  a  Princess,  king-descended,  decked  with  jewels,  gilded, 
drest,"  etc.  One  woman  argued  with  me,  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Hawn, 
of  course  I  am  glad  to  be  a  princess."  I  said  to  her,  that  is  not 
the  question,  you  should  express  what  this  woman  feels  in  being 
a  i)rincess.  Never  mind  how  the  woman  is  bedecked,  but  attend 
to  the  dominant  thought  which  possesses  her,  which,  to  me.  is 
"heart  hunger."  That  is  the  thought  of  the  first  two  stanzas.  Then 
she  goes  ahead  and  describes  her  external  surroundings.  She  sees 
self  in  every  place.  There  is  that  one  thought  all  through  the 
descriptive  passages  which  follow.  Now,  shall  we  try  to  make 
you  see  her  magnificence,  etc.,  all  that  sort  of  thing?  No,  she  wants 
to  say  to  you.  "I  am  so  tired  of  being  a  worthless,  useless  woman, 
unloving,  unloved,  and  unknown.  Because  I  am  a  princess  shall 
I  stand  here  as  a  lay  figure  before  whom  men  bow  and  make 
obeisance?  I  am  tired  of  it  all  to  such  an  extent  that  I  *Would 
rather  be  a  peasant  with  her  baby  at  her  breast,  for  all  I  shine 
so  like  the  .sun,  and  am  purple  like  the  west ;"  there  is  but  one 
thought  there,  weariness.  That  is  the  dominant  emotion.  If  any 
one  here  should  take  exception  and  say  that  in  addition  to  that 
there  should  be  something  else  brought  out,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  My  task  was  to  find  the  dominant  emotion.  I  don't  care  if 
you  are  affected  in  the  middle  of  the  word  by  a  different  emotion. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  exception  to  that.  I  wish  merely  to  express 
what  I  am  seeking  for,  i.  e.,  the  dominant  emotion.     As  to  the  next 
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two  stanzas,  the  word  "indignation"  was  used.  That  covers  it 
pretty  well.  She  is  indignant  to  think  that  her  own  companions 
can  whisper  and  laugh  at  her  door  about  the  sufferings  of  human- 
ity. There  are  eight  or  ten  more  stanzas  in  there  of  the  same 
drift.  She  has  heard  that  there  are  "Families  out  grazing  like 
cattle  in  the  park,"  etc.  One  man  says  outside  her  door,  "A  pair 
of  peasants  must  be  saved,  even  if  we  build  an  ark."  Some  readers 
actually  give  a  comic  touch  to  this  passage  by  trying  to  express 
the  tone  of  what  is  said  outside;  but  I  am  impersonating  it  much 
as  an  actress  would  upon  the  stage.  The  thought  is  painful  in- 
dignation, and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  text.  Somebody  used  the 
word  "sarcasm"  in  reference  to  the  **merry  jest."  "Sarcasm"  is 
scarcely  strong  enough.  It  is  contemptuous  indignation.  Her  soul 
is  writhing  with  the  very  thought  that  people  of  her  ilk  can  stand 
there  outside  of  the  door  and  make  a  merry  jest  matter  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  Surely  that  must  be  the  dominant  thought 
to  express.  Again :  "Shall  I  touch  my  harp  now  while  I  wait?"  etc. 
Shall  I  be  cozened  like  a  child  with  a  stick  of  candy,  while  men 
are  dying  at  my  door?  That  one  thought  runs  all  through  those 
words  there — "Shall  I  touch  my  harp  now  while  I  wait,"  etc.  Mrs. 
Ludlum,  who  interpreted  this  so  admirably,  gav^  the  thought.  She 
actually  showed  her  teeth  in  her  self-loathing  and  contempt  of  the 
thought,  yet  she  characterized  it  as  "indignation." 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :     "Sarcasm." 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Then  she  began  to  say,  "Not  very  strong  sarcasm," 
yet  she  made  it  vitally  strong.  She  showed  the  right  thought  with- 
out defining  it;  and  that  was — "Am  I  to  be  kept  in  pleasurable 
confinement  here  while  women  are  starving  at  my  door?"  You 
understand  there  are  dozens  of  little  lines  in  the  poem  where  the 
Princess  shows  the  contending  sense  of  humanitarianism ;  many 
times  she  weeps  to  think  that  some  are  in  "galling  chains  whether 
they  wake  or  sleep ;"  and  can  they  be  enduring  suffering,  misery 
and  disease,  a  slavery  for  which  there  is  no  relief,  while  I  am 
living  in  ease  and  wealth?  There  is  the  one  thought.  (Mr.  Hawn 
here  gave  other  selections  from  the  poem  to  bear  out  his  interpre- 
tation.) All  these  things  show  her  growing  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  all  this,  and  she  is  unhapi)y  because  she  is  not  as  other  women 
are.  There  are  but  two  dominant  emotions  to  be  considered  for 
our  purpose  as  interpreters.  We  may  group  all  the  emotions  in 
the  world,  the  whole  gamut,  into  two.  so  far  as  our  interpreting 
of  them  is  concerned.  Tlie  law  is  simply  thi<;.  that  an  emotion  in 
its  effect  upon  the  body  (its  phy>ical  manifestation),  follows  the 
exact  lines  of  physical  j(n'  or  i)hy>ical  pain,  and  either  opens  or 
closes  the  body. 

Only  one  law  obtains  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  world.     I  ask 
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for  an  apple.  I  must  take  it  with  the  palm  held  upward.  .  I  hold 
my  palm  to  receive  the  apple.  In  the  same  way  if  I  petition  to 
God  as  if  I  wanted  something  and  expect  an  answer,  my  gesture 
is  the  same ;  and  so  in  the  same  way  through  all  emotions.  If  I 
have  a  neuralgic  headache,  that  is  about  the  look  I  think  I  would 
have  (illustrating)  ;  I  have  had  it,  you  know.  If  I  have  a  physical 
pain  it  shows  in  my  face;  and  that  is  the  only  manner  I  have  by 
which  to  express  spiritual  pain,  through  the  physical  body.  So 
when  I  come  to  understand  the  idea  here,  which  is  the  gladness 
of  the  woman  in  a  triumph  of  self  surrender,  I  can't  express  that 
by  saying  "If  I  perish,  perish,"  etc.  (illustrating,  closed  face  and 
body)  ;  that  simply  means  "I  do  perish,"  and  the  triumph  is  lack- 
ing. Now  see  if  we  can't  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  this :  "I, 
if  I  perish,  perish."  If  you  have  any  emotion  at  all  here  it  means 
a  lifting  up.  The  first  thought  is  this.  The  Princess  has  heard  the 
"cry  for  fagots,  and  then  a  yell  for  fire ;"  and  when  she  says  "I,  if 
I  perish,  perish" — there  is  a  natural  shrinking  at  the  first  thought 
of  physical  danger.  She  thinks  "if  I  go  out  there  they  will  tear 
me  limb  from  limb;"  but  then  she  thinks — 

"I,  if  I  perish,  perish ;  they  to-day  shall  eat  and  live ; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish;  that's  the  goal  I  half  conceive; 
Once  to  speak  before  the  world,  rend  bare  my  heart  and  show 
The  lesson  I  have  learned,  which  is  death,  is  life  to  know ! 
I.  if  I  perish,  perish ;  in  the  name  of  God  I  go." 
There  is  triumph — the  climax.     I  think  that  is  all   I  have  to  say 
about  that  poem.     (Applause.) 

By  request  of  Mr.  Hawn,  Mme.  Serven  read  the  extract  from 
"Sandalphon." 

Mr.  H.\wx  :  Now  the  thought,  please,  is  what — the  dominant 
thought  ? 

Mmk.   Skrven  :     I   should  say  spiritual  reincarnation. 

Mr.  Booth  :  The  prayers  of  a  saint  are  the  atmosphere  of 
heaven  ;  in  view  of  that  fact,  one  who  gives  those  is  inspired  by 
reverent  joy. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  As  frequently  read  by  novices  we  see  here  nothing 
but  a  picture  of  Sandalphon  actually  standing  there,  all  garlanded, 
etc.,  mere  externals,  and  of  course  the  thing  in  my  mind  was  to 
bring  out  that  that  was  not  the  thought  at  all,  but  the  objectiveness 
of  it,  while  the  real  thought  is  the  triumph  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  beautiful  uplifting  idea  that  there  might  be  such  an  angel  to 
receive  our  prayers  and  pass  them  into  God's  heaven  in  that  way. 
We  have  but  a  few  moments  more,  and  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
stanza  of  Charles  Kingslcy's  inimitable  parable  of  life,  the  "Three 
Fishers." 

This  is  most  frequently  misused,  as  you  doubtless  know. 
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Mrs.  Haskell  was  called  for  by  several,  and  read  the  selection. 

Mr.  Hawn:  What  is  the  thought  of  the  last  two  lines? 

Mrs.  Haskell:  I  don't  know  but  that  the  last  two  lines  should 
be  given  more  triumphantly.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  of  fatalism, 
of  fatality  there,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  scarcely  thought  there  would  be  a  dissenting  voice 
as  to  that,  but  I  have  to  report  that  I  actually  heard  that  read  as 
if  it  meant  the  knell  of  the  human  soul,  without  one  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  deeper  meaning  which  Mrs.  Haskell  so  charmingly 
gave  us  just  now.  The  word  is  "Good-bye;"  the  thought  is  "Thank 
God !"     That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  am  certainly  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  this  morning. 
This  topic  was  self  chosen,  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
be  mutually  benefited  along  this  line  of  work.  We  must  go  back 
of  pronunciation,  pause,  inflection,  time,  pitch,  and  every  element 
of  the  art,  in  order  to  be  sure  we  have  caught  the  dominant  spirit 
before  we  attempt  to  interpret  it.  Again  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attention. 


Mrs.    Frances   Carter,  Chairman. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,    IQOO,   12:00  TO  I  :00  P.   M. 


Mrs.    Carter:     The  question   that  was  laid  upon   the  table  for 
further  discussion  last  Tuesday  is  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Perry, 


VIZ 


Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  we  ap- 
prove of  the  subjective  treatment  of  Tennyson's  'Bugle  Song*." 

We  will  take  up  the  discussion  where  it  was  dropped  last  Tues- 
day. I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  heard  the  Bugle  Song  read  as  Miss  Wheeler  read  it 
last  Tuesday?  How  many  have  heard  it  read  so  before,  without 
the  imitation  of  the  bugle?  (Twelve  hands  were  raised.)  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  one  present  who  gives  the  Bugle  Song 
with  the  imitation  of  the  bugle,  and  believes  it  to  be  thoroughly 
artistic. — any  one  who  does  it?  (In  response  Mme.  Serven  and 
Miss  Schuster  arose.)  Mmc.  Serven,  would  you  kindly  give  us 
the  Bugle  Song?     (Applause.) 

Mme.  Serven:  I  am  sure  I  agree  with  some  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  that  the  polls  should  be  closed  as  to  further  ques- 
tion or  discussion  of  this  matter.  Still  our  Chairman  thinks  other- 
wise, and  I  bow  to  her  wish,  and  in  deference  to  her  evident  desire 
to  have  it  prolonged,  I  rise  to  defend  what  I  believe  to-day,  now. 
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« 

I  may  change  my  mind  next  week — next  year;  but  at  present  I 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  third  presentation  br  reading  of  this 
bugle  call.  The  poem  is  a  love  poem,  therefore  it  should  be  treated 
subjectively.  It  has  also  a  refrain,  therefore  that  should  be 
sounded,  and  I  believe  the  opportunity  comes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  refrain,  at  the  end  of  each  phrase.  I  believe  the  poem  can  be 
read  subjectively  without  that  refrain,  and  be  most  beautiful ;  but 
the  refrain  to  me  should  be  in  tone  or  sound,  and  that  suggestively. 
I  think  perhaps  two  mistakes  are  made  in  treating  this  poem  from 
an  objective  standpoint;  first,  some  might  think  the  voice  can 
imitate  a  bugle,  that  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  you  can  only  suggest 
the  bugle.  The  other  mistake  at  this  moment  slips  my  mind,  but 
the  one  given  is  perhaps  the  stronger  of  the  two.  I  heard  some 
one  say  the  other  day,  a  lady  who  was  not  ultra,  not  entirely 
prejudiced,  that  those  who  can  sing  or  intone  the  refrain  would, 
and  those  who  could  not,  would  not.  (Laughter.)  That  is  not 
entirely  true ;  many  who  could,  would  not.  because  they  believe 
the  poem  should  be  treated  from  a  suggestive  standpoint  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Suggestion  is  the  very  highest  form  of  art.  I 
believe  that  the  refrain  should  be  treated  in  a  subjective  manner, 
and  will  try  to  illustrate,  as  near  as  I  can,  what  I  at  present  believe 
should  be  the  interpretation.  Let  us  say — I  think  perhaps  we  read 
into  the  lines  a  little  when  we  say  it — that  here  are  two  lovers 
who  are  viewing  these  beauties  of  nature,  and  when  the  lovers  are 
perhaps  talking,  now  comes  the  refrain — the  play  element,  the 
imitative  element,  the  child  feeling  coming  to  the  surface,  and 
they  sing.  What  is  more  natural  in  the  child-world  than  for  the 
child  to  sing  everything  nearly?  I  think  here  that  element  is 
brought  out  in  the   refrain. 

Mmc.  Scrvcn  then  proceeded  to  give  her  interpretation  of  the 
Bugle   Song.      (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Carter  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Schuster  if  her  inter- 
pretation is  different  from  the  three  we  have  had? 

Miss  Schuster:  Not  in  the  point  under  discussion. — which  I 
believe  is  the  call  ? 

Mrs.  Carter:     Yes. 

Miss  Schi:.ster:  It  does  not  differ  from  Mme.  Serven's.  I 
would  like  to  endorse  everything  she  said  regarding  the  poem. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Now,  docs  any  one  wish  to  speak  further;  if  not, 
I  would  say  that  this  is  an  important  ([uestion  to  vote  upon,  and 
I  wish  you  would  consider  it  carefully,  almost  prayerfully,  before 
you  vole.  I  am  reminded  since  we  got  here,  of  a  vote  that  was  cast 
by  our  National  Association  hi'^t  year  and  went  on  record,  that  we 
as  an  Association  did  not  think  it  at  all  artistic  that  l^dy  Macbeth 
should   enter  with   a  piece  of  paper   in   her  hand.     The  Chairman 
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of  the  Section  on  Interpretation  reported  there  was  not  a  dissent- 
ing vote  cast  to  that  proposition,  that  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  reader 
should  not  carry  a  paper.  One  of  our  leading  members,  one  of 
our  best  members  here, — I  presume  she  must  have  voted,  because 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote — said  to  me  after  the  reading,  "I 
was  only  reminded  when  they  came  without  the  paper  that  she 
hadn't  a  letter.  With  those  that  held  the  paper,  I  saw  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  nothing  else,  with  a  paper.  I  was  not  reminded  of  any- 
thing else."  Those  without  the  paper  detracted  from  the  perfect 
rendering.  So  let  us  be  careful  how  we  vote  upon  this  subject. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Miss  ToWer:  Is  it  necessary  that  one  should  vote  at  all  upon 
this?  I  think  it  is  a  small  matter  for  the  whole  convention.  (Sub- 
dued applause.) 

Mr.  Booth  :  Do  I  understand  we  are  to  vote  upon  this,  and  give 
our  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  the  better  form? 

Mrs.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  am  reminded  that  such  work  is  hopeless,  so  long 
as  artists  of  the  Charlotte  Cushman  type,  appear  to  use  a  paper,  for 
us  to  contend  with  it.     I  have  seen  her  do  it. 

Mrs.   Carter:     I   think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  was  not  in  the  room  all  through  the  discussion, 
so  I  didn't  hear  it  all. 

Mrs.  Carter:  It  is  just  the  question  whether  we  shall  approve, 
or  disapprove,  of  the  objective  or  subjective  treatment  in  this  par- 
ticular poem,  the  "Bugle  Song." 

Mr.  Booth  :  It  is  the  same  principle,  and  for  one  I  think  it  very 
unwise  for  us  to  lay  down  canons  so  exclusive  as  this  action  will 
necessitate.  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  forced  upon  us  for  two 
or  three  years,  I  know :  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  unwise  piece 
of  work ;  at  least,  we  can  never  settle  that  question  here.  It  must 
be  settled  according  to  individual  tastes,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  different  individuals  can  use  their  methods,  singly  or  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  Havvx  :  I  think  it  is  rather  an  important  matter  that  we 
should  have  the  opinion  of  this  body  upon  this  small  point ;  that 
is,  as  regards  this  particular  poem.  I  should  not  care  for  this  body 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  voice  imitations  of  some  kinds ;  but 
our  condemning  or  approving  here  will  not  in  the  least  bar  those 
of  us  who  think  they  should  use  the  subjective  treatment  from 
using  that:  but  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  stand  for  something;  therefore 
I  call  for  Mr.  Perry's  question,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it.  that 
the  sense  of  this  body  is  that  in  this  particular  poem,  it  is  preferable 
not  to  use  the  bugle  at  all.  or  give  any  bugle  note. 
,     Miss   Wheeler:     I   think  we  should  be  put  on   record  on  this 
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question,  that  it  does  not  debar  any  one  who  has  put  any  particular 
thought  upon  her  interpretation,  from  acting  according  to  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  her  study.  Many  times  very  pleasant  effects 
are  produced;  but  it  brings  this  thought  to  the  attention  of  the 
great  mass  of  students  and  pupils  who  are  doing  this  without  any 
thought;  their  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  discrimination. 
They  are  giving  these  imitative  phases  all  over  the  country,  and 
if  asked  why  they  do  it,  they  could  not  tell  you,  or  if  asked  why 
they  do  not  do  it,  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  we  should  put  our- 
selves on  record  in  this  particular,  that  we  approve  of  the  sub- 
jective treatment  in  this  particular  poem.  That  is  not  very  broad, 
•  and  will   set  people  to  thinking. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  have  no  objections,  but  I  don't  believe  you  can 
settle  the  question.     (Cries  of  "Question.") 

Mr.  Perry  :  May  I  have  one  more  word,  if  in  order  ?  I  was  wait- 
ing till  Miss  Wheeler  finished  her  remarks.  The  history  of  this 
was  spoken  of  the  other  day.  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  of  these 
conventions,  and  we  have  had  new  members  coming  in  from  time 
to  time  who  wished  to  have  something  definite.  What  we  wish  to 
do  at  this  time  is,  to  fix  this  matter  definitely.  Here  is  one  par- 
ticular poem.  Do  we  wish  to  use  ourselves  and  our  voices  to  give 
a  performance,  or  do  we  wish  to  stand  as  the  interpreters  of  litera- 
ture? I  prefer  the  latter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take 
this  under  very  serious  consideration,  and  say  whether  you  are 
going  to  side  with  the  one  who  prefers  to  make  a  performance,  or 
with  the  one  who  chooses  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of 
literature,  as  in  this  poem,  for  example.  Tennyson,  who  wrote  it, 
intended  it  should  be  interpreted.  Are  we  to  stand  for  the  inter- 
preter and  the  author,  or  arc  wc  to  stand  as  the  individual  who 
sees  here  an  opportunity  for  vocal  pyrotechnics,  or  musical 
cadences,  or  even  song,  if  you  will.  "Little  Boy  Blue"  is  a  beautiful 
song.  I  like  to  hear  it  sung,  but  I  don't  want  the  reader  to  sing 
"Little  Boy  Blue."  I  want  the  reader  to  interpret  the  spirit  that 
Eugene  Field  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  beautiful  little 
poem.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  C.^RTER :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  (Cries  of 
"Question.")  If  so,  all  those  in  favor  of  commending  the  sub- 
jective treatment  of  this  poem  will  please  signify  it  in  the  usual 
manner;  opposed,  the  same. 

The  vote  was  in  the  affirmative  and  was  so  announced  by  the 
Chair. 

Miss  Schuster:  Ls  that  to  say  that  we  approve  only  of  the  sub- 
jective treatment,  or  to  say  that  you  would  accept  ours  as  artistic 
— pardon  me — I  should  say  Mme.  Serven's.  or  those  that  defend  it? 

Mrs.   Carter:     It  means.   I  presume,  that  the  majority  of  this 
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convention  approve  of  the  subjective  treatment  of  the  poem. 

Miss  Schuster:     Approves  of  that  side  only? 

Mrs.  Carter:     You  heard  the  question. 

Miss  Schuster:     And  condemns  the  other^  as  inartistic? 

Mrs.  Carter:  Yes.  We  will  now  take  up  the  selections  from 
Macbeth.  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Denig  to  please  come  upon  the 
platform  and  answer  the  criticisms  .that  were  offered  on  her  ren- 
dering last  Tuesday.  Miss  Denig  was  criticised  in  three  particu- 
lars. I  don't  know  as  I  give  them  in  order — her  emphasis  on 
"perfectest"  and  "moral,"  was  criticised.  She  was  criticised  for 
being  too  "cold  and  calculating."  I  believe  that  was  all.  If  any 
one  thinks  of  anything  else,  please  tell  me. 

Miss  Denig:  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Manning  (of  Minneapolis), 
and  perhaps  many  others,  thought  that  Lady  Macbeth  read  the 
letter  for  the  first  time.  That  was  not  my  intention,  but  I  have 
cast  about  in  my  mind  for  some  means  to  make  it  more  clear  that 
she  is  reading  the  letter  for  the  second  time,  or  that  it  is  not  new 
matter  to  her.  If  it  had  been  new  matter,  I  would  have  interpreted 
it  very  differently. 

As  to  the  emphasis  on  "mortal"  knowledge  and  "perfectest"  re- 
port, it  is  my  intention  to  discriminate  between  "mortal"  knowledge 
and  supernatural  knowledge.  You  would  not  say  "They  have  more 
in  them  than  knowledge,"  when  you  know  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said ;  but  the  knowledge  is  limited  as  "mortal"  knowledge  as 
opposed  to  supernatural  knowledge;  and  I  take  it  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth in  going  over  the  words  emphasizes  that  fact  for  her  own 
satisfaction,  in  order  that  she  might  believe  this  report.  As  to 
the  emphasis  on  "perfectest,"  of  course  everything  that  we  learn 
is  reported  to  us  by  some  means,  and  thus  the  proof  that  this  was 
the  "perfectest"  report  was,  that  on  the  very  heels  of  it  came  a 
message  from  the  king.  That  was  the  proof.  And  so  she  says, — 
"I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report  that  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge."  Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  "cold- 
ness." To  me,  Lady  Macbeth  is  a  very  intense  character,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  she  shows  in  any  place  any  great  tenderness.  I 
think  that  she  is  passionate  and  loving,  in  her  way — loving  Mac- 
beth :  but  you  remember  what  she  says  in  regard  to  her  child.  She 
says,  "I  would  dash  its  brains  out  if  I  had  sworn  to  do  it,"  and 
I  believe  she  would.  Macbeth  she  knows  will  not  "screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  point,"  and  she  feels  that  this  is  the  op- 
portunity, and  that  if  he  does  not  make  the  most  of  it,  it  is  gone, 
and  that  she  must  be  the  better  man  of  the  two.  Having  these 
things  in  mind,  it  is  still  pretty  hard,  as  you  know,  to  give  that 
interpretation  in  just  a  few  lines.  I  showed,  or  tried  to  show, 
her  determination  when   she  was  whetting  her  own  courage  up, — 
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screwing  her  own  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point.  Perhaps  I 
was  more  positive,  or  appeared  to  be  cold,  because  of  that — because 
of  the  very  positivcncss.  I  do  not  feel  that  she  led  Macbeth  or 
coaxed  him,  or  needed  to  coax  him.  I  feel  that  he  put  this  idea  into 
her  mind,  and  the  only  thing  she  did  was  to  help  him  carry  it 
out,  or  insist  upon  his  carrying  out  the  very  ideas  that  he  himself 
had   started. 

Mrs.  Carter  :  Has  any  one  any  further  questions  to  ask  Miss 
Denig  in  regard  to  her  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  If  I  understood  her  defense,  she  took  the 
position  that  the  letter  had  been  read  perhaps  once  or  twice  be- 
fore. What  is  her  reason  for  supposing  that  she  had  read  it 
before  ? 

Miss  Denig:  Well,  my  reasons  are  perhaps  so  subtle  that  I 
could  not  state  them  satisfactorily — that  is  to  satisfy  you,  I  mean. 
You  know  the  letter  does  not  begin — it  begins  in  the  middle;  it 
starts  with  "They."  The  audience  is  not  informed  who  "they" 
are;  in  Hamlet,  the  letter  there  has  a  beginning  and  an  end.  It 
is  signed.  So  I  take  it  that  she  has  read  this  letter  and  is  now  re- 
reading it.  I  think  if  I  were  doing  it  again,  I  would  turn  the  letter 
over  in  reading  it,  to  show  that  I  had  read  it  before. 

Mrs.  Carter:  You  would  turn  the  letter  over  to  show  that  you 
had  read  that  much  to  yourself,  this  about  the  witches,  and  that 
you  were  reading  on  from  that  point? 

Miss  Denig  :  No,  I  mean  that  I  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  letter 
before,  and  was  now  re-reading  it.  I  should  perhaps  come  in  hold- 
ing it  as  if  reading  it,  and  then  turn  it  over  and  read  it  again. 

Miss  Wheeler:  May  I  ask  if  this  is  considered  as  a  reading, 
or  as  an  impersonation?  There  is  where  the  discrimination  as  to 
the  letter  comes  in,  it  occurs  to  me.  If  the  part  is  being  acted,  im- 
personated, and  all  the  properties  are  being  used,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  use  an  actual  letter;  but  if  it  is  being  read  as  part  of  an 
evening's  program,  I  see  no  reason  for  using  a  letter.  As  to  the 
reference  which  was  made  to  Charlotte  Cushman  by  one  speaker, 
we  don't  know  whether  it  was  as  a  reader  or  as  an  actor.  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  that. 

Miss  Denig:  I  didn't  intend  to  defend  carrying  the  letter,  but 
I  gave  it  Tuesday  morning,  or  tried  to  give  it,  as  an  impersonation, 
as  an  actor  would  do  it.  I  would  not  always  do  that.  I  don't 
stand  for  the  use  or  disuse  of  an  actual  letter.  I  don't  stand  for 
that;  but  I  simply  wanted  to  explain  what  I  do  with  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Irving:  Can  we  not  understand  it  that  she  had  just  begun 
the  letter,  and  had  just  reached  this  point  in  it  as  she  appears 
before  us?  Those  that  I  have  heard  give  it  have  always  given  it 
walking,  or  at  least  they  have  been  on  the  stage,  as  though  they 
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had  just  come  in.     They  were  walking  while  they  were  reading. 

Miss  Denig:  Again  I  would  say,  that  if  I  had  intended  the 
reading  of  the  letter  as  being  for  the  first  time,  I  should  have  in- 
terpreted it  differently ;  I  would  not  have  read  it  as  I  did ;  I  would 
not  have  put  the  emphasis  where  I  did.  I  should  have  given  more 
of  the  element  of  surprise  on  the  word  "air"  and  on  the  word 
"king,"  in  the  phrase  "came  missives  from  the  King;"  I  would 
have  given  it  to  you  as  if  it  had  been  new  to  myself;  but  I  tried 
to  give  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  new,  as  if  I  was  going  over  these 
same  points  separately.  The  matter  of  whether  it  was  read  the 
first  or  second  time  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  To  me  she 
reads  it  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the  criticism.  How 
much  time  am  I  to  have?  Afterwards  I  want  Miss  Denig  to  have 
all  the  time  she  wants. 

Mrs.  Carter:  She  is  through,  unless  you  have  questions  to  put 
to  her  in  regard  to  her  interpretation. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  No,  no  questions  to  her.  Madam  Chairman,  please 
cut  me  off  if  I  occupy  too  much  time. 

Mrs.   Carter:     I   will  give  you  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  This  matter  of  emphasis  is  the  most  vital  matter 
in  all  the  world.  I  can  prove,  I  think,  that  no  emotion  has  any 
business  changing  the  grammatical  reading  and  the  rhetorical  con- 
struction of  the  sentence ;  and  the  fact  that  you  have  read  this 
letter  twice  before  makes  no  difference  in  the  matter  of  emphasis. 
That  I  can  prove  in  a  thing  that  will  be  given  you  to-night,  in 
which  occurs  the  line  ".A.nd  if  the  dead  man  should  be  found."  I 
cannot  possibly  emphasize  the  word  "dead"  in  preference  to  the 
word  "man."  The  man  is  the  thing  which  is  to  be  discovered  by 
the  fishermen,  yet  man  is  not  the  complete  thought.  I  know  the 
man  myself;  it  is  no  new  thought  to  me;  "And  if  the  dead  man 
should  be  found" — I  must  bring  out  emphatically  the  modifying 
word  in  every  case.  I  never  once  meant  that  the  word  "report" 
should  be  emphasized  in  preference  to  the  word  "perfcctest."  Em- 
phasizing the  word  "perfcctest"  more  strongly,  however,  not  only 
brings  out  that  word  to  you,  but  at  the  same  time  puts  in  the 
background  some  word  that  is  a  perfect  antithesis  of  that  word. 
If  I  say. — Are  you  going  to  be  down  to-night? — it  implies — "Or  is 
it  some  one  else  that  is  to  be  down?"  We  had  yesterday  that 
thought  of  self  at  the  right  hand,  self  at  the  left  hand,  self  in 
every  place.  The  thought  is  co-equal.  We  are  giving  out  the 
thought  of  self  in  every  place — perfectly  co-equal.  I  could  illus- 
trate that  if  I  had  time  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw  a  diagram. 
(Mr.  Hawn  here  gave  further  illustrations  of  emphasis  upon  the 
noun  or  modifying  adjective.) 
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Miss  Wheeler:  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion?  I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  The  last  speaker  said — 
I  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  an  inadvertent  expression,  and 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  meant  what  he  said — that 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  how  many  times  a  thing  had  been 
said  or  read  before,  as  to  the  inflection. 

Mr.  Hawn  :     No,  I  said  emphasis,  not  inflection. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Well,  I  think  still  the  whole  matter  of  em- 
phasis depends  upon  whether  the  thing  has  been  heard  before  or 
not.  A  great  part  of  the  whole  question  of  emphasis  depends  upon 
whether  the  thought  is  a  new  thought  or  an  old  thought.  I  am 
trying  to  give  you  an  idea  that  I  have  a  new  horse.  To  bring  out 
that  point  to  you,  I  say,  "I  have  a  new  horse."  The  fact  of  its 
being  a  new  horse  is  what  I  want  particularly  to  tell  you.  If  I 
speak  of  my  new  horse  to  you  a  second  time,  I  don't  us  the  same 
emphasis.  I  bring  out  some  other  idea.  I  want  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  my  new  horse  is  black,  or  something  else;  and  that  which 
has  been  brought  out  before  is  not  emphasized  as  at  first.  Again, 
in  the  re-reading  of  the  letter,  for  example,  take  the  letter  that  is 
thrown  in  at  the  window,  the  letter  begins.  "Brutus,  thou  sleepest, 
awake,"  etc.  The  letter  is  at  once  read,  but  when  it  is  read  over 
again  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  character  of  the  emphasis  is 
changed. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  think  the  last  speaker  has  expressed  the  same 
thought  that  I  had.  If  the  letter  has  been  read  to  one's  self,  it  is 
quite  a   different   matter. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  would  like  to  have  a  moment  to  answer  in  regard 
to  the  use  made  of  the  letter  by  Charlotte  Cushman.  I  don't  recall 
whether  it  was  in  her  reading  or  in  the  play,  but  I  am  strongly 
under  the  impression  that  Charlotte  Cushman  if  she  had  been  read- 
ing, would  have  used  the  letter  or  a  book,  in  the  same  way,  for  I 
remember  very  distinctly  in  her  reading  of  Macbeth,  when  she 
came  to  the  knocking,  in  order  to  help  the  imagination  of  the 
audience,  she  rapped  on  the  table  vigorously, — "Whence  is  that 
knocking?" — to  furnish  cause  for  the  inquiry;  and  she  never 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  any  properties  that  would  help  out  the 
imagination  cither  in  acting  or  in  reading.  If  they  were  not  there, 
she  would  create  them,  or  create  them  suggestively. 

Mrs.  Carter:  May  I  ask  if  you  were  present  at  the  discussion 
of  this  last  hour,   Mr.  Booth? 

Mr.  Booth  :     No,  I  was  not.     I  was  sick  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Carter:     I  am  very  sorry. 

Miss  Zachos  :  In  reference  to  the  matter  to  which  the  last 
speaker  has  just  referred,  it  is  a  fact  that  actors  or  actresses  when 
they  read,  or  appear  on  the  platform  merely  as  readers,  have  never 
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thought  out  these  subjects  at  all  as  we  do.  They  think  of  how 
to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  dramatic  effect.  Therefore 
they  add  to  their  reading  everything  that  they  can  in  the  way  of 
stage  properties ;  otherwise  they  feel  lost.  They  feel  they  need 
as  much  support  as  they  can  have.  The  reason  Edwin  Booth  was 
such  a  poor  reader  on  the  platform,  while  magnificent  on  the  stag^, 
was  because  he  was  so  crippled  by  the  absence  of  his  stage  sur- 
roundings. He  didn't  seem  to  understand  that  the  reader  has  a 
much  broader  scope  than  he  gave  himself  as  a  reader,  but  he 
wanted  the  surroundings  of  the  actor  to  give  him  full  play.  If  you 
combine  the  powers  of  both  reader  and  actor,  then  you  get  the 
highest  development  of  the  art. 

Mrs.  Jacobson:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  just  made 
is  an  illustration  of  emphasis  on  the  modifying  word.  Miss 
Zachos,  if  I  understood  her,  used  the  expression  **broader  scope." 
That  was  the  first  time  she  employed  the  word  "scope,"  and  she 
emphasized  the  word  "broader"  very  strongly. 

Mrs.  Carter  :  She  didn't  say  ''broader  scope ;"  she  said  "broader 
scope." 

Mrs.  Jacobson  :  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  "broader"  held  my 
attention  more  than  the  "scope." 

Mr.  Hawn  :  "Broader"  seemed  to  catch  the  ear  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  vowel  tones.  The  "scope"  is  the  final  point,  what  she 
was  talking  about. 

Mrs.  Woodall:  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  Miss 
Denig's  emphasis  on  the  word  "mortal."  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Hawn's  comparison  between  the  phrase  "dead  man"  and  the  words 
"mortal  knowledge"  is  exactly  a  true  comparison,  for  this  reason : 
A  "dead  man"  there  does  not  presuppose  a  live  man.  He  states 
that  emphatically;  the  man  is  dead;  therefore  the  "dead  man"  ex- 
presses it  all ;  but  in  "mortal  knowledge"  something  supernatural 
is  presupposed,  something  "more  than  mortal  knowledge,"  and  the 
emphasis  of  the  word  "mortal,"  it  seems  to  me,  is  necessary  to 
indicate  that  it  is  "more  than  mortal  knowledge." 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  can  give  the  thought  in  another  way,  to  get  rid 
of  the  word  "mortal"  entirely.  They  have  in  them  more  than  men 
know — than  what  they  know.  The  principal  thought  is  in  the  word 
"knowledge." 

Mrs.  Woodall  :  The  idea  of  knowledge  is  understood.  They 
all  have  had  knowledge  of  it,  but  this  implies  "more  than  mortal 
knowledge ;"  therefore  they  did  not  know  what  the  witches  knew. 
The  "mortal"  there  implied  a  knowledge  that  was  not  "mortal," 
therefore  I  think  that  the  "mortal"  should  not  only  be  brought 
out  by  emphasis,  but  by  particular  stress.  It  is  "more  than  mortal 
knowledge." 
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Mrs.  Carter:  Might  I  ask  you  a  question?  Would  you  em- 
phasize "mortal  knowledge"  in  the  first  reading  of  the  letter — if 
that  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen  it? 

Mrs.  Woodall:  I  think  not.  She  is  not  supposed  to  be  reading 
it  for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  think  Miss  Denig's  explanation  of  that  as  a 
second  reading,  and  the  reason  why  she  put  the  emphasis  on  that 
is  perfectly  correct,  as  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  cannot  agree  personally  that  that  be  admitted. 
If  that  was  the  second  reading  to  the  audience,  well  and  good. 
She  may  have  read  it  a  thousand  times.  As  in  the  illustration  I 
gave  of  the  "dead  man,"  I  know  my  man  is  dead,  yet  I  must  tell 
you  the  fishers  are  going  to  find  a  man  that  is  dead  now — a  "dead 
man"  (giving  equal  emphasis  to  both  words).  The  grammatical 
sense  is  always  to  be  expressed,  from  my  standpoint,  irrespective  of 
anything  else. 

Mrs.  Jacqbson  :  In  that  phrase  "the  dead  man,"  do  you  wish  to 
contrast  "man"  with  "woman?"  because  Mr.  Hawn  said  that  em- 
phasizing one  word  always  calls  attention  to  the  antithesis. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  What  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is,  that  I  expect 
to  find  a  dead  man  in  preference  to  a  dead  horse,  or  a  dead  any- 
thing else :  that  those  fishers  in  rowing  across  the  lake  will  find 
what  is  commonly  called  a  floater.  I  don't  claim  that  the  antithesis 
is  so  close  as  to  differentiate  sex. 

Mr.  Perry  :     What  is  the  motion  before  the  meeting  ? 

Mrs.  Carter:  We  are  discussing  the  three  interpretations  of 
the  selections  on  the  program  from  Macbeth.  Is  Mrs.  Haskell 
present?  (No  response.)  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  the 
criticism  made  on  her  reading  was.  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
"play."  She  read  it  in  this  way:  "Wouldst  not  play  false  And 
yet  wouldst  wrongly  win."  How  many  agree  that  that  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  word  "play?"     (There  was  no  response.) 

Madam    Scrven.   if   present,   will   now   defend  her  interpretation. 

Mme.  Serven  :  I  should  like  in  the  first  place  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  for  their  sympathetic  appreciation  of  my 
effort  to  interpret  the  bit  of  Shakespeare.  I  should  also  like  to 
thank  the  friendly,  kindly,  helpful  critics  of  this  effort.  There 
were  two  criticisms  made  which  I  was  very  thankful  for.  and  which 
.set  me  to  thinking,  which  is  the  best  thing  in  this  world.  The 
first  was,  the  matter  of  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "mortal."  I 
deliberately  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "mortal."  because  I 
believe  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  already  been  apprised  of  Macbeth's 
.  meeting  the  witches  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  before  she  came 
to  that  phrase  in  the  letter.  He  had  spoken  of  meeting  the  three 
sisters,  and  had  spoken  of  his  battle.  I  think,  therefore  when  she 
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comes  to  that  phrase  she  would  be  more  prepared  for  and  more 
affected  by  the  word  "mortal."  Then  again,  she  is  also  touched 
by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  that  it  was  possible  to  hold  com- 
munication with  weird  sisters,  so-called ;  and  these  weird  sisters 
who  had  met  Macbeth  had  knowledge  just  the  same  as  other  weird 
sisters.  They  had  not  only  knowledge,  but  they  had  "more  than 
mortal  knowledge."  However.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  point  brought 
up.  I  realize  that  sometimes  something  can  only  be  emphasized — 
a  thought,  an  idea — can  only  be  emphasized  by  taking  two,  four, 
six,  eight  or  ten  words,  and  emphasizing  every  one  of  them ;  and 
.so  I  agree  perfectly  with  our  critic's  remarks,  that  it  is  right,  and 
according  to  him  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  place,  to  emphasize 
both  "mortal"  and  "knowledge,"  working  together.  Again :  There 
was  another  criticism  made,  in  reference  to  the  direction  in  which 
Lady  Macbeth  looked  when  she  said  "Hie  thee  hither."  I  believe 
that  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  Macbeth  had  informed  Lady 
Macbeth  that  the  battle  was  finished  and  he  was  coming  home. 
He  had  to  come  from  some  place.  Perhaps  I  was  affected  by  hav- 
ing often  seen  fine  actresses  look  at  the  right  upper  entrance  for 
him  to  enter  by  the  door  which  always  happens  to  be  there.  Per- 
haps I  was  influenced  by  that.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  Lady 
Macbeth  asked  him  to  come  from  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  a 
spiritual,  abstract  sort  of  a  way.  I  believe  that  she  wanted  him 
to  come  from  the  certain  direction  from  which  she  felt  he  would 
naturally  come,  and  wanted  him  very  quickly,  that  she  might  in- 
fluence him ;  and  she  expected  he  would  enter  by  this,  that,  or  the 
other  entrance.  I  made  it  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  right,  but 
that  was  all. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  want  to  ask  Madam  Scrven  just  one  question 
before  she  goes,  as  to  her  reading  of  the  line  "they  made  themselves 
air,  into  which  they  vanished."  I  want  to  ask  you  why, — if  you 
had  never  read  this  letter,  and  this  was  your  first  reading — why 
you  made  such  a  long  pause  after  "air ;"  why  you  were  not  eager  to 
say  "into  which  they  vanished?" 

Mmk.  Serven  :  I  think  two  elements  enter  there,  i.  e.,  first  the 
fact  that  these  weird  sisters  had  disappeared  beyond  the  eyes  of 
Macbeth :  second,  the  fact  that  it  displeased  her  somewhat  to  think 
that  they  had  disappeared  before  Macbeth  could  imderstand  them 
further. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  will  ask  one  more  question:  When  you  came 
to  "Hail  King  that  shalt  be!"  why  that  sort  of  ecstasy?  Then 
why  did  you  go  back  and  read  that  letter  after  that  intense  excite- 
ment with  such  slow  deliberation? 

Mme.  Serven  :  Because  I  made  a  mistake.  (Applause.)  I  didn't 
intend  to  do  it.      (Renewed  applause.) 
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Mr.  Perry  :  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  rise  to  that.  We  have 
been  waiting  all  these  years  to  get  along  far  enough'  to  make  mis- 
takes.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hawn  :     That  was  lovely ;  that  was  fine. 

Mrs.  Carter:  We  have  about  four  minutes  more  for  this  hour. 
Are  there  any  further  questions  or  suggestions? 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  In  the  reading  on  Tuesday  morning,  some 
one  asked  the  question,  and  left  it  to  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  reading  of  the  letter  to  answer,  as  to  what  was  meant  in  the 
line  "Thus  thou  must  do."  by  making  a  gesture  in  this  way  (illus- 
trating).    Another  made  it  in  this  way   (illustrating). 

Mrs.  Carter:     Who  made  that  gesture? 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :     Mrs.  Haskell. 

Mrs.  Carter:     She  is  not  here  to  defend  herself. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brown  :  If  any  one  knows,  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
gesture  would  be  most  significant? 

Mrs.  Carter:    Madam  Serven,  did  you  make  any  gesture  there? 

Mme.  Serven  :  I  deliberately  made  no  gesture  there.  I  think 
no  gesture  is  needed  there,  it  is  suggestive.  I  think  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  intonation  of  voice  sufficiently  expresses  what  was  meant. 
We  have  certain  conditions  in  mind.  If  we  wish  to  put  those 
motives  into  effect,  we  must  come  under  the  effect.  In  this  case, 
it  was  murder, — "Thus  thou  must  do,"  etc.  You  must  come  under 
certain  laws  and  conditions  if  you  wish  to  have  certain  things 
come  about;  but  I  used  no  gesture;  I  simply  expressed  it  in  the 
voice  and  the  face. 

Miss  Denig:  I  made  the  suggestion  of  murder  because  to  my 
mind  the  thought  is  specific.  She  has  murder  in  her  mind,  and 
means  that  Duncan  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Mrs.  Carter  :  May  I  ask  Madam  Serven  another  question  ?  In 
taking  notes,  I  remember  that  when  you  said  there,  "Thus  thou 
must  do,  if  thou  have  it,"  you  had  your  hands  back  of  you,  and 
that  was  the  gesture    (illustrating). 

Mme.  Serven  :  It  was  suggestive,  with  arms  behind.  The  reso- 
lution was  shown  in  the  hands.  You  must  do  "so."  The  thought 
began  here,  and  ran  down  through  the  body.  I  threw  my  arms 
back  and  intensified  the  expression  of  my  hands ; — "Thus  thou 
must  do;"  it  was  a  downward  and  lower  thought — murder. 

Mr.  Perry  :  Shakespeare  put  in  the  word  "thus."  I  have  never 
seen  an  actor  that  did  not  use  the  suggestion  of  a  dagger;  that  is, 
if  acting,  an  actor  interprets.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  ob- 
jective?    I  simply  put  that  for  information. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Does  that  "thus"  mean  a  dagger  stroke?  Does 
anybody  here  object  that  the  "thus"  means  a  dagger  stroke?  I 
take  it  that  Lady  Macbeth  and  Macbeth  had  talked  that  over  be- 
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forehand,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  might 
be  an  assassination.  I  don't  believe  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  to  go 
through  any  process  of  sticking  with  a  dagger  when  she  said  "Thus 
thou  must  do."  She  simply  meant  assassination.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  subjective. 

Mrs.  Woodall:  May  I  ask  if  there  should  be  an  arbitrary  rule 
there  regarding  the  gesture  at  all  ?  One  would  make  a  gesture  and 
another  would  not.  I  don't  mean  a  realistic  gesture  of  a  thrust 
with  the  dagger;  I  don't  think  I  should  do  that;  but  some  of  us 
in  speaking  naturally  make  more  gestures  than  others.  That  don't 
indicate  any  particular  thought.  I  think  it  simply  denotes  concen- 
tration. She  might  say  "Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it,"  or  she 
might  say  "thus"— or  "thus" — (illustrating  variously).  Some 
would  do  one  way,  others  another;  and  some  would  make  no 
specific  gesture,  and  yet  the  whole  body  would  make  gesture,  as  with 
Madam  Serven. 

Mrs,  Carter:  I  think  I  can  answer  and  say  that  there  is  no 
arbitrary  rule  in  regard  to  that.  Each  individual  must  interpret 
it  for  himself.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Wheeler  why  the  letter, 
if  you  are  a  reader  only,  should  not  be  carried. 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  would  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  arbitrary 
rule  for  this.  My  reason  is  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  a  per- 
sonal illustration.  That  question  confronted  me  very  squarely  a 
few  years  ago.  I  had  a  class  of  young  ladies  giving  a  memorized 
interpretation  of  the  Trial  Scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
I  had  a  number  of  young  ladies  there,  giving  a  literary  interpreta- 
tion ;  they  were  not  to  have  any  properties,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  costume  them  properly,  and  I  don't  believe  in  half-way 
costuming.  Unless  I  could  do  it  thoroughly,  I  didn't  wish  to 
costume  them  at  all.  I  didn't  wish  to  see  the  ordinary  young  lady 
in  an  ordinary  gown  use  a  knife  and  sharpen  it  on  the  sole  of  her 
shoe,  therefore  we  did  not  use  properties  for  Shylock,  and  if  I 
did  not  use  properties  for  Shylock,  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  use 
them  at  all.  We  therefore  decided,  after  we  found  we  couldn't 
have  costumes,  that  we  wouldn't  have  any  properties. 

Mrs.  Carter  :  I  think  the  case  is  hardly  a  parallel  one,  the  giving 
of  a  whole  play. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Wc  were  not  giving  the  whole  play.  That  one 
scene  was  given  as  a  reading. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  to  how  it  impressed  you?  Of  these  three  ladies  who  gave 
this  reading,  only  one,  I  believe,  used  an  actual  letter.     Am  I  right? 

(A  Voice:     Yes.) 

Mrs.  Carter:  How  many  were  best  pleased  with  the  one  who 
carried  the  letter? 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  As  to  the  one  that  did  not  carry  the  let- 
ter, is  it  proper  to  criticise,  not  her  not  carrying  a  letter,  but  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  hold  her  hands  in  such  a  way  that  a  letter 
could  be  imagined  as  being  in  her  hands.  I  .think  if  she  had  so 
managed  her  pantomime  that  the  letter  could  have  been  seen  in 
imagination,  we  should  not  have  missed  the  letter ;  in  fact  it  would 
have  been   more  real   to  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  have  discussed  this  with  people  from  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights  so  often,  and  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  great  public:  They  see  no  objection 
to  utilizing  certain  kinds  of  properties — perfectly  charming  for  a 
woman  to  hold  a  rose  in  her  hand  while  talking  to  that  rose.  Last 
night  the  use  of  the  ring  was  admirable.  It  gave  me  a  little  thrill. 
A  woman  I  know  sharpens  a  knife  on  the  sole  of  her  boot;  but  in 
a  reading  I  should  not  like  to  see  Lady  Macbeth  carry  a  lighted 
candle;  that  denotes  active  stage  setting  and  preparation.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  taste  along  those  lines.  In  referring  to  flowers, 
the  reader  might  hold  a  pansy  in  her  hand,  because  the  pansy  may 
belong  to  a  reader  as  well  as  to  an  actress;  but  I  would  not  want 
another  reader  to  use  a  pistol,  which  is  distinctly  a  property  of 
the  actor;  but  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  or  handkerchief,  or  a  fan  do 
not  come  in  the  same  category. 

Adjourned. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MONDAY,    JUNE   25TH,    I9OO,   4:00   P.    M. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program,  President 
Soper  called  for  the  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludlum,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  presented  her  Report,  which  on  motion 
was  duly  received  and  approved,  with  thanks. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  his  report  was  passed. 

Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Com- 
mittee, presented  her  report,  as  embodied  in  the  program 
for  the  Meeting,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might 
prove  of  value  and  interest. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  approved,  and  the  Committee 
discharged. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  appears  in  full  elsewhere,  and 
which  was  duly  approved,  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Soper  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  various  committees,  all  of  whom  had  performed 
arduous  and  meritorious  service  for  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  year  past. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY,    JUNE   26,    I9OO,    lO  :00  A.    M. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley,  read  greetings 
and  regrets  from  the  following:  Prof.  Robert  Irving  Ful- 
ton, Delaware,  O.;  Mrs.  Alice  White  DeVol,  Columbus, 
O. ;  F.  F.  Mackay,  New  York  City;  F.  Townsend  South- 
wick,  New  York  City;  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Mr.  Leland  T.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Prof.  Francis 
T.  Russell,  New  York  City ;  Miss  Clementine  Calvin,  Mon- 
mouth, Ills.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  whose 
letter  follows,  viz.  : 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  May  10,  1900. 

President  Soper  and  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists Assembled: 

Greeting  and  good  wishes  from  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world.  We  hope  that  the  Convention  of  1900  will  prove  the  most  en- 
joyable and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.  Williams. 


TUESDAY,    I  :00   P.    M. 

President  Soper  announced  as  special  business  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Nominating  Committee  to  submit  nominations  of 

officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  ballot  taken  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Preston 

K.  Dillenbeck,  Mr.  John  R.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ida  Serven,  Mr. 

H.  G.  Hawn,  Miss  Mary  A.  Blood. 


THURSDAY,    JUNE   28tH,    10:00   A.    M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAvoy,  a  telegram  of  greeting  and 
hearty  sympathy  was  sent  to  the  Western  Association  of 
Authors,  in  session  at  Warsaw,  Ind. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Qark,  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  regarding  the  next  place  of  meeting 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  who  stated 
that  invitations  had  been  received  from  Milwaukee,  Put- 
in-Bay, Pittsburg,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo.    That  from 
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Put-in-Bay  was  commented  on  as  especially  inviting.  The 
Board,  however,  thought  best  this  year  to  recommend  a 
point  at  the  other  end  of  the  Lake,  and  named  either 
Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo,  depending  on  inducements 
offered. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Yard,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  favorably  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  with  directions  to  select  either  one  of 
the  two  places  named  which  might  offer  the  best  induce- 
ments, as  the  next  meeting  place. 


FRIDAY,   JUNE   29,    I9OO,   9 :00   A.    M. 

Miss  Mary  A,  Blood,  Chairman  of  Section  i,  submitted 
her  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  adopted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged,  with  thanks,  viz.: 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  SECTION  I.— METHODS  OF 

TEACHING. 

To  THE  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists: 

In  the  discussion  of  the  program  for  the  methods  of  teaching  sec- 
tion, it  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  time 
was  come  when  practical  illustration  of  methods  of  teaching  should 
be  given  wider  place. 

The  key-note  had  been  already  struck  at  Chautauqua ;  it  remained 
for  this  committee  to  make  a  broader  application. 

In  pursuance  of  this  thought  one  period  of  the  allotted  time  was 
devoted  to  a  study  of  methods  of  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher.  Miss  Adda  Young  of  St.  Louis  kindly  presented  a  recitation 
before  the  section  as  a  basis  of  criticism. 

The  members  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  own  methods  of  criticism  depend. 

Through  the  effort^  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludlum,  Chairman  of  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee,  a  practice  class  was  provided.  To  this  class 
were  presented  most  valuable  and  suggestive  beginning  lessons;  one 
a  lesson  in  oratory  by  Thomas  C.  Trueblood  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
and  one  in  elocution  by  Mis^  Cora  M.  Wheeler  of  Utica.  N.  Y.  These 
lessons  were  followed  by  animated  and  profitable  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  pleasure  that  during  the  entire  work  of  the 
section,  without  exception.  favorat)le  criticism  was  given  its  legiti- 
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mate  place,  and  the  principle  that  no  teacher  has  any  right  to  criti- 
cize a  pupil  adversely  unless  he  has  a  remedy  to  offer  was  brought 
prominently  before  us.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  A.  Blood, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  Chairman  of  Section  II.,  submitted 
her  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  adopted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged,  wuth  thanks,  viz. : 

REPORT    OF   CHAIRMAN    OF   SECTION    II.— INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

To  THE  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Interpretation  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  report: 

On  Tuesday  morning.  June  26th,  we  took  for  our  study  the  letter 
and  the  speech  following  from  Shakespeare's  play  of  Macbeth,  and 
the  subjective  and  objective  treatment  of  Tennyson's  Bugle  Song. 

Miss  E.  H.  Denig,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Haskell  and  Mrs.  Ida  Serven  gave 
interpretation  of  the  letter  and  speech  following  for  criticism. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Hawn  gave  the  so-called  objective  treatment  of  the 
Bugle  Song  and  Miss  Wheeler  gave  the  so-called  subjective  rendering 
of  the  poem. 

Wednesday's  session  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hawn.  We 
had  for  our  study  selections  from  Rosetti's  Princess,  Longfellow's 
"Sandalphon,"  and  Kingsley's  **Three  Fishers." 

Mr.  Hawn  brought  out  clearly  the  importance  of  first  searching  for 
the  leading  emotion,  or  dominant  emotion  in  the  study  of  the  poem. 

Thursday,  June  28th,  the  section  took  up  the  question : 

"Resolved,  That  wc,  as  an  Association  of  Elocutionists,  approve 
of  the  subjective  rendering  of  Tennyson's  Bugle  Song." 

During  the  discussion  two  members  signified  their  belief  that  the 
objective  rendering  of  the  poem  was  artistic.  Mrs.  Ida  Serven  being 
one,  she  was  called  upon  to  read  the  poem.  Miss  Schuster's  interpre- 
tation differing  in  no  way  from  the  preceding  renditions,  she  was 
not  called  upon.  The  motion  then  being  called  for  was  placed  before 
the  Convention  and  carried. 

The  interpreters  of  the  selections  from  Macbeth  then  answered  to 
their  criticism,  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed.  The  Chair- 
man believes  the  consensus  of  the  Convention  to  be  that  the  letter  was 
not  the  cause  but  the  opportunity  for  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Frances  Carter,  Chairman. 
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Greetings  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from  iJie  following,  viz.: 

Rev.  Francis  I.  Russell,  Adjutor  Rivard,  W.  T.  Ross,  George  R.  Phil- 
lips, and  Alice  C  Decker. 

Referring  to  the  report  laid  over  from  last  year  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  on  Interpretation,  the  Chair  announced  that  Mr.  S.  H. 
Clark  was  not  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Fulton  was  detained  by  sick- 
ness, the  only  member  present  being  Miss  Blood. 

Miss  Blood  reported  that  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  had 
been  called  during  the  year  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee ;  hence 
there  was  nothing  to  report. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  continued,  to  report  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  election  of  officers  was  taken  up.  and  President  Soper  ap- 
pointed as  Judge  of  Elections  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  to  whom  he 
referred  as  one  who  had  attended  every  Convention  and  witnessed 
every  election  since  the  organization  of  the  Association,  and  hence 
thoroughly  qualified  for  this  duty. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
nominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Henry  M.  Soper,  Chicago.  111. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Secretary — Edward  P.  Perry.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  Toledo,  O. 

Board  of  Directors — Term  Expiring  1903 :  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Leland  T.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Franklin  H.  Sar- 
gent, New  York  City ;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E.  M.  Booth,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Mrs.   Frances  M.  Carter,  New  York  City. 

Respectfully  submitted : 
Preston  K.  Dillenbeck,  Chairman. 

John  R.  Scott^  Secretary. 

NOMINATIONS    FROM   THE   FLOOR   OF  THE   CONVEN- 
TION. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Directors,  term  expiring  1903 — Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  Chi- 
cago ;  Mrs.  Ida  Serven,  Chicago ;  Miss  E.  H.  Denig,  Chicago ;  John 
R.  Scott.  Columbia.  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Laida  Ransom,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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REPORT  QF  THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

President — Henry  M.  Soper,  Chicago. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice-President —  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley,  Chicago. 
Secretary — Edward  P.  Perry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  Toledo,  O. 
Board  of  Directors,  Term  Expiring  1903 — William  B.  Chamber- 
lain, Chicago,  111. ;   Leland  T.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass. ;    Franklin  H. 
Sargent,   New   York   City;    Miss   M.   A.    Blood.    Chicago;    Henry 
Gaines  Hawn,  Brooklyn ;   E.  M.  Booth,  Chicago ;   Mrs.  Frances  M. 
Carter,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Judge. 
Alfred  E.  Leach,  I  t  11 

Miss  Helen  Merci  Schuster,  j 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  in  response  to  calls  for  a  speech.  President- 
elect Soper  said: 

I  can  but  say  thank  you  for  this  endorsement  of  what  I  have  tried 
to  do  for  you  the  past  year.  When  I  first  accepted  this  place  at  your 
request.  I  said  to  myself  I  would  not  serve  a  second  term.  I  thought 
we  ought  to  pass  these  honors  around  and  have  a  one-year  adminis- 
tration. I  can  say  now  what  perhaps  would  not  have  been  in  good 
taste  for  me  to  say  earlier,  that  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  that  mat- 
ter. I  will  tell  you  why, — not  because  of  myself  personally — because  I 
have  never  sought  this  place,  as  I  think  you  know ;  my  experience  in 
the  past  year  has  shown  me  that  it  needs  about  one  year  for  a 
person  to  get  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Association's  affairs  and 
to  know  how  best  to  conduct  them.  So  I  have  found  that  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Association,  that  there 
should  be  a  second  term,  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  individuals;  but  I  don't  believe  in  a  third  term,  and  I 
would  not  accept  a  third  term  in  this  or  any  other  association. 

I  have  not  taken  much  of  your  time  during  the  convention ;  may  I 
have  just  a  word  now?  (Applause.)  I  know  it  is  getting  late,  but  I 
will  try  in  a  few  words  to  conclude.  I  wish  to  say  that  whatever  suc- 
cess this  convention  has  had — and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  it  has 
been  successful  in  many  ways — I  have  had  very  little  share  in  that 
myself  personally;  and  to  all  of  you  who  have  so  nobly  stood  by 
me  and  helped  me  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  The 
success  of  this  convention  is  due  to  many;  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  this  city,  and  to  the  City  Association ;  to  Mr.  Perry, 
and  many  others  of  St.  Louis  who  have  done  so  much  for  us.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  also  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Chairman  of 
our  Literary  Committee,  Miss  Zachos.  (Applause.)  I  think  you 
all  realize  the  great  work  she  has  done.    It  is  due  to  such  members 
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of  the  Committees  as  have  served,  who  have  stood  to  their  guns  and 
performed  their  duties;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few  of  the 
Chairmen  of  Committees  appointed  did  stand  to  their  appointments. 
As  you  know,  there  was  excellent  work  done  in  the  Sections  on 
Teaching  and  Interpretation,  in  charge  of  Miss  Blood  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  respectively,  the  iatter  of  whom  sprang  to  the  rescue  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  death  of  Prof.  Churchill,  and  other  matters  in 
the  committee,  prevented  any  actual  work  being  done  in  the  Section 
on  Interpretation  until  the  last  moment.  Thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  Hawn  who  ably  assisted  Mrs.  Carter ;  also  to  our  former  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Trueblood,  who  was  ever  ready  to  assist  and  advise  me  as 
occasion  arose.  I  would  like  to  mention  others  by  name,  but  my 
time  is  short.  I  wish  to  thank  every  officer  of  this  convention  who 
did  serve  in  any  capacity ;  and  last  but  not  least  my  thanks  are  due 
to  Miss  Blood  and  Mrs.  Riley,  my  good  near  neighbors  and  friends, 
who  are  ever  ready  with  their  counsel  and  help  in  times  of  need. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  this  coming  year  I  beg  of  you  never  to  accept 
a  place  on  any  committee  unless  you  mean  to  stand  right  by  me 
during  the  year  for  twelve  straight  months.  (Applause.)  I  would 
much  rather  have  "no"  to-day  than  eleven  months  hence.  If  there  is 
anything  that  disorganizes  and  disrupts  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  to 
have  people  resigjning  just  when  you  want  them  most.  So  please 
bear  this  carefully  in  mind  and  don't  say  **yes"  hastily.  And  by  that 
I  don't  mean  that  I  want  you  to  say  "no."  I  know  the  resolutions 
to  be  presented  will  endorse  the  excellent  work  of  the  members  of 
committees.    We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  done  by  them. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  now  submit  their  report. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Booth,  Chairman,  presented  the  following: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To   THE    N.\TION.AL   ASSOCIATION   OF   ELOCUTIONISTS  ! 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  submit  the  following  report,  viz. : 
Inasmuch  as  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elocutionists  is  about  to  dissolve,  and  inasmuch  as  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  profit  of  its  members  have  been  materially  increased  by 
influences  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  convention :  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  in  a  most 
tender  and  sympathetic  measure  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludlum,  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee ;  to  the  Local  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  and  to  its  President.  Edward  P.  Perry,  Chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee;  to  Mrs.  Henry  Jacobson,  Chairman  of 
the  Press  Committee;  for  their  untiring  labors  on  our  behalf,  and 
for  their  thoughtful  anticipation  of  our  wants  on  every  occasion. 
Further,  be  it 
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Resolved:  That  we  gratefully  recognize  the  proverbial  hospital- 
ity of  St.  Louis  in  the  delightful  trolley  party  provided  by  the  local 
Association ;  also  for  the  further  opportunity  of  viewing  the  beautiful 
city  and  its  surroundings  in  the  carriage  ride  furnished  by  citizens 
and  the  Business  Men's  League;  and  that  we  appreciate  the  honor 
paid  us  by  distinguished  citizens  who  personally  welcomed  us  to 
their  city,  and  participated  in  our  opening  exercises. 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  especially  due 
to  the  press  of  the  city,  for  its  cordial  support,  for  its  generous  and 
appreciative  notice  of  all  our  sessions,  and  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  convention ;  further, 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos,  Chairman,  and  to  her  associates  on  the 
Literary  Committee,  for  their  conscientious  and  successful  efforts  in 
providing  and  arranging  the  excellent  program  of  the  present  year ; 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Blood.  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Methods  of 
Teaching;  to  Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  In- 
terpretation, for  the  admirable  management  of  the  sections  under 
their  charge  in  developing  certain  practical  and  helpful  features  of 
our  work;  and,  finally, 

Resolved:  That  we  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  the  Lindell 
Hotel  management  in  providing  hall  and  committee  rooms  for  our 
convenience,  and  in  further  ministering  to  our  wants  as  host. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

E.  M.  Booth, 

T.  J,  McAvoY, 

Cora  M.  Wheeler. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

To  THE  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

Since  the  struggle  attendant  upon  growth  in  all  Art  develops  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  interdependence,  it  follows  that  the  loss  of  any 
co-worker  must  cause  deep  regret  to  this  Association,  and, 

Whereas  :  This  Association  being  composed  of  members  linked 
together  in  a  fraternal  spirit  of  interest  and  helpfulness,  wc  as 
members  of  this  Association  note  with  sincere  regret  the  departure, 
in  July,  1899,  of 

Miss  Cora  M.  Straw, 

Therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved:  By  this  Convention,  that  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  record  the  death  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Straw,  and  that  we 
extend  to  her  mother  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
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Whereas:    In  the  death  of 

Rev.  Charles  Russell  Treat, 

Oct.  5,  1899,  this  Association  having  lost  a  valued  brother  and  co- 
worker, we  desire  to  show  our  appreciation  of  his  life  and  labors. 

Dr.  Treat  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  and  immediately 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  a  special  course  of  preparation  in 
Elocution  under  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Oratory. 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  was  graduated  in  1869. 

During  his  early  ministerial  career  he  taught  Elocution,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Oratory. 

His  last  Elocutionary  work  was  as  lecturer  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Expression. 

Dr.  Treat's  abilities  as  a  popular  lecturer  were  widely  recog- 
nized. He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  success  in  the  pulpit 
was  largely  owing  to  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  delivery. 

Therefore,  be  it, 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  record  with  profound  sorrow  the 
loss  of  this  esteemed  co-worker. 


Whereas  :  This  Association  is  called  upon  to  note,  with  deep  re- 
gret the  death  of 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Williamson  Hume, 

a  charter  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the  Association  of 
Elocutionists,  who  died  in  that  city  Oct.  13,  1899,  and  it  is  deemed 
fitting  that  we  record  this  minute. 

Mrs.  Hume's  early  training  was  taken  from  Mary  Hogan  Ludlum, 
and  she  studied  for  an  extended  period  with  Emma  Dunning  Banks. 
She  was  graduated  at  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory in  1889. 

Mrs.  Hume  was  a  brilliant,  earnest  woman,  and  in  her  death  the 
profession  has  lost  a  valued  member.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  in  her  death  this  Association  suffers  a  great  loss, 
and  that  we  extend  our  sympathies  to  Dr.  Hume. 


Whereas:     In  the  death  of 

Prof.  John  Wesley  Churchill,  D.  D., 
this  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members. 
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Prof.  Churchill  was  born  at  Fairlee,  Vt,  May  26,  1839.  and  died 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  13,  1900. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1865,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Academy  in  1868.  The  same  year  he  was  given  the 
Jones  Professorship  of  Pulpit  Oratory  at  Andover;  besides  which 
he  afterward  taught  at  various  times  in  other  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

He  was  co-pastor  at  Andover  and  associate  editor  of  the  Andover 
Review.  He  wrote  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  oratory  of  Beecher, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  other  well-known  speakers. 

In  scholarly  attainments  and  magnetic  personality,  in  directness 
and  simplicity  of  his  inspiring  readings,  which  ranked  him  as  one 
of  America's  foremost  artists,  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  this 
Association,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member. 

His  genial  disposition,  his  sympathy  for  his  colleagues,  whom  he' 
ever  stood  ready  to  encourage  and  assist,   his  earnestness  in  the 
promotion  of  his  profession,  render  his  death  a  loss  to  the  Na- 
tional Association    of    Elocutionists    which    cannot    be    estimated. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Association,  in  Convention  assembled,  record 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  his  death,  and  extend  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  his  wife  and  sons. 


Whereas  :  We  also  have,  with  deep  regret,  to  record  the  early 
death  of 

Miss  Jennie  O'Neil  Potter, 

at  Bellevue  Hospital,  May,  1900. 

Miss  Potter  was  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  monologist  of  good 
ability,  and  her  death  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  knew  her  per- 
sonally as  a  real  loss  to  the  profession.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  place  upon  record  our  grief  at 
the  sad  event,  and  convey  to  her  parents  our  condolences. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Emma   Augusta   Greely,   Chairman. 
Alfred  E.  Leach, 
I^)uiSE  Jewell  Manning. 


President  Sopor  reported  verbally  as  follows : 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Directors  instructed  me  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Committee  on  the  History  of  Elocution,  which  has 
not  reported  for  three  years.  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman,  who  replied 
that  he  didn't  wish  to  report  to  this  Convention,  that  he  didn't  desire 
to  have  the  matter  come  before  the  Convention,  that  he  wanted  the 
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committee  to  report  to  him,  and  that  the  Convention  and  members  of 
the  committee  help  him  in  preparing  a  report,  or  a  history  of  elocu- 
tion. He  stated  that  a  certain  company  of  a  certain  school  would 
publish  that  report  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  Association  proper. 

I  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  various  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Board  of  Directors,  advising  them  of  the  situation.  They 
uniformly  reported  that  they  thought  this  work  on  the  History  of 
Elocution  should  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Association  and  under 
its  direction ;  and  the  Committee  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Association  originally,  it  was  deemed  wisest  by  your  President  to 
let  the  matter  stand  over  until  this  convention,  and  I  wrote  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  that  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  ability  and  brains  enough  within  this 
Association  to  write  something  on  the  "History  of  Elocution,"  even 
though  it  be  contributed  a  little  at  a  time,  and  reported  from  year  to 
year ;  but  whatever  we  do.  let  it  be  done  in  the  name  of  our  organ- 
ization, and  under  its  own  seal,  not  under  the  auspices  of  any  school 
or  publishing  company.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  I  desire  to  stand 
for,  and  want  this  convention  to  stand  for,  it  is  this,  that  we  do  not 
lend  our  influence  to  the  building  up  of  an>;  one  person,  any  one 
school,  or  any  one  publishing  company.     (Applause.) 

I  have  a  series  of  text  books  of  my  own.  (I  don't  wish  to  do  any 
advertising  now.)  I  say  this  by  way  of  illustration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  ask  any  one  of  you  to  send  me 
various  selections  that  would  be  appropriate  for  rendition,  in  order 
to  help  mc  prepare  my  scries  of  books,  in  return  for  which  I  would 
pat  you  on  the  back  for  your  kind  assistance — that  would  be  just  as 
consistent  as  for  us  to  be  asked  to  help  write  the  History  of  Elocu- 
tion or  Oratory  for  the  benefit  of  some  private  school  which  would 
have  the  credit. 

This  is  my  report,  and  it  is  before  you  for  your  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trueblood.  it  was  voted  that  "the  action  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  Committee  on  the  History  of  Elocution 
be  approved." 

Miss  Wheeler  presented  the  following :  Those  of  us  who  met  at 
Chautauqua  last  year  cannot  fail  to  associate  with  that  meeting  the 
inspiring  presence  of  our  venerable  friend,  Alexander  Melville  Bell; 
and  I  move  that  the  hearty  and  affectionate  greetings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  Convention  assembled  be  sent  to  Professor  Alexander 
Melville   Bell.      (Carried  unanimously.) 

Miss  E.  H.  Denig  characterized  Moses  True  Brown  as  another  of 
the  veterans,  and  regretted  his  enforced  absence  on  account  of 
illness.  Miss  Denig  moved  that  a  similar  message  be  sent  to  Moses 
True  Brown.     (Carried  unanimously.) 
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Mr.  Trueblood  suggested  the  advisability  of  including  in  the 
Annual  Report  under  some  appropriate  heading  the  names  of  hon- 
ored members  who  had  passed  away,  especially  mentioning  Profes- 
sor John  W.  Churchill.  No  definite  action,  was  taken  in  reference  to 
the  same  at  this  time. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT— 1899- IQOO. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  received  from  Edward  P.  Perry,  former  treasurer 

Active  members  renewals,  118 

New  active  members,  ^2    . 

Associate  members  renewals,  10        . 

New  associate  members,  34  ...  . 

Day  tickets  Convention  week 

Sale  of  reports        ...... 


$579.44 
236.00 
96.00 
20.00 
102.00 
101.50 
28.50 

$1,163.44 


EXPENDITURES. 


Telegram  to  R.  I.  Fulton $  0.69 

Carriage  for  Prof.  Bell    .....  i.oo 

Express  on  programs              .....  2.50 

Balance  Douglas   A.   Brown   for  transcribing  proceedings 

1899  Convention          ......  85.00 

Printing  and  letter  heads          .....  14.02 

Arranging  and  copying  names  for  Journal  3.00 

Letters  to  delinquents             .....  9.00 

Letters  to  delinquents  second  time                                 .  6.00 

Douglass  A.  Brown,  copying  manuscript  11.64 

Printing  Reports  for  1899             ....  245.51 

Sending  out  reports    ......  23.44 

Bell   Leaflets            .  22.20 

Western  passenger  agent        .....  3.50 

Printing    programs            .....  25.00 

Printing  terminology  report                                                  .  I.oo 

Douglass  A.  Brown,  stenographer  40.00 

Expenses,  Secretary      ......  7.25 

Expenses,  Treasurer          .....  8.84 

Annie  M.  Storey,  per  extension        ....  81.04 

Helena  M.  Zachos,  Literary  Committee             .            .  9.93 

Mary  H.  Ludlum,  Ways  and  Means  Committee  17.26 

E.  M.  Booth,  Credential  Committee        ...  .50 

Frances  Carter  Committee    ......  2.92 

T.   C.  Trueblood     .......  2.00 

Hannibal  A.  Williams,  telegrams  and  postage  1.24 

Austin  H.  Merrill               .....  6.02 
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Treasurer's   postage  1930 

Cash  in  Treasury    ......  513.64  ' 


$1,163.44 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  Treasurer. 

Above  account  audited  and  found  correct : 

Preston    K.    Dillenbeck, 
Helen  Marie  Schuster, 
Mary  Dennis  Manning. 
Auditing  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

TRUSTEES. 

June  25,  1900. 

To  THE  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement  of  assets,  viz. : 

CHAUTAUQUA  REPORTS,  1899. 

Number  of  volumes  received 400 

Sent  to  members 213 

Congressional  Library 2 

Official  organ i 

Sold  4 

Number  on  hand 180 


400 


400 


VOLUMES  OF  REPORTS  ON  HAND. 


DATE 


1892 

1898 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 


place 


New  York. . 

Chicago  . . . . 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Detroit 

New  York  . . 
Cincinnati.. . 
Chautauqua. 


COPIES 
PRINTED! 


700 

1000 

300 
400 
400 
500 
500 
400 


4200 


COPIES 
ON   HAND 


442 

456 


(277 

n65 

J228 

?228 

28 
151 
144 

89 
165 
180 


1655 


BINDING 


Paper 

Cloth 

Paper 

Cloth 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 


VALUE 

$138  50 
165  00 
228  00 
228  00 

28  00 
151  00 
144  00 

89  00 
165  00 
180  00 


$1516  50 


REPORT  OF  SALES. 


To  Reports  sold — 
Of  the  year  '92,  3  copies  . 
Of  the  year  '93,  2  copies  . 
Of  the  year  *94,  3  copies  . 
Of  the  year  '95,  3  copies  . 
Of  the  year  '96,  4  copies  . 
Of  the  year  '97,  4  copies 
Of  the  year  '98,  7  copies 
Of  the  year  '99,  4  copies 


Cr. 


$1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
7 
4 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


By  cash  to  Treasurer.  .$28  50 


$28  50 


$28  50 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Chairman. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Alger,  William  R 6  Brimmer  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Bell,  A.  Melville 1525,  35th  St.,  West,  Washington,  D.  C 

*  Brown,  Moses  True Sandusky,  O 

*  Murdoch,  James  E Cincinnati.  O 

Russell,  Rev.  Francis  T General  Theological  Sem.,  N.  Y.  City 

*  Zachos,  Dr.  J.  C 113  W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

MEMBERS. 

A. 

Abrams,  Miss  Mary  Drucille. ..  .Denver  University,  Denver,  Col 
Aldrich,  Miss  Laura  E.,  Hauck  Bldg.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O 

Aldrich,   Mrs.   L.   I 

2393  Kemper  Lane,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  O 

a  Allen,  Lambeth  S 358  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111 

a  Anderson.  Miss  Cora  Eunice St.  Jacob,  111 

a  Anderson,  Mrs.  Mamie  F 3406  Cook  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Alt-Mullcr.  Miss  Helen  K 118  Park  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Ashcroft,  Miss  Carrie  U.  R 1519  Cates  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

.'\xford.  Miss  Rachel  M 43  Moffat  Block,  Detroit;  Mich 

Ayres,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

B. 

Babcock,  Miss  Maud  May 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Backus,  Miss  Lillian Denver,  Col 

Barber,  Miss  Charlotte  B Ft.  Plain.  N.  Y 

a  Barrington,  Miss  M.  Aurelia.  .3514  North  St..  Washington.  D.  C 
Bates,  Mrs.  Ella  Skinner 320  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J 

a  Bell,  Miss  Mattie  D Beaumont  College.  Harrodsburg.  Ky 

Bcnfey,  Miss  Ida Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Bcntley,  Mrs.  M.  E 452  Prospect  St..  Cleveland,  O 

Bickford,  Charles 48  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass 

Bishop.  Mrs.  Emily  M 208  W.  Ii6th  St..  New  York  City 

Blood.  Miss  Mary  A 

.  ..  .Columbia  School  of  Oratory.  Stcinway  Hall,  Chicago.  Ill 

Bolt.  Mrs.  Mildred  A 1191  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich 

Bond,  Miss  Josephine  Sterling,  221  E.  i6lh  St..  Little  Rock,  Ark 
Booth,  E.  M 471  Fullerton  Ave..  Chicago,  111 

a  Bouton.  Mrs.  William .2909  Park  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Brigham,  Miss  Susan  H Valentine  Ave.,  Fordham,  N.  Y 


*  Deceased. 

NOTE. — 'V  before  a  name  indicates  Associate  Membership. 
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a  Brothcrton,  T.  Herndon 417  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Brown,  Miss  Annie  \V 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Florida 

Brown,  Miss  Clara  J Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  Lake  Forest,  111 

a  Brown.  Douglass  A ..42  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O 

Brown,  Francis  J Bowling  Green,  Ky 

a  Brown.  Miss  H.  M 4256  Easton  Ave.,  St.  Louis  Mo 

Brown.  Miss  Ina  S 272  Rockland  Road.  St.  Johns,  N.  B 

a  Brown,  Miss  Onis Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Browning,  Miss  May  Lei gh ton. ..  .Ladies*  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

Bruot,  Miss  Marie  L Central  High  School,  Geveland,  O 

Burnham,  Mrs.  A.  G 164  Monroe  Ave.,  Dixon,  111 

Burt.  Miss  Grace  A 97  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Burns,  Mrs.  Howard Carrollton,  HI 

C. 

Cady.  Miss  Minee  A 818  Pine  St.,  DesMoines,  Iowa 

Calvin.  Miss  Clementine Monmouth,  111 

Campbell,  Miss  Mattie  Helen Meridian,  Miss 

a  Carleton,    Murry 

Carleton    Dry    Goods    Co..    9th    and    Washington    Ave.. 

St.   Louis.  Mo 

Carter.  Mrs.  Frances  B 75  N.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chamberlain,  William  B 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Ill 

Chapman.  Miss  Maude  Irene Ravenna,  O 

Chase,  Mrs.  Adrianna  Norwood Emporia,  Kan 

Chilton.  Mrs.  William  Calvin Oxford.  Miss 

*  Churchill,  John  W Andover,  Mass 

Clark.  S.  H University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

a  Clark.  Mrs.  S.  H 5761  Washington  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill 

Conary,  Hoyt  L 333  Moody  St.,  Waltham,  Mass 

Condit,  Miss  Emma  S 62  Hillyer  St.,  Orange.  N.  J 

Condit.  Miss  Grace  A 62  Hillyer  St.,  Orange,  N.  J 

Connelly,  Miss  Julia  W 5027  Vernon  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Conner.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marney 108  N.  40th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Cook,  Miss  Myrtle  T 916  Clifton  Park  Ave.,  Giicago,  III 

Cooper,  Miss  Anna  D Virginia  College.  Roanoke,  Va 

Cornwell.  Mrs.  Mary  Gilmore Austin  College,  Effingham.  Ill 

a  Crooks,  Arvella McDonald,  Pa 

a  Crunden,  Mrs.  Frederick  M. ..  .3635  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Cumnock,   R.   L Evanston,   111 

Currier,  Miss  Evelyne 4234  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Curtis,  Miss  Emily 

School   of   Elocution.   Y.   M.   C.   A.   Bldg..  cor.    Mason   and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Fancisco,  Cal 

D. 

Decker.  Miss  Alice  C 12  Perry  St.,  New  York  City 

Denig,  Miss  Eleanor  H 

Soper  School  of  Oratory,  Steinway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 

De  Vol,  Mrs.  Alice  White 387  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus.  O 

Dillenbeck.  Preston  K 1012  Walnut  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo 

a  Dillenbeck.  Mrs.  Preston  K...1012  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
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E. 

Elwell.  Miss  Jean  B 31  E.  Church  St..  Xenia.  O 

Ely.  Marcellus  R Nebraska  State  Normal,  Peru.  Neb 

Emerson,  C.  W .Tremont  and  Berkeley  Sts.,  Boston.  Mass 

Evans,  Miss  Martha  S Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove.  Ore 

F. 

• 

a  Fields,  Miss  Addie  Northam Warren.  Ill 

a  Flach.  Mrs.  Louise 15  Allen  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Fleming,  Miss  Martha Chicago  Institute,  Chicago.  Ill 

Flowers,  Charles  M Station  M.,  Cincinnati.  O 

a  Frankel.  Mrs.  Abbie 4119  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

a  Franklin,  Joseph William  Ban*  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Freeman,  William  Lightfoot.  .4388  W.  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Frost,  Miss  Sarah  Greenleaf Staunton.  Va 

Fulton.  Robert  Irving Delaware.  O 

Furman.  Miss  Myrtle  E Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore.  Pa 

G. 

a  Gage.  Mrs.  S.  P 65  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

a  Garetson.  Mrs.  Katheryne 5027  Vernon  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

a  Geering,  John 1516  Academy  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Gilbert,  Miss  Helen 1410  Ewing  St.,  South  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Gordon,  Miss  Ida  Root Columbia.  Mo 

Gormley,  Miss  Mable  M Hollins  Institute,  Hollins.  Va 

Graff.  Miss  Louise  M Yellow  Springs.  O 

Greely.  Miss  Emma  Augusta 70  Westland  Ave..  Boston,  Mass 

H. 

a  Hall.  Miss  Elizabeth 2755  Russell  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Harding,  Miss  Minna  Lawrence.  70  Westland  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass 

a  Harsh.  Mrs.  Edna Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Haskell.  Mrs.  Fanctta  Sargent Cuba.  Mo 

a  Hatch.  Adelaide  Wescott.  Box  33.  Chickering  Hall.  N.  Y.   City 

a  Hatch.  W.  L Box  33,  Chickering  Hall.  New  York  City 

Hawn,  Henry  Gaines Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Hayward.  Mrs.  Frances  R 418  E.  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  O 

a  Helbing.  Mrs.  H 4235  W.  Belle  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

a  Heller,  Miss  Irma 401 1  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Hodgdrn,  Miss  Josephine  E.  .80  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
Holbrook.  Miss  E.  Angeline.  .717  South  St..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Holmes.  Miss  .Xnnie  Susan Goshen.  O 

Hume.  Miss  Lelia  0 329  Hudson  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

I. 

Ingraham.  Fred  1 317  Washington  St..  Ypsilanti.  Mich 

Ir\ing,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ^Tansfield. . .  .1025  Grand  Ave..  Toledo,  O 

J. 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  H 3001  Chestnut  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Johnson.  Mrs.  .Abbie  G 424  S.  Burdick  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Junkerman,   Miss   Kathcrinc   Eggleston 

50  William  Ave.,  Cleveland.  O 
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K. 

Keeper,  Miss  Annie 363  N.  Pearl  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 

a  Keever, .Miss  Esther  M Washington,  Pa 

a  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Katherine  Shannon 

92  W.  McMillan  St..  Cincinnati.  O 

Kidder.  Miss  Amanda 427  Main  St..  LaCrosse,  Wis 

King,  Miss  Stella 1416  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Kleinmann,  Miss  Jessie 9310  Anthony  Ave..  Chicago,  111 

Kline,  Robert  E.  Pattison Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan 

Kline,  .Selma.  Virginia 1237  Slater  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O 

a  Knight,  Miss  Mae 3903  W.  Belle  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kunz-Baker.  Mrs,  Bertha... 439  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City 

L. 

Langdon,  Miss  Evelyn  Van  D Mancelona,  Mich 

a  Langen,  Mrs.  Hattie  A 6028  Clement  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lash,  Miss  Bertha  B 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bldg..  288  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Leach,  Alfred Baldwin,  Kan 

Lent.  Miss  Marie  A 529  Locust  St.,  Toledo.  O 

Le  Row,  Miss  Caroline  B 696  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Lewis,  George  Andrews 41  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  E 409  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 

a  Longman,  Lula  E Washington,  Pa 

Lounsbery.  Miss  Daisy  E , Randall,  N.  Y 

Ludlam,  Henry 1 18,  13th  St..  South,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ludlum,  Mrs.  Mary  H 2901  Lucas  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lynn,  Miss  Carrie  Victoria Orient,  la 

M. 

Mackay.   F.   F 

National  Dramatic  Conservatory.  28  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Makuen,  G.  Hudson 1419  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mannheimer,    Miss  Jennie 

Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati,  O 

Manning,   Mrs.   Louise  Jewell 

Manning  College.  Masonic  Temple.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Manning.  Mrs.  Mary  Dennis, 

Nebraska  State  University,  Lincoln,  Neb 

Marsland.  Miss  Cora State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kan 

a  Martin,  Miss  Helen Sugar  Grove.  Warren  Co.,  Pa 

Martin,  Mrs.  Lucia  Julian 330,  12th  St.,  Toledo,  O 

a  Mathews,   Miss  Bessie 

Cincinnati  School  of  Expression,   Pike  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.   O 

a  Mathews.    Miss    Blanche 

Cincinnati  School  of  Expression.  Pike  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,   O 

McAvoy.  T.  J 56  Talbot  Block.  Indianapolis,  Ind 

a  McComb.  Miss  Nettie  Marie Springfield,  Mo 

a  McCoy.  Mrs.   M.   C McLeansboro,  111 

a  McKeever.   Miss   Esther Washington,   Pa 

McMillan.  Miss  Gertrude 

Washington  Seminary.  Washington,  Pa 

McQuesten.  Miss  Gertrude  I 

553  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 

Melville.  Mrs.    Belle  Watson 306  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park.  Ill 
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a  Menge,  Miss  Annie Farmington.  Mo 

*  Merrill,  Austin  H Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

a  Minchin,  Mrs.  Gene  C Nashville,  Tenn 

Mooney,    Miss    Harriet 

1354  Myrtle  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  O 

Moon-Parker,  Mrs.  Kate.  Brown  &  Co.,  59  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

a  Moore,  Miss  Alice  M 3413  Lucas  Ave.,  St.  T-ouis,  Mo 

a  Moore,  Miss  Gertrude St.  Louis,  Mo 

Moore,  Miss  Ida  M 3413  Lucas  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Morse,   Miss  Bessie DeSoto,  Mo 

Mygatt,  Miss  Laura Connersville,  Ind 

N. 

Neff.  Miss  Mary  S 285  Auburn  Ave..  Cincinnati.  O 

Nelke.  Miss  Mariam 154  W.  98th  St..  New  York  City 

Nettleton,  Mrs.  Daisy  Beard Central  City,  Neb 

Newens,  Adrian  N Iowa  State  College,  Ames.  la 

Newlin,  Miss  Jessie  S Carthage,  Ind 

a  Newman,  Miss  Kate  J 32  W.  2nd  St.,  Portsmouth,  O 

Nickson,  Miss  Catherine 216  Walnut  St..  Chicago.  Ill 

Noble,  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee 60  Edmund  Place,  Detroit.  Mich 

Norris.  Miss  Frances  C Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Nye,  Miss  Mary  E State  Normal  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Obendorf.  Mrs.  Leonora 13  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

a  O'Donnell,  James  F 18  Willcutt  Ave.,  Cleveland  O 

Oliver.  Miss  Katherine  E Toulon,  111 

Orr,  Miss  Joan  C Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo 

Orr,  Mrs.  Marion 34.  loth  St..  Toledo,  O 

Ott,  Edward  Amherst.  .Drake  School  of  Oratory,  Des  Moines,  la 
Overton,  Miss  Florence  M.,  S.  W.  Virginia  Institute.  Bristol,  Va 

P. 

Page.  Miss  Villa  F Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 

Pcpcr,  Miss  Minnie 3116  Sheridan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Per  in.  Miss  May 743  E.  Ridgeway  Ave..  Cincinnati.  O 

Perry,   Edward   P 

School  of  Oratory,  Grand  and  Franklin  Aves.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Phelps,  Miss  Carrie  Berry .\drian  College,  .\drian,  Mich 

Phillips.  Arthur  E 243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Phillips.  George  R 1244  Broadway,  New  York  City 

a  Pierce.  Mrs.  Marie  S 806.  18th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Pinkley.   Virgil   Alonso 

Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  Cincinnati,  O 

Pinkley,  Mrs.  Virgil  Alonso 

Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati.  O 

Powers.  T-cland  T Lexington.  Mass 

Prcsby,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sullry 76  W.  92  St..  New  York  City 

a  Pronde,  Mrs.  R.  S 49  Kirtland  St..  Lynn.  Mass 

Prunk.  Mrs.  Harriet  Augusta 

716  W.  New  York  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind 
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R. 

a  Raines,  Mrs.  O.  C 3035  Belle  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Ramsdell.  Miss  Leila  R Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 

Ransom,  Mrs.  Leida Waverly  Place,  Nashville,  Tenn 

a  Remick,  Mattie  Chapman 30  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y 

Repont,  Miss  Adele 15  Allen  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Richard.  L.  Hannibal The  National  Normal,  Lebanon,  O 

Riley,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey.  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago.  Ill 

Rivard,  Adjutor 75  St.  Peters  St.,  Quebec  City,  Canada 

Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  S Danville.  Ky 

Robertson.  Mrs.  W.  F Park  and  Forest  Avcs..  Norwood.  O 

a  Rodcffer,  Miss  Ella  F Care  Rev.  S.  B.  Dolly.  Sterling.  Va 

Roe.  Mrs.  Gwyncth  King 208  W.  ii6th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ross,  William  T 1 170  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Russell,  Miss  Elsie 48  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass 

Russell,  Rev.  Francis  T 

General  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  City 

a  Rutledge.  William 1005  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

S. 

Sargent,  Franklin  H Empire  Theater  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Saunderson.  George  W Ripon  College,  Ripon.  W^is 

Schermer,  Miss  Frances  M Herkimer,  N.  Y 

Schuster,  Miss  Helen  Mcrci 

Rooms  29  and  31   Hulbert  Bldg.,  South  and  Vine  Sts., 

Cincinnati.    O 

Scott.  John  R State  University,  Columbia,  Mo 

Servcn.  Mrs.  Ida Chicago  College  of  Acting,  Chicago.  Ill 

Shedd,  Mrs.   Louise  Pitcher Pittsficld.   Mass 

Sheets.  Miss  Grace  1 4965  Lotus  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

a  Shcrrey-Hagebusch.  Mrs.  Mae  Ayres 

5843  Plymouth  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Shoemaker,  C.  C 1020  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Shoemaker.   Mrs.  J.   \V 

National  School  of  Elocution.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Silvernail,  P.  J Theological  Seminary.  Rochester.  N.  Y 

a  Simmons,  Charles 64  E.  High  St..  Detroit.  Mich 

a  Small.  \V.  E Corinth,  Miss 

Smith.  Miss  Frances  Bowen Linnena.  Linn  Co.,  Mo 

Smith,   Miss  Louise  Humphrey 

32  O'P'arrcll  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal 

a  Smith,  Mrs.  Rosalie  L  B 4023  W.  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Smith,  Miss  Theresa 4028  W.  Pine  Boul.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Smyth.  Mrs.  Ella Tuttle  Hotel,  E.  St.  Louis.  Ill 

Somerville.  Miss  Annie  M 395  Jersey  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Soper.    Henry    M 

School  of  Oratory.  Steinway  Hall.    Chicago.  Ill 

South  wick.  F.  Townsend 318  W.  S7th  St..  New  York  City 

a  Southwick,  Mrs.  F.  Townsend. .  .318  W.  57th  St..  New  York  City 

Spaulding.  Miss  Margaret  H 60  Mason  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Spencer,  Miss  Annie  E..  Branch  Normal  School.  Cedar  City.  Utah 

Spencer,  Miss  Sara  A 131  N.  Main  St..  Chambcrsburg.  Pa 

Sprigg.  Mrs.  M.  Louise 3027  Reading  Road.  Cincinnati,  O 

Spyker.  Miss  Sarah  S 1629  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Stapp,  Miss  Virginia  C Winchester.  Va 
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a  Starkcy,  H.  E Jefferson,  O 

a  Stem,  Mrs.  Mae 1166  Park  Ave..  Meadville,  Pa 

Stewart.  Grant Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich 

Story,  Miss  Anna  Watten 117  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City 

a  Stumberg,  Miss  Alma St.  Charles,  Mo 

a  Suess.  Miss  Anna  D 135  North  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J 

Sutherland.  Miss  Edna 9043  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

T. 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  E.  J.  E Newton  Center,  Mass 

Throchmorton,  B.  Russell 37  W.  42d  St..  New  York  City 

Tisdale,  Mrs.  Laura  J 5427  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 

Tower,  Miss  Sarah  L 1540  S.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tressel,  Rev.  E.  G 281  S.  18th  St.,  Columbus,  O 

Trueblood.  Edwin  P Earlham  College.  Richmond,  Ind 

Trueblood,  Thomas  C. ..  .Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Trueblood,  Mrs.  Thomas  C Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

U. 

Underbill,  Charles  F 510  Willoughby  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

W. 

a  Walker,  Miss  Elizabeth  L St.   Charles.  Mo 

Walsh,  Miss  Jane  T 22  E.  4th  St.,  Newport,  Ky 

Walton,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  R 

2005  "G"  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

a  Walton,  Miss  Margaret  E 1398  Scott  Ave.,  Covington.  Ky 

Ward,  Miss  Jessamine  M Bradford,  Conn 

a  Warner,  Lydia  A Yellow  Springs,  O 

Washburn.  Miss  Alice.. 92  Jefferson  Ave.,  Oshkosh.  Wis 

Wentworth.  Mrs.  Marion  Craig... 2945  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Wheeler,  Miss  Cora  M Conservatory  of  Music,  Utica,  N.  Y 

Wiant,    Miss   Lucia    May,   Superintendent   Physical   Culture   and 
Elocution,  Public  School Dayton,  O 

a  Wikan.  Miss  Florence  C Wellington.  Kan 

Williams.  Hannibal  A 98  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  City 

Williams,  Mrs.  H.  A 98  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Woodall,  Mrs.  Annie  M 36  Rutledge  St..  Nashville.  Tenn 

Woodbury.  Miss  Elizabeth 244  E.  6oth  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Wood,  Miss  Lillie  Hoffner. 171  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Yanse,  Miss  Alice  May 

Shaftsbury  College  of  Expression,  Baltimore.  Md 

Yard,  Mrs.  Estabrook 257  N.  2nd  St..  San  Jose.  Cal 

Yeargin,   Miss   Frances Dyersburg,  Tenn 

Young.  Alfred 526  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Z. 

Zachos.   Miss   M.   Helena 

Friends  Seminary.  117  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City 
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